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Translation. 
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„ C(11 „,, my .dure Nand-lala (i. Krista), shatter «™S “ tb * 

bo „„ orTihetad* <i. «„ whether a m.u of «.• -orli or a tarn,.), tb.r. 

no other help to lay hold of. 

a The M. the Birinas and the L» declare Bat notling khM than 
iic J . ' r iii CP the moon in it?o degrees, 

this ; every day honour increases four-fold, hke me m 

.. Wbo bias wealth! wuo'uaa htouso and fortune? who ha, sou and wife? 
sa y s „Ldar, nought will remain secure fa. the world, rt rs gone » a 

moment.’ ’ 

ThrJ third piece, an encomium of the blooming. Spring, is too simple to 
require any translation. 
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sract 1 

«Ri^[ ^ ’ttCt T^Hcl n 

firn ui^lT5 1 

TO?) ^teBRt « 

si tiraaRT ^ * 

cRiTriarp^i ^^i u 

The only divinities who are now popularly commemorated at the Holt 
Fest ival are Rddh6, Krishna, and Balarama ; hut its connection wit l 

.I, be of modem date. The institution of the Bau-j4tra and the 

Ms- i and M local le 8 enj8 that ^ i,lvolvo is (aS h “ bee “f TtiI, 

..J iraceablo to one of the Brindaban Gosuius at tho beginning 0 10 ' 

\ y , a D. Tlio fact, though studiously ignored by the Hindus oi - at ui , 
“ distinctly stated in tho Bhukt-mdld, tho work which they admit to be o 
. unonut'authority on such matters. But the scenes that I have describee 
V Z y back the mind of the European spectator to a far earlier period and are 
/dearly relics, perhaps the most unchanged that exist in any part ot the world 
of M primitive worship of the powers of nature on the return of Spring Such 
0i *Z the old English merry-makings on May Hay and, still more closely paral- 
r, thc Phallic orgies of Imperial Rome as described by Juvenal. V hen 1 was 
16 ’ 24 
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listening to the din ol the village band at Bathen, it appeared to be-the verj 
scene depicted in the lines — 

Plangebant aliproceris tympana palmis^ 

Aut tereti. tenuis tinnitus sere ciebant; 

Multis raucisonos effiabant cornua bombos r 
Barbarque horribili stridebat tih'.t cantu* 

Or again in tile words of Catullus— 

Leve tympanum remugit, cava cymbala reerepafit^,. 

Ubi sacra sancta acutis ululatibus agitant, 

Quatiuntque terga tauri teneris cava digitis-. 

While tfae actors in the chavpdi, with dagger in hand, recalled the pictures- 
of the Corybsntes or Phrygian priests of Cybele, the very' persons to wfhom the 
poet refers. In Greece the Indian Edi found its equivalent in the D&vsia 
when die phallu- bol of the fertility of nature, was borne in profession’ 

as it now is here, and when it was thought a disgrace to remain sobL. j* 
li! o manner the Gosuins and other actors in the Indian show are quite muo p 
inspired in tftr frenzied action by their copions preliminary libations as'|,y t]l0 
t xciicment of the scene and tho barbarous music of tko drums, cymbals and 
timbrels that acec' m P an y them. ’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BUDDHIST CITY OF MATHURX AND ITS ANTIQUITIES'. 




Apart from its connection with the deified Krishna, the city of Mathura has 
been a place of note- from the most distant antiquity. In Buddhist times it 
was one of the centres of lhat religion, and its sacred shrines and relics at¬ 
tracted pilgrims even from China, two of whom have left records of their travels. 
The first, by name Fa Ilian, spent, as he informs us, three years in Western 
Asia, visiting all the places connected with events in the life of the great teacher 
or of his immediate successors ; his main object being to collect authentic 
copies of fcho oldest theological texts and commentaries, to take back with him 
to his own country. Commencing his journey from Tibet, ho passed succes¬ 
sively through Kashmir, Kabul, Kandahar, and the Panjab, and so arrived in 
Conttfftl India, the madhya-dcs of Hindu geographers. Here the first kingdom 
that he entered was Mathura, with its capital of the same name situate on the 
bank of the Jamuna. All the people from the highest to the lowest were staunch 
Buddhists, and maintained that they had been so ever since the time of Sakya 
Muni s translation. This statement must be accepted with considerable reserve, 
since other evidence tends to show that Hinduism was the prevalent religion 
during part of the interval between Buddha’s death and Fa Hian’s visit, which 
was made about the year 400 A.D. Ho assures us, however, that many of 
the ecclesiastical establishments possessed copper plates engraved with the ori¬ 
ginal deeds of endowment in attestation of their antiquity. In the capital— 
where he rested a whole month — and its vicinity, on the opposite banks of the 
river, were twenty monasteries, containing in all some 3,000 monks. There 
were, moreover, six relic-towers, or sttipas, of which the most famous was the 
one erected in honour of the great apostle Sari-putra. The five other stupas 
are a -so mentioned by name ; two of them commemorated respectively Ananda, 
the s' ecial patron of religious women, and Mudgala-putra, the great, doctor of 
6'a?n< hi or contemplative devotion. The remaining three wore dedicated to 
thee s of the Abhi-dharma, the Sutra* and the Vimiya divisions of the 
S aen ook&j treating respectively of Metaphysics, Religion, aud Morality, 
am l vn in Buddhist literature by the collective name of the Tri-pitaka 

er ‘ tl baskets. ’ 

Sc 200 jears later, Hwen Thsang, another pilgrim from tho Flowery 
Band, was impelled by like religious zeal to spend sixteen year.?, from (>20 to 
645 A U., travelling throughout India. On his return to China, he compiled* 
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HWEN TIISANG’S DESCRIPTION OF MATHURA. 


by special command of the Emperor, a work in twelve Books entitled ‘ Memoirs 
of Western Countries,’ giving succinct geographical descriptions of all the 
kingdoms, amounting in number to 128, that he had either personally visited, 
or ot which he had been able to acquire authentic information. After his death, 
two of his disciples, wishing to individualize the record of their master’s adven¬ 
tures, compiled in ten Books a special narrative of his life and Indian travels. 
This has been translated into French by the great Orientalist, Mons. S. Julien. 
Mathura is described as being 20 li, or four miles in circumference, and as con- 
r . lining still, as in the days of Fa Hian, 20 monasteries. But the number of 
resident monks had been reduced to 2,000, and five temples had been erected to 
Brahmanical divinities ; both facts indicating the gradual decline of Buddhism. 
There weie three stupas , built by King Asoka, and many spots were shown 
where the four former Buddhas had left the marks of their feet. Several other 
stupas were reverenced as containing relics of the holy disciples of Sdkya Muni, 
viz., San-putra, Mudgalayana, Purna-maitrdyani-putrn, Upali, Ananda, Hahula, 
JIanjusri, and other Bodhi-satwas. Every year (he writes) in the month's of 
the three long fasts (the first, fifth, and ninth) and on the six monthly fas ts the 
religious assemble in crowds at these stipas, and make their several offering 
at the ono wllich is th e object of their devotion. The followers of Abhi-dharma 
offer to Sari-putra, and those who practise contemplation (dhijdna) to Mutdgal- 
rivaua. Those who adhere to the Sutras pay their homage to Purua-r.iaihd- 
yani-putra; those who study the Vinaya honour Upali; religions women 
honour Ananda; those who have not yet been fully instructed (catechumens) 
honour lldhula; those who study tho.Mahd-ydna honour all the Bodhi-satwas * 
Banners enriched with pearls float in the air, and gorgeous umbrellas‘are 

grouped m procession. Clouds of incense and constant showers of flowers 

obseuro the sight of the sun and moon. The king and his ministers apply 
themselves with zeal to tho practice of meritorious works. Five or six e 
about a mile and a quarter-to tho east of the town is a monastery on a hill’’ 
.he sides of which have been excavated to allow of tlje construction of cells! 
Ihe approach js by a ravine. It is said to have been built by the vendable 

7“ g T a - ^ ltS CeUtre may be Seen a 8t *P a which odcloses some nail-. Vings 
of he Tathfigata. At a hill to the north of this monastery is a cav, , the 

rock, twenty feet high and thirty feet broad, where had been cob 

immense number of little bambu spikes, each only four inches 1mm 
married couple, whom the venerable Upagupta had converted and"' i 
obtained the rank of Arhaf,t he added a spike. But he took r 

* A Bodhi-sutwa is doflued^Ta being ^Tas arrived 
consents to rerna.n as a creature (satica) for tho good of men. 

t An Arhat is a saint who has attained to tho fourth grade iu tho a P »le of perfection 
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IMPORTANCE OF MATHURA' IN BUDDHA’S LIFETIME. 




other persons, even though they had attained the same degree cf sanctity. 24 
or 25 li to the south-east of this cave was a large dry tank with a stupa by its 
side, wdiere it was said that ono day as Buddha was pacing up and down, he was 
offered some honey by a monkey, which ho graciously told him to mix with water 
and divide among the monks. The monkey was so charmed at the condescension 
that ho forgot wdiere he was, and in his ecstasy fell over into the tank and was 
drowned: as a reward for his meritorious conduct, when he next took birth, it 
v r as in human form. A little to the north of this tank was a wood with several 
stupas to mark the spots that had been hallowed by the presence of the four 
earlier Buddhas, and where 1,250 famous teachers of the law, such as Sari- 
putra and Mudgdla-putra, had given themselves up to meditation. When the 
Tatliagata (he adds) lived in the world, he often travelled in this kingdom, and 
monuments have been erected in every place where he expounded the law. 

The Lalita Vistara, which is the oldest and most authentic record that the 
Buddhists possess, gives a most elaborate account of Sakya Muni’s early 
adventures, and of the six years of preliminary penance and seclusiou that he 
spent in the woods of Uruvilva, (now Buddh Gaya) before he commenced 
his public ministry ; but the narrative terminates abruptly with his departure 
for Banaras, which was the first place to which he betook himself after 
he had attained to the fulness of perfect knowledge. There is no equally 
trustworthy and consecutive record of the second and more important half of 

his life the 40 years which he spent in the promulgation of his new creed _ and 

it is therefore impossible to say at what period he paid those frequent visits to 
Mathuni ol which Hwen Thsang speaks. There is, however, no reason to 
doubt that they were paid ; for the place was one of much importance in his 
time and, like every other new teacher, it was the great centres of population 
that he laboured most to influence. In Beal’s translation of the Chinese ver¬ 
sion < c the Ab hinishk r a man a Sutra, we find Mathura styled the capital of nil 
Jaml i-dwipa, and on that account it was one of the first suggested as a tit 
place for Buddha to take birth in.. He rejected it, however, on the ground that 
the king by whom it was ruled, a powerful monarch, Subdim by name, was a 
heretic. The objections to other large cities were, either that the king's pe¬ 
digree had some flaw ; or that he was a Brahman not a Kshatriya by caste * 
or that he had already a large family; or that the people were insubordinate 
and r.olf-willed, Banaras and Ujaiyin were considered unworthy for a similar 
reason as Mathura, viz., that at the former there were four heretical schools of 
philosophy, and that the king of the latter did not believe in a future state. 
The use of the word ‘heretical’ is to bo noted ; for it clearly indicates that 
Buddha did not intend to break entirely with Hinduism ; or rather, like the 
English 1 lie formers oi the ldth century and Dr. Dellinger and his 4< okl Catho- 
i 25 
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FIRST DISCOVERY OF BUDDHIST REMAINS. 


lies” on tlie continent of Europe at the present day, or Babu Kesav Chafidra 
Sen in Calcutta, or, in short, like all subverters of established systems, he found 
it politic to disguise the novelty of his theories by retaining the old terminology, 
and thus investing them with the prestige of a spurious antiquity. 

In consequence of the changes in religion and the hng lapse of time, the 
whole of the ancient Buddhist buildings described by the Chinese pilgrims had 
been overthrown, buried, and forgotten, till quite recently, when some fragments 
of them have been again brought to light. The first discovery was made by 
General Cunningham, in 1853, who noticed some capitals and pillars lying about 
within the enclosure of the Katra, the site of the Hindu temple of Kesava 
Deva. A subsequent search revealed the architrave of a gateway and other 
sculptures, including in particular a standing figure of Buddha, three and-a- 
half feet high, which was found at the bottom of a well, with an inscription 
at its base recording the gift of the statue to the 6 Yasa Vihara,’ or ‘ Convent 
of Glory,’ which may be taken as the name of one of the Buddhist establish¬ 
ments that had existed on the spot. The date of the presentation was recorded 
in figures which could not be certainly deciphered.* 

A far more important discovery was made in 1860, in digging the foun¬ 
dation of the Magistrate and Collector’s new court-house. The site selected for 
this building was an extensive mound overhanging the Agra road at the en¬ 
trance to the # civil station. It had always been regarded as merely the remains 
of a series of brick-kilns, and had been further protected against exploration 
by the fact that it was crowned by a small mosque. This was, for military 
reasons, blown down during the mutiny ; and afterwards, on clearing away the 
rubbish and excavating for the new foundations, it was found to have been 
erected, in accordance with the common usage of the Muhammadan conquerors, 
upon the ruins of a destroyed temple. A number of Buddhist statues, * illars, 
and basso-relievos, were disinterred ; and the inscriptions, as partial! deci¬ 
phered, would seem to indicate that the mound was occupied by sevoAl dif¬ 
ferent monasteries j three of which, according to General Cunningham, bore 
the names of S.mghamittra-sada Vihara, Huvishka Vihdra,and Kundokhara,t 
or as it may be read, Kunda-Suka Vih&ra. On the pedestal of a seated figure 
was found recorded the first half of a king’s name, Vasu ; the latter part 
was broken away, but the lacuna should probably bo supplied with the word 
< deva,’ as a group of figures inscribed with the name of King Vasudeva 
and date Sambat 87, was discovered in 1871 at a neighbouring pound called 

fhi. statue was one of those removed by Dr. Playfair to the Museum at Agra, 
t It mu^t be U‘l mined that Kuudokhara, i. e. t Kuada-pushkara, ia a very questionable com- 
pr,u. .. into ihc two members oi which it iB composed would bear each precisely the same 
meaning. 






date 6f the inscriptions. 




the ‘ Kunkali tlla.’ Transcripts and translations of many of these inscriptions 
have been since made by different scholars tfnd have been published by Gene¬ 
ral Cunningham in Volume Ilf. of his Archaeological Survey ; but they are for 
the most part of a very tentative character and leave much room for uncertainty, 
both as regards reading and interpretation. They are all brief votive records, 
giving only the name of the obscure donor, accompanied by sopm -stereotyped 
religious formula. The dates, which it would be specially interesting to ascer¬ 
tain, are indicated by figures, the value of which has been definitely determined; 
but the era to which they refer is still matter of dispute. Dr. Rajendra-Mla 
Mitra has consistently maintained from the first that it is the Saka ora, begin¬ 
ning from 76 A. D.; and if so, the series ranges between ISO and 206 A D. 
The most numerous remains were portions of stone railing of the particular 
type used to enclose Buddhist shrines and monuments. The whole were made 
over to the Agra museum, where the railings were roughly put together in 
such a way as to indicate the original arrangements. The entii-e collection 
has since been again removed elsewhere; I believe to Allahabad ; but as there 
is no proper building for their reception there, nobody appears to know any¬ 
thing about them, and it is very much to be regretted that they were ever 
allowed to be taken from Mathura. Many of the pillars were marked with 
figures as a guide to the builder; and thus we learn that one set, for they were 
of various sizes, consisted of at least as many as 129 pieces. There were also 
found three large seated figures of Buddha, of which two were full, the third 
a little 'ess than life-size; and the bases of some 30 large columns. It was 
chiefly round these baso3 that the inscriptions were engraved. One of the 
most noticeable fragments was a stone hand, measuring a loot across the palm, 
which must have belonged to a statue not less than from 20 to 24 feet in 
height. 


Most of the sculptures were executed in common red sandstone and were 
of indifferent workmanship, in every way inferior to the specimens more re¬ 
cently cisco vered nt other mounds in the neighbourhood. The most artistic 
was tli(5 figure of a dancing-girl, rather more than half life-size, in a tolerably 
natural and graceful attitude.* Like the so-called figure of Silonus’ discovered 
by James Priusep, in 183(3, of which a detailed description will be given fur¬ 
ther on, it was thought that it might have been the work of a Greek artist. 
This conjecture, though I do not accept it myself, involves no historical diffi¬ 
culty, since in the Yuga-Pur&na of the Gargi-Sauhim, written about the year 50 
B. C , it is explicitly stated that Mathura was reduced by the Greeks' and that 

*iTwo representations of this figure are giv c u in Cunningliam’s Archeological Survey, 
Vol. I., mge 240- 
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MATHURA CONQUERED BY THE GREEKS. 


their victorious armies advanced into the very heart of Hindustan, even as fat* 
us Fatali-putra, The text is as follows: — 

cTci: HT^rfHT?RT3T rngtf rT^JT I 

rfri: Ulf} TITSm fl?T I 

twit: nii wreTZTf^ h hyih: i 

“ Then those hateful conquerors, the Greeks, after reducing Saketa,* the 
country of Panchula and Mathura, will take Kusuma-dhvaja (Patali-putra.; 
and when Pusbpa-pura ( i . e., Patali-putra) is taken, evory province will 
assuredly become disordered.” 


In close proximity to the mound where the antiquities, which wo have des¬ 
cribed above, were discovered, is a large walled enclosure, called the Daradama 
lor some years past occupied by the reserves of the district police, but originally 
on ■ of a series of sardes erected in the time of the Delhi Emperors along the 
road between the two royal residences of Agra and Delhi. Hence the adjoin¬ 
ing hamlet derives its name of Sarae Jamalpur; and for the sake of conve¬ 
nience, when future reference is made to the mound, it will be by that, title. 
As it is at some distance to the south-east of tho katra, the traditional site of 
ancient Mathura, and so far agrees with the position assigned by Hwen Thsanrr 
to the stupa erected to commemorate Buddha’s interview with the monkey, 
there is plausible ground* for identifying the two places. Tho identif cation Is 
confirmed by the discovery of the inscription with the name Kundo Khara or 
Ivundasuka; for, whichever way the word is read, it would seem to contain a 
reference to a tank {kundd), aud a tank was the characteristic feature of Hwen 
Tlisaug'.-. monkey stupa. It at first appears a little strange that there should 
be, as the inscriptions lead us to inter, four separate monasteries on one bill 
but Genera! Cunningham states that in Banna, where Buddhism is still the 
national religion, such juxtaposition is by no means uncommbn. 


As already mentioned, it is very uncertain whether the era intended is 
really the Sdka; it might be that of Yikramfidityn, or of the Seleucidac, or of 
Bund ha s M in'an a , or of the .particular monarch whoso name is specified, 


Thc o£ s4kut0 h aaccrl,lil ‘« d tw*c taken place early in the reign of MeniwteT 
v. ho ascended the throne in the year 144 B. C, Pnehpa-raitra being , t that time King of p» a ,/ 

peSrn. The Onrgi Sunhitfi if an ancient and extremely rare work, of which only five M.S.S — 
ail apparently imperfect-are us yet known to be in existence. Three arc in Earone^ 
, ‘ br * ri « 5 0,,t ,Jfelon B* to D , wno was Ute first to call attention to thc *n»k in the 

Preinee to his edition of Varfilm Milura’a Brilmt Sanhltf, in which it is frequently ,,noted . 

an4 the lifth htife bciii recently a!ucovere4 Doctor Bul^or. v * 
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Before the discovery of these and similar inscriptions, the history of India, from 
the invasion of Alexander the Great to that by Mahmud of Ghazni, was almost 
an absolute blank, in which however the name of Vikramaditya, the reputed 
founder of the era still most in vogue among Hindus, enjoyed such universal 
celebrity that it seemed impossible for any question to be raised regarding 
hint. This solitary stand-point has completely given way under the weight 
of modern researches, and not only Yikramaditya’s paramount sovereignty, 
but even his existence, is now denied, and that by disputants who will scarcely 
find a siugle other matter on which to agree. Mr. Fergusson writes, “No 
authentic traces exist of any king bearing the name or title of Vikramaditya 
having lived in the first century before Christ; nor”—though here his assertion 
will be disputed— a has it been possible to point to any event as occurring B. 0. 
5(1, which was of sufficient importance to give rise to the institution of an era 
for its commemoration.” Similarly, Professor Bhaii Daji, of Bombay, declared 
that he knew of no inscription, dated in this Sambat , before the eleventh cen¬ 
tury ot the Christian era; and, though this appears to be carrying incredulity 
a little too far, General Cunningham, upon whose accuracy every reliance can 
be placed, says that the earliest inscription of the Vikramaditya era, that he 
has seen, bears date 811, that is A, D. 754. Now, if the era was really esta¬ 
blished before the birth of Christ, it is difficult to understand why it should 
have lain so long dormant and then have become so curiously revived and so 
generally adopted. 

Various solutions of the difficulty have been attempted. It has been 
definitely ascertained that the title Vikramaditya was borne by a kino* Sri 
Harsha, who reigned at U jayin, in the first half of the sixth century A. D., 
and General Cunningham conjectures with some probability that it was lie 
who restored the general use of the old era (which had been to a great extent 
superseded by the introduction of the Saka era in 70 A. D.) and made it 
his own, simply by changing its name to that which it now bears. The kin_ 
by whom it was really established about the year 57 B. C., he conceives to have 
been the Indo-Scythian Kanishka. 

Tl. s is a persona go who as yet scarcely figures at all in histories intended 
for tb general reader; but it is certain that he was one of the greatest sover¬ 
eigns hat ever hold swuy in Upper India and, if not the first to introduce Bud¬ 
dhism, ^as at least the one who difinitely established it as the stale religion. 
The Sanskrit Chronicle, entitled tho Baja-Tarangini, mentions among the 
successors of the great Asoka, in the latter half of the century immediately 
preceJ ng the birth of Christ, three kings of foreign descent named Hushka 
(or H ivishka), Jushka, and Kanishka. The later Muhammadan writers 
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102 CONNECTION BETWEEN MATBUR^ AND KASHMfR. 

represent tliem as brothers ; but it is not so stated in the original text, tho 
words of which are simply as follows:— 

TnwTT5?ig% mi nm: 

“ There, too, the three kings, Hushka, Jushka, and Kanishka, born 
of Turushka descent, monarchs of eminent virtue. In their exalted reign a 
great part of the region of Kashmir was occupied by peripatetic Buddhist 
ascetics.” 

Their dominions are known to have included Kabul, Kashmir, and Pan- 
jab ; and tho recently discovered inscriptions imply that their sway extended 
thence as far south as Mathura. It is true that many of the religious buildings 
in holy places have been founded by foreign princes, who had no territorial con¬ 
nection with the neighbourhood ; but there seems to have been some special bond 
of union between Mathur& and Kashmir. Incrodiblo it has boon doomed by 
most geographers, it iB yet within tho range of possibility, as pointed out 
by Professor Wilson, that Ptolemy intended, by tho closo similarity of 
names, to indicate a connection between Kacnr^plalmb rAs rod Hied ff 7 rot f fcal toO 
^avlofiakKatroilVociblos'iTTjrjds —that is, Kasperia, or Kashmir, at the 
sources of tho Vitasta, the Chandra-bh6ga, and the R&vi —and the Ka-h- 
peircei, dwelling lower down on the Vindhya range and the banks of the 
Jamunii, one of whose chief towns was Mathurfc. For, further, Ptolemy ro 
presents 4j* iravoatov XJ/pa i the country of Pandu^ as lying in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Vitasta, or Jhelain; while Arrian, quoting from Megasthenes, says 
it derived its name from Pandoca, the daughter of Hercules, the divinity 
specially venerated by tho Surasoni on the Januina. Thus, as it would seem, ho 
identifies Mathura, tho chief town of the Suraseni, with Pandoca. Bal irama, 
one of its two tutelary divinities, may be certainly recognized as Bclms tho 
Indian Hercules ; while, if we allow for a little distortion of the o? ginal 
legend, L'ritbu, another name of Kunti, the mother of the Pandavas and sister 
of Krishna and Balavama’s father, Vasudeva, may be considered the native 
form which was corrupted into Pandora. 

In historical illustration of the same lino of argument, it may be remarked 
that Honanda L, the king of Kashmir contemporary with Krishna, is elated 
(Ihtjd. Tarangini, L, 50) to have been a kinsman of Jarasaudha and to have 
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assisted him in the siege of Mathura.* He was slain there on the bank of the 
Kalindi, i.e., the Jamuna, by Balarama. His son and successor, Damodara, a 
few years later, thinking to avenge his father’s death, made an attack on a party 
of Krishna’s friends, as they were returning from a wedding at Gandhara near 
the Indus, but himself met his death at that hero’s hands. The next occupant 
of the throne of Mathura in succession to Jar&sandha was Kama, the faithful 
ally of the Kauravas, against whom the great war was waged by Krishna and 
the Pandavas. Gonanda II., the son of Damodara, was too young to take any 
part in the protracted struggle ; but the reigning houses of Mathura and Kash¬ 
mir acknowledged a common enemy in Krishna, and the fact appears to have 
conduced to a friendly feeling between the two families, which lasted for many 
generations. Thus we read in the Haja-Tarangini (IV., 512;f that when 
Jayapida, who reigned over Kashmir at the end of the eighth century after 
Christ, built his new capital of Jayapura, a stately temple was founded there 
and dedicatod to Mahadova under the title of Achesvara, by Acha, the son-in- 
law of Pramoda, the king of Mathura. $ 

Three inscriptions have been found bearing the name of Kanishka. Of 
these one is dated Scunbat 9, another 28; in the third the year has unfortu¬ 
nately been broken away. The memorials of his successor, the Maharaja 
Huvishka, are more numerous, and the dates range from Sambat 39 to 50. 
In one instance, however, the gift is distinctly made to the king’s Vihara, which 
docs not necessarily imply that the king was still living at the time; and the 

* ^ . i 
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« Gonanda, the king of Kashmir, having been summoned by his relation, Jarasandhn, to kia 
assistance, besieged with a mighty army Krishna's city of Mathura.” 

| cfRR ■STETOT iiT| | 

Trsrarf: ttorvsi ^romr warn??!: i 

NO 

J I have not been able to trace king Pramoda's name elsewhere. He may hav# been one of 
the seveD Nagas (or, according to another M.S., Maun a) princes, whom the Vayu Purana men- 
tions as destined to reign over Mathurd— 

Htnci =3 VTOT WRT V5JJ I I 

“ The Beveu Nagas will possess the pleasant city o£ Mathura/' 
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same may have been the intention of the other inscriptions; since the gramma¬ 
tical construction of the words, which give the king’s name and titles in the 
genitive case, is a little doubtful, the word upon which they depend not being 
clearly expressed, Huvishka was succeeded by Vasudeva, who, notwithstaud- 
ing Iiis purely Indian name, must be referred to the same dynasty, since ordi- 
narily he is honoured with the same distinctive titles, Mahdrdja Rdjatirdja 
Devapuira; and for Demputra is in one legend substituted SJidhi , by which the 
Indo-Scythian Princes were specially distinguished. On gold coins, moreover, 
Lis name is given in Greek characters. 

Of the Bactrian dynasty that preceded the above the two last reigning 
princes were the Satrap Rajabal, whose coins bear a double legend, the one in 
Greek, the other in Pali characters, and the Satrap Saudasa, of whose reign 
one inscription has been discovered at Mathura. This latter, it appears, was 
subjugated bv the great Indo-Scythian conqueror, Wema Kadphises; and it is 
perhaps more probable that the Yikramaditya era dates from his victory rather 
than from the accession of his son Kanishka, 

The succession then stands as follows: * 


Bactrian. 


The Satrap Rajabal, from 120 to 80 B. C. 
The Satrap Saudasa, from 80 to 57 B. C. 


Indo-Scythian (Buddhist). 


Wcma Kadphises, or Yikramaditya, 57 B. C. 

The MaharAja Kanishka c. 50 to 29 B. C. 

The Maharaja Huvishka, e. 29 to 13 B. 0. 

The Mah&raja Vasudeva, c. 13 B. C. to 30 A. D, 

The Maharaja Gondophares, c. 30 A. D. to 35 A. D. 

Beyond Vasudeva the Mathura discoveries supply no information ; but it 
may be reasonably conjectured that his immediate successor was Gondophares, 
of v horn an inscription has been found at Takht-i-Bahi, now in the Labor 
museum, with a date read by Professor Dowson as Sambat 100, corresponding 
to 43 A. D. A very special interest attaches to this name, since it has been 
preserved by ecclesiastical tradition as that of the Prince, upder whom S. 
Thomas the Apostle suffered martyrdojm about the year 50 A. D. The sub,- 
sta dial truth of the legend is thus confirmed in a very remarkable manner ; 
and whether or no it should be attributed to the effects of the divine displea¬ 
sure, the fact appears clear that Gondophares was the last of his lino to sit 
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upon tlie throne. He was deposed by Ghatotkaclia, the founder of the famous 
Gupta dynasty, which lasted for five generations as follows :— 

Gupta Dynasty (Brahmanical.) 

Chandra Gupta I., 78 A. D. 

Samudra Gupta, 113 A. D. 

Chandra Gupta II., 153 A. D. 

Kumar a Gupta, 188 A. D. 

Skanda Gupta, 220 A. D. 

In the reign of Skanda Gupta, one of his Generals, by name Bhatt&rka, 
revolted and established himself as the independent sovereign of Saurashtfa. 

By the year 319 A. D. the Gupta power had been entirely destroyed, and 
Bhattarka’s great grandson, Guhasena, had inaugurated a new era called the 
Ballabhi. 

Mr. Thomas, the celebrated numismatist, has broached a theory that the 
era intended is that of the Scleueidae, which commenced on the 1st of Octo¬ 
ber, 312 B. C. The long interval of time between this date and either the 
Vikram&ditya or the Saka initial year would seem to render his hypothesis 
altogether untenable, as being utterly subversive of accepted chronology. 

But from such an inscription as that of Kanishka with the date Sambat 9 he 
does not deduce the year 303 B. C. (that is 312-9) but rather supposes that 
as we ourselves ordinarily write ’75 for 1875, so the Indo-Scytkians wrote 9 
for 309 ; and thus Sambat 9 might correspond with the year 3 B. C. A 
curious confirmation of thi3 view may be observed in the fact that the inscrip¬ 
tions, in which the dates range from 9 to 98, employ a division of the vear 
into the three seasons, Grishma, Yarsha, and Hemanta, that is to say, the hot 
weather, the rains, and the wiuter ; and the day is specified as (for example) 
tlie 11th of the 4tli month of the particular season. In only one of the 
Mathura inscriptions is the date above a hundred, viz, 135 ; and here tne 

: ion of time is according to the Hindu Calendar still* in use, the particular 
month named being Pushy a. Hence it maybe inferred that this inscription 
belongs to an entirely different scries and may very probably refer to the 
Baka era. 

The Seleucidau era is obviously one that might have recommended itself 
to a dynasty of mixed Greek descent ; but another that might with equal or 
even greater probability have been employed, is the Kashmirian era used by 
Kalhan*. in the last- tfiree books of his Lidja-Tarangini, and which is still familar 
to the Br&kmans of that country. It is otherwise called the era of the Sap- 
tarshis and dates from the secular procession of Ursa Major, Chaitra sudi 1 of 
t 27 
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the 26th year of the Kali-yuga, 3076 B. C. It is known to be a fact and is 
not a mere hypothesis, that when this era is used, the hundreds are generally 
omitted. The chronological difficulties involved in these inscriptions seem 
therefore almost to defy solution : for the era may commence either in March, 
3076 B. C., or in October, 312 B*C., or in 57 B. 0., or in 78 A. D. There is 
further a difficulty in considering that any one era can be intended : for one 
inscription has been found, dated 47, mentioning Huvishka as king, while 
two others bearing Vasiideva’s name, are dated respectively 44 and 83, which 
would thus make Vasudeva at once the predecessor and the successor of 
Huvishka. The simplest way of meeting this difficulty would be to refer the 
figures to the year of the king’s reign, and a small fragment of an inscrip¬ 
tion that I found in the Jam&lpur mound bears the words... shkasya rdjya- 

samvatsare 28 Hemant 3 div. of which the most obvious translation would 
le 1 On the day of the third winter month of the 28th year of the 

reign of Kanishka’ (a3 the name it would seem must have been). Nor 
need any difficulty bo occasioned by the use of the word Sambat to 

denote the year of a momarch’s reign. For though modern practice res¬ 

tricts the term exclusively to the Yikramadity a era, such was not always the 
case : witness the inscription on the temple of Gobind Deva at Brinda-ban— 
Sand'O.t 34 bri Sakabandh Akbar Shah rdj —* in the 34th year of the reign of 
the Emperor Abkar.’ But the height to which the figures run is fatal to this 
theory ; and a final solution to the mystery has yet to ho sought. 

About hali-a-mile duo west of the Jamalpur mound is a small one on tho 
edge of the Circular Hoad, where I found tho lower extremities of two large 
seated figures, in red sandstone; the one a Buddha, with an inscription at tho 
base, of which the only words legible are : varsha mdse 2 divas 6, ‘on the 6th 
day of the 2nd month of the rains.’ The other is almost a fac-sitnile of a 
sculpture figured at page 36 of Mr. Oldham’s Memoir of Ghazipur, among 
the antiquities found at a place called Aonrihdr. It is well executed and 
represents a woman with her left hand clasping an infant in her lap. One 
loot rests on an elaborately ornamented stool, tho other is doubled under her 
body. There are five small accessory figures, one in front and two on cither 
side at the back. 

Between this mound and Jamalpur is an extensive ridge, which I spent some 
<J : r,8 to fliploring, but found noil,in- of interest. Tho Most like ' ■ in tins 

lmmodiuh neighbourhood that yet remains j be examined is a mound at.the 
back of die jail and within its outer precincts. I brought away one figure 
from it . Close by is an enormous pit out of which earth was taken t. con- 
.d'Ui'.'l inc mud walls oi the enclosure. As this is objectionable from a sanitary 
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From tho .Tamilpur Sarie mound: King Kanishka, year 28. See page 105. 
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From the base of a statue of Buddha, found at the Jamilpur Saric mound. See page 107. 
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Prom tbe Jumilpmr Satie mound. See page LC.6. 
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point of view as well as unsightly, prison labour might with advantage be 
employed in levelling the mound and using the earth to fill up the pit; by which 
means two objects would be obtained. 

Since my transfer from the district, the Jamal pur mound, which had 
so. often been explored before with valuable results, has been completely 
levelled, at a cost of Rs. 7,236, the work having been sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment as a famine relief operation. A largo number of miscellaneous sculp¬ 
tures have been discovered, of which I have received no definite description. 

But the more prominent object is a life-size statue of Buddha, which is very 
finely executed aud, when found, was in excellent preservation, though unfor¬ 
tunately broken in two pieces by a fracture just above the ankles.* On the 
base is an inscription in Pali characters, of which a transcript has been sent 
me by a clever native draughtsman. I decipher it as follows : — 

“ Deyadharmayam Sakya-bhikshu Yasa-dittasya. Yad atra puuyam, tad 
bhavatu m&td-pi troll suklia rya pdddhya yatam cha sarvva-satv-anuttarajnana- 
vaptayc.” 

I have probably misread some of the letters printed in italics, for as they 
stand they yield no sense. The remainder I translate as follows : 

« This is the votive offering of the Buddhist monk Yasa-ditta. If there 
is any merit in it, may it work for the good of his father and mother and 
for the propagation of perfect knowledge throughout the world. 1 ’ 

In Sanskrit the primary meaning of deya-dharma is ‘the duty of giving’*; 
but in Pali it ordinarily stands for 4 the gift ’ itself. The literal signification 
of the monk’s name, Yasa-ditta is 4 Resplendent with glory’ ; ditto, being 
the Pali, Prdkrit, or Hindi form of the Sanskrit dipt a, by a rule of Yararuehi’s, 
under which the example given is sutta (the modern sotd) for supta. Vdpti , 

‘ the propagation’ is from the root vap , to sow ; from which also comes the 
Hindi word bap, 4 a father,’ like the Latin sator from sero. 

A second inscription of some length commences with the words Malid - 
rdjasya Devciputvasya Huviahkasya Satnvatsore nl IL’manta f/idsa 1 u/r...... 

but 1 have not been able to read further, ns the only transcript that 1 have 
received is a very imperfect one. A great number of fragmentary sculptures 
of different kinds have also, as I understand, been discovered, and some of 

*~The face of this statue was a really beautiful piece of sculpture, of far moJ^.iirtlsLic 

character than iu any other figure that has yet been discovered. However, not the slightest 

cure was tftkyn to preserve it from iujuiry; and the nose ha9 now been broken off. either by 
some hifeoted iconoclastic Muhammadan,* or by some child in the mere spirit of mischief. 

The difchg urement irreparable, and that it should have beeu allowed to Occur is not 
very creditable to the local authorities. 
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them have been photographed for General Cunnigham, who spent several 
days at Mathura, for the purpose of examining them. His account will doubt¬ 
less appear in some future volume of his Archaeological Survey. 

Since General Cunningham’s visit a third inscribed slab has been 
found. A transcript has been made and sent me and a fac-simile of it is given 
in the accompanying plate. I have not yet succeeded in deciphering it. It 
begins with the word siddham ; then apparently followed the date, but 
unfortunately there is here a flaw in the stone. After the flaw is the word 
etasya* The second line begins with the word Bhagavat. In the third line 
is the name Mathura; at the end of the sixth line mdtapitroh ; in the middle 
of the seventh line bhavatu sarvva. 

Incidental allusion has already been made to the Kankali, or, as it is occa¬ 
sionally called, the Jaini Tila.f This is an extensive mound on the side of the 
Agm and Delhi road, between the Bharat-pur and Dig gates of the city. A frag¬ 
ment of a carved Buddhist pillar is set up in a mean little shed on its summit and 
docs duty for the goddess Kankali, to whom it is dedicated. A few years ago, 
the hill was partially trenched, when two colossal statues of Buddha, in his 
character of teacher, were discovered. They are each seven and-a-half feet in 
height, and are probably now in the Allahabad museum. Whatever else was found 
was collected on the same spot as the remains from the Jam&lpur mound, and 
it is therefore possible (as no accurate note was made at the time) that some of 
the specimens referred to the latter locality were not really found there ; but 
there is no doubt as to the inscriptions, and this is the only, point of any 
importance. Further excavations resulted in the discovery of several muti¬ 
lated statues of finer stone and superior execution, and it was thought that 
many more might still remain buried; as the adjoining fields for a considerable 
distance were strewn with fragments applied to all sorts of vile purposes. A 

* The word following et&ya begins with the letters pu — the remainder being defaced— 
and was probable purvaye. This phrase etasya purvaye is of frequent occurrence in these ins¬ 
criptions and is translated by General Cunniughavi ‘ on this very date*. I do not think it 
can bear such a meaning. It might be literally rendered »after this;’ but it is really au 
expletive like the Hindi dye, or occasionally the Sanskrit tad-ananturam, with which an Indian 
correspondent generally begins a letter-after the stereotyped complimentary exordium— and 
which, in the absence of full stops and capital letters, serves to indicate a transition to a new 
subject. 

f By the roadside, between tbe Kank&li Tlla and the Siva Til there is a handsome chhatri, 
built; io 1873, in memory of Chau In- Geuda, Purohit to the Rdj* of Jhalrd-pattan. It was, 
intended t • add a rest -house ; but, in consequence of a complaint made by tbe District Engineer, 
the design was abandoned and the chhatri itself has never been thoroughly completed. The 
bulldiog in ao ornamental that I hoped an encroachment of a few inches on to fcho side of thg 
road might have been purdoned, but my suggestion to that effect was supimarily scouted. 
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From the KankAli tila. See page 109. 






From a mound on the Circular Road. See page 106. 
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largo figure of an elephant—unfortunately without its trunk— standing on.the 
capital of a pillar and in all respects similar to the well-known example at San- 
kisa, but pf much coarser work, was found in 1871 in a neighbouring garden. 
On the front of tho abacus is engraved an inscription with the name of King 
Huvishka and date 4 Rambat 39. ’ Another inscription, containing the name of 
King Kanisbka, with date 4 Sambat 9/ was discovered the same day on the 
mound itself below a square pillar carved with four nude figures, one on each 
face. This is of special interest, inasmuch as nude figures are always con¬ 
sidered a distinctive mark of the Jain sect, which was supposed to be a late 
perversion of Buddhism; an opinion, however, which most scholars have now 
abandoned. Mah&vira the 24th and last of the great Jinas died in 520 B. C. 
while the Nirvana, or death, of Buddha, the founder of the rival faith, has 
finally been determined as having taken place in 477 B. 0. Indeed, it was sug¬ 
gested by Colebrooke, though further research would seem to have disproved 
tho theory, that Buddha was actually a disciple of Mahavira’s. 

Among other sculptures more recently found hero may be mentioned tho 
following:— 

1 s t .— A life-size seated figure with an elaborately carved nimbus and long 
hair flowing over the shoulders and down the back. Tho head is lost. 2nd.— 
A teacher of the law standing between two tiers of small figures seated in the 
attitude of contemplation, with a Oaliban-liko monster Sprawling over tho top 
of the canopy above his head. The arms and feet of tho principal figure aro 
missing; but with this exception tho group is iu good preservation and is well 
executed. Srd.— Aepandril of a doonvay carved with tho roprescntatioirof a 
triumphal column with a bell capital surmounted by winged lions supporting 
the figure of an elephant, The reverse has an ornamental border enclosing a 
short inscription in which the name of the donor is given as Mugali-putra. 
4 ^ __a chaumukhi , or pillar of four (headless) Buddhas, seated back to back, 
well executed in .fine white stone. 5/A.—A chaumukhi of four standing nude 
figures, roughly carved in coarse red sandstone. Gth. - A pair of columns, 

feet high, characteristically carved with three horizontal bands of convcn- 
tional foliage and festoons, which aro slightly suggestive of a classic model. 
7 cross-bar of a Buddhist railing with a sculptured medallion on either 
bi g Pi $th.—A small seated figure with six persous standing in a line below, 
three on each side of a chakra, which they aro adoring. There is an insoriptimi 
in one line as follows:— 

. ftiddham . Jkika^/a datta Bhikshusua vikarasija ; 

Which I would translate thus: 4 May it prosper, tho gift of Jivika, a 
mendicant, for the monastery. 

28 1 
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.It is worthy of l-emark that no definite line of foundation has ever been 
brought to light, nor any large remains of plain masonry superstructure; but only 
confused medley of broken statues without even the pedestals on which they 
must have been originally erected. This suggests a suspicion that possibly 
there never was a temple on the site, but that the sculptures were brought 
from different places in the neighbourhood and hero thrown into a pit by the 
Muhammadans to be buried. They clearly beloug to two very different periods. 
The more ancient are roughly carved in coarse red sandstone and, whenever 
there is any lettering, it is in Pali: the more modem display much higher 
artistic skill, are executed in much finer material, and all the inscriptions.are in 
the Nagari character one being apparently dated in the twelfth century after 
Christ. But upon the whole 1 conclude that the discovery of no foundations 
in situ is rather to be explained by the fact that the mound has long served as a 
quarry, and that bricks and small blocks of stone, being more useful for ordinary 
building purposes, would all be removed, when cumbrous and at the same time 
broken statues might be left undisturbed. 

It is possible that here may have stood the Upagupta monastery, mentioned 
by Hwen Thsang. As there is no trace of any large tank in its immediate 
proximity, it was more probably the site of a monastery than of a stupa. For a 
tank was almost a m.w 'comitaut of the latter; its ex- avation supp! 

the earth for the construction of the mound, in the centre of which the relics 
wr-re deposited. Hence a different procedure has to be adopted in exploring a 
mound believed to have been a stupa from what would be followed in other 
cases. Unless the object bo to discover the relics, it is ordinarily a waste of 
labour to cat deep into its centre ; for the images which surmounted it must 
have fallen down outside its base, where they have been gradually buried by 
i he crumbling away of the stupa over them and will be found at no great depth 
below the surface. But, in the case of a temple or monastery, the mound is 
itself the ruined building; if Muhammadans were the destroyers, it was 
generally utilized as the substructure of a mosque. The Upagupta monas- 
ery, it is true, is snicl to have comprised a stiipa also, but it would appear from 
the way in which ir. is mentioned to have been comparatively a small one: it 
may well have formed the raised centre of the Kankali Tfla, into which I duo- 
and funnel nothing. 

But whatever the purpose of the original buildings, it is clear that the hill 
was frequented as a religions site for upwards of :t thousand years. Some of 
ilm statues are uunmtakenbly Buddhist and about coeval with the institution 
°! ti.ristiaiuty; while olhers are as clearly Jaiu and one of these is dated 
Sambat 1134. Either the Jains succeeded the Buddhists in the same way as 
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Protestants have taken the place of Catholics in our English Cathedrals ; or 
the two rival sects may have existed together, like Greek and Latin Christians 
in the holy places of Jerusalem. 

Hwen Tlisang describes the Dpagupta monastery as lying to the east of 
the town and the Kan kali Tila is a little to the east of the katra, which was 
certainly the centre of the old Buddhist city, the local tradition to that effect 
having been confirmed by the large number of antiquities recently found in its 
neighbourhood The only difficulty in so considering it arises from the fact 
that Mathura has at all times been represented as standing on the bank of 
the Jamuna, while the katra is nearly a mile away from it. Popularly, this 
objection is removed by an appeal to the appearance of the ground, which has 
evidently been affected by fluvial action, and also by the present habits of the 
river, which is persistent in endeavouring to desert its present channel in favour 
of one still more to the east. The stream, it is said, may have so worked its 
way between the natural hills and artificial mounds that the temples, which 
once stood on its east bank, found themselves on the west, while those that 
were originally on the western verge of the river were eventually left far in- 
land. This was the view taken by Tavernier more than two centuries ago,* 
who was so far influenced by the popular tradition and the appearance of tl^e 
country as to assert positively, not only that the course of the river had 
changed, but that the change had taken placo quite recently. His words are 
as follows:— u At Cheka Sera” (by which he must intend the Shahganj same, 
then recently built) “ may be seen one of the largest pagodas in all India. Con¬ 
nected with it is a hospital for monkeys, not only for those that are ordinarily 
on the spot, but also for any that may come from the surrounding country, 
and Hindus are employed to feed them. This pagoda is called Matura, and 
was once held in much greater veneration by the heathen than it is now: 
the reason being that the Jam and used to flow at its foot, and so tho 
Hindus, whether natives, or .-dangers who had come from a distance on a 
pilgrimage for purposes of devotion, had facilities for hailiing in the river 
both before they entered the pagoda and also before eating when they went 
away. For they must not eat without bathing, and th« y believe that their 
sins are best effaced by a dip in flowing water. But for some years past 
the river has taken a turn to the north, and now flows at the distance of a 
kos or more; whence it comes about that the shrino is less frequented by pil¬ 
grims than it used to be.” 

The third of the principal Buddhist sites is tho vicinity of tho katra. Here, 
at the back of the* temple of Bhiitesvar Mahadeva, is rather a high hill of very 

* The edition from which I translate was published at I^ris in Vg77. 
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limited area, on the top of which stood, till removed by the writer, a Buddhist 
pillar of unusually large dimensions. It is carved in front with a female 
figure, nearly life-size, bearing an umbrella, and above her head is a grotesque 
bas-relief representing two monkeys, a bird, and a misshapen human dwarf. 
Immediately opposite the temple is a large ruinous tank, called Balbhadra 
Kund, with a skirting wall, into which had been built up some good specimens 
of he cross-bars of a Buddhist railing. From an adjoining well was recovered 
a plain pillar measuring fpur feet seven inches in height by eleven inches in 
breadth, carved in front merely with two roses. The elliptical holes in the-sides 
of the pillar were too large for the cross-bars, which must have belonged to a 
smaller range. They measure only one foot three inches in length, and are 
enriched with various devices, such as a rose, a lotus, some winged monster, 
& •. These were eleven in number: four of the most perfect were taken away 
by General Cunningham, the rest are still in situ . Built into the verandah 
of a chan pul close by were five other Buddhist pillars of elaborate design and 
almost perfect preservation. It is said that there was originally a sixth, which 
some years ago was sent down to Calcutta; there it has been followed by two 
more ; the remaining three were left, by the writer, in the local museum, 
wl ere possibly they may now have been placed. They are each four feet four 
inches in height and eleven inches broad ; the front is carved with a standing 
female figure, whose feet rest upon a crouching monster. In an upper com- 
pm went, divided off by a band of Buddhist railing, are two demi-figures, male 
ami female, in amorous attitudes, of very superior execution. On one pillar 
the principal figure is represented as gathering up her drapery, in another as 
painting her face with the aid of a mirror, and in the third as supporting with 
one hand a wine-jar and in the other, which hangs down by her side, holding 
a bunch of grapes. Each of these figures is entirely devoid of clothing : the 
drapery mentioned as belonging to one of them is simply being gathered* up 
from behind. They have, however, ja profusion of ornaments —karas on the 
ankles, a belt round the waist, a mohan maid on the neck, karn phuls in the 
ears, and Intja-band, churi , and puhunclii on the arms and wrists. There are also 
three bas-reliefs at the back of each pillar ; the subject of one is most- grossly 
indecent; another represents Buddha’s mother, Maya Devi, with the sal-tree 
under which she gave birth tp her son. A fragment of a pillar from one of 
the smaller concentric circles of this same set was at some time scut to Labor, 
and is now to Le seen in the museum there* 

General Cunningham, in his Archaeological Tieport, has identified the 
TJpagupta monastery with the Yasa Vihfira inside the katra ; but in all 
probability he Would not now adhere to this theory ; for, at the time when 
he advanced it, he hud never visited the Kankali Tila, and was also under 
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Hie impression that the Fort had always been, as it now is, the centre 
of the city. Even then, to maintain his theory, he was obliged to have 
recourse to<a very violent expedient and in the text of the Chinese pilgrim 
alter the word ' east' to ‘ west/ because, he writes, “ a mile to the east would 
take us to the low ground on the opposite bank of the Jamuna, where no ruins 
exist /' forgetting apparently, Fa Hian’s distinct statement that in his time 
there w-ere monasteries on both sides of the river, and being also unaware 
that there are heights on the left bank, at Isapur and Mahabau, where Budd¬ 
hist remains have been found. The topographical descriptions of the two 
pilgrims may be reconciled with existing facts without any tampering with 
the text of their narrative. Taking the katra, or the adjoining shrine of 
Bhutesvar, as the omphalos of the ancient city and the probable site of the 
great stupa of S&riputra; a short distance to the east will bring us to the 
Kankali Tila, i. e., the monastery of Upagupta; the Jamalpur mouud has 
already been identified with the monkey stupa; while some mounds to the 
north, that will shortly be mentioned, may have been u the stupas of the four 
earlier Buddhas aud other great teachers of the law.” 

Close at the hack of the Balbhadra Kund and the katra is a range of hills 
of considerable elevation, commonly called dlvil hot , literally Must-heaps/ the 
name given to the accumulation of refuse that collects outside a city, and so 
corresponding precisely to the Monte Testaccio at Rome. Some of these are, 
however, clearly of natural formation aud probably indicate the old course of 
the Jamuna or its tributaries. Others are the walls of the old city, which in 
places are still of great height. They can bo traced in a continuous line from 
the Rangesvar Mah&dco on tho Kans ka tila outside the Holi gate of new 
Mathura, across the Agra road, to the temple of Bhutesvar, aud thence round 
by an orchard called the Uthaigira ka bagh, where the highest point is crowned 
by a small Bairagi’s cel!, at the back of Kesav Dev and between it and the 
Seth’s Chaurasi temple, to the shriuo of Gartesvur, ‘ the God of the Moat/ and 
so on to the Mah&vidya hill and tho temple of Gokarnesvar near tho Sarasvati 
Sanguin. 

At the distance of about a mile to the south-west bf those ancient ram¬ 
parts, at the junction of the boundaries of the township of Mathura and the vil¬ 
lages of Bakirpur and Giridharpur, is a group of some twelve or fourteen cir¬ 
cular mounds, commonly known as the ChauwAra mounds, from a rest-house 
that once stood there; Chauxodia and ChaupAl being different forms of the same 
word. They are strewn with fragments- of brick and stone and would seem all 
to have been stupas. As they are to the north of the Jamalpur mound, they 
jxjay with great probability be identified with the stupas described by 11 wen 
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‘ THE CHAUW/rA MOUNDS. 

Th-ang a> 1 ing to the north of thp monkey tank and marking the spots that had 
been hallowed by the presence of the 1,250 famous teachers ofthe law. 

In the year 1868, the new road to Sonkh was carried through one of these 
moun Is, and in the centre was disclosed a masonry cell containing a small gold 
reliquary, the size and shape of a pill-box. Inside was a tooth, the safe-guard 
of which was the sole object of box, cell, and hit); but it was thrown away as 
of no value. The box was preserved on account of the material and has been 
given to the writer by Mr. Hind, the district engineer, whose workmen had 
discovered it. 


Another mound was, as I am informed, examined by General Cnnningham 
iii 187 2, n hen, on sinking a well through its centre, he found, at a depth of 13* 
feet from the summit, a small steatite relic casket imbedded in a mass of un¬ 
burnt bricks. H?re I found subsequently the head of a colossal figure of very 
Egyptian cast of features with a round hole in'its forehead, in which was once 
set a ruby or other precious stone. The lower part of a large seated Buddha 
was also unearthed with an inscription in the Pali character on the ledge 
beneath, of which the first three words read Makdrajd/ya Devaputrasya IJuvie/t- 
e., ‘ of the great king, the heaven-horn Hovishka/ followed by the date 
mm 33, gri I, (li 8, ‘the 8th day of-the 1st summer month of the 33rd year/ 
'ihe remainder has not been deciphered with any certainty. I found also seve- 
ral cross-bars and uprights of Buddhist rails of different sizes and a great number 
of small fragments of male and female figures, animals, grotesques, and decora¬ 
tive patterns, showing that the sculptures here must have been far more varied 
i <> design than at most of the other sites. One of the uprights has a well-executed 
and decently draped figure of a dancing-girl, with the right hand raised and 
two fmgers placed upon her chin. The lower part of the post has been broken 
, carrying-with it her feet and the third ofthe three groups at the back. Of 
the two groups that remain, tlie upper one represents two seated figures, apn*- 
jen v a teacher i ,„l It... disciple, with 'woi.'tc.Mkuitestauilidginthebtu-k-grouLl 
ami has a single line of inscription below, recording the donor’s name The 
•secern, group shows a sacred tree, enclosed with the conventional rails and a 
pilgrim on either side approaching in an attitude of veneration. The only 
other sculpture deserving special notice is a small bas-relief that represents a 
7 tl,r0Ue reseu,blln g » garden chair of rustic wood-work, with a foot- 

f H r d ,T° draFry SprEad 0ver tho S0!lt > o« which is placed 
‘V 1 7 ' J.“ ' Le Uck -g round are two figures loaning over the ligh back 

o the cluur. Their peculiarly furtive attitude is <haracterhuo of the style - 

IZJZi K T '7 1U<l03 °7° rnWe fi « ures peeping over a balcony, or a 
’ ° ° J U " c<i - 0u tlus 8toae was found a copper coin so much 
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From the Kanklli tlla: year 1134. See page 110. 
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From -the ChauwAra mound: King Euviahka, year 33. See page 114. 
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From a Buddhist rail found at the ChauwAra mound. Sec page 114. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE COUNTERPART OF COLONEL STACEY’S c SILENU3.’ 115 

corroded that no legend was visible, but bearing in its centre a running figure, 
which was the device employed both by Kauisbka and Huvislika. I had great 
hopes of discovering another inscription here, as 1 had picked up a small frag¬ 
ment with the letters qcTi , that is, ‘Budh&nam,’ cut very clear and deep; but 
my search was unsuccessful. Digging in the field some twenty paces from 
the base of the mound, 1 came upou the original pavement only two or three 
feet below the surface, with three large square graduated pedestals, ranged in 
close line, one overthrown, the other two erect. A capital, found by General 
Cunningham in 1872, measuring 3ft. X 2 X 2, and carved with four winged lions 
and bulls conjoined, probably bolonged to one of the pillars that had surmount¬ 
ed these pedestals. They have been put in the local museum together with the 
antiquities above described, and the knee of a colossal statue found by General 
Cunningham in sinking the well through the centre of the mound. A large dry 
tank, adjoining the mound, is proved to be also of Buddhist construction, as I had 
anticipated ; for I found in ono of the mounds on its margin a broken stone in¬ 
scribed with the letters JJJtdi that is, f Danam Chh.’ 

Between the Kankali Tila and these Chauwara mounds, all the {fields are 
dotted with others, so close together and so much worn by time that they can scar¬ 
cely be distinguished from the natural level of the ground. One that I searched, 
after an exploration extending over several days, yielded nothing beyond a 
few’ arabesque fragments and, at a depth of six foet below the surface, a small 
pediment containing in a niche, flanked by fabulous monsters and surmounted 
by the mystic wheel, a figure of Buddha, canopied by a many-headed serpent 
and seated on a lion throne. A mound immediately adjoining the pillar that 
marks the boundary of the township of Mathurd and the villages of Maholi 
and Pali-khera, lying due south of the Kaukali T{La and east of the Giridhar- 
pur mound, has yielded a strange squat figure of a dwarf, three feet nine 
inches high and two feet broad, of’ uncertain antiquity; and at another mound, 
just outside the Pali-khei6 village site, 1 carqe upon the counter-part of Colo¬ 
nel Stacey’s so called Sileuus, which he found in I83l> and placed in the Asiatic 
Society’s Museum in Calcutta, where it still is. A full description of this 
curious sculpture will be given in another chapter. On further excavating the 
mound, in which 1 found it, 1 discovered in situ, three bell-shaped bases of Urge 
columns at 13 feet distance from ono another, at the three corners of a square ; 
the fourth had completely disappeared. In clearing the space between them! 
came upon some small figures of baked clay, glazed, of a blueish colour, similar 
in character to the toys still sold at Hindu fairs ; also a few small fragments 
of carved stoue and some corroded pieces of metal bangles. According to 
village tradition this khera was the fort of a demon, Nomisur ; the explanation 
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THE THREE SUCCESSIVE SITES OF THE CITY. 


{-roves it to have been a Buddhist site ; it adjoins a temple court, of the early 
part of the 17th century, now occupied by a married Bairagi as an ordinary 
dwelling house. Close by, on the borders of the hamlet of Dhan Siuh, is a 
small Buddhist rail (now reverenced as the village Devi) with the usual figure of 
Buddha's mother under the ssil tree on its front, and three roses at the back. 
A fow paces lurther ou is the central portion of a very largo Buddhist pillar, 
with a head on cither side, the exact counter-part of one that I extracted from 
the Chhatthi Palna at Mnhaban, 

The hill known as the Kans k4 Til i just outside the south, or, as it is called, 
the Holi Gate of the city, is supposed to be the one from the summit of which 
the tyrant of that name was tumbled down by Krishna. General Cunningham 
suggests that this might be ono of the seven great stfipas mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgrims, and adds that od the north of the city there are two bills still 
bearing the names of Anand and Vinayaka, titles which they specify. But in 
this it appears that he was misinformed, as no such localities can be traced. 
Of the hills to the north of Mathura, the most conspicuous are the Kail da and 
Mahal* or Jaysinlipura khera, sometimes called the Gaues from the Ghat of that 
name which is immediately below it. An Anaut tirtha, easily to bo confounded 
with Anand, is noted in the Mathura Mabdtmya ; and the fact that Vinayaka, 
besides its Buddhist meaning, is also an epithet of Ganes. may have given riso 
io an error in the other name. »Thc Kans ka Tila certainly appears to ho pri¬ 
marily of natural formation and henco to have been selected as the river 
boundary of tho old city wall. The whole country, indeed, has been broken up 
into heights and hollows of indefinite number and extent: but the most ancient 
Buddhist sites must be looked for at a greater distance from tho river and out- 
side the modern city, in what is now open country at tho back of the katra, 
and in the direction of Maholi, tho ancient Madhu-puri, where the aboriginal 
king Madlpi be)d his court. Subsequently to his defeat, the Aryan city°was 
built in the neighbourhood of the present Katra and the temple of Bhutesvar; 
and, being the seat of the new Government, it appropriated in a special way 
the uamo which formerly bad denoted, not the capital, but the whole extent of 
territory. This view is confirmed by observing that, philologioally, ‘ Mathura ’ 
appears a more fitting name for a country than for a city, and one that could 
be applied to the latter only infcrentially. The present city is the third in 
order and has for its centro the Fort; as the second had tho temple of Bluitesvar, 
and tho first the grove of Madhu-ban. Thus, speaking generally, the further 

in the direction of Maholi, the older will probably 
be the date of any antiquities that may be discovered, 

- So calUd Irorn a dv, till rehouse that was built there by Saw** Jay Siuh. 






CHAPTER VI. 

THE. HINDU CITY OP MATHUrsA. 

On tlio decline of Buddhism, MatburS acquired that character for sanctity 
which it still retains, as the reputed birth-place of the deified Krishna. Or 
more probably, the triumph of Buddhism was a more episode, on the conclu¬ 
sion of which the city recovered a character which it had before enjoyed at a 
much earlior period ; for it may be iuferred from the language of the Greek 
geographers that Bnihmanisin was in their time the religion of the countrv 
while Hindu tradition is uniform in maintaining its claims both to holiness and 
antiquity. Thus it is represented as the second of the capitals of the Lunar 
race, which were in succession Prayug, Mathura, Kusasthali, aud Dwdraka ; 
and in the following well-known couplet it is ranked among the seven sane- 
tuaries of Hindustan :— 

Kiisi K&ati cha May&khyii twayodhva Dwara^atyapi 
Mathura vantika chaita sapta puryo tra cuokshadah. 

“ Kasi (i. e., Ban&ras,) Kanti (probably Kanehi), Maya 'i. e., Haridwdr), 
with Ayodlijd, Dwaravati, Mathura, and Avantika, are the seven cities of 
salvation.” 

At the present day it has no lack of stately edifices, with which, as described 
of old in the Harjvansa, “it rises beautiful as the crescent moon over the dark 
stream of the Jamunk ;* but they are all modern. The neighbourhood is 
crowded with sacred sites, which for many generations have been reverenced 
as the traditionary scenes of Krishna’s adventures, but, thanks to Muhammadan 
intolerance, there is not a single building of any antiquity either in the city itself 
or its environs. Its most famous temple—that dedicated to Kosava Dcva—was 
destroyed, as already mentioned, in 1669, the eleventh year of the reign of (he 
iconoclastic Aurangzeb. The mosque erected on its ruins is a building of little 
architectural value, but the natural advantages of its lofty aud isolated position 
render it a striking feature in the landscape. The so-called kutra, in which it 
stands, a place to Which frequent allusion has been made in the previous chapter, 
is an oblong enclosure, like a aarde , 804 feet iu length by 653 foot in breadth. 
In its centre is a raised terrace, 172 feet long and 8G feet broad, upon which 
now stands the mosque, occupying its entire length, but only 60 feet of its 
breadth. About five feet lower is another terrace, measuring 286 feet by 268. 
There may still be observed, let into the Muhammadan pavement, some votive 
* ‘ 
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118 TEMPLE OF KESAVA DEVA IN 1650 A. D. 

faUefs with Ndgari inscriptions, dated Sambat 1713 and 1720. corresponding 
o 16o0 and 1663 A. D. In the latter year the temple attracted the notice of 
tin. traveller Berner, who writes .—“Between Delhi and Agra, a distance of 
hit: or sixty leagues, there are no fine towns, the whole road is cheerless and 
uninteresting ; nothing is worthy of observation - but Mathura, where an an¬ 
cient and magnificent pagan temple is still to be seen.” The plinth of the 
temple-wall may be traced to this day at the back of the mosque and at right 

Renter advance of 163 feet; but not a vhstige of the superstruc- 
ture has been allowed to remain. 

The following description of this famous building is given by Tavernier 
who visited it about the year 1650. He writes After the temples of Ja»re- 
na and l anurous, the most important is that of Matura, about 18 kos* from 
Agra on he road to Delhi. It is one of the most sumptuous edifices in ah 

X'rim, 17 " ere there U8ed t0 be {on ™'y greatest concourse of 

1 Utums, but now they are not so many, the Hindus having gradually lost 

their previous veneration for the temple, on account of tbo jLunTwhieh 

u,e to pass close by, now having changed its bed and formed a now channel 
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about it two bands of* manv kind' f n • .1 / W1 ^ cut stone, and has round 
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of the choir. The temple, however, occupies only half the platfrom, the other 
half making a grand square in front. Like other temples, it is in the form of a 
cross, and has a great dome in the middle with two rather smaller at the end. 
Outside, the building is covered from top to bottom with figures of animals, 
such as rams, monkeys, and elephants, carved in stone ; and all round there are 
nothing but niches occupied by different monsters. In each of the three towers 
there are, at every stage from the base to the pinnacle, windows five or six feet 
high, each provided with a kind of balcony where four persons can sit. Each 
balcony is covered with a little vault, supported some by four, others by eight 
columns arranged in pairs and all touching. Round these towers there are vet 
more niches full of figures representing demons : one has four arms, another 
four legs; some human heads on bodies of beasts with horns and long tails 
twining ronnd their thighs. There are also many figures of monkeys, and it 
is quito shocking to have before one’s eyes such a host of monstrosities. 

“ The pagoda has only one entrance, which is very lofty, with jnany>columns 
and images of men and beasts on either side. The choir is enclosed by a screen 
composed of stone pillars, five or six inches in diameter, and no one is allowed 
inside but the chief Brahmans, who make use of a little secret door which l could 
not discover. When in the temple, I asked some of the Brahmans if I could 
see the great Ram Ram, meaning the great idol. They replied that if I would 
give them something, they would go and ask permission of their superior ;'* 
which they did as soon as I had put in their hands a couple of rupees. After 
waiting about half an hour, tlie Brahmans opened a door on the inside in tho 
middle of the screen—outside, the screen is entirely closed—and, at about 15 or 
16 feet from the door, I saw, as it were, a square altar, covered with old gold 
and silver brocade, and ou it tho great idol that they call Ram R&m. The head 
only is visible and is of very black marble, with what seemed to be two rubies 
for eyes. The whole body from the neck to the feet was covered with an 
embroidered robe of red velvet and no arms coqld be seen. Thor© were two 
other idols, one on either side, two feet high, or thereabout, and got up in the 
same style, ouly with white faces; these they called Becchor. I also noticed in 

* Regarding the veneration paid to the head of the temple, Tavernier, in another place, relates 
the following anecdote l — “ While I u as at Agra, in the year 1642 , a very odd thing happened. A 
Hindu broker iu Dutch employ, by nanu Voldas, some 70 or 80 years of age, received tidings of 
the death of tho chief Bi&liinan, that is to suy, the high priest of the temple of Mattira. lie at 
once went to the head of the ofl&ce and begged him to take his accounts and finish them otT, for 
0,9 his high priest was dead he wished to die too, that he might serve the holy man in tlyi other 
world. Directly his accounts hud been inspected, he got into his carriage, together with some 
relations who followed him, and,a« ho hid taken inching either to eat or drink hince the news bad 
reached him, he died ou the road, without over expressing a wish for auy food. 
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the temple a structure 15 or 16 feet square, and from 12 to 15 feet high, 
covered with coloured cloths representing all sorts of demons. This structure 
was raised on four little wheels, and they told me it was the moveable altar, 
on which they set the great god on high feast days, when he goes to visit the 
other gods, and when they take him to the river with all the people on their 
chief holiday.” 

From the above description, the temple would seem to have been crowded 
with coarse figure-sculptures, and not in such pure tast8 as the somewhat older 
temple of Govind Deva at Brinda*ban; but it must still have been a most 
sumptuous and imposing edifice, and we cannot but detest the bigotry of the 
barbarian who destroyed it. At the time of its demolition it had been in exist¬ 
ence only some fifty years, but it is certain that an earlier shrine, or series of 
shrines, on the same site and under the same dedication, had been famous for 
many ages, Thus it is said in the Varaha Pur&na — 

Na Kesava samo deva ua Mathura samo tlvija. 

“ No god like Kesava, and no Brahman like a Mathuriya Chaube.” 

In still earlier times the site now wrested by the Muhammadans from the 
Hindus had been seized by the Hindus themselvs to the prejudice of another 
religion, us is attested by the Buddhist remains which we have already describ¬ 
ed as found there. 

With regard to the change in the course of the stream, all engineers whom 
I have consulted are unanimous in declaring that the main channel of the 
Jamuna can never in historic times have been at the foot of the temple, as 
Tavernier imagined. The traces of fluvial action, which he observed, are 
uninistakeabie, but they date from the most remote antiquity. This, however, 
need not occasion any difficulty; for, as Madhu-puri, the first capital, was 
established at a point which clearly the Jamuna could never have reached, there 
is no improbability in supposing that the second capital also, though much 
nearer the stream, was not actually on its bank. The temples which Fa Hian 
mentions as being on (he other side of the river, were probably situate at Isa pur 
and Muha-ban. It is also to be noted that a tributary stream, the bud of which 
is now partly occupied by the Delhi road, did certainly flow past the katra. This 
being joined, at the point still called the Sangam, or‘ confluence/ by anotli l 
considerable water-course from the opposite direction, fell into the channel now 
crossed by the Seth’s bridge, and so reached the Jamuna. 

if? anticipation of Aurangzeb’s raid, the ancient image of Kesava Deva 
van removed by Buna. R6j hinh of Mewdr, and was set upon die spot where, 

they journeyed, the wheels ol the chariot sauk in the deep sand and refused 


the ancient image now at nAte-dwXra. 
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to be extricated. It happened to be an obscure little village, then called Siarh, 
on the Bands, 22 miles north-east of Udaypur. But the old name is now lost 
in the celebrity of the temple of Nath Ji, 6 the Lord/ which gives its designation 
to the town of Ndth-dwdra, which has grown up round it.* This is the most 
highly venerated of all the statues of Krishna. There are seven others of great 
repute, which also deserve mention here, as a large proportion of them came 
from the neighbourhood of Mathura, viz Nava-mta, which is also at Ndth-dwdra; 
Mathura-ndth at Kota ; Dwdraka-ndth at Kankarauli, brought from Kanauj ; 
Bal Kishan at Surat, from Maha-bau ; Bitthal-nath or Pandu-rang at Kota,' 
from Bandras; Madan Mohan from Briuda-bau ; and Gokul-n&th and Gokul- 
chandrama, both from Gokul. These two last were at Jay pur till a few years 
ago, when, in consequence of the Maharaja’s dislike to all the votaries of 
Vishnu, they were removed to Kam-ban in Bharat-pur territory. Iu all pro¬ 
bability before very long they will be brought back to their original homes. 

At the back of the katra is the modern temple of Kesava Deva, a cloistered 
quadrangle of no particular architectural merit and, except on special occa¬ 
sions, little frequented, in consequeuce of its distance from the main town. It 
is supported by an annual endowment of Rs. 1,027, the rents of the village of 
Undi in the Chhdtd pargana. Close by is a very large quadrangular tank of 
solid masonry, called the Potara-kund, in which, as the name denotes, Krish¬ 
na’s ‘ baby-linen ’ was washed. There is little or no architectural decoration, 
but the great size and massiveness of the work render it imposing, whjle the 
effect is much enhanced by the vonerable trees which overhang the enclosing 
wall. Unfortunately, the soil is so porous that the supply of water is rapidly 

* It is described, in the lately published report of the‘Indian Survey Department, “ a 
large walled city on the right bauk of the Bands river. On the north-east and south it is surround¬ 
ed by hills, but to the west, across the river, which here takes a very sharp bend, it is fairly 
open. It has the reputation of being an enormously wealthy city, which I have no doubt is 
true, as it is a great place of pilgrimage ; every pilgrim giving what he can ns an offering at the 
shrine of Srinath. Amongst the more valuable presents given to the Brihmaai, are elephants 
and cattle ; large herds of the latter graze on the hills to thb east of the city, where there is a 
regular cattle farm surrounded by a high wall aud guarded by sepoys; the cows in milk receive 
a dailj' ration of grain, ail sorts mixed, which is boiled in an immense iron Caldron. About 
two years ago tbe Mahout, or head Qosain, of .Vath-dwara, became troublesome, ignoring ul! 
orders of the Durbar, and otherwise misconducted himself to such an extent, that it was found 
necessary to send a force against him. It- was supposed that be would resist, but on seeing some 
guns commanding his city, he gave in* he was banished to Mathura and his son allowed to take 
hi> place; but at the same time SO) sepoys, under the orders of a Kamdar, appointed by the 
Itarbftr, were stationed there to ensure his good behaviour. Even now it is a place rather to b 
avoided, as the Brdhmnos are a very independent 6et and apt to be insolent on very small 
provocation. All fishing and shoo ting is strictly prohibited within the ground bclut.gigc to 
this city. 
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TEMITLE OF BHtfTESVAR MAH A'D EVA. 

absorbed, and in every season but the rains the long flights of steps are dry to 
their very base. Its last restoration was made, at considerable cost, in 1850, by 
the Karadar oi the Gw&liar Raj. It might now be easily filled from the canal. 
A small cell on the margin of the tank, called indifferently Kdra-grah, ‘ the 
prison-house, ’ or Janm-bhumi, ‘ the birth-place, ’ marks the spot where Vasu- 
cleva and Devaki were kept in confinement, and where their son Krishna was 
born. The adjoining suburb, in its name Mallpura, commemorates, it is said, 
Kansa’s two famous mallas, i. e., ‘ wrestlers, ’ Ch&nura and Mushtika. At the 
back of the Rotara-kund and within the circuit of the Dlml-kot, or old ramparts 
of the city, is a very large mound (where a railway engineer had a house 
before the Mutiny) which would seem to have been the site of some large Bud¬ 
dhist establishment. It is strewn with broken bits of stone and fragments of 
sculpture, and I found in particular two large but headless and armless and other¬ 
wise mutilated figures of Buddha seated and fully clothed. In this respect they 
agreed with all the figures found in this particular neighbourhood, as also in 
the position of the hands, which are not crossed on the feet, but the right is 
raised in admonition, while the left rests on the thigh. At the Kankali tila the 
statures are mostly nude ; and at the Jamalpur mound they are more commonly 
standing than seated. J 


, In connoct i° n w!th the discovery of Buddhist antiquities, allusion has already 
b"cn made to the temple of Bhutesvar Mahadeva, which overlooks the old and 
ruinous Balbbadra-knnd. In its present form it is a quadrangle of ordinary 
character with pyramidal tower and cloister built by (he Mahrattas towards (lie 
end of last century. The site has probably been occupied by successive reli¬ 
gious buildings from most remote antiquity, and was at one time the centre of 
the town of Mathura, which has now moved away from it more than a mile to 
the east. In the earlier days of Brahmanism, before the development of the 
Krishna oultus, it may be surmised that Bhutesvar was the special local di¬ 
vinity. There are in Braj throe other shrines of Mahadeva, which are also of 
high traditional repute in spite of the meanness of their modern accessories, 
- t:., Katnesvar at Kama, Chakresvar at Gobardliun, and Gopeavar at Hrindd- 
b in - A ,nela » held *>y the Balbhadra-kuud on the full moon of Srfivan, the 
:<m- i of the Hal uuo. The pond was partially cleaned out and repaired as a relief 
work during the lute famine, and, as the Aring navigation channel terminates 
!U a mervior dose by, there will now be no difficulty in keeping it always filled 
will, water. This branch of the canal has a length of eight or nine miles, 
wi.ii two locks, one at Ganesra, the other immediately opposite the Chaurfoi 

t '"pie. For some lit'le distance it runs directly under the Dbul-kot, or old 
city wall. 
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Of the many little shrines that cluster about the Balbhadra-kund, one is 
dedicated to Balnmma under his title of Dau-ji, ‘ the elder brother another 
to Ganes, and a third to Nar-Sinba, e the man-lion , 9 the fourth incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu. Aocordiug to the legend, there was an impious king, by 
name Hiranya Kasipn, who claimed universal sovereignty over all powers on 
earth, in heaven, and hell. No one had the hardihood to oppose him, save his 
own son, the pious prince Prahhid, who was for ever singing the praises of the 
great god Vishnu. c< If, ” said the king, “ your god is everywhere present, 
let him now show himself in this pillar which I strike. ” At the word the 
pillar parted in twain and revealed the god in terrible form, half lion half 
man, who seized the boastful monarch and tore him in pieces and devoured him. 

In an adjoining orchard called the Kazi’s Brigli is a small modern mosque, 
and in connection with it a curious square building of red sand-stone. It now 
encloses a Muhammadan tomb, and in all probability was originally construct¬ 
ed for that purpose, though it has nothing Saracenic about it and is a good 
specimen of tho pure Hindu style of architecture, with characteristic columns and 
square architraves supported on brackets instead of arches. Similarly, almost all 
the oldest buildings that now remain in and about the city are houses or tombs, 
that were constructed for Muhammadans by Hindus and in purely Hindu style. 
At the present day all the new buildings aro intended for Hindu use, but 
their architectural forms have been greatly modified by Muhammadan influ¬ 
ences. 

After leaving the great entraneo to the katra, the Delhi road parses a ma¬ 
sonry well* called ‘ Kubj&’s ? in commemoration of the miracle which Krishna 
wrought in straightening tho hump-backed maiden who met him there. The 
turn to the right leads into the city by the Brin da-ban gate, under the Ambarisha 
hill, and past the Shahganj sar&e, which has a once handsome, but now sadly 
ruinous, stone front. In tho Muhammadan burial-ground, on the opposite si Jo 
of the street, is a fine large stone Chhattri, similar to the one near the Kigali at 
Mahfi-ban, which commemorates Ali Khan, the local Governor of that town. It 
is probably of the reign of Akhar, and is said to cover tho ashes of a certain 
Khwaja. Nearer the roadside is an unfinished square stone building with very 
elegant tracery, which is said to have been commenced as tho monument 
of some grandee of Darbhanga. The handsome bridge which here crosses tho 
natural water-course known as the Sarasvati bangam, or ( conflucnco of the 
Sarnsvati, 5 was built by Seth Laklimi Chand in 184t). 

* Immediately opposite the well a fragment of a sculptured Buddhist pili ur has bteto set uy> and 
receives religious honour* a > njprc.-onUng the Hindu goddes Devi. 
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lo the right of it is a temple of Mahadeva, which forms a very conspicuous 
object. It was built in the year 1850 by Ajudbya Prasad of Lucknow, and 
lie couit-jard is in the debased style of architecture for which that city is no- 
torious. Close by is a walled garden with another temple to the same divinity 
ano a much nequented stone ghat on the river-bank, all constructed at the cost 
oi Si i Gopal, the head of the money changers in the city, who is now represent¬ 
ed by his son R&dha Krishan. Rouud the garden wall on the inner side are 

rooms for the accommodation of pilgrims, the arches being fitted in with doors 

and panels ol reticulated tracey, in wood. A daily distribution of grain is here 
made to the poor. The adjoining hill is called Kailas, and on its slope is the 
c!;i iue ol Gokarnesvar, who is represented as a giant seated figure, with enormous 
eyes and long hair and beard and moustaches. In one hand-is what appears to 
be a wine cup, in the other some flowers, or grapes. The stone is much worn, 
i .ie figure is certainly of great antiquity and might have been originally intend¬ 
ed to represent some Indo-Scythian king. In a niche in the wall are two small 
statues, about 1| foot high, called by the Brahmans Sati and Pftrvati. They 
really are both well executed and early figures of Buddha, seated and preaching. 
One has lost the right hand. In the same set of buildings is the tomb of Gauta¬ 
ma Rishi. Now, Gokarna is the name of a place near the Malabar coast whore 
Bhagirath practised austerities before he brought down the Ganges from 
heaven, and Gotama (not Gautama) is the author of some of the hymns in 
the Rig Veda ; so that both names might be connected with Hinduism ; but 
both are also Buddhist, and this fact, combined with the existence of unmis- 
takeably Buddhist sculptures on the spot, may be taken as proof that this is 
one of the old Buddhist sites. Gautama, it need scarcely bo said, is one of the 
commonest names of Buddha himself and Gokarnesvar is one of the eight meat 
A ita-ragas, or passionless deified saints. ° 


Immediateiy under the bridge is a shrine bearing the singular name of 
.>argi Sdrgi; or as it is sometimes called, tho Great and Little Pathawuri 
Th'.y are said to have been tho two wives of Gokarn, who when ttM 
to heaven became the equal of Malmdeva. The mantra to be repeated in honour 
Of the younger lady runs as follows ;— 


“ Honour to thee, 0 divine Bdrgi, the Bisbi’s beautiful wife, happy mother, 
beneficent incarnation of Gauri, ever beptowing sucocss.” 


the 


Here are several other 
open, somp housed in 


groups of rude vermilion-stained stones, some in 
shrines of their own, which do duty for BhAirav, 
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Sitala Devi, and Mas&oi. Two fragments are of Buddhist type ; one a rail, the 
other a sculpture of Maya Devi standing under a pillar with bell-shaped capi¬ 
tal. Opposite the Kailas hill, across the road, is an open plain, where the 
sports of the Ram Lila, are celebrated on the festival of the Dasahara. Close 
by is a tank called the Sarasvati-kund, measuring 125 feet square. Owing to 
some fault in the construction, it is almost always dry, and the adjoining build¬ 
ings have also rather a ruinous and deserted appearance. We learn, however, 
from the following inscription, which is on a tablet over the entrance to the 
temple, that the last restoration was completed so recently as the year 1846 : — 

%3nwmn srrat ^icfriTT # it# sr 

^I~S=IcTT criirg # ^ cRT %T ETT#T 

TimgT SPRINT WTXRrl ^RieST cfit 

Wli IT Yimrl m# || 

The above, which exhibits several peculiarities, both in style and phraseo¬ 
logy, may be rendered as follows :— c( Baladcva Gosain, resident of the Da- 
savat&r Gali of Mathura, the devoted servant of the venerable contemplative ascetic 
the right reverend Swami Paramhans, thoroughly restored from ruin the Saras¬ 
vati-kund, and built this new temple and in due form set up a god in it. His agents 
were Clihote Lai and Mannu Lai, Sanadhs ; the head of the works Chunni ; 
the cost Rs. 2,735. Kartik sudi 13tli, Sambat 1903.” The Swami’s actual name 
was R&rayan, and his disciple, Baladeva, was a foundling whom he picked up 
in the street. Both were Pandits of high local repute. 

At no great distance is the temple of Maha-Vidva Devi. The original imago 
with that dedication is said to have been set up by the Pandavas ; the present 
shrine, a tiikhara of ordinary character in a small quadrangle, was built by the 
Pesliwa towards the end of last century. The hill upon which it stands is ascended 
by flights of masonry steps between 30 and 40 in number. At the foot is a small 
dry tank, completely overgrown with a dense jungle of bdr, pilu, and kins. In the 
court-yard, which occupies the entire plateau, is a karil tree said to be of enormous 
age, under which were to be seen, among other fragments, a Buddhist pillar 
cawed with the figure of Mixy& Devi under the sal-tree, and a square stone box 
with a seated Buddha on each of its four sides. Two ifielas. are held here on 
tho 8th of the light fortnight of Chait and Kuwur. This again, like Gokavnesvar, 
is unquestionably one of the old Buddhist sites, with its name still unchanged ; 
for Mabavidya or Vidya Devi, is, strictly speaking, a Buddhist goddess. 
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The Jaysinh-pura Khera, which overlooks the Sarasvati Sangam and is sepa¬ 
rated by a deep ravine from the Mahavidya hill, is of great extent and has been 
tunnelled all over in search for bricks. Several Buddhist sculptures have beeu 
found at dilf'erent times and collected at a shrine of Chamund Devi, which is 
immediately under the khera at the back of Seth Mangi Lai’s new garden, 
whence I brought away some of the best for the museum. Across the road, 
under Jay Sink’s old palace, I found, in the bed of the river, near the ghat 
erected by one of Sindhia’s generals and lienee called the Senapati’s, a draped 
Buddhist figure of the earliest period, with a Pali inscription at the base, so 
much obliterated by the washermen* who had used it for beatiug linen upon, 
that only a few letters here and there were legible. The figure had lost both 
head and bauds, but was otherwise in good preservation. 

At several of the holy places, as we have had occasion to remark, a large tank 
lorms one of the principal features ; but the only one that can be called a success 
is the Siva tal, not far from the Kaukali tila. This is a spacious quadrangular 
bnmi of great depth and always well supplied with water. It is enclosed in a 
high boundary wall with corner kiosqties and a small arched doorway in the 
centre of three of its sides. On the fourth side is the slope for watering cattle 
or ‘ go-ghat,’ with two memorial inscriptions facing each other, the one in 
Sanskrit, the other in Persian ; front which we loam that the tank was con¬ 
structed by order of Ruj4 Patui Mall (of Btndras) in the year. 1807 A.D. : — 


ci!Tr%raroTi?iref 

?fm rfracfv *qTfai|%37|pi 

ti q^t * ranger: 

f^i: qi^nT^gr ^ 

Rcl3R Wg 5(511311 Jgqi || » || 


' ln th>> !° y cirou ' t of Malburi, reverenced In*the gods, pure home of the 
votanes ol Siva, is a sacred place, whose virtues are told in the Varaha Purina, 
inaccessible by men sate through the efficacy of virtuous deeds performed in a 
previous state of existence ; chief of all sacred places, giver of special graces , 
a pellucid lake, whoso praises no length of time would suffice fullv to toll After 
acurotul survey and employing the best of architects, who aWi it with 
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tracery of varied design, the ceremony of its donation was performed by Raj& 

Patni Mall through the Brahmans, causing gladness like that which arises from 
the touch of the foot of Vishnu, rejoicing even the gods. In the year of the 
(4) oceaus, the (6) members, the (8) elephants, and the (solitary) moon, (that. is, v 
Sambat 1864) on Friday, the 10th of the light fortnight of the month Jeth.” 

^ |*b \ A -A^* 

l** j ^ Uj j 

^ (Jb-** * A^S }A ^ ^ jA ^ 

(?) ^ Jl*” |*& ^Asa.d ^A 

* lS)^ I ^ f 

“ Ho is the one who is asked for help and who is constantly worshipped. The 
famous remains of this ancient shrine in the neighbourhood of Mathura, the 
place of pilgrimage from all six quarters, have now been renewod. When the 
old huildiugs of the Siva tal were restored by that generous and benevolent 
founder, the goal of good deeds, the bestowcr of bone tits on all the people of the 
world, the centre of public gratitude, Raja Patni Mall, Bahadur, fountain of ex¬ 
cellent virtue ; then the year of its construction—for the remembrance of all 
the world—was found to be 1222. Thought, for the poet Zakd, suggested the 
following tarikh according to the abjad reckoning [illegible] water of life.” 

The design and execution n^c both of singular excellence and reflect the high¬ 
est credit on the architect whom lie employed ; the sculptured arcades, which pro¬ 
ject far into the centre of the basin and break up.the long flights of steps into 
three compartments on each side, being especially graceful. The place is visited 
by a largo number of bathers from the neighbourhood every morning, and is 
the scene of an annual mela held on the lltli of the dark fortnight of the month 
Bhd'don. Outside the enclosure is a small temple in the same style of arohiieo 
ture dedicated to Mahudova under the title of Acluiles var. In the Maiioharpur 
quarter of the city is a large temple of this Raja s foundation, hearing the title 
ofDirgha Vishnu. The name is unusual and refers to the 'gigantic’ stature 
which the boy Krishna assumed when ho entered the arena to fight with Kansa’s 
champions, Ch&nura and Mushtika. The htija s dwelling house is still standi 
ing, on tho Nakarehi tila, and was recently occupied for a time as a normal 
school for the training of female teachers. He is further commemorated by 
auothef small shrine near the Holi gate of the city, which ho rebuilt in honour 
of Vira-bbadra, the terrible being created by Siva and Devi in their wrath, to 
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disturb the sacrifice of Daksha, a ceremony to which they had not been invited. 
His great ambition was to rebuild the ancient temple of Kesava Deva, and 
with this view he had gradually acquired a considerable part of the site. But 
as some of the Muhammadans, who had occupied the ground for nearly two 
centuries, refused to the bought out and the law upheld them in their refusal, 
he was at last, and after great expense had been incurred, reluctantly obliged 
to abandon.the idea. Should a stranger visit the tank early in the morning 
and enquire of any Hindu he meets there by whom it was constructed, he will 
find considerable difficulty in eliciting a straightforward answer. The Rajd, 
it is said, was a man of such delicate constitution that he never could take at 
one time more than a very few morsels even of the simplest food ; hence arises a 
belief that any one, who mentions him by name the first thing in the morning, 
will, like him, have to pass the day fasting. 

From the katra, the centre of all the localities which we have hitherto been 
describing, a fine broad road has been carried through the high ridge, which 
appears to have been at one time part of the mediaeval city wall, down to the 
edge of the river. On the right hand side is the stone-cutter’s quarter with the 
small old temple of Bankhandi Hahadeva, near which is a high mound, lying back 
from the main streets between the dispensary and the kotwali, and now crown¬ 
ed by a ruinous little shrine dedicated to Bihari; from this I brought a Bud¬ 
dhist pillar, bearing the figure of a dancing girl, with a leonine monster at her 
feet and over her head a group representing a teacher of the law seated under an 
umbrella addressing an audience of ten persons. To the left of the road is the 
suburb of ilanoharpur, with a mosque which, as wo learn from the following 
inscription over the centre arch, was erected in the year 1158 Hijri, i. e., 1745 
A.D., during the reign of Muhammad Shdh— 

Uj CO <sA 

U.) ole oyL ,1 JU 

“ In the reign of Shdh Muhammad Shah, Abdurrashid built this mosque : 
thought suggested the tankh , ‘ He built a beautiful mosque.’ ” fA H 1158- 
orA.D. 1745]. 

From an adjoining street, where it had been built up into a mud wall, I 
removed to the museum a stone fragment of exceptional interest. It is only a 
small headless seated nude figure and, to judge from the style of the sculpture 
and the ill-formed letters in the Pdli inscription at the base, is of no vory 
great antiquity. Under it is a row of six standing figures, three on either 
side of a central chakra. The inscription records nothing whatever beyond 
the dam, but this is given both in words and figures as follows :_ 
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Samvat save sapta panydse 57 themanta tritiye divase tray ad ase asya 
purvayam , that is to say ‘in tbe year fifty-seven (57) on the thirteenth day of 
the third winter month.’ It is carious in two ways, first, because it definitely 
fixes, beyond any possibility of doubt, the value of tbe symbol representing 
50, and secondly , because if the date is really the year 57 of the same era as 
that employed in the inscriptions of Kanishka and Huvishka, it is the earliest 
unmistakeable Jaina figure yet found in the neighbourhood. The computation 
by seasons certainly favours the idea of antiquity and the argument for its 
modern date, derived from the character of the sculpture and of the lettering, 
may be deceptive ; for at any period different styles both of carving and writing 
may exist simultaneously ; yet probably the solution of the difficulty is to be 
found in Mr. Thomas’s theory already mentioned, according to which the date 
is not given in full, but specifies only the year of the century, omitting the 
century itself, as being at the time well known. 

In the streets are many broken Buddhist pillars and other sculptures. The 
road was constructed in the coilectorate of Mr. Best, and in the progress of the 
work a column was found bearing an inscription in some ancient character : to 
reduce the size of the stone, the inscribed face was ruthlessly cut away, and it 
was then converted into a buttress fora bridge. As it approaches the river, the 
road opens out into a fine square, with graceful arcades of carved stone. 
These are the property of the Mahar&ja of Bharat-pur and Gos&in Purushottam 
Lai and, though ordinarily thoy have rather a deserted appearance, on the 
occasion of any great local festival they let for as much as Rs. 2 or 3 each a 
day. On the other side of the square opposite the road is a pontoon bridge, 
which was opened for traffic in 1870. * The tolls were farmed for the large sum 
of Rs. 40,500 a year : whence it is obvious that any reasonable outlay incurred 
in its construction would soon have been repaid. But unfortunately, everything 
was sacrificed to a false economy; it was made so narrow that it could not al¬ 
low of two carts passing, and so weak that it could not bear oven a single cart 
if heavily laden. Thus it was no sooner opened tiinn it broke down; and 
repairs were in constant progress, till the night of the I3tl. of August, 1871, — 
"when it was completely swept away by a heavy flood. It was immediately re¬ 
constructed ; but it is impossible that it should ever present a satisfactory ap¬ 
pearance, while at the same time its cost has been excessive. It may be hoped 
that it will, before many years are over, be superseded by a n asonry bridge in 
connection with the railway, which at present pays for its Use a fixed anuuul 
gum of Rs. 4,044: its original value having been put at Rs. 1,15,56(5. 

The city stretches for about a mile and-a-hulf along the rhdit bank of 
tbe Jamuna, and from the opposite side has a very striking aul picturesque 
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SAW^E JAY SINH OF AMBER. 


appearance which is owing not a little to the broken character of the ground on 

", 10 1 U " huilt Were ifc not for this pecularity of site, the almost total 
absence of towers and spires would be felt as a great drawback; as all the 
ovrge modern temples have no nkharas, as are usually seen in similar edifices, 
but are simple cloistered quadrangles of uniform height. The only exceptions 

Z S* f? ™ ina ? te ° f Ule Jama MaS j id ° n the 0De the campanile of 

tec English Church seen through the trees iu the distance below. 

Looking up the stream, the most prominent object is the old Fort, or rather 
ns massive sub-structure, for that is all that now remains, called by the people 

.. 3D8 t p' a . J' hatover 119 legendary antiquity, it was rebuilt in historical 
.imes by Raja Man 8mh of Jaypur, the chief of the Hindu princes at Akbar’s 
eur . , a later period it was the occasional residence of Mfin Sinli’s still more 

amous successor on the throne of Amber, the great astronomer Sawdi J ay 
, b . 7 “ commenced his long reign of 44 years in 1699 A.D. Till the day of 

terifvl b h ° VV Tf engaged iU dm08t C ° aStaQt Warfare ’ but is less 'known to pos¬ 
terity b> his military successes, brilliant though they were, than by his cib'dit- 

ened civ. administration and still more exceptional literary achievements ° At 

he' dc tl f T “ t S0 v m0Ve 5 f ° r iD the War ° f successioi b that ensued upon 
ho death of Aurangzeb he attached himself to prince Bod&r Bakht, and fouUt 

”. S SlJe “ the fatal battle of t^hol-pur. One of the first acts of Sh4h A bun 
on h.s consequent elevation to the throne, was to sequester the principality of 
Amber. An Imperial Governor was sent to take possession, but Jay Sinh drove 
bun o ( , t sword ,,i hand, and then formed a league with Ajit Sinh ot Murwur for 
mutual protection. From that day forward he was prominently concerned in all 

sid'e "n 17‘M he " ° f period, but never again on tbo losing 

Zil m .^^^J-orofthe Province ofAgra and later of 

. l\..i, but Lt ..dually loosened his connection with the Court of Delb; 

* C °”7“ n ,n “ l “» “ fIhe empire w„ iuevitabl ' e 

e,,c »d.d terms ..JWwJUfc At li.a„c ess i„„, Am!,,,- onK of 

« three P*rg.nna el Amber, Deoea, and Bamao, aa the Sh.ikh.iwat. bad made 
themselves independent and the western tracts bad been attached to Ajmer 
He not only recovered all that his ancestors had lost, but further extended bis 

3fcrto worthy to hi ” UcTtf f ° f Dtt0ti «» and made bis 

TrTJu v * Calledthe <Wuonsofa R4jA_ a title which bo was the 

i • " ia aSSU,n0 ' Tbe nmr capital, which he founded, he called after 

l lv : ,e,e " 1 t v °" lj in 

b« added in which lb,I,rent areb'i J' alLUdy b'mlTnd 

ful'.u and pretentious. Ho is said in i, Q „„ i„ • , . . systematically 

, ■ , ' c 18 t() J,av ® ueen assisted in the execution of his 

design by an arehitoot from Bemml ^ 01 “ ,8 
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In consequence of bis profound knowledge of astronomy, he was entrusted by 
Muhammad Sh&b with the reformation of the calendar. To ensure that amount 
of accuracy, which he considered the small instruments in ordinary use must 
always fail to command, he constructed obsorvatories with instruments of his 
own invention on a gigantic scale. One of these was on the top of the MathurA 
Fort, the others at Delhi, Jaypur, Ujjaiyin, and Bauaras, His success was 
so signal that he was able to detect errors in the tables of De la Hire, which 
had been communicated to him by the King of Portugal. His own tables were 
completed in 1728 and are those still used by native astronomers. He died 
in 1743. His voluminous correspondence is said by Tod* still to exist and 
his acts to be recorded in a miscellaneous diary entitled Kalpadruma and a 
collection of anecdotes called the Eksciu nau gun Jay Sink led. 

The whole of the Mathura observatory has now disappeared. A little be- 
foro the mutiny the buildings were sold to the great Government contractor, 
Joti Prasad, who destroyed them for the sake of the materials. Certainly, they 
had ceased to be of auy practical use; but they were of interest, both in the 
history of science and as a memorial of one of the most remarkable men in 
the long line of Indian sovereigns, and their inconsiderate demolition is a 
matter for regret. The old hall of audience, which is outside the actaal Fort, 
is a handsome and substantial building divided into three aisles by ranges of 
red sand-stone pillars. Soon after the mutiny it was converted into a school 
and, in order to render it as unsightly as such Government buildings ordinarily 
are, the front arches were all blocked up with a mud wall which concealed 
every trace of them. Quite by an accident 1 discovered their existence and, after 
opening them out again, filled in their heads with iron bars set in a wooden 
frame and the lower part with a slight masonry wall, thus preserving all the 
architectural effect without any sacrifice of convenience. 

About the centre of the river front is the most sacred of all the gh&ts, 
marking the spot where Krishna sat down to take ‘ rest ’ after ho had shuu 
tho tyrant Kansa and hence called the c VJsr&ut Ghat.’ Tho small open court 
has a series of marble arches facing the water, which distinguishes it from all tho 
other landing-places ; and on the other throe sides aro various buildings erected 
at intervals during the last century and-a-half by several princely families, 
but none of them possesses any architectural beauty. Tho river here swarms 
with turtles of an enormous size, which are considered in a way sacred, and 
generally receive a bandfuil or two of grain from every visitor. Close hv is a 
natural water-course, said to have been caused by the passage of Kansa s 
giant body, as it was dragged down to the river to be burnt, and hence culled 

• from whom all tho facts in the above narrative of day biuh’i life are borrowed. 
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port f0U0Wing ,ineS iQ the Vi8hn a pnr4 „a * *«F- 

^iT^JiirmrrwriT trfeir ^isjctt i 

frir ?to w 

mJl t ^ ° f fr“’ ' tS Pr0i,s> °'“ »<” b ‘> a ™ 

made as by the rush of a mighty stream.'’ 

It is now arched over, like the Fleet river in London, and for many years 
^med one of the main sewers of the town ; a circumstance which possibly did 

puritv r 7 Ctlty ’ r CertUinly detniCted 80mewhat From the inaferial 
punty oi tku, favourite bathing place. It is now being closed, as it was 

fought to have contributed pot a little to the abnormal sickness which has 
lately prevailed in the city. 

With reference to this spot a story is told in the Bhakt MtUa, of Kesav 
Blutt, one of the most celebrated of the Vaislmava teachers. After spreading 

'7 7 0Ugh al ‘ thG CLief Citl ' C9 ° f India ™ d demolishing “ 

3 ^^1 fearned 00m brlD « *** ^ was him: 

a cli l G qU68tU>D8 pQt hira b y Chaitanya, though at the time 

n lM ° nly 7 e “ >’ cars of ^ thereupon he abandoned l career f 
controversialist and retired to his native country Kashmir, where heTmained 

:;! 11 ' V .' 1 lu b-nmhk anddevout meditatioB, till roe ,. t j on 

s d ,;,!;^tc:: ( r mler " itb ,h ° ^ ** d ^ -» 

sz TvZzzz: Cbr r ,Lf 
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of the land of Braj, and then at greater length describes the principal shrines 
which the pilgrim is bound to visit in the capital itself. As a rule, no attempt 
is made to explain either the names borne by the different holy places, or the 
origin of their reputed sanctity ; but their virtue is attested by the recital of 
some of the miracles, which have been worked through their supernatural 
influence, such as the following :— 

u Once upon a time there was a Brahman living at Ujjaiyin, who neg¬ 
lected all his religious duties, never bathed, never said a prayer, never went 
near a temple. One night, when out with a gang of thieves, he was surprised 
by the city watchmen, and in running away from them fell down a dry well 
and broke liis neck. His ghost was doomed to haunt tho place, and was so 
fierce that it would tear to pieces and devour every one who came near it. 
This went on for many years, till at last one day a band of travellers happened 
to pitch their tents by the well, and among their number was a very holy and 
learned Brahman. So soon as he knew how the neighbourhood was afflicted, 
lie had recourse to his spells and compelled the evil spirit to appear before him. 
Discovering, in the course of his examination, that the wretched creature had 
in his lifetime been a Brahman, he was moved witli pity for him and promised 
to do all in his power to alleviate his sentence. Whereupon the glmst begged 
him to go straight to Mathura, and bathe on his behalf at the Visrant Ghat, 

* for,’ said he, ‘ I once in my life went into a temple of Vishnu, and heard tho 
priest repeat this holy name and tell its wondrous saving power.’ Tho BrAli¬ 
man had often bathed there anil readily agreed to transfer the merit of one 
such ablution. The words of consent had no sooner passed his lips than the 
guilty soul was absolved from all further suffering.”* ** 


* To a devout Hindu, who believes that Krishna was an incarnation of the Deity, and that 
he hallowed with his presence the place now called the Visrant Ghut, thore is no intrinsic ab¬ 
surdity in the legend as above quoted. It cau bo paralleled in all its particulars by many that 
have been recorded for the edification of the faithful by canonized saints of tho Church, i lmt 
the merit of good deeds can be transferred the point upon which the story mainly turns—is a 
cardinal Catholic doctrine ; and as to tho dying in sin and yet being saved through the efficacy 

of a formal act of devotion, take the following example from the pages of S. Alphonsus Ligunri*_ 

** A certain Canon was reciting some prayers in lion ur - f the Divine Mother, aud, whilst doine 
60, fell into the river Seine and was drowned, living in mortal *dn, th devils came to take 
him to hell. In the same moment Mary appeared aud paid, * How do you dure to take possession 
of one who died in the act of praising me ? ’ Thcu addraiedug herself 11 the sinner, she said, 
‘Now change thy life nnd nourish devotion to my Conception.’ He returned to lift, and became 
Ilcligious. 1 ' Hero the concluding words correspond precisely with the fittule of the stor\ of 
the bur bar Tinduk us told on the next page. In short, the Hindu in bis ideas of divine worship 
of the reljgvMis life, of the efficacy of faith and good works, of the earnest sympathy of the 
Divine Being with human dhiiv.-s, and His occasional miraculous intervention for its relief tVl* 
little, i| ut nil, short o£ Catholic truth. Unhappily he hafi no cicur perception of the true God, to 
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THE TWENTY-FOUR GHA'TS. 


On the other side of this sacred spot, a number of minor ghdts stretch up and 
down the river, those to the north being called the uttar hot and those to the 
south the dakshin kot. They are invariably represented as twenty-four in all, 
twelve in either set ; but there is a considerable discrepancy as to the parti¬ 
cular names. The following list has been supplied by a Pandit of high local 
repute, Makhan Misr, a Gaur Brahman, from whose extensive library of ma¬ 
nuscripts 1 have been able to procure almost every Sanskrit work that I have 
liad occasion to consult. 

To the north: Ganes Ghat; Mdnasa Ghdt j Dasasvamedha Ghdt, under the 
hill o Ambansha ; Chakra tirtha Ghdt; Krishna-Gangd Ghdt, with the shrine 
o xu injaresvar Mahddeva ; Som-tirtha Ghdt, more commonly called Vasudeva 

Ghat or Shaikh Ghdt; Brahmalok Ghdt; Ghantdbliaran Ghdt; Dbdrd-patan 

; Sa “S aman - t "->ha Ghdt, otherwise called Vaikuuth Ghat;- Nava-tirtha 
Uliat; and Asikunda Ghat. 

G J° V A t mutt “ , G “ l • I Prtw CM. , Kankhal 

O m ,TmJ U [ G h4 t : Sury»0Ml i 01»i J lli-ma„i Ghat; Dhrava'Qbit; Kishi 
Glut ; Moksha Ghdt; Koti Ghdt; and Buddli Ghdt. 

The more common division is to include the Avimukta Ghdt in the first 
set from which the Mdnasa is then omitted ; to except the Visrdnt Ghdt alto 

r h 7 , 0f T tb * * and to begin the second X 

l' Balabhadra and the Jog Ghdt. By the former of these two are the 

. . ha.a or seven chapels,’ commemorating Krishna’s seven favourite titles 
v* T "■ h 7‘ J k °«*‘ N,dr *' th « daughter of Nando and Jasodi, 

s a b tr. for bi * °" n *■* «. t„ <u 

L*goddess 

T;:::trrr “, n ’ ft , Srina " ^ t "° «-*•- 

- ' 7 *° Malit deva and Bat.k-uth : by P t a g 0bilaU# 

rrrrL- ^ 

or of Protestantism. Thoy ate Zh n t ^ C ' lU b ° SRid either of 

tru.h. Wh , int . natur " b ,0 direcl antagonism t„ the 

plctesl by Revelation. Thu- 3. AucuBiine k-t i l ° ** sus,aincd a » d com- 
chrUtiana rcligio nuucuputur erat o r i r ° 1 ° ,enthen of : “ Kes ip*® qua nunc 
Chratim venire! in ear no, undo v*<rn tcliuh 1T° 8 ’ nCC dCmt “ b iniUo <rcneri hnma0 ‘ quotuque 
«»» principle tlmt Hie Church ha, „i ’ C®I>iU PI >cll*ri Christian*.” Itiaupon 

v(- "tuiii worthies of the old dispensation sue*- L th. M "i° . aa * nA * r ’ her can °nired aaints, 
Nazianzin, in « sermon preached or, tbclr f»,t f f “h®* 8 * lvith r « fpr e''oc to whom S. Gregory 

eoriim, qui ante ol.ri.ii adventum maruris consum^ 'm ‘° ** * I>ioU * ° pinion “ nemi " ( ™ 
potulnne,” C °'“ aulu " luU fl «“b id sine fide in Christum consequi 
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the shrine of R&mesvar Mah&deva. Two other ghats occupy far more con¬ 
spicuous sites than any of the above, but are included in no list, as being 
devoid of any legendary reputation. The first bears the name of S&roi Ghat, 
not, as might be supposed, a corruption of Swdmi , but of Sdmhne c opposite,’ as 
it faces lie main street of the city, where is a mansion of carved stone built by 
ths famous Rup Ram, Katara, of Bars&na. The second is the Bengali Ghat, at 
the foot of the pontoon bridge and close to a large house, the property of the 
Raja of Jhalra-pattan. It is so called from having been built by the Gosain of 
the templeof Gobind Devaat Brind4-ban,the head of the Bengdli Vaishnavas,who 
has a residence on the opposite side of the street. The end of the gb&t adjoining the 
Raja of Jhalra-pattan’s house has been left unfinished, as the right to theground 
forms the subject of a dispute between the Raja and the Gosain. 

Most of the gh.'its refer in their names to well-known legends and are of no 
special historical or architectural interest. The list is appropriately headed 
by one dedicated to Ganes, the god invoked at the commencement of every 
undertaking ; the second and third are both sacred to Siva, the one com¬ 
memorating the Manasa lake, a famous place of pilgrimage on mount Kail&s 
in the Himalayas; the other the Dasasvamedh Ghat, the holiest spot in Siva’s 
city of Ban&ras. The fourth or chakra-tirtba, with the hill of Ambarisha, 
refers to Vishnu’s magic discus, chakra , with which he defended his votary 
Ambarisha against the assaults of the Sivite Dnrvasas. The hill is betweau 
60 and 70 feet high, and according to popular rumour there is in the centre 
of it a cave containing an enormous treasure. I did not expect to discover 
this, hut as General Cunningham had told me of a gold coin of ; Apollodotus 
that had been found there, I got some men to dig, thinking it not unlikely 
something might turn up. The only reward for my trouble was a small 
fragment of Buddhist sculpture representing a devotee under a niche with 
the rail pattern below and the capitals of the pillars of Indo-Ionic type. This 
however was sufficient proof of the great antiquity and also of the Buddhist 
occupation of the mound. 

The temple of Maliadeva at the Ganga Krishan Ghat has some very rich and 
delicate reticulated stone tracery, and all the work about this ghat is exception¬ 
ally good, both in design and execution. It was done, a little before the mutiny, 
under the immediate superintendence of the Brahman then in charge of the 
shrine, Baladeva Byas by name. The title Kalinjaresvar would seem to be a 
mistake for K&lindisv&r; Ktilindi being a name of the Januina, which takos its 
rise in the Kalinda range. A little above the gh&t is an old red stone chhattri 
which has a singularly graceful finial. 

A little below the S mi Ghat is a small mosque and* group of tombs coni- 
memoratiug a Muhammadau saint, Makhdum Skdh Wil yat, of H,;at The 
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tombs date apparently from the sixteenth century, and the architecture is iu 
all its details so essentially of Hindu design, that, were it not for the word 
'Allah,’ introduced here and there into the sculptured decorations, there would 
be nothing to distinguish them from Hindu chhattris. The Muhammadans 
call this the Shaikh Ghat, while the Hindus maintain that the word is not 
Shaikh, but Shesb, the name of the thousand-headed serpent that forms 
Vishnu’s couch and canopy. This is probable enough, for the final cerebral 
sibilant is vulgarly pronounced and indeed often written as the guttural 
lch. After long dispute between the two parties as to who should have 
the privilege of rebuilding the gh&t, the work was taken in hand in 1»75, 
by Vdayat Husain, the Seth’s house agent, who also added a mosque ; but 
he gave no little offence thereby and died in 1879, leaving one minaret of tho 
mosque still unfinished. 



The word Ghantabharan I which would be derived from ghanta, ‘ a bell,’ 
and bliaran, ‘bearing,’) is in the Vraj-bhakti-vilds perhaps more correctly 
written Gbantdbhan, bhan meaning « sound ’ The allusion is to the bell, by 
the ringing of which Vishnu is roused from his four months’ slumber on tho 
11th of the month Kartik, 


The name Dhdrdpatan 'from dhird, ‘a stream,’ and patan, ‘falling’) pro¬ 
bably referred primarily to the position of the ghdt, which is on a projecting 
pent where it bears the full forceof the ‘ fall of the stream.’ Butin the Mdhdt- 
mya it is explained by tho following legend : - “ Once upon a time, a woman 
a hose home was on the bank of tho Ganges, came on a pilgrimage to Mathui d 
and arrived there on the 12th of Kartik. As she was stepping into a boat near 
the place where now is the Dbdrd-patan Ghdt, she fell over and was drowned 
l.y virtue of this immersion in tho sacred flood, she was born again in an exalted 
position as the daughter of the king of Band ras, and, under the name of the Kdni 
Pivari, was married tc Kshatra-dhanu, the king of Surashtra, by whom she 
had seven sons and five daughters. Upon one occasion when the royal pair 
notes, it came lo light that he too had undergone a very simi 
lar experience : for, originally he bail been a wild savage, who had come over 
to Mathum from the Hannisha forest and was crossing the Jamuud with his 
shoes balanced on the top of his head, when they fell off into the water Ho 
dipped down to recover them and was swept away by the torrent and 

?T/'. ■’ beili * ' '’tit of his body, when ho a.-ain 

J,rth 1 n ° l0D « er as a ^rbarous Mshddha, or wild man of the woods 
but as a noble Kshatriya king. * 

Dimiva who gives a name to one of the most southern of the ghdts was 
m eeui .,g to i e legend, the son of a king by name Uttdna-pdda. Indignant 
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at the slights put upon him by his stepmother, he left his father’s palace to 
make a name for himself in the world. By the advice*of the seven great 
Rishis, Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Ki^itu, Pulaha, and Vasishta, he 
repaired to Madhu-ban near Mathura and there, absorbed in the contempla¬ 
tion of Vishnu, continued for seven years a course of the severest penance. 
At last the god appeared to him in person and promised to grant him any 
boon he might desire. His request was for a station exalted above every 
station and which should endure for ever ; whereupon he was translated to 
heaven as the polar star together with his mother Sunfti. 

On the Dhruva tttd, or hill at the back of the gkdt, is a small temple, built 
Sambat 1894, in place of an older shriite, of which the ruins remain close by 
dedicated to Dhruva Jf. Here 1 found a set of Buddhist posts, with the cross 
rails and top bar all complete, cut out of a single slab of stone, measuring two 
feet two inches square. The Pujaris , or priests in charge, by name Damodar 
Das and Ckhote Lai, belong to the Sanakadi or Nimbdrak Sampradaya of 
Vaishnavas, and produce a manuscript pedigree in Sanskrit in proof of their 
direct spiritual descent from Kesava Bhatt, one of Nimbarak’s successors, who 
is regarded as the head of the secular, or Grihastha, sub-division of the sect, 
as his brother-in-law, Hari Vyasa, was of the celibate, or, Viraktaj orderIn 
tho temple are figure* of Bndhd Krishan, whom-the Ninibdraks have adopted 
as their special patrons. The list of superiors, or Guru-Parampara, as it is 
called, runs as follows : — 

I. —1 Hansdvatdr; 2 Sanakadi ; 3 Ndrada; 4 Nimbarak Swdmi : all deified 
characters. 

II. —1 Srmivdsdcb'irya ; 2 Biswdchdrya; 3 Purushottam; 4 Bildsa; 

5 Sarupa ; 6 Madhava; 7 Balbhadra; 8 Padma; 9 Syama; 10 Gopala; 11 
Kripdla; 12 Deva : all distinguished by the title qf Aclmrya. 

III. —1 Sundar Bhatt; 2 Padma-nablia ; 3 Sri Rffma-chandra ; 4 Baman : 
5 Srf Krishna; 6 Padm&kara; 7 SraVan ; 8 Bhuri ; 9 Madhava; 10 Syama; 
11 Gopala : 12 Sri-bal, or Balbhadra ; 131 Gopiii&th ; 14 Kesava; 15 Gangal ; 
16 Kesava Kashmiri ; 17 Sri Bhatt; 18 Kesava Bimani: all bearing tho title 
of Bhatt. 

IV. —1 Giridhar Gosdin; 2 Ballabh Lai ; 3 Mukund Ldl ; 4 Nand LAI; 
5 Mohan Ldl; 6 Ram Ji Lai ; 7 Manu Lai; 8 Radha Lai; 9 Ivanhaiya LAI ; 
and 10 Ddmodar Das : all bearing the title of Gosain. 

The Nimbdraks have also a temple at Brindd-ban, dedicated to Uasak Bihdri, 
and some account of their tenets will bo given iu connoetiou with that town. 
Their distinguishing sectarial mark consists of two white perpendicular streaks 
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on the forehead with a black spot in the centre. The natural parents of their 
founder are said to have been named Aruna Rislii and Jayanti. 

liv. I'm kT'” 1 '. 8114 !’, aCCOrdi ”« ‘° the Mibdtmya, is Bo called after a barber who 

A^tI?d rf e 7 , r U ’ ,PSn ' !b4la ’ therei =“ » f Devadatt, 

, S . h ' S ke l " Hve at Mathura and there practised such 

, »" st « r '"e« and bathed so constantly m the sanctifying stream of the 
• anmnt, that after death he took birth once more as a high-caste Brahman. 

lhe Ie ? end of the Asikunda Ghat is told on this wise —A n,™* i • u 
name bumati, had started on a piigrimage, but died before ho wL ablettm- 

k , ’ , 8 ’ ^ imah ’ on succeeding to the throne, was visited bv the c-,™ 

Barad, who, at the time of taking his departure, uttered this oracular' sente of 
A luous son settle, h» father’s debts.’ After consulting with his ministers' 
he prince concluded that the debt was a debt of vengeance which he 111 

WhiGh ^dtemptJcl his father to 

piece paid a„ annna, risitin the slS TZ 7', 
mssendded an army and marched thither with full intent destroy ttern ah” 
Th fled m terror to Ivalpa-grama to implore the aid of Vishnu Zhn 7 l 
yielded to their entreaties, and assuming the form of at ’i • ^ 

with King Vimati on the hank of the 

point of the divine sword, ‘cm,’ snapped off and fell to the °tm I . ,t ^ *'° 
ghat to this day is called Asi-kunda flint i u . h md ’ wbeu ce the 
Kshetra, or < the held of the To2 ’ *“* » T«ta 

«.,^tW Mb£ 7n° f",*"? “ 0lt “ building claims a few words, 
commemorating the solf-sacrifiM o (“me wTbful wife “7 alo “° 

** « 5 ?«££S 

monument was erected in the year 1570 a'D Vt LwT”” U “’ I' 7 tho 
height of 55 feet and is in f„,, r , to °™ , '* •"**”*> » **1 

the second and third are lighted bv « * * * S “ ' basement J 

internal staircase The cxt.l7 ' T ” rC M W IW »Ml an 

and other desires, I,,t j, h »*“■ rodo bas-reliefs of elephants 

of much greater height- bu, „if "" ous The tower was originally 

Aurangzcb. Tbo Z^,„! v it U said, by 

surmounts tbo builditm " y T l "" >, 'K™>us plaster dome, wh’cli now 

but ,t sadly detracts from'it. a'reldm nre £ f!*“ 

mt " m **** “““ * *— - undertake 2 ££££.* 
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this interesting family monument, and if the matter had been properly repre¬ 
sented to him, he would in all probability have consented to do so. It is not at 
all likely that anything will be done now ; but the design that I had prepared 
may be thought worthy of preservation. No small amount of time and thought 
was bestowed upon it ; and I hope that architects will consider it both a 
pleasing object in itself and also a faithful reproduction of the destroyed 
original. 


At the time when it was built, that is, at the end of the 16th centurv, it 
may be presumed that the city of Mathura occupied its old position in the 
neighbourhood of the katra, and that the river-bank' was used as the ordinary 
place fur the cremation of the dead. Several cenotaphs of about the same 
period still remain, beiag mostly iu the old Hindu style, with brackets of good 
and varied design. The two largest bear the dates 1638 and 1715 Sambat , 
corresponding to 1581 and 1638 A.D. They had all been taken possession of 
by the Chaubes, who had blocked up the arches with mud or rough brick-work 
and converted them into lodging houses, which they rented to pilgrims. In 
1875 1 had them all opened out when widening and paving the street along the 
river hank, iliis work was left unfinished, but enough had been done to ren¬ 
der the street, though still narrow, the most picturesque in the city. Many 
of the ghats had been repaired, while tlje removal of a number of obstructions 
had opened out a view not ouly of the river but also of the bouses and temples 
on the laud side. Somo of these are very graceful specimens of architecture 
in particular the house of Purushottam Lai, the Gokul Gosain, close to the 
Bengali ghat, which has a most elaborate facade aud a balcony displaying a * 
great variety of patterns of reticulated tracery. 

Immediately below the last of tho gh&ts and opposite the Sadr Bazar 
which has a population of somo 6,000 souls aud forms a small town by itself, 
entirely distinct both from tho city and the European quarter, are two large 
walled gardens on the river bank. One of these, called the Jamund bdgli, is 
the property ot the Seth. It is well kept up and contains tsvo very handsome 
ch ha this, or cenotaphs, in memory of P&rikh' JC, the founder of tho family, and 
Mani Ram his successor. The latter, built in the year of the chauninawe 
famine, 1837 A.D., is of exceedingly beautiful and elaborate design ; perhaps 
the most perfect specimen over execute l of the reticulated stone traeerv, for 
which Mathurd is famous. It has been purposely made a little lower and 
smaller than tho earlier monument, the eaves of which at one corner complete¬ 
ly overhang it. The adjoining garden, which may be of even greater extent, 
has a small house and enclosed court-yard, in tho native stylo, on tho bank of 
die river, and, m the centra, an obelisk of white stone raised on a very hi-h and 
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substantial plinth of the same material, with the following inscription : “ Erect¬ 
ed to the memory of Robert Sutherland, Colonel in Main raj Daulat Rao Scin- 
dia’s service, who departed this life on the 20th July, 1804, aged 35 years. 
Also in rememberance of his son, C. P. Sutherland (a very promising youth), 
u ho died at Hindia on the 14th of October, 1801, aged 3 years.” The monu¬ 
ment is kept in repair by the grandson, Captain S. S. Sutherland, of the 
Police Department. Colonel Sutherland was the officer whom De Boigne, on 
his retirement in 1795, left in command of the brigade stationed at Mathura, one 
of three that he had raised in the service of Madho Ji Sindhia. The Mahratta 
Commandcr-in-Cinef, who also had his head-quarters at Mathura, was at that 
time one Jagu Bapu, who was probably the Senjpat of whom local tradition 
still speaks. In 1797 lie was superseded by Perron, to whom Daulat Rao 
had given the supreme command of all his forces and wfio thereupon establish¬ 
ed himself at Kol, as virtual sovereign of the country. In the following year 
he discharged Sutherland for intriguing with the other Mahratta chiefs, but 
not long alter he recovered his post through the interest of his father-in-law, 
Colonel John Ilessing, to whose memory is erected the very fine monument 
iu the Catholic cemetry at Agra, which Jacquemout considered superior to the 
Jaj. In 181a Sutherland, like the other British offioers in Sindhia’s service, 
received a pension from the Government, but he lived only one year to enjoy it. 

On a rising ground in. the very heart of the city stands the Jama Masjid, 
erected in the year 1601 A.D., by Abd-un-Nabi Elgin, the local governor. 
The following inscription seems very clearly to indicato that it was erected on 
* the ruins of a Hindu tomple : — 
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“1. In the reign of ShSh ’Alamgir Muhfaddin Walmi 11 ah, the king of 
tLc world, Aurangzeb, who is adorned with justice, 

‘‘ 2 ; The lustr ? of sboue forth to the glory of God ; for ’Abd-un- 
nabi Khan built this beautiful mosque. 


“ 3 - Tbis 800011,1 ‘ U,J ‘y Te “M>lo’ caused the idols to bow down in worship. 
You will now see the true moaning of the text, ‘ Truth came and error vanished. 
[‘ Koran, XVII., 83.’] 


4. Vi liilst 1 searched for a tdrlkh, a voico came from blissful Truth 
ordering me to say ‘Abd-un-Nabi Khun is the builder of this beautiful 
mosque/ A.H. 1071, or 16S0-6JL” 
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“ 1. May this Jaina Masjid of majestic structure shine forth for ever like 
the hearts of the pious! 

cc 2. Its roof is high like aspirations of love; its court-yard is wide like 
the arena of thought. 1 ’* 

The founder is first mentioned by the Muhammadan historians as fighting 
on the side of Dara Shikoli at the battle of Samogarh in 1658. About a 
week after the defeat, he joined Aurangzeb and was immediately appointed 
faujdar of Il&wa. This office ho retained only till the following year, when 
he was transferred to Birhiud and thence, after a few months, to Mathura. 
Here he remained from August, 1660, to May, 1668, when, as we have al¬ 
ready mentioned, he met his death at Sahora, a village in the Maha-ban par- 
gana on the opposite side of the Jamund, while engaged in quelling a popular 
dmeute. The author of the Maasir-i-Aiamgiri says of him:—“He was an 
-excellent aud pious man, and as courageous in war as successful iu his admin¬ 
istration. He has left a mosque in Mathuri as a monument, which, for a long 
time to come, will remind people of him. Muhammad Anwar, his nephew, 
received from His Majesty a mourning dre3s of honour ; but the property of 
ihe deceased lapsed (according to custom) to tho State, and the Imperial 
Mutasaddis reported it to bo 93,000 gold muhrs, 13,00,000 rupees, and 
14,50,000 rupees’ worth of property.” Tho architecture of his mosque is not 
of particularly graceful character, but there are four lofty minarets, and as 
these and other parts of tho building were originally veneered w ith bright- 
coloured plaster mosaics, of which a few panels still remain, it must at one 
time have presented a brilliant appearance.t 

* i ? or this aud other translations from the Persian, I am indebted to the kindness of the 
late Mr. Blochmano, whose immense fund of information was always at llie service of all en¬ 
quirers, and whose untimely death is nil irreparable lo r s to the Calcutta Branch ol tho Asiatic 
{Society, of which he was for many years the Secretary. 

•f Father Ticffenthaller, who visited Mathura iu 1745, after mentioning tho two mosques, 
says that Abd-un-nabi was a convert from Hinduism, a statement for which there seems to be 
no authority. He describes the mosaics us “ tiu ouvrage plouibd cn divorces couleurs ct Incnmd 
d la maniere dont sent vernis les pccloa iu Allemagne.” “ La viUc,” he nays, 41 est entourc d’uno 
levee de terra, el obeit auj .urdhui au Djiic. Auparavant ollc ctait sous ies ordres du Baja de 
Djepour d qui l'empereur Mogul en avait coufld le gouveruement ». c. t Baja Jay Sioh, who 
died 1743. IIo goes on to describe the sirceis as narrow and dirty and most of the buildings 
as in ruins; the fort very largo and mas-ire, like a mountain of hewn stone, with an observa¬ 
tory, which was only a feeble imitation of the one at Jaypur, but with tin; advantage of beiu.; 
much better raised. Tho only other spot Hurt he particularises is the VLrdut ghui. Jaoqtio* 
roonl’n description is in very similar terms: he save, “ The streets arc the narrowest, the ciuok- 
fldest, the steepest aud dirtiest that I have ever seen.” 
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EARTHQUAKE OF 1803 A. D. 


It was greatly injured by an earthquake which took place, strange to say, 
in 1803, the very year in which the country was first brought under British 
rule. The following account of this most exceptional event is copied from 
pages 57 and 58 of i The Asiatic Annual Register ’ for 1804 :— 

Dreadful Earthquake. 

Mathurdj September 24, 1803. 

“ On the night between the 31st August and the 1st of September, at 
half-an-hour after midnight, a severe shock of an earthquake was felt at this 
place, which lasted for many minutes and was violent beyond the memory of 
man. 1 robably not a living creature in the place, but was roused from his 
slumbers by the alarm and felt its effects. Many of the pucka buildings 
were cast down and zandnas, hitherto unassailed by violence, were deserted, 
and their fair inhabitants took refuge in the streets and in the fields, seek¬ 
ing protection with men, whose visages it would otherwise have disgraced 
them to behold. The night was calm and enjoyed the full influence of a 
bright rr.oon. 

In the morning very extensive fissures were observed in the fields, which 
had been caused by the percussion of the night before, through which water 
rose with great violence and continues to run to the present date, though its 
violence lias gradually abated. This has been a great benefit to the neighbour- 

ing ryots, as they were thence enabled to draw the water over their parched 
fields. 

U ^ ie Principal mosque of the place, erected on an eminence by the fa¬ 
mous Qhdzi Khan, as a token of bis triumph over the infidelity of the Hindus, 
lias been shattered to pieces, and a considerable part of the dome was swallow¬ 
ed up during the opening of the earth. 


u Several slighter shocks lmve since occurred, but I do not bear thev have 
occasioned any further damaged’* 

Ike above description certainly exaggerates and also to some extont misre¬ 
presents the effects of the shock upon the mosque. The gateway was cracked 
from top to bottom, the upper part of one of the great minarets was thrown 
down and one of the little corner kiosques of the mosque itself was also 
destroyed, but the dome was uninjured. In 1875 the JSa'dAbid family started 
a subscription for the repairs of the building and over Us. 5,000 were collm- 
ed - SUm 1 e *P° nded ™ Ae restoration of the fallen minaret and kiosque 

and of the two btjras or alcoves, at the sides of the oourt-vard. Several-of 


* or thc knowledge of thit curious letter I am indebted to the 
0 * lUt ‘ Mu cation Department, who sent me a copy of it. 


courtesy of Mr. Constable, 
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the shops that disfigured the approaches were also bought up and demolished. 
As soon as I left, the work came to a standstill. 

i 

The mosque now appears out of place, as the largest and most conspicuous 
edifice in what is otherwise a purely Hindu city, and there is also every rea¬ 
son to suppose that it was founded on the ruins of a pagan temple. But at 
the same time it should be observed that all the buildings, by which it is now 
surrounded, are of more modern date than itself. It was not planted in the 
midst of a Hindu population; but the city, as we r.ow see it, has grown up 
under its shadow. Old Mathur.4 had been so often .noted and harried by the 
Muhammadans that, as has been noted in other parts of this work, it had 
actually ceased to exist as a city at all. It was a place of pilgrimage, as it 
had ever been ; there were sanies for the accommodation of travellers and 
ruins of temples and a few residont families of Brahmans to act as cicerones, 
living for the most part in the precincts of the great temple of Kesava Deva, or 
still further away towards Madhu-ban ; but it was as much a sceue of desolation 
as Goa with its churches and convents now is, and on the spot where the pre¬ 
sent Mathura stands there was no towu till Abd-un-Nabi founded it. The 
whole of the land was in the possession of Muhammadans. The ground, 
which he selected as the site of his mosque, he purchased from some butchers, 
and the remainder he obtained from a family of Ktizis, whose descendants 
still occupy what is called the Kusbk Mahalla, one of the very few quarters 
of the city that are known by a Persian name. They continued to be regard¬ 
ed as the zamindars of the township till the time of the Jats, a lien Saiyid 
Bakir, their then head, quarrelled with the local governor, and being afraid 
of the consequences made over all his rights to some Chaubes and others. 
"When the English Government, took possession, the Chaubes’ title was alone 
recognized and the first settlement was made with one of their number, Shio 
L;il, as mukaddam. A claim was brought forward by Imam B&klish, a sou of 
the Saiyid abovenamed, but lie died before it could be heard, and the suit thus 
falling through lias never sinoo been revived. In 1812, the then Chanbc land¬ 
holders, Bishin, Ajita, Shio LAI, Gliisa and d will a, styling themselves mukad- 
dams, made over their rights to the Lula Babu, who engaged to pay them H-. 100 
a year and 5 per cent, on his collections. The area, so transferred, according 
to the settlement of Lit ll l.isw:.-; hut in tic- revision 

of records the Lula Balm’s widow had herself entered as owner of every rood 
of land, excepting only such as was or had been rent-free, and the agreouieut 
was with her as sole zainindar of the township of Mathura. On the stivm ib 
of this she claimed to exercise over the whole city the same right* tlud a 
znmindar can claim in any petty village; but, after oft-renewed" litigation. 
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these extravagant claims have been set aside, and by the new settlement the 
property of her heirs is shown as a separate thok, the mu6.fi and resumed muafi 
grants forming another, while the Jamuna sands, used for melon cultiva¬ 
tion, all nazul lands and the streets and city generally are shown as Govern¬ 
ment property.* 

From the mosque as a central point diverge the main thoroughfares, lead¬ 
ing respectively towards Brinda-ban, Dig, Rharat-pur,f and the civil station. 
They are somewhat broader than is usual in Indian cities, having an average 
breadth of 24 feet, and were first opened out at the instance of Mr. E. F. 
Taylor, in 1843. A number of houses were demolished for the purpose, but, 
in every instance, all claim to compensation was waived. Seth Lakhmi 
Chand’s loss, thus voluntarily sustained for the public good, was estimated at 
a lakh of rupees, as he had recently completed some handsome premises, 
which had to be taken down and rebuilt. 

These streets have now, throughout their entire length and breadth, been 
pared by the municipality with substantial stone flags brought from the Bliarat- 
pur quarries, t The total cost has been Rs. 1,38,663. Many of the towns¬ 
people and more particularly the pilgrims, who go about barefooted, are by no 
means pleased with the result ; for in the winter the stone is too cold to be 
pleasant to tread upon, while in the summer again, even at sunset, the streets 
do not cool down as they used to do aforetime, but retain their heat through 
the greater part of the night. As is the custom in the East, many mean tumble- 
down hovels § are allowed here and there to obtrude themselves upon the 
view ; but the majority of the buildings that face the principal thoroughfares 
are of handsome and imposing character. With only two exceptions all have 
been erected during the seventy years of British rule. The first of the two 
exceptional buildings is a large red sandstone house, called Chaube Jf ka Burj, 
which may be as old pa the time of Akbar. The walls are divided into square 
panels in each of which, boldly carved in low relief, is a vase filled with flowers, 

* Vide a report on the Proprietory Rights claimed by the heirs of thc.Lala Babu, drawn 
up by Mr. Whiteway, Settlement Officer, in 1875. 

f Close to the mosque on the left hand sido of the Bhnrat-pur gate bazar, is a high hill 
with very steep'ascent, all built over. On the summit, which is called Simla ghfrt, may be seen 
many fragments of Buddhist pillars and boa-rolieft, and an armless seated figure, the size of 
life. 

t This important work was commenced in November, 1867. 

§ As an indication that many o£ the houses are not of the most substantial construction, it 
piny be observed that, after three days of exceptionally heavy ruin in the mouth of August, 
18T3, as nmt.y os C,ooo v,ere otiicially reported to have come down ; 14 persons, chiefly child¬ 
ren, having been crushed to death under the ruins. 
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executed in a manner which is highly effective, but which has quite gone out 
of fashion at the present day, when pierced tracery is more appreciated. 
The second is a temple near the turn to the Sati Burj. This,is remarkable 
for a long balcony supported on brackets quaintly carved to represent 
elephants. Many of these had been built up with masonry, either by the 
Hindus to protect the animal form from iconoclastic bigoty, or else by the Mu¬ 
hammadans themselves to conceal it from view. This unsightly casing was at 
Inst removed in 1875. 


In all the modern buildings, whether secular or religious, the design 
is of ncry similar character. The front is of carved stone with a grand 
central archway and arcades on both sides let out as shops on the ground 
floor. Storey upon storey above are projecting balconies supported on quaint 
corbels, the arches being filled in with the most minute reticulated tracery 
of an infinite variety of pattern, and protected from the weather by broad 
eaves, the uuder-surface of which is brightly painted. Que of the most notice¬ 
able buildings in point of size, though the decorations perhaps are scarcely so 
elegant as in some of the later examples, is the temple of Dwarak&dbis, found¬ 
ed by the Gw&liar treasurer, Parikh Ji, and visited in 1825 by Bishop Heber, 
who in his journal describes it as follows: In the centre, or nearly so, of 

the town, Colonel Penny took us into the court of a beautiful temple or dwell¬ 
ing-house, for it seemed to be designed for both in one, lately built and not 
yet quite finished, by Gokul Pati Biuh, Sindhia’s treasurer, and who has also 
a principal share in a great native bauking-house, one branch of which is fixed 
at Mathura. The building is enclosed by a small but richly carved gateway 
with a flight of steps, which leads from the street to a square court, cloistered 
rouud, and containing in the centre a building, also square, supported by a 
triple row of pillars, all which, as well as the ceiling, are richly carved, painted, 
aud gilt. The effect internally is much like that of the Egyptian tomb, of 
which the model was exhibited in London by Belzoni ; externally, the carving* 
is very beautiful. The cloisters round were represented to me as the intended 
habitations of the BrAhmans attached to the fane; and in front, towards (ho 
street, were to bo apartments for the founder on his occasional visits to 
Mathura.” To show how differently the same building sometimes impresses 
different people, it may be un-mioned that Jaequomout, only i'our years later, 
describes the temple as like nothing but a barrack or cotton factory • but possi¬ 
bly he may have seen it soon after the festival of the Diwali, when, aecor lin - 
to barbarous Hindu custom, Hie whole of the stone front is beautified wilh a 
thick coat of whitewash. This gentleman’s architectural ideas were | I0W '. 
a little pecoliar. Thus hd says, of the Jama Masjid at Agra, that tJio' l.-ui 
taste ot the design and die coarseness of the materials are good reason f ' 
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ing it to the ravages of time ; that the tomb of Itim&d-ud-daula is in the most 
execrable taste; that the Taj, though pretty, cannot be called elegant; and 
that the only building in Agra, which is really a pure specimen of oriental 
architecture, is the tomb of Colonel Hessing in the Catholic cemetery, the work 
of ‘ a poor devil’ called Latif. His theological views would seem to have been 
equally warped, for in another pldce he thus expresses himself “ Of all the 
tollies and misfortunes of humanity, religion is the one which is the most 
wearisome and the least profitable to study.” 

The Dwarakfidhis temple has always been in the hands of the Vallabbacliaryas, 
the sect to which the founder belonged. It is now administered by the Gos&in 
who is the hereditary lord of the much older and yet wealthier shrine with the 
same name at Kankarauli iu Udaypur (^seepago 121). Hitherto the expenses of 
the Mathura establishments have been defrayed by annual grants from tho Seth’s 
estate ; but the firm has lately made an absolute transfer to tho Gosain of land¬ 
ed property yielding an income of Rs 25,000 ; thus religiously carrying out 
the intention of their ancestor, though in so doing they further the interests 
of a sect not a little antagonistic to tho one of which they themselves are mem¬ 
bers. 

On the opposite ide of the street is tho palace of the Princes of Bharat-pur. 
The lofty and highly enriched entrance gateway was added by Rftja Balavaut 
Sink, and tho magnificent brass doors by the present Raja. Close by is the man¬ 
sion of Seth Lakhmi Chand, built at a cost of Its. 1,00,000. The latest of tho 
architectural works with which the city is decorated, and one of the most ad¬ 
mirable for elegance and elaboration is a temple near the Chhata Bazar built 
by Deva Chand Bohra, and completed only at tho cud of the year 1871. 
Whatever other buildings there are of any note will bo found enumerated iu 
tlx list at the end of tho next chapter. In most cases the greatest amount of 
finish has beeu bestowed upon the street front, while the interior court is small 
aud confined ; and the practice of having only a single gate both for entrance 
and exit occasions great, and sometimes dangerous, crowding on high feast days. 

I*. i-. as bofoio icmarked, a peculiarity of the Mathura temple architecture to 
have no tower over the seat of the £ 0 < 1 . 

if the new city was ever surrounded by walls, not a vestige of them now 
remains, though tho four principal entrances are still called the Brinda-bau, 
bharat-pur, and lloli gates. The last-named is the approach from the 
Civil Station, and here a lofty and elaborately sculptured stone arch has been 
eivcC l over the roadway, in accordance will, an elegant design in the local style, 
supplied by Yfeuf, tho municipal architect, a man of very exceptional tnsta 
aud ubibty. As ihe work was commenced at the instance of tho late Mr. 
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Bradford Hardinge, who was for several years Collector of the district and took 
a most lively interest in all the city improvements, it is named in his honour* c the 
Hardinge arch,’ though it is not very often so called. Since his death, it has been 
surmounted by a cupola, intended at some future time to receive a clock, with 
four corner kiosques, the cost of these additions being 11s. 3,493. Two shops 
in uniform style were also built in 1875, one on either side, at a further cost of 
11s. 1,621, in order to receive and conceal the ponderous staged buttresses, 
which the engineers in the Public Works Department had thought it necessary 
to add. The expenditure on the gate itself was Rs. 8,617 making a total of 
Rs. 13,731. 

As may bo inferred from the above remarks, stone-carving, the only indi¬ 
genous art of which Mathurd can boast, is carried to great perfection. All the 
temples afford specimens of elegant desigu in panels of reticulated tracery 
(jdli) as also do the clilicitris of the Seth’s family in the Jamund bfigh. 
The only other specialities are of very minor importance One is the manufac¬ 
ture of little brass images, which, though of exceedingly coarse execution, com¬ 
mand a large sale among pilgrims and visitors, especially the religious toy 
called Vdsudova Katord (described at page 52); tbo other the manufacture 
of paper. This is made in three sizes, the smallest, which is chiefly in demand, 
is called Man-sinhi and varies in price, according to quality, from Rs. 1-8 to 
Rs. 2-6 a gaddioY bundle. The medium size, called Bichanda, sells for Rs. 4 a 
gaddi, and the larger size, called Sydlkoti, for Rs. 10. The factories are some 
100 in number and can turn out in the course of the day 150 gaddis , every 
gaddi containing 10 dastas of 24 tahhtas , or sheets, each. There is also 'a 
kind of string made which is much appreciated by natives. It is chief!} used 
for lowering lotus, the ordinary brass drinking cups of the country, into wells 
to draw water with. The price is about three or four anas for 40 yards. A 
coloured variety is made for temple use. 


* The little marble tablet, on which tin* name has been inscribed in the straiybicsfc and mo m 
uncompromising Roman Capitals, L? a conspicuous disfigurement and looks exactly like an auction 
ticket. Tbe Engineer, who i user ted it, cauuot bare bad much of an eye for harmony of etVect. 




CHAPTER VII, 

The City op Mathura ( concluded ): its European institutions and 

museum. 

A light railway, on the metre guage, 29£ miles in length, which was open¬ 
ed for traffic on the 19th of October,' 1875, now connects the city with the 
East India Line, which it joins at the Hathras road station. The cost was 
Its. 9,55,868, being about Rs. 30,000 a mile, including rolling stock and every¬ 
thing else. Of this amount Rs. 3,24,100 were contributed by local shareholders, 
and he balance, Rs. 6,31,763, camo from Provincial Funds. Interest is 
guaranteed at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, and a further prospect is held 
out of a division of the surplus earnings, should s.uch at any time be realized. 
The line has proved an unquestionable'sue cess and its yearly earnings continue 
to .'how a steady increase, tlie average income beiug now about Rs. 180 a 
day. But it is highly improbable that the shareholders will — for at least a 
very long time to come—ever draw more than the minimum of 4 per cent. 
In or was any such hope entertained when the project was' first started. The 
principal shareholders—including the Seth, who invested as much as a lakh 
and-a-half in it—were certainly not attracted by tho largeness of the pecuniary 
profit; for 12 per cent, is the lowest return which India capitalists ordinarily 
receive for their money. They wero entirely influenced by a highly com¬ 
mendable public spirit and a desire to support tho local European author¬ 
ities, who had shown themselves personally interested in tho matter. The ulti¬ 
mate success of the line depends entirely upon its boing continued to join the 
Rajputana State Railway. The distance is only some 25 miles and, as the earth¬ 
work was actually commenced during the late famine, tho scheme might be 
completed in a very short time, were it not for the necessity of bridging the 
Jamuni, the present terminus being on the opposite bank of the river. A de¬ 
sign has been supplied for a bridge having 12 spans of 98 feet each, with pas- 
sago both for road and railway traffic and two foot-paths, at an estimated cost 
of Its. 3,00,000. As the receipts from tolls on the existing pontoon bridge are 
about Rs. 45,000 per annum, even a larger expenditure might safely be incur¬ 
red. Cross sections of the river have been obtained, and a series of borings 
taken, which show a flood channel of 1,000 feet and clay foundations underly¬ 
ing the sand at 33 feet. Tho site is in every way well suited for the purpose 
ami presents no special engineering difficulties; but the construction of so large 
a bridge must necessarily be a work of time, and before it is completed it is 
probable that tho line will have beon extended from its other end, the Hathras 
terminus, to Farukhabad and so on to Cuwnpore, the great centre of the com- 
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Tiierco of Upper India. As yet, the line labours under very serious disadvant¬ 
ages from being so very short and also from the want of a depot on the city side 
•of the river at Mathura and further from the necessity of breaking bulk at the 
little wayside station of Mendu, the Hathras Road junction. Consequently, 
traders who have goods to despatch to Hathras find it cheaper and more expe¬ 
ditious to send them all the way by road, rather than to hire carts to take them 
over the pontoon bridge and then unlade them at the station and wait hours, or 
it may be days, before a truck is available to carry them on Thus the goods 
traffic is very small, and it is only the passengers who make the line pay. These 
are mostly pilgrims, who rather prefer to loiter on the way and do not object 
to spending two hours and fifty minutes in travelling a distance of 29i miles. 
As the train runs along the side of the road, there are daily opport-uuities for 
challenging it to a race, and it must be a very indifferent country pony which 
does not succeed in beating it. 

Ihe Municipality has an annual income of a little under Rs. 50,000 ; 
derived, in the absence of any special trade, almost exclusively from an octroi 
tax on articles of food, the consumption of which is naturally very large and 
out of all proportion to‘the resident population, in consequence of the fre¬ 
quent influx of huge troops of pilgrims. The celebrity among natives of the 
Mathura perd , a particular kind ot sweetmeat, also contributes to the same 
lesult. Resides the permanent maintenance of a large police and conservancy 
establishment, the entire cost of paving the city streets has been defrayed out 
ot municipal funds, and a fixed proportion is annually allotted for the support 
of different educational establishments. 

Ihe High School, a large ball in a very un-Oriental style of architecture, 
was opened by Sir William Muir on the 21st of Jaunary, 1870. It was 
elected at a cost of Rs. 13,000, of which sum Rs. 2,000 were collected by 
voluntary subscription, Rs. 3,000 were voted by the municipality, aud the 
balance of Rs. 8,000 granted by Government.* The Oitv Dispensary, imme¬ 
diately opposite the Kans-ku-tilA and adjoining the Munsifs Court, has 
accommodation for 20 in-door patients; there is an ordinary attendance per 


* The School, Coart-bouse, and Protestant Church are—fortunately, os l think_the only 

local buildings of any importance, in the construction of which the Public Works; Department Inis 
had any hand. I have never been able to understand why a large and costly staff of European 
engineers should be kept up at all, except for such Imperial undertakings as Railways and Canals. 
The finest buildings in the country date from before our arrivalm it, and the descendants of 
the men who designed and executed them are still employed by the natives themselves $or 

luii temples, tanks, palaces, and mosques. If the Government utilized the same agency, there 
would be 4 great saving in co.t aud au equal gain . Q 
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THE CATIIOUC CHURCH. 

(Urm of 50 applicants for out-door relief, and it is in every respect a well 
managed and useful institution. 

I he Cantonments, which are of considerable extent, occupy some broken 
and undulating ground along the river-side between the city and the civil lines. 
In consequence of the facilities for obtaining an abundant supply of grass in 
the neighbourhood, they are always occupied by an English cavalry regiment 
the present one being the 8th Hussars. The barracks are very widely scattered’ 
an arrangement which doubtless is attended with some inconveniences but is 
apparently conducive to the health of the troops, for there is no station in India 
whore there is less sickness*—a happy result, which is also due in part to the 
drvness of the climate during the greater part of tin year and the excellence of 
tiie natural drainage in the rains. 

The English Church, consecrated by Bishop Dealtry in December, 1856 is in 
a nondescript style of architecture, but has a not inelegant Italian campanile 
which is visible from a long distance. The interior has been lately enriched by 
a si ained-glass window in memory of a young officer of the 10th Hussars who 
met Ins death by an accident while out pig-sticking near Shergarh. ’ The 
rdjmn.ng compound was for many years occupied by a miserably mean and 

‘ at6C ’ ® ,,ed ’ wh,c1 ' waa most appropriately dedicated to St. Francis, the 
■ApcsOe of Poverty, and served as a Catholic Chapel. This was taken down 
m January, 1874, and on the 18th of the same month, being the Feast of the 
H-K Name, the first stone w*s laid of the new building, which bears the title 
■ " ie Sacre 1 fhe ground-plan and general proportions are in accord¬ 

ance with ordinary Gothic precedent, but all the sculptured details, whether 
in W0d 0 are purely Oriental in design. The can ing i„ the tympanum 

of iheunee doorways, the tracery in the windows, both of the aisles and the 
clerestory and the higldy decorated altar, in the Lady Chapel, may all he noted 
as favourable specimens of native art. The dome which surmounts the choir 

“ Ka<nrc *2 uo1j 11 ■ pronounce u success, as seen from the 

outside; Us interior effect is very good. I originally intended it to be a copy 
m a Hindu cMara, such as that of the temple of Madan Mohan at Brindd- 
br.n ; but fearing that this might prove an offence to clerical prejudices I 
eventually altered it into a dome of the Russian type, which also is distinctly 

? hu3 !° rn ° r, S ,D a,Kl ' W ' fore far in keeping with the rest of the build¬ 
ing. As every compromise must, it fails of being entirely satisfactory. 

The eastern half of the Church, consisting of the apse, choir, and two 
transepts, was roofed ,n and roughly fitte d up for the celebration of Mass by 

* it has ,0 tappvuea that ever, Va7dlZThe U^pU.Vuas been empty. - 
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All Saints’ Da} r , 1874, only niue months after the work had been commenced. 
‘Ihe nave and aisles were then taken in hand, and on the reourrence of the 
same feast, two years later, in 1876, the entire edifice was solemnly blessed by 
the Bishop of Agra. On that occasion the interior presented a very striking 
appearance, the floor being spread with handsome Persian carpets, and a pro¬ 
fusion of large crystal chandeliers suspended in all the inter-columniations; 

•w hile the Bishop s throne of white marble was surmounted by a canopy of 
silk and cloth of gold; magnificent baldachin os, also of gold embroidery, were 
8u. pended abo\ t the three altars, and the entire sanctuary was draped from 
top to bottom with costly Indian tapestry. These beautiful accessories, several 
thousands of rupees in value, were kindly lent by the Seths, the Raja of Hath- 
ras and other leading members of the Hindu community, many of whom had 
also assisted with handsome pecuniary donations. As a further indication of 
their liberal sentiments, they themselves attended the function in the 
evening the first public act of Christian worship at which they had ever been 
piesent—and expressed themselves as being much impressed by the elaborate 
ceremonial and the Gregorian tones, which latter they identified with their 
own immemorial Vedic chants. In consequence of my transfer from the dis- 
ti ict, flic building though complete in essentials, will over remain architecturally 
unfinished. The western facade is flanked by two stone stair-turrets (one 
uilt at the co5,t of Lula Syatn Similar Das) which have only been brought 
up to the level of the aisle roof, though it was intended to raise them much 
° and put hells iu them, lucre were also to have been four kiosques at 
coineis of the dome, for the reception of statues; but two only have been 
executed; the roof of the transepts was to have beeu raised to a level with 
that of the nave, and the plain parapet of the aisles would have been replaced 
>} oik of caivod stone. I ho High Altar, moreover, is only a temporary erec¬ 
tion of brick and plaster. I was at work upon tho Tabernacle for it, when I 
received vSir George Couper’s orders to go; and miturnlly enough they were 
a great blow to me. The total cost had been Ha. 13,100. * The statues of the 
Sacred Heart, the Blessed Virgin and Child, and St. Joseph, and the life-size 
indulge need Crucifix, wero gifts from tho Dowager Marchioness of Lothian, 
the Duchess of Bueolouch, and Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Ralph lv< rr, Com¬ 
manding tho 1 M tb Hussars. The Stations of the Cross wore presented by the 
non-commissioned officers and men of the same regiment. 


In llie civil station most of tho bouses arc largo and commodious and 
b<-insr ihe property of tho Seth, tho most liberal of landlords, are never ,11<hv- 
ed to offend the eye by falling out of repair. (»».. b#H mmediatl hr after the 
mutiny for the use of the Collector of the district, is an exceptionally hand- 
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some and substantial edifice. The Court-house, as already mentioned on 
page 98, was completed in the year 1801, and has a long and rather imposing 
facade; but though it stands at a distance of not more than 100 yards from 
the high road, the ground in front of it has been so carelessly planted that 
a person, who had no professional business to take him there, might live with¬ 
in a stone’s throw for years and never be aware of its existence. In imme¬ 
diate proximity are the offices of the Tahsildar, a singularly mean and insig¬ 
nificant range of buildings, as if purposely made so to serve for a foil to an¬ 
other building, which stands in the same enclosure. 

This is now used, or (as perhaps it would be more correct to say) at the 
time of my leaving the district was intended to be used, as a Museum. It 
was commenced by Mr. Thornhill, the Magistrate and Collector of the dis- 
trict, who raised the money for the purpose by public subscription, intending 
to make of it a rest-house for the reception of native gentlemen of rank, 
whenever they had occasion to visit head-quarters. Though close to the 
Courts, which would be a convenience, it is too far from the bazar to suit 
native tastes, and even if it had been completed according to the original 
design, it is not probable that it would ever have been occupied. After an 
expenditure of lis. 30,000, the work was interrupted by the mutiny. When 
order liad been restored, the new Collector, Mr. Best, with a perversity by no 
means uncommon in the records of Indian local administration, set himself 
at once, not to complete, but to mutilate, his predecessor’s handiwork. It was 
intended that the building should stand in extensive grounds of its own, where 
it would certainly have had a very pleasing architectural effect; but instead 
of this the high road was brought immediately in front of it, so as to cut it 
off entirely from the new public garden ; the offices of the Tahsildar were 
built on one side, and on the other was run up, at a most awkward angle, a 
high masonry w r all; a rough thatched roof was thrown over its centre court; 
doors were introduced in different places, where they were not wanted and 
only served as disfigurements, and the unfortunate building was then nick¬ 
named “Thornhill's Folly” and abandoned to utter neglect. 

It remained thus till 1874, when the idea of converting it into a Museum 
receive i the support of iSir John Strachey, who sanctioned from provincial 
funds a grant-in-aid of Hs. 3,500. The first step taken was to raise the cen¬ 
tre court by the addition of a clerestory, with windows of reticulated stone 
tracery, and to cover it with a stone vault, in which (so far as constructional 
peculiarities are concerned) 1 reproduced the roof of the now ruined tem¬ 
ple of Hariifeva at Gobardhan. The cost amounted to Rs. 5,336* A porch 
v as afterwards added at a further outlay of Rs. 8,494 ; but for this 1 am not 
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responsible. It is a beautiful design, well executed, and so far it reflects ^reat 
credit on Yusuf, the Municipal Architect ; but it is too delicate for an exterior 
fa 9 ade on the Bide of a dusty road. Something plainer would have answered 
the purpose as well, besides having a more harmonious effect; and money 
would then have been available for the completion,of the doors and windows, 
without which the building can scarcely bo used, and for which there is now 
no provision, nor likely to be. 


„ th ? co f of the bcli,Ji ‘'S l>as been so very considerable, nearly 

Ks. 44,000, it is only of small dimensions; but the whole wall surface in the 
central court is a mass of geometric and flowered decorations of the most 
artistic character. The bands of natural foliage, a feature introduced by Mr 
Thornhill’s own fancy, are very boldly cut and in themselves decidedly'hand¬ 
some, but they are not altogether in accord with the conventional designs of 
native style by which they are surrounded. 


Tho following inscription is worked into the cornice of the central hall 


U.J owfw , f&S laU l; Uf * V j&L r (jT / j6 r ^ 

S 

^ us® Ul r“ ^ ^ >'& ; jo 

Uli r ^ i^M } JloixU-a,. 

^3 fa* * ^ i" ,c*j utoj ^ 

“ The State having thought good to promote tho ease of its subjects, gave 
intimation to the Magistrate and Collector ; who then, by the co-operation of 
the chief men of Mathura, had this houso for travellers built, with the choicest 
cai ved work. Its doors and walls are polished like a mirror ; in its sculpture 
every kind of flower-bed appears iu view ; its width and height were assigned 
in harmonious proportion ; from top to bottom it is well shaped and "well 
balanced. It may very properly bo compared to the dome of Afrasyab, or it 
may justly be styled the palace of an emperor. One who saw its magnificence 
(or the poet Shaukat on seeing it) composed this tdrikh .• bo elegaut a rest- 
house makes even the flower garden envious,” 


Lpon the word munabbat, which is used here to denote arabesque carving the late A] 
Blochmann communicated the following note The Arabic nabata means > to plant,* and t 
intensive form of the verb lun either tho stune signification or that of 1 causing to appear li 
plant. = hence «««„/,5„r comes to mean < traced with flowers,’ and may be eompard wit , 

.like the more common 4 butu-dar.’ 1 
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ORDINARY fate of ancient inscriptions. 


As the building afforded such very scant accomodation, I proposed to make 
it not a general, but simply an architectural and antiquarian museum, arranging 
in it, in chronological series, specimens of all the different styles that have 
prevailed in the neighbourhood, from the reign of the Indo-Scythian Kanishka, 
in the century immediately before Christ, down to the Victorian period, which 
would be illustrated in perfection by the building itself. 

It cannot be denied that it is high time for some such institution to be 
established ; for in an ancient city like Matliurd interesting relics of the past, 
even when no definite search is being made for them, are constantly cropping 
up; and unless there is some easily accesaible place to which they can be con¬ 
signed for custody, they run an imminent risk of being no sooner found than 
destroyed. Inscriptions in particular, despite their exceptional value in the 
eyes of the antiquary, are more likely to perish thau any thing else, since 
they have no beauty to recommend them to the ordinary observer. Thus, as 
already mentioned, a pillar, the whole surface of which is said to have been 
covered with writing, was found in 1860, in making a road on the site of the 
old city wall. There was no one on the spot at the time, who took any interest 
in such matters, and the thrifty engineer, thinking sucli a fine largo block of 
stone ought not to be wasted, had it neatly squared and made into a buttress 
for a bridge. Another inscribed fragment, which bad formed the base of a 
large seated statue, bad been set up by a subordinate in the labile Works 
Department to protect a culvert on the high road through cantonments, from 
which position I rescued it. It bears the words Mahdrajasya Deva-putrasya 
Huciehkanja rdjya sam. 50 he 3 di 2, and is of value as an unquestionably early 
example of the same symbol, which in the inscription of doubtful age given 
at page 128 is explained in words as denoting £ fifty.’ A third illustration of 
official indifference to archaeological interests, though here the culprit was not 
an engineer, but the Collector himself, is afforded by the baso of a pillar, which, 
after it had been accidentally dug up, was plastered and whitewashed and im¬ 
bedded in one of the side pillars of the Talisfli gateway, where I re-discovered 
it. when the gateway was palled down to improve the approach. The words 
are cut in bold clear letters, which for the most part admit of being deciphered 
with certainty, as follows : Ayam kumbhaka ddnum bliikeliunam Suriyasya Dud- 

dha-rakehitasya elm prahitakdnam. Ananlyam (?) deya dharmma pa . nam. 

Sarvasa prahitaUnam anja dafohitaye bhavalu. The purport of this would be ; 

“ T1,is baso i " tll ° S ift of ti,e mendicants Surya and Buddh i-rakshita, prahitakas. 
A religious donation in perpetuity. May it he in every way a blessing to the 
pruhiiakmA A question has been raised by Professor Kern, with reference 
to another inscription, in which also u b/tikshu was mentioned as a donor, on 
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From the Manoharpur MahaUa: year 57. See page 128. 




Recovered from a culvert in Cantonments: Sing Huviahka, year 50. See page 154. 



From the baas of a pillar found at the Jamilpuv Srnio mound Soo page IM. 
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the score that a mendicant was a very unlikely person to contribute towards 
the expenses of any building, since,} as he says, 6 monks have nothing to give 
away, all to receive.’ But in this particular instance the reading and meaning 
are both unmistakeably clear, nor is the fact really at all inconsistant with 
Hindu usage. In this very district I can point to two large masonry tanks, 
costing each some thousands of rupees, which have been constructed by men¬ 
dicants, bciirugis , out of alms that they had in a long course of years begged for 
the purpose. The word prahitaka , if I am right in so reading it, is of doubtful 
signification. It might mean either e messenger’ or ( committee-man;’ a com¬ 
missioner or a commissionaire. 

The other inscriptions have for the most part been already noticed in the 
preceding chapters, when describing the places where they were found. 

As a work of art, the most pleasing specimen of sculpture is the Yasa-ditta 
statue of Buddha, noticed at page 107 ; but archseologically the most curious 
object in the collection is certainly the large carved block, which I discovered at 
Palikhera in the cold weather of 1873-74. On one side is represented a group 
of six persons, the principal figure being a man of much abdominal development, 
who is seated in complete nudity on a rock, or low stool, with a large cup in 
his hand. At hiskuee is a little child ; two attendants stand at the back ; and 
in the front two women are seen approaching, of whom the foremost bears a 
cup and the second a bunch of grapes. Their dress is a long skirt with a 
shorter jacket over it ; shoes on the feet and a turban on the head. The two 
cups are curiously made; the lower end of the curved handle being attached 
to the bottom of the stem instead of the bowl. On the opposite side of the 
block the same male figure is seen in a state of helpless intoxication, supported 
on his seat from behind by two attendants, the one male, the other female. 
By his right knee stands the child, as beforo, and opposite him to the left was 
apparently another boy, of somewhat larger growth, but this figure has been 
much mutilated. The male attendant wears a mantle, fastened at the neck by 
a fibula and hanging from the shoulder in vandyked folds, which arc very 
snggestive of late Greek design. 

The stone on which these two groups are carved measures three foot ten inches 
in height, three feet in breadth and one foot four iuches in thickness, and the top 
has been scooped out so as to form as it were a shallow circular basin. A block of 
precisely the same dimensions and carved with two similar groups, was discovered 
somewhere near Mathurft, the precise locality not having been placed on record 
'by Colonel Stacy in the year 1836, who deposited it in the Calcutta museum, where 
it still is. His idea was that the principal figure represented Silenus, that the 
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sculptors were Bactrian Greeks, and that their work was meant to be a tazza, or 
rather a pedestal for the support of a tazza or large sacrificial vase. These 
opinions were endorsed by James Priusep, and have prevailed to the present 
day, though I believe them to be erroneous. 

Of the two groups on the Stacy stone one represents the drunkard, after he 
has drained the cup, and is almost identical with that above described. The 
other exhibits an entirely different scene in the story, though some of the 
characters appear to be the same. There are four figures—two male and two 
female—standing under the shade of a tree with long clusters of drooping flow¬ 
ers. The first figure to the right is a female dressed in a long skirt and upper 
jacket, with a narrow scarf thrown over her arms. Her right hand is graspod 
by her male companion, who has his left arm round her neck. He is entirely 
naked, save for a very short pair of drawers barely reaching to the middle of 
the thigh, and a shawl which may be supposed to hang loosely at his back but 
in front shows only the ends tied loosely in a knot under his chin. Behind him 
and with her back to his back is another female, dressed as the first but with 
elaborate bangles covering nearly half the fore-arm. Her male companion 
seems to be turning away as if on the point of taking his leave. He wears light 
drawers reaching to the ankles and a thin muslin tunic, fitting close to the body 
and terminating a little below the knees. On the ground at the feet of each of 
the male figures is a covered cup. 

As to the names of the personages concerned and the particular story which 
tb • sculptor intended to represent, I am not able to offer any suggestion. 'Pro- 
ball when Buddhist literature has been more largely studied, the legend thus 
illustrated will be brought to light. The general purport of the three scenes 
appear to me unrnistakeable. In the first the two male conspirators are per¬ 
suading tbeir female companions to take part in the plot, the nature of the plot 
king indicated by the two cups at their feet. In the second the venerable 
ascetic has been seduced by their wiles into tasting the dangorous draught ; one 
of ihe two cups is in his hand, the other is ready to follow. In the third one 
of which there are two representations, the cups have been quaffed, and ho is 
reeling from their effects. 

Obviously all this has nothing to do with Silcmis ; the discovery of the 
second block, which supplies the missing scene in the drama, makes it quito 
k ar that some entirely different personage is intended. The tazza theory may 
i'.lso be dismissed; for the 1 shallow bason ui tho top ol the stone seems to be 
nothing more than the bed for the reception of a round pillar. A sacrificial 
vase was a not uncommon offering umong the Greeks ; and if the carving had 
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been shown to represent a Greek legend, there would have been no great 
improbability in supposing that the work had been executed for a foreigner 
who employed it in accordance with his own national usage- But in dedicat¬ 
ing a cup to one of his own divinities, lie would not deoorate it with scenes from 
Hindu mythology; while, on the other hand, the ottering of a cup ot such di¬ 
mensions to any monastery or shrine outhe part of a Buddhist, is both unprece¬ 
dented and intrinsically improbable. 

Finally, as to the nationality of the artist. The foliage, it must be ob¬ 
served, is identical in character with what is seen on many Buddhist pillars 
found in the immediate neighbourhood and generally in connection with 
figures of Maya Devi; whence it may bo presumed that it is intended to repre¬ 
sent the sal tree, under which Buddha was born, though it is by no means a 
correct representation of that tree. The other minor accessories are also, with 
one exception, either clearly Indian, or at least not strikingly un-Indian: such 
as the earrings and bangles worn by the female figures and the feet either 
bare or certainly not shod with sandals; the one exception being tho mantle of 
the male attendant in the drunken scene. Considering the local character of all 
the other accessories, I find it impossible to agree with General Cunningham 
in ascribing the work to a foreign artist, “ one of a small body of Bactrian 
sculptors, who found employment among th#wealthy Buddhists at Mathura, 
as in later days Europeans were employed under the Mughal emperors.” The 
thoroughly Indian character of the details seems to mo, as to Dr. Mitra, 
decisive proof that the sculptor was a native of the country; nor do I think 
it very strauge that he should represent one of tho less important characters 
as clothed in a modified Greek costume, since it is an established historical 
fact that Mathura was included in the Bactrian Empire, and the Greek style of 
dress cannot have been altogether unfamiliar to him. The artificial folds of 
the drapery were probably borrowed from what he saw ou coins. 


In the Hindu Pantheon the only personage said to have been of wine-bibb¬ 
ing propensities is Balarama himself, one of the tutelary divinities of Ma¬ 
thura ; and it is probably ho who was intended to bo represented by a second 
Bacchanalian figure included in the museum collection. This is a mutilated 
statue brought from the village of Ivukargama, in the SaM&b&d pargana. He 
stands under the conventional canopy of serpents’ heads, with a garland of 
wild-flowers (bnn-r^la) thrown across his body; his right hand is raised above 
h.s head id wild gesticulation and in his loft hand ho holds a cun very similar 
jo the one shown in the Pali-Uhera sculpture. Bie head-dress closely resem¬ 
bles Krishna's distinctive ornament, the mukut: but it may be only the spiral 
co.l ot Iran- observable in tho Sanehi and Amaravati sculptures Iu huv case 
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the inference must not be pressed too far; for first the hooded snake is as con¬ 
stant an accompaniment of S&kya Muni as of Balarama ; and, secondly a third 
sculpture of an equally Bacchanalian character is unmUtnkeably Buddhist. 
This is a rudely executed figure of a fat little fellow, who has both his hands 
raised above his head, and holds in one a cup, in the other a bunch of grapes. 
The head with its close curling hair leaves no doubt that Buddha is the person 
intended ; though possibly in the days of his youth, when “ he dwelt still in his 
palace and indulged himself in all carnal pleasures.” Or it might be a cari¬ 
cature of Buddhism as regarded from the point of view of a Brahmanical 
ascetic. 

However, Buddhism itself, though originally a' system of abstractions 
and negations, was not long before it assumed a concrete development. 
In one of its schools, which, from the indecency of many of the figures 
that have been discovered, w'ould seem to have been very popular at Ma¬ 
thura, debauchery of the most degrading description was positively inculcat¬ 
ed as the surest means for attaining perfection. The authority for these 
abominable doctrines, which, in the absence of literary proof might have 
been considered an impossible outcome of such teaching as that of Sakya 
Muni, is a Sanskrit composition galled Tathagata Guhyaka , or Guliya scimci 
</ha 9 ‘the collection of secrets,’ of which the first published notice is that 
given by Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra in the introduction to his edition of 
the Lalita \ istara. He describes it as having all the characteristics of the 
worst specimen ^ of the Hindu Tantras. The professed object, in either case, 
is devotion of the highest kind—absolute and unconditional—at the sacrifice 
of all worldly attachments, wishes, and aspirations ; but in working it out 
theories are indulged in and practices enjoined, which are at once the most 
revolting and horrible that human depravity could imagine. A shroud of 
mystery alone seems to prevent their true character from being seen; but, 
divested of it, works of this description would deserve to be Umit by the com¬ 
mon hangman. Looking at them philosophically, the great wonder is that a 
system of religion, so pure and so lofty in its aspira'ions as Buddhism^ could 
bo made to ally itself with such pestilent dogmas and practices. Perfection is 
described as attainable not by austerity, privations, and painful rigorous obser¬ 
vances, but by the enjoyment of all the pleasures of the world, some "of which 
arc described with a minutenoss of detail which is simply revolting. The 
figures of nude dancing-girls in lascivious attitudes with other obscen^ repre¬ 
sentations, that occur on many of the Buddhist pillars in the museum, are 
dear indications of the popularity which this corrupt system had acquired in 
the neighbourhood* The two figures of female monsters, each with a child in 



its lap, which it is preparing to tear in pieces and devour, are in all probabi¬ 
lity to be referred to the same school: though they appear also in the Hindu 
Tantras aud under the same name, that of Dakini. In the oldest sculptures the 
figures are all decently draped, and it has been the custom to regard them 
only as Buddhist, and all the nude or otherwise objectionable representations 
as Jaini. But this is an error arising out of the popular Hindu prejudice 
against what they call in reproach c the worship of tho naked gods.’ The out¬ 
cry is simply an interested one and has no foundation in fact; for though 
many Hindu temples, especially in Bengal, are disfigured by horrible obsceni¬ 
ties, I know of no Jaini templo in which there is anything to shock the most 
sensitive delicacy; while tho length, to which some of the recognized followers 
of Buddha could go in the deification of lust, has been sufficiently shown by 
Dr. Mitra’s description of the Guhya samagha . And this, it should be added, 
though hitherto almost unknown to European students, is no obscure treatise, 
but is one of the nine most important works, to which divine worship is con¬ 
stantly offered by the Buddhists of Nepal. 


Of the different styles of architecture that have prevailed in the district, the 
memory of tho earliest, tho Indo-Greek, is preserved by a single small fragment, 
found in the Ambansha bill, where a niche is supported by columus with Ionic 
capitals. Of the succeeding style, the Indo-Scythian, there are a few actual 
architectural remains and a considerable number of sculptured representa¬ 
tions. No complete column has been recovered; but the plain square bases, 
cut into four steps, found at the Chauw&ra mounds, belong to this period, as 
also the bell-shaped capital, surmounted by an inscribed abacus with an ele¬ 


phant standing upon it, brought from a garden near tho Kan kali tila. It is 
dated the year 39, in the reigu of Huvishka. In the sculptures, where an 
arcade is shown, the abacus*usually supports a pair of winged lions, crouch¬ 
ing back to back; but in a fragment from ttye Kank li tila, where tho column is 
meant for an isolated one, it bears au elephant. In this last example the 
shall appears to be round, but it is more commonly shown as octagou&l. The 
round bases, of which such a large number were unearthed from the Jamalpur 
mounds, many of them inscribed with the names of the donors, would seem 
to have been used for the support of statues. The name by which thov are 
designated in the inscriptions in Kumbhaha. The miniature pediments, carved 
as a diaper or wall decoration, show that the templo fronts presented the same 

appearance as in the NAsik caves. This was peculiarly the Buddhist style and 
aieu with the religion to whose service it lm,i 1 i „ 

the Mfeml liriUmianic style, which Jl V , 

tl»o time of P.ithi Raj and the Muhammadan « ? PpW Ind,a m 

ammadnn conquest. In this tho hell- 
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shaped capital appears as a vase with masses of deponent foliage at its four 
corners. These have not only a very graceful effect, but are also of much 
constructional significance, since they counteract the weakness which would 
otherwise have resulted from the attenuation of the vase at its base ami neck. 

The shaft itself frequently springs from a similar vase set upon a moulded 
base. In early examples, as in a pair of columns from the Kankali tila and 
a fragment from Shergark, the shaft has a central band of drooping lily-like 
flowers, with festoons dependent from them. Later on, instead of the band 
a grotesque face is introduced, with the moustaches prolonged into fanciful 
arabesque continuations, and strings of pearls substituted for the festoons, 
or a knotted scarf is grasped in the teeth and hangs half down to the base with 
a bell attached to its end. Occasionally the entire shaft or some one of its faces 
is enriched with bands of foliage. Probably for the sake of securing greater 
height, ci second capital was added at the top, either in plain cushion shape, 
or carved into the semblance of two squat monsters supporting the architrave 
on their head and up-raised hands. For still loftier buildings it was the prac¬ 
tice to set two columns of similar character one on the other, crowning the 
uppermost with the detached capital as above described; and afterwards it 
became the fashion to make even short columns with a notch in tko middle, so 
as to give them the appearance of being in two pieces. Examples of this 
peculiarity may be seen in the Chhattlii Palna at Mali 4-ban and the Dargah 
at Noh-jhil. The custom, which prevailed to a very late period, of varying 
the shape of a shaft by making it square at bottom, then an octagon, and then 
polygonal, is probably of different origin and was only a device for securing 
an appearance of lightuess. 

From about the year 1200 A.D. the architectural history of Mathura is an 
absolute blank till the middle of the 16th century, when, under the beneficent 
away of the Emperor Akbar, the eclectic style, so characteristic of his own 
religious views, produced the magnificent series of temples, which even in their 
ruin are still to be admired at Brinda-ban. The temple of Bmllm Ballabh, built 
in the next reign, that of Jahangir, is the last example of the style. Its 
characteristic note can scarcely be defined as the fusion, but rather as the 
parallel exhibition of the Hindu and Muhammadan method. Thus in a facade 
one story, or one compartment, shows a succession of multifoil saruceuic arches, 
while above and below, or on either side, every opening is square-headed with 
the architrave supported on projecting brackets. The one is purely Muham¬ 
madan, the oth^r is as distinctly Hindu ; yet without any attempt made' to 
disguise the fact beyond the judicious avoidance of all exaggerated peculiarities 
i" ( dher style, the juxtaposition ol the two causes no sentiment of incongruity, 
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li in any art it were possible to revive the dead, or if it were in human nature 
ever to return absolutely upon the past, this style would seem to be the one for 
our architects to copy. But simple retrogression is impossible. Every period 
has an environment of its own, which however studiously ignored in artificial 
imitations, must have its effect in any spontaneous development of the artistic 
faculty. Dio principle, however,is as applicable as ever, though it will deal with 
altered materials and be manilested in novel phenomena. Indian architecture, as 
now in vogue at Mathura, is the result of Muhammadan influences working upon 
a Hindu basis, ibe extraordinary power that resulted from the first introduc¬ 
tion of the new element is all but exhausted; the system requires once more to 
be invigorated from without. A single touch of genius might restore it, to more 
than all its pvistine activity by wedding it to the European Gothic, to which it 
has a strong natural affinity. The product would be a style that would satisfy 
all the practical requirements of modern civilization, and at the same time 
display the union of oriental and western idea, in a concrete form, which both 
nationalities could appreciate. The combination of dome and spire, the dream 
of our last great Gothio architect, but which ho died without accomplishing, 
would follow spontaneously ; and Anglo-Indian architecture, no longer a bye- 
word for Philistinism and vulgarity, might spread through the length and 
breadth of the empire with as much success as Indo-Greek art in the days of 
Alexander, or Hiqdu-Saraeenio art in the reigu of Akbar. 


The eclecticism of the last-named period, which has suggested the above 
remarks, was followed by the Jut stvlc, of which the best examples are the 
tombs and palaces erected by Siiraj Mall, the founder of the Bharatpur dynasty 
and his immediate successors. In these the arch is thoroughly naturalized- 
the details are also in the main dictated by Muhammadan precedent, but they 
are carried out with much of the old Hindu solidity and exuberance of fanci¬ 
ful decoration. The arcade of the Ganga Mohan Kun.j at Brinda-ban is a 
very fine specimen of this style at its best. Iu later buildings, as in those 
on the bank of the Mfeasi Ganga at Gobardl.an, the mouldings are shallower 
. . th ® "’^-ornamentation consists of nothing but an endless succession of 
inches and vases repeated with wearisome uniformity. The Bann- ,]. ^i 

long alcove, with a vaulted roof of curvilinear outline, is always > r i ' • 
feature iu this style and is introduced into somo part of every fg, ^ 

the name it may bo inferred that it was borrowed from Beuwal » i°" * °' U 

bably iutonded as a copy of the ordinary oottago roof made of 1 " P1 °" 

it does not appear in Upper India till the reigu of An ran* 1 bambu9 - 
example in Mathura being the alcoves of the m«n,m kU e ***** 
JNabi ju 1601 A.L>. ” "tilt by Abd-uu- 
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lfi2 the style cf architecture now in vogue. 

The style in vogue at the present clay is the legitimate descendant of the 
above and differs from it in precisely the same way as Perpendicular differs 
from Decorated Gothic. It has greater lightness, but less freedom; more elabora¬ 
tion in details, but less vigour in conception. The panelling of the walls and 
piers is often filled m with extremely delicate arabesques of intricate desmu; 
but the effect is scarcely in proportion to the labour expended upon them; for 
IT W °f “ to ° slightly raised and too minute to catch the eye at any distance. 

the first impression is one of flatness and a want of accentuation; artis- 
tU! dc( 'f f ° r Whlch no refinement of detail can adequately compensate. The 
}>u reed tracery, however, of the screens and balconies is as good in character 
as m execution The geometrical patterns are old traditions “and can be dl 
sihed under a few well-defined heads, but they admit of almost infinite modi¬ 
fier ons tinder skilful treatment. They are cut with great mathematical nicc- 
, the pattern being drawn on both sides of the slab, which is half chiselled 

T ', r0U . g ‘ ? n ° S ’ de and tben turned over and completed from the other. 

The temples that line both sides of the High Street in the city, the monument 

• eth Man, Ram in the Jamuna bAgh and the porch of the museum itself- 

1 2 /‘“I ° f 11,6 Styl °’ aDd ar ° ^«»ve proofs that, in Mathura at 

la is ^ilf V 1 ’ t0 UliS day ’ n ° “ ere " alva,,ized revival of the past, 

and 1, T B K ” r Pr0g . re88iVe art lf a model of 80 1 « one of the best 
most typical buildings each of the late styles were added to the 

museum collection of antiquities, as was my intention, the series would *ive 

a comp ete view ol the architectural history of the district, from which a 

offici i T i t0 gath6r mn0h inst '-uction. A specimen of modern 

1) ' ln 11 tC a3 conceived by our Engineers in the Public Works 

oparl mont, should turther bo placed iu juxta-positiou with them, as a model 
also, but a model of everything to be avoided. 

Immediately opposite the musem is the Public Garden, in which the museum 
- li ought to have been placed. It contains a considerable variety of choice 

anTi^ i V ,, ‘ f<,rtU,!! ' tCly U ,UlS n0t heen ‘>ut with much taslc 

\ a ’ Ca 13 °° arg ° 40 be ke Pt in good order out of the funds that are 

the sit of* T lnai,lt ° na ? Ce ' U Wa8 extendod a few years ago, so as to iucludo 
med uo Indandtank - The was levelled and the latter 

co | ’ v. , 10 I iro " rGSS ^ work a number of copper coins were dis- 

"7 l ,0 “ il>l J' >»*• of the n, d4te »» th. adjoinintr 

eiceunoiai.ee}) enil th. Jfc-S f «n<lcr ordinary 

■° Sa, °-« UaiJ ui native prisoners, though an European 
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would probably fiud its walls not very difficult either to scale or break through. 
This exhausts the list of public institutions and objects of interest; whence it 
may be rightly inferred that the English quarter of Mathura is as dull, and 
common-place as most other Indian stations. Still, in the rains it has a plea¬ 
sant park-like appearance with its wide expanse of green sward, reserved for 
military uses from the encroachments of the plough; its well-kept roads with 
substantial bridges to span the frequent ravines ; and the loug avenues of trees 
that half conceal the thatched and veraudahed bungalows that lie behind, each 
in its own enclosure of garden and pasture land; while in the distant back¬ 
ground an occasional glimpse is caught of the broad stream of the Jamuna. 


NOTES ON CHAPTER VII. 

I.— List of Governors of MathurA in the 17th Century. 


16.9. Mirza Isa TarkhAn ; who gave his name to the suburb of Isa-pur 
(now more commonly called Iians-ganj), on the opposite bank of the river. 

1636. Murshid Kuli Khan, promoted, at the time of his appointment, to 
be commander of 2,000 horse, as an incentive to be zealous in stamping out 
idolatry and rebellion. From him the suburb of Murshid-pur derives its name. 

1639. Allah Virdi Khan. After holding office for three years, some dis¬ 
loyal expressions to which he had giveti utterance wore reported to the Em¬ 
peror, who thereupon confiscated his estates and removed him to Delhi. 


1642. Azam Khan Mir Muhammad B.ikir, also called Ir&dat Khan. Ho 
is commemorated by the Azam-abad SarAe, which he founded (see page 30), 
and by the two villages of Azam-pur, and BAkir-pur. He catu^ of a noble 
family seated at SAwa in Persia, and having attached himself to the service of 
Asaf KhAn Mirza Jafar, the distinguished phot and courtier, soon after became 


his son-in-law and was introduced to the notice of the Emperor JahAngir. He 
thus gained his first appointment under the Crown ; but his subsequent promo¬ 
tion was due to the influence of Yumin-ud-daula, Asaf Khan IV., the father ol 
•Mmntiz Mahal I, the favourite wife of SbAhjahAn. On the accession of tlial 
monarch he was appointed commander of 5,000, and served with distinction in 

the Dnkliin in the war against the rebel Khan Jahan Lodi nnO m u 

° , 1 tno opera¬ 

tions against tin Nizam ShAliPs troops. In the fifth year of the reicr n j, e 

made Governor of Bengal in succession to Kasim RhAn Jmvnini ? T1 
years later he was transferred to Allahabad, but did ii$fc roujaii }* ,K< 

being moved in the very next year to GujarAt, as Subadav. ^ 1 U ] c ^ ou S 

of Shal jabaii his daughter was married to Prince Shuia who l 10 twel * m 3 ° ai 

• > uo “M by her a soi 
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Harped Zain-ul-abidin. From 1642 to 1645 be was Governor of Mathura, but 
in the latter year, as he did not act with sufficient vigour against the Hindu 
malcontents, his advanced age was made the pretext for transferring him to 
Bihar. Three years later he received orders for Kashmir ; but as ho objected 
to the cold climate of that country ho was allowed to exchange it for Jaun-pur, 
where he died in 1648, at the ago of 76. Ho is described in the Maasir-ul- 
Umara as a man of most estimable character, but very harsh in his mode of 
collecting the State revenue. Azamgarh, the capital of the district of that uame 
in the Bandras Division, was also founded by him. 

1645. Makramat Khan, formerly Governor of Delhi. 

1658. Jafar, son of Allah Virdi Khan. 

1659. Kasim Khan, transferred from Murdddbdd, but murdered on his 
way down. 

1660. Abd*un-Nabi, founder of the Jama Masjid (see page 140), 

1663. Saff-Shikan Khan. Fails in quelling the rebellion. 

1669. Hasan Ali Khdn. During bis incumbency the great temple of 
Kesava Deva was destroyed. 

1676, Sultdn Kuli Khan. 


Ik—N ames of the City Quarters, or 

1 Mondavi Bdni, 

2 Bairdg-pura. 

8 Khirki Bisdli, 


4 Naya-bds. 

5 Arjuu-pura. 

6 Tek-narnaul. 

7 Gali Seru K a sera. 

8 Gali Ravaliya. 

9 Gali Ram-pdl. 

10 Tek Rand KhdtJ. 

11 Gali Mathura Me* 

glia. 

12 B: zor Chauk. 

13 Gali Bbairon. 

14 Gali Th at herd. 

3 5 Lai Darwdzd. 

16 Gali Jjohiya. 

17 Gal if Nanda. 

18 Teli-purd. 

19 Tilu Chaube. 


20 Brindaban Darwdzd. 

21 Gher Gobindi. 

22 Gali Gopa Shdh. 

23 Shah-ganj Darwdzd. 

24 Hdlan-ganj. 

25 Ghakra.Tfrath. 

26 Kr kill an Gangd. 

27 Go-gbdt. 

28 Kans kd kiln. 

29 Hauumdn tila. 

30 Zcr masjid. 

31 Kushk. 

32 Sdmi Ghut. 

33 Makhdum Shdh. 

34 Asi-kunda Glidt. 

35 Visrdnt GJmt. 

36 Kans-khdr. 

37 Gali Dosdvatdr. 

88 Gor-pdrd. 

39 Gosdin Ghdfc, 


Mahallas. 

40 Ki 1-math. 

41 Sydm Ghdt. 

42 Rim Glidt. 

43 Rdmjl-dwdra. 

44 Bihdri-pnra. 

45 Ballabh Ghdt, 

46 Mdru Gali. 

47 Bengdli Ghdt. 

48 Ivdld Mahal. 

49 Chima kankar. 

50 Charnarhdnd. 

51 Gopdl-purn. 

52 Sardi Rdjd Bhal 

dauria. 

53 Bengal pura, 

54 Chhonkar-pdr.i. 

55 Mir-ganj. 

56 Holi Darwaza. 

57 Sit ala Gali. 

58 Kampu Ghdt 
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City Quarters, or Mahallas— ( concluded ). 


II.—Names of the 

59 Dliarmsalfi B&ja 

Awa(huilt by Baja 
Pi tain bar Sinh). 

60 Dhruva Ghat. 

61 Dhruva la. 

62 Bal til a. 

63 Bard Jay Bara Das. 

64 General-ganj. 

65 Anta-pani. 

66 Gobind ganj. 

67 Chhagau-pura. 

68 Santokh-pura; v 

69 Chbah kathauti. 

70 KotwAli. 

71 Bharatpur Darw&zd. 

72 Laid ganj. 

73 Si tala Paesa. 

74 Malioli Pol. 

75 Nagara Paesa. 


76 Gujarlmna. 

77 Roshan-ganj. 

78 Blmr-ki gali. 

79 Khirki Dalpat Bae. 

80 Taj-pura. 

81 Chaubachcha. 

82 Sat Ghara. 

83 Clihatd Bazar. 

84 Gali Pd Abakan. 

85 Mandar Parikh Ji. 

86 Kazi-pdra. 

87 Nay a Bazar (from 

Mr Thornton’s time) 

88 Gbdti cbikne pat 

haron ki. 

89 Gali Gotawdla. 

90 Gata srain. 

91 Ratn kund. 

92 Cbbonkd-para. 


93 Mdnik chauk. 

94 Gaja Paesa. 

95 Gbdti Bittbal Bae. 

96 Sitald Ghati. 

97 Nakarcbi tila. 

98 Gujar Gbdti. 

99 Gali Kalal. 

100 Kaserat. 

101 Gali Durgd Cband. 

102 Bazdzd 

103 Mandavi Ghiya. 

104 Gali DlnDaron ki. 

105 Manohar-pura. 

106 Kasai-p'did. 

107 Keso-pura. 

108 Mandavi Bam Das. 

109 Matiya Darwaza. 

110 Dig Darwaza. 

111 Mahalla khakrobau, 


III.—Principal Buildings in the City of Mathura. 

1. Hardinge Arch, or lioli Darw&za, forming the Agra gate of the city, 
erected by the municipality at a cost of Rs. 13,731. 

2. Temple of Bddhd Kisban, founded by Deva Chand, bolira, of Teuda- 
Kheranear Jabalpur, in 1870-71, Cost Bs. 40,000. In the Clihata Bazar. 

3. Temple of Bijay Gobind, in tlie Satgkara Maballa, built in 1867 by 
Bijay Ram, bobra, of Dattia, at a cost of Bs. 65,000. 

4. Temple of Bala Deva, in the Khans-khar Bazar, built in 1865 by Kush- 
ali Bam, bobra, of fSher-garh, at a cost of R&. 25,000. 

5. Temple of Bbairav Ndtli, in the Lolidrs’ quarter, built by Bisban Lai, 
Kbattri, at a cost of Bs. 10,000. It is better kuown by the name of Sarvar 
Sult&n, a* it contains a chapel dedicated in honour of that famous Muhammadan 
eaiut; regarding whom it may be of interest to subjoiu a few particulars. The 
parent shrine, situate in desert country at the mouth of a pass leading into 
K’audah&r, is served by a company of some 1,650 priests besides women and 
children ; who, with the exception of a small grant from Government yielding 
au annual income of only Bs. 350, are entirely dependent for subsistence on the 
charity of pilgrims. The shrine is equally reverenced by Hindus, Sikhs, and 
Muhammadans, and it is said to be visited in the course of a year L 

i J vt*.A U\ life) JLlUWi V 
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sis 200,000 people of all castes and denominations, who come chiefly from the 
Panjab and Sindh. The saint in his lifetime was so eminent for his universal 
benevolence and liberality (whence his title of'Sakfii) that he is believed still 
to retain after death the power and will to grant every petition that is present¬ 
ed to him. At the large fair held in February, March and April, the shrine \s 
crowded with applicants, many of whom beg for aid in money. As the shrine 
is poor and supported by charity, this cannot be given on the spot; but the 
petitioner is told to name some liberal-minded person, upon whom an order is 
then written and sealed with the great seal of the temple and handed to the 
applicant. When presented by him to the person, on whom it was drawn, it is 
not unfrequently honoured. Such a parwana, drawn on one Muhammad Kh&n 
Afghan, was found on the fakir Nawab Shah, who in 1871 made a murderous 
attack on the Secretary of the Labor Municipality. A report on the peculiar 
circumstances of the case was submitted to Government, and it is from it that 
the above sketch has been extracted in explanation of the singular fact that a 
Muhammadan saint has been enthroned as a deity in a Hindu temple in the 
most exclusive of all Hindu cities. 

G. Temple of Gata-sram, near tho Visr&nt Glmt, built by Prfin-nfith 
Sastri, at a cost of Rs. 25,000, about the year 1800. 

7. Temple of Dwarak&dhis, commonly called the Seth’s temple, in tho 
Asikunda Bazar, built by PArikh Ji, in 1815, at a cost of Rs, 20,000. 

S. House of the Bliarat-pur R&jAs with gateway added by the late Raja 
Balavant Sinlu 

9. House of Seth Lakhmi Chand, built in 1845 at a cost of Rs. 1,00,000. 

10. Temple of' Madan Mohan, by the S&mi Ghiit, built by Seth Anant 
Ram of Cliuri by Ram-garb, in 1859, at a cost of Rs. 20,000. 

11. Temple of Gobardban Nath, built by Seth KushiU, commonly called 
Seth B&bu, k&rndar of the Barodara R6j£, in 1830. 

12. Temple of Bih&ri Ji, built by Chhakki L&l and Kanhaiya Lai, bankers 
ol Mhow near N Reach, in 1850, at a cost of Rs. 25,000, by the Sami Ghat r 
has a handsome court-yard as well as external facade. 

13. Temple of Gobind Deva, near tho Nakurehi tila, built by Gaur Sahay 
Mall and Ghan-Syarn Dds, his son, Seths of Clmri, in 1848, with their resi¬ 
dences and that of Ghan-Sy&m’s uncle, Rdmchundra, adjoining. 

14. lemplc of Gopi-nath, by (lie Sami Ghdfc, built by Gulrdj and Jagikk- 
natb, Soths of Churi, in 186G, at a cost of Rs. 30,000. 
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15. Temple of Baladeva, near the Hardinge Arch, built by Bala, Ahir, a 
servant of Seth Lafehmi Chand, as a dwelling-house, about the year 1820, at a 
cost of Bs. 50,000, and sold to Rde Bai, a baniya’s wife, who converted it 
into a temple. 

16. Temple of Mohan Jf, in the Satghara Mahalla, built about 70 years 
ago by Kripa Ram, Bohra; more commonly known as Daukala Kunj, after 
the Chaube who was the founder’s purohit, 

17. Temple of Madan Mohan, in the Asikunda Mahalla, built by Dkanr&j, 
Bohra, of Aligarh. 

18. Temple of Gobardhan Nath, in the Kans-khar, built by Devi Das, 
Bohra, of Urai. 

19. Temple of Di'rgba Vishnu, by the street leading to the Bharat-pur 
gate, built by Bajd Patni Mall of Banaras. 

20. The Sati Burj, or ‘ faithful widow’s tower,’ built by Rdja Bbagavdn 
Das in 1570. 

21. The mosque of Abd-un-Nabi Khdn, built 1662. 

22. The mosquo of Aurangzeb, built 1669 on the site of the temple of 
Kesava Deva. 

IV.—Calendar of Festivals observed in the City of Mathura', 

Chait Sudi (April 1-15J. 

1. Chait Sudi 8.—Durga Ashtami. Held at the temple of Mabavidya Devi. 

2. Chait Sudi 9.—R&m Navami. Held at the Rdm Ji Dwara. 

Baisdkh (April — May). 

3. Baisdkh Sudi 1A—Nar Sinh 111 A* Hold at Gor-pard. ilanik Chauk, 
and the temple of Dw&rakadlus. 

4. Baisdkh full moon .—Perambulation of Mathura, called Ban-bibar, start¬ 
ing from the Visr&nt Gliftt; the only one made in the night. 

5. Jeth Sudi 10.—The Joth Dasahara. In the middle of the day, bath¬ 
ing at the Dasasvamedh Gbit; in the evening kite-flying from the Goknrnes- 
var hill. 

6. Jeth full moon. sTal-jAtra. All the principal people bring the water 
for the ablution ot the god into the temples ou their own should orsiu little 
silver urns. 
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Amrh {June- July). 

7. Asdrh Sudi 2.—Rath-jatra. 

8. Aidrh Sudi 11.—Principal perambulation of Mathura and Brinda-ban 
before the god tabes his four months’ sleep ; called jugal jori Id parikramd 
The people start early in the morning either from tbo Visrant, or some 
other Ghat nearer their home, aud after passing by the Sarasvati bund continue 
their way for about a mile along the Delhi road. The majority then mabe a 
straight cut across to Brinda-ban, while the others go on first to the Garur 
Gobind shrine at Chhatibra. This is the longest perambulation made and is 
said to be of 20 bos. All return to Mathura the same day ; any one who fails to 
do so being thought to lose the whole benefit of his pilgrimage, 

9. Aeurh full moon. — Byas-puno. Iu the morning the Guru is formally 
reverenced; in the evening thero are wrestling matches, and tho Pandits 
assemble on the hills or house-tops for the ‘ pavan pariksha,' or watch in" of 
tho wind; from which they predict when the rains will commence and what 
sort of a season there will be. When tbe wind is from the north as it was in 
1879, it is thought to be a good sign ; and certainly tho rain that year was 
superabundant. 

Srdvan {July — August). 

10. Srdvan Sudi 3.—Commonly called Tij ha mela. Wrestling matches 
near the temple of Bhutesvar Mahadeva. 

11. Srdvan Sudi 5.—The Pinch Tirath mela bogius. A pilgrimage starts 
from the Visrint Gbit for Madhu-ban ; proceeds on the next day°to San- 
tauu bund at Satoha and the Gyin-bauli near the Katra ; on tbe third day to 
Gokarnesvar ; on the fourth to the shrino of Garur Gobind at Chhatfkra* and 
on tho fifth to the Brahm Jcund at Brinda-ban. 

12. Srdvan Sudi 11.— Perambulation of Mathura and Pavitra-dh&ran or 
oil cling of Brahmamoal threads to the Thakur. 

13. Srdvan full moon .*-®he Saluno or Baksha-bandhan. Wrestling 
matches in difteront orchards near the temple of Bhutesvar, 

Bhddon (August — September ), 

14. bhddon Dadi 8.~~Janm Ashtami $ Krishna’s birthday, A fast till 

midnight. / 


15. Bhddon Sudi 11. 
Kumud-bwi. Tho general 


-A special pilgrimage to Madhu-ban, Tul-han, and 
Ban-jitru also commences and lasts for 15 days. 
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1G. Bhddon Sudi 14. -The Anant Chaudas. The Pairaki, or swimming 
festival, is held every Thursday in Srawan and Bliadon, but the principal day 
is the last Thursday before the Anant Chaudas, when there is a very great 
concourse of people occupying the walls of the old fort and all the river-side 
o-hats. There is uo racing : but the swimmers, almost all of whom have with 
them large hollow gourds, or inflated skins for occasional support, perform 
a variety of strange antics in the water ; while some are mounted upon 
grotesque structures in the shape of horses, or peacocks, or different kinds, of 
carriages. The scene, which is an amusing one, is best witnessed from a barge 
towed up the stream to the highest ghat near Jaysinhpura, where the swim¬ 
mers start, and allowed to drop down with the current to the pontoon bridge. 
About sunset there i3 a rude display of fireworks accompanied with much 
smoke and noise ; but the swimmers remain in the water some two or three 
hours longer, when the proceedings terminate with music and dancing iu the 

streets of the city. 

Kavdr ( September — October ). 

17. Kuvdr Badi 8.—Perambulation of the city followed by five days' festi¬ 
vities during which it is customary to make a great number of little pewter 
figures called sdnjhi , representing Krishna and the Gopis, in w r hose honour 
also there are performances, all through the night, of the Ras dance. 

18. Kuvdr Sudi 8. — Meghnad Lila, or representation of the death of Ra- 
van’s son Megh-nad, This is the first of the three great days of the Rani 
Lila, which is held on the open plain near the temple of MahavidyjL The 
entire series of performances, which commences from the new moon, includes 
most of the leading events in the Ranmyana, such as tho tournament, the 
defeat of Tarakd, the departure into exile, Bharat’s expedition to Chitra-kiit, 
tho mutilation of Surpa-nakli&, the rape of Sita, the meeting with Sugriv, and 
the building of the bridge. A separate day is assigned to each incident, but 
the first six or seven acts of the drama are not invariably the same, and it is only 

^ on the 8th, 9th, and 10th days that many people assemble to see the show. 

19. Kuvdr Sudi 9.—Kutnbliakaran Lila, with representation of the 
death of Rtivan’s brother, Kunibhakarau. 

20. Kuvdr Sudi 10.—Last day of tho Dasahara, with representation of 
R&ma’s final victory over K&van. Though this fete attracts a large couooitrse 
of people, the show is a very poor ono and the display of fireworks muoh in¬ 
ferior to what may be seen in many second-rate Hindu eitios. 

21. Kuvdr Sudi 11.—Bharat Milan. A platform is erected m the stroet 
under tho Jama Musjid, on which is enacted a representation of the mooting at 
Ajudhyft between Prince Bharat and Hama, Sita and Lakshman, on their re* 
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turn from their wanderings. For the whole distance from that central spot 
to the Holi Gate not only the thoroughfare itself, but all the balconies and 
tops of the houses are crowded with peoplo in gay holiday attire; and as the 
fronts of all the principal buildings aro also draped with party-coloured hang¬ 
ings, and the shops dressed up to look their best, the result is a very pic- 
tnr< -que spectacle, which is more pleasing to the European eye than any other 
feast in the Hindu calendar ; the throng, however, is so dense that it is rather 
a hazardous matter to drive a carriage through it. 

22. Kuv&r full moon. —Sarad-purno. Throughout the night visits are 
paid to the different temples. 

Kdrtik ( October — November). 

23. Kdrtik new moon. — Diw&li, or Dip-dan—feast of lamps, 

24. Kdrtik Sudi l. — Anna-kut. The same observances as at Gobardlian, 
but on a smaller scale. 

25. Kdrtik Sudi 7. — Dhobi-inaran Lila Held near the Brindd-bm gate 
to commemorato Krishna’s spoliation of Kansa’s washerman. 

26. Kdrtik Sudi 8. — Goclniran, or pasturing the cattle. Held in the 
evening at the Gopal Bagh on the Agra Road. 

27. Kdrtik Sudi 9. — Akhay Navami. The second great perambulation of 
the city, beginning immediately after midnight. 

28. Kdrtik Sudi 10.—Kans badh ka mela, at the Rangesvar Mahadeva. 
Towards evening, a large wicker figure of Kans is brought out on to the 
road, when two boys, dressed to represent Krishna and Baladeva, and mounted 
either on horses or an elephant, give the signal, with the staves all wreathed 
with (1 )wers that they have in their hands, for an assault upon the monster. 
In a few minutes it is torn to shreds and tatters by the Qhaubes and a proces¬ 
sion is then made to the Visrant Ghat. 

29. Kdrtik Sudi 11.—Deotthau. The awakening of the god from his four 

mouths’ slumber. A similar perambulation as on Asarh Sudi 11. ( 

Mdgh ( January — February ). 

30. Mdgh Sudi 5. —Basant Puncbaini. The return of spring ; correspond¬ 
ing to the English May-day. 

Phdlgun (February — March). 

31. Phdlgun full moon .—The Holi, or Indian saturnalia. 

Ckait badi (March 15—30). 

H2. Chait Badi 1,—-Gathering at the temple of Kesava Dova. 

33. Chait Uadi 5.—Phul-doL Processions with flowers and music and 

dancing. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BRIN DA'-BAN AND THE VAISHNAVA REFORMERS. 



Some six miles above Mathura is a point where the right bank of the Jamnna 
assumes the appearance of a peninsula, owing to the eccentricity of the stream, 
which first makes an abrupt turn to the north and then as sudden a return upon 
its accustomed southern course. Here, washed on three of its sides by the 
sacred flood, stands the town of Brinda-ban, at the present day a rich and 
prosperous municipality, and for several centuries past one of the most holy 
places of the Hindus. A little higher up the stream a similar promontory 
occurs, and in both cases the curious formation is traditionally ascribed to the 
resentment of Baladeva. He, it is said, forgetful one day of his habitual 
reserve, and emulous of his younger brother’s popular graces, led out the 
Gopis for a dance upon the sands. But ho performed his part so badly, that 
the Jamun6 could not forbear from taunting him with his failure and recom¬ 
mending him never again to exhibit so clumsy an imitation of Krishna’s agile 
movements. The stalwart god was much vexed at this criticism and, taking 
up the heavy plough which he had but that moment laid aside, he drew with 
it so deep a furrow from the shore that the unfortunate river, perforce, fell into 
it, was drawn helplessly away and has never since been able to recover its 
original channel. 

Such is the local rendering of the legend ; but in the Puranas and other 
early Sanskrit authorities, the story is differently told, in this wise; that as 
Balaritna was roaming through the woods of Brinda-bau, he found concealed 
in the cleft of a fcadamb tree some spirituous liquor, which ho at once con¬ 
sumed with his usual avidity. Heated bv intoxication he longed, above all 
things, for a bathe in the rivor, and sooing the Jamun4 at soni : little distance, 
lie shouted for it to come near. The stream, however, remained deaf to his 
summons; whereupon the infuriated god took up his ploughsliare and breaking 
down the bank drew the water into a new channel and forced it to follow 
wherever he led. In the Bhagavat i it is added that the Jamtiml is still h> be 
seen following the course along which she was thus dhigged. Professor Wilson, 
in his edition of tho Vishnu Panina, says, u Lho legend probably alludes to 
the construction of canals from tho Juniuua for the purpose of irrigation ; and 
the works of tho Muhammadans in this way, which are well known, wove no 
doubt preceded by similar canals dug by the order ol Hindu princes.” Upon this 
suggestion it may be remarked, first, that in Upper India, with the sole excep¬ 
tion of the canal constructed by Firoz fchfib (1351-I388A, D.) for the supply o» 
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the city of Hisar, no irrigation works of any extent- are known ever to have been 
executed either by Hindus or Muhammadans; certainly there are no traces of 
any such operations in the neighbourhood of Brinda-ban ; and secondly, both 
legends represent the Jamuna itself as diverted from its straight course into a 
single winding channel, not as divided into a multiplicity of streams. Hence 
it may more reasonably be inferred that the still existing involution of the river 
is the sole foundation for the myth. 


The high road from Mathura to Brindi-ban passes through two villages, 
Jay-sinli-pur and Ahalya-ganj and about half way crosses a deep ravine by a 
bridge that bears the following inscription : — Sri. Pul banwdyd Mahdrdj Des 
mnkh Bdld-bdi Sahib bed Mahdrdj Mddlio Ji Saindhiyci Bahadur Ki ne marfat 
Rhazanchi Afdnik Chand hi. Jisukh karhin , gumaslita Mahtdb Rde ne sambat 1890, 
rnaldna asdrh badi 10 guruvdsare. Close by is a masonry tank, quite recently 
completed, which also has a commemorative inscription as follows : Taldb 
banwdyd Ldld Kishan Ldl beta Fakir Chand Sahukdir jdt DhtUar, Rahnewala 
PiHi ke ne, sambat 1929 mutabik san 1872 Isvi. That the bridge should have 
been built by a daughter of the Mab&raja of Gwaliarand the tank constructed 
by a banker of Delhi, both strangers to the locality, is an example of the benefits 
which the district enjoys from its reputation for sanctity. As the road between 
the two towns is always thronged with pilgrims, tho number of these costly 
votive offerings is sure to be largely increased in course of time ; but at present 
the country on either side has rather a waste and desolate appearance, with 
fewer gardens and houses than would bo expected on a thoroughfare connecting 
two places of such popular resort. An explanation is afforded by the fact that 
the present road is of quite recent construction. Its predecessor kept much closer 
to the Jamuna, lying just along the khadar lands.—which iu the rains form 
part of the river bed—and then among tho ravines, where it was periodically 
destroyed by the rush of water from tho land. This is now almost entirely 
disused ; but for the first two miles out of Brinda-ban its course is marked by 
lines of trees and several works of considerable magnitude. The first i< a large 
garden more than 40 bighas in extent, surrounded by a masonry wall and sup¬ 
plied with water from a distance by long aqueducts. In its centre is a stone 
t niplo of Home size, and among the trees, with which the grounds are over¬ 
crowded, some venerable specimens of the khirni form an imposing avenue. 
ILie garden bears the name of Kush&l, a wealthy Seth from (Jujarfit, at whose 
expense it was constructed, and who also founded one of the largest temples 
in the city of MathnrA. A little beyond, on tho opposite side of the way, in a 
pi<> ( ‘oor waste ground, which was once an orchard, is a large and handsome 
huuli of red sand-stone, with a flight of 57 stops leading down to the level of 
the water, 'this was the gift of Alialya Bn, the calcinated M ah rat hi Queen of 
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Indor, who died in 179f>. It is still in perfect preservation, but quite unused. 
Further on, in the hamlet of Akrur, on the verge of a cliff overlooking a wide 
expanse of alluvial land, is the temple of Bhat-rond, a solitary tower containing 
an image of Bihari Ji. In front of it is a forlorn little court-yard with walls 
and entrance gateway all crumbling into ruin. Opposite is a large garden 
of the Seth’s, and oil the roadway that runs between, a fair, called the Bhat~mela f 
is held on the full moon of Kartik; when sweetmeats are scrambled among the 
crowd by the visitors of higher rank, seated on the top of the gate. The word 
Bhat-rond is always popularly connected with the incident in Krishna’s life 


which the mela commemorates—how that he and his brother Balar&m one day, 
having forgotten to supply themselves with provisions before leaving home, had 
to borrow a meal of rice (bhat) from some Brahmans’ wives— but the true 
etymology (though an othodox Hindu would regard the suggestion as heretical ) 
refers, like most of the local names in the neighbourhood, merely, to physical 
phenomena, and Bhat-rond may be translated ‘tide-wall,’ or ‘ break-water,’ 
Similarly, the word Brinda-ban is derived from an obvious physical feature, 
and wheu first attached to the spot signified no more than the ‘ tulsi grove 
brindd and tulsi being synonymous terms, used indifferently to denote the sacred 
aromatic herb known to botanists as Ocymum sanctum . But this explanation 
is far too simple to find favour with the more modern and extravagant school 
of Yaishnava sectaries ; and in the Brahma Vaivarta Parana, a mythical per¬ 
sonage has been invented bearing the name of Vrindd. According to that 
spurious composition (Brab. Vai., v. iv. 2) the deified Radh4, though inhabit¬ 
ing the Paradise of Goloka, was not exempt from human passions, and in a fit 
of jealousy condemned a Gopa by name Sri Jama, to descend upon earth iu the 
form of the demon Sankhdchura. He, in retaliation, sentenced her to become 
a nymph of Briudd-bau ; and there accordingly she was born, being, as was 
supposed, the daughter of Kedara, but in reality the divine mistress of Krishna ; 
and it was simply his love for her which induced tl,ie god to leave his solitary 
throne in heaven and become incarnate. Hence in the following list of Radh&’s 
titles, as given by the same authority (Brah. Vai., v. iv. 17), there are three 
which refer to her predilection for Brimid-ban : — 

Rad ha, Lldsesvari* Rdsavdsini, Rdsikesvari, 

Krislma~prava.Jh.ihd , & rishna-priyd , Krishna-swarupini, 

Krishnd , Vrip'ldvcun , KriWd, Vi inddvana-rinadi /m’, 

Chanddvati , Ch&udra-hdn 'd, &< i ta-chaadra - n if Inina. < 
Krishnarvdtndnya-sambhiitti , Parmndnatida-rtlpini. r 


* « lUulhtl, queen the diver, constant nt the dance, queeu i tin-d m ~ 7 

iiidna’- life, Kri-lnm’h < It. light, Krit-hna’y count* > j'.irl • Kiinhmi, nriiulu* IV l.m- ,1Ul 1 
iiorting at ' rindu-fran ; moon--1 dee -T; u*cof I’m- moon-like /.md, with f:u:o i»* | 1f .\ ,a * M l " ,l!l u * 

icons ; created as the left half < i Krishna s body, imsan ation of hcuvcnlv hie-5 ' ' 3 a iuiu *rud 
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In the Paclma Pur ana, Radha’s incarnation is explained in somewhat diffe¬ 
rent fashion : that Vishnu, being enamoured of Vrinda, the wife of Jalandhara, 
the gods, in their desire to cure him of his guilty passion, begged of Lakshmi 
the gift of certain seeds. These, when sown, came up as the tulsi, mdlati , and 
dkdtri plants, which assumed female forms of such beauty that Vishnu on seeing 
them lost all regard for the former object of his affections. 

There is no reason to suppose that BrinI4-ban was ever the seat of any 
large Buddhist establishment ; and though from the very earliest period of Brah- 
manical history it has enjoyed high repute as a sacred place of pilgrimage, it 
is probable that for many centuries it was merely a wild uniuhabited jungle, a 
description still applicable to Bhandir-ban, on the opposite side of the river, a 
spot of ocjual celebrity in Sanskrit, literature. Its most ancient temples, four 
in number, take us back only to the reign of our own Queen Elizabeth ; the 
^tatriy courts that adorn the river bank and attest the wealth and magnificence 
of the Bharat-pur Rajas, date only from the middle of last century ; while the 
space now occupied by a series of the largest and most magnificent shrines ever 
erected in Upper India was, fifty years ago, an unclaimed belt of wood-land and 
pasture-ground for cattle. Now that communication has been established with 
the remotest parts of India, every year sees some splendid addition made to 
the artistic treasures of the town ; as wealthy devotees recognize in the stability 
and tolerance of British rule an assurance that their pious donations will bo 
completed in peace and remain undisturbed in perpetuity. 

V hen Fiit.ln'i lief ten thaler visited Brinda-ban, in 1754, lie noticed only one 
long street, but states that this was adorned with handsome, not to say magnifi¬ 
cent, buildings of beautifully carved stone, which had been erected by different 
Hindu Rajas and nobles, either for mere display, or as occasional residences, or 
us embellishment- that would be acceptable to the local divinity. The absurdity 
of people coming from long distances merely for the sake of dying on holy 
ground, all among the monkeys —which he describes as a most intolerable 
nuUanc.o —together with the frantic idolatry that ho saw rampant all around, and 
mo grotesque resemblance of the Bairagis to the hermits and ascetics of the 
curb, r ag :s of Christianity, seem to have given the worthy missionary such a 

sbrnk that his remarks on the buildings are singularly vague and indiscriminat- 
iug. 
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FATHER TIEFFENTHALER’s NOTICE OF BRINDX-BAN. 


Wons. Victor Jacqueihont, who passed through Brind;i-ban in the cold 
,l ^ 1 ^ '•*"30, has loft rather a fuller description. He says, u This is a 

vu> am ic.nfc ity, and 1 should say of move importance even than Mathura. It 
is consulted one of the most sacred of all among the Hindus, an advantage 
which M«Umr4 ah.o possesses, but in a less degree. Its temples are visited by 
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multitudes of pilgrims, who perform their ablutions in the river at the differ¬ 
ent gh&ts, which are very fine. All the buildings are constructed of red sand¬ 
stone, of a closer grain and of a lighter and less disagreeable colour than that 
used at Agra : it comes from the neighbourhood of Jay pur, a distance of 200 
miles. Two of these temples have the pyramidal form peculiar to the early 
Hindu style, but without the little turrets which in the similar buildings at 
Benares seem to spring out of the main tower that determines the shape of 
the edifice. They have a better effect, from being more simple, but are half 
in ruins.” (The temples that he means are Madan Mohan and Jugal Kishor). 
“ A larger and more ancient ruin is that of a temple of unusual form. The 
interior of the nave is like that of a Gothic church ; though a Village church 
only, so far as size goes. A quantity of grotesque sculpture is pendent from the 
dome, and might be taken for pieces of turned wood.* An immense number of 
bells, large and small, are carved in relief on the supporting pillars and on the 
walls, worked in the same stiff and ungainly style. Many of the independent 
Rajas of the west, and some of their ministers . (who have robbed them well no 
doubt) aro now building at Brinda-b^n in a different style, which, though less 
original, is in better taste, and aro indulging in the costly ornamentation of 
pierced stone tracey. Next to Bonares, Brinda-ban is the largest purely Hindu 
city that 1 have seen. I could not discover in it a single mosque. Its suburbs 
are thickly planted with fine trees, which appear from a distance like au island 
of vcrdufo in the sandy plain.” (These are the largo gardens beyond the tem¬ 
ple of Madan Mohan, on the old Delhi road.) “ The Dotib, whioh can be seen 
from tlie top of the temples, stretching away on the opposite side of the Jamund, 
is still barer than the country on the right bank.” 


At the present time there are within the limits of the municipality about a 
thousand temples, including, of course, many which, strictly speaking, are mere¬ 
ly private chapels, and thirty-two ghats constructed by different princely bene¬ 
factors. The tanks of reputed sanctity are only two in number. The first ia 
the Brahm Kund at the back of the (Seth’s temple; it is now in a very ruinous 
condition, and the stone Kiosques at its four corners have in part fallen, in part 
been occupied by vagrants, who have closed up the arches with mud walls and 
converted them into dwelling places. 1 had begun to effect a clearance and make 
arrangements for their complete repair when my transfer took place and put an 
immediate stop to this and all similar improvements. The other, called Gobind 
Kund is in an out-of-the-way spot near the Mathura road. Hitherto it 


* The description of the ample of Gobhul IVva 
the following hcnlonec, which h'ul often puzzled me. 
dopuid numerous idols rudely curved in wood.- Me 
Jncquemout’B meaning, who voters not to ftuy idols, but 
fii-couc», that orimjienl ihc dome. 


nmuuna 


^btts^oviilci'( k r011 ' tlu ' ruultcrt roof 

to lh« P..H™ y l,u “ llll <J0tBtoO.I Mouh. 
the curious quasi- ptmaemivc ,. ( uko 
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lias been little more than a natural pond, but has lately been enclosed on 
all four sides with masonry walls and flights of steps, at a cost of Ss- 30,000, 
by Chaudhar&ni Kali Sundari from Rajshahi in Bengal. To these may be 
added, as a third, a masonry tank in what is called the Kewar-ban. This is a 
grove of pipal, gular, and kadamb trees, which stands a little off the Mathurft 
road near the turn to the Madan Mohan temple. It is a halting-place in the 
Banjdtra, and the name i9 popularly said to be a corruption of kin vdri , i who 
lit it?’ with reference to the forest conflagration, or davdnal , of which the 
traditional scene is more commonly laid at Bhadra-ban, on the opposite bank 
of the river. There is a small temple of Davdnal Bihari, with a cloistered 
court-yard for the reception of pilgrims. The Gos&in is a Nimb&rak. A 
more likely derivation for the name would be the Sanskrit word kaivcdya , 
meaning ( final beatitude.’ Adjoining the ban is a large walled garden, belonging 
to the T<diri Rajd, which has long been abandoned on account of the badness 
of the water. The peacocks and monkeys, with which the town abounds, enjoy 
the benefit of special endowments bequeathed by deceased Rajas of Kota and 
Bharat-pur. There are also some fifty chhattras , or dole houses, for the distribu¬ 
tion of alms to indigent humanity, and extraordinary donations are not unfrequ- 
eutly made by royal and distinguished visitors. Thus the Rajfi of Dfitia, a few 
vears ago, made an offering to every single shrine and every single Brahman 
that was found in the city The whole population amounts to 21,000, of which 
the Brahmans, Bairagis and Vaishnavas together make up about one half. In 
the 1ime of the emperors, the Muhammadans made a futile attempt to abolish 
the ancient name, Brindd-ban, and iu its stead substitute that of Mumin&bdd; 
but now, more wisely, they leave the place to its own Hindu name and devices 
and keep themselves as clear of it as possible. Thus, besides an occasional 
official, there are in Brindd-ban no followers of the prophet beyond only some 
fifty families, who live close together in its outskirts and are all of the humblest 
order, such as oilmen, lime-burners and tho liko. They have not a single 
public mosque nor even a kurbala in which to deposit the tombs of Hasan and 
Husain on the feast of the Muharram, but have to bring them into Mathura to 
be interred. 

It is still customary to consider the religion of the Hindus as a compact 
system, which has existed continuously and without any material change ever 
since the remote and almost pro-historic period when it finally abandoned the 
comparatively simple form of worship inculcated by the ritual of the Vedas. 

The leal facts, however, arc far different. >So far as it is p >ssible to compare 
natural with revealed religion, the course of Hinduism and Christianity has 
been identical in character; both were subjected to a violent disruption, which 
occurred iu the two quarters of the globo nearly simultaneously, and which is 
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still attested by the multitude of uncouth fragments into which the ancient 
edifice was disintegrated as it fell. In the west, the revival of ancient litera¬ 
ture and the study of forgotten systems of philosophy stimulated enquiry into 
the validity of those theological conclusions which previously had been unhesi¬ 
tatingly accepted—from ignorance that any counter-theory could be honestly 
maintained by thinking men. Similarly, in the. east, the Muhammadan inva¬ 
sion and the consequent contact with new races and new modes of thought 
brought home to the Indian moralist that his old basis of faith was too narrow ; 
that the division of the human species into the four Manava castes and an outer 
world of barbarians was too much at variance with facts to bo accepted as satis¬ 
factory, and that the ancient inspired oracles, if rightly interpreted, must dis¬ 
close some means of salvation applicable to all men alike, without respect to 
colour or nationality. The professed object of the Reformers was the same in 
Asia as in Europe—to discover the real purpose for which the second Person 
of the Trinity became incarnate ; to disencumber the truth, as He had revealed 
it, from the accretions of later superstition ; to abolish the extravagant preten¬ 
sions of a dominant class and to restore a simpler and more severely intellec¬ 
tual form of public worship.* In Upper India the tyranny of the Muhamma¬ 
dans was too tangible a fact to allow of tlio hope, or oven the wish, that the con¬ 
querors and conquered could ever coalesce in one common faith ; but in the 
Dakhin and the remote regions of Eastern Bengal, to which the sword of Islam 
had scarcely extended, and where no inveterate antipathy had been created, the 
contingency appeared less improbable. Accordingly, it was in those parts of 
India that the great teachers of the reformed Vaishnava creed first moditated 
and reduced to system those doctrines, which it was the one object of all their 
later life to promulgate throughout Hindustan. It was their ambition to elabo¬ 
rate a scheme so broad and yet so orthodox that it might satisfy the roquire- 
-ments of the Hindu and yet not exclude the Muhammadan, who was to bo ad¬ 
mitted on equal terms into the new fraternity t all mankind becoming one great 
famUy aud every caste distinction being utterly abolished. 

Henc-e it is by no means correct to assert of modern Hinduism that it is 
essentially n non-proseh rizing religion : accidentally it has become so, but only 
from conces-. : on to the prejudices of the outside world and in direct opposition 
to the tenets of rts fouuders. Their initial success was necessarily due to their 
intense zeal in proselytizing, and was marvellously rapid. At the present day 
their followers eon^hui'c the more Influential, and it may be oven numerically 
tho * larger halt of the Hindu population . but pieciscly as in Europe so in 

* Thus, -s It may he interesting to me, the Brahma San.&j of (he present ilav is ao isolated 
movement, but only the most modern oi u> long senes < i similar reactions ttguinstk-arront^uper- 
utitlona. 
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In ha no two men of the reformed sects, however, immaterial their doctrinal 
differences, can be induced to amalgamate ; each forms a new caste more 
7.7*1 and exclusive than any of those which it was intended to supersede, 
while the founder has become a deified character, for whom it is necessary to 
erect a new niche in the very Pantheon he had laboured to destroy The 
only point upon which all the Vaishuavas sects theoretically ac-ee is the rever¬ 
ence with which they profess to regard the Bhagavad Gita as the authoritative ex¬ 
pos,t,on of their creed. In practice their studies-if they study at all-are direct¬ 
ed exclusively to much more modem compositions, couched iu their own verna¬ 
cular the Praj Bhashd. Of these the work held in highest repute by all tbo 
Lr n, ] a-ban sects is the Bhakt-mala, or Legends of the Saints, written by 
hahln Ji ,n the reign of Akbar or Jahangir. Its very first couplet is a 

baTeT ° f the the ° ry UP ° n Which the whole V’aishiiava reform was 

Bhakt-bhakti-Bbagavant-guru, ebaturandm, vapu ek : 
which declares that thcrej s a.divinity in every true believer, whether learned 
or unlearned, and irrespective of all caste distinctions. Thus the religious 
teaou.rs that it celebrnb* are represented, not as rival disputants -Which their 
do- ndants have become-but as all animated by one faith, which varied onlv 
in expression ; and as all fellow workers in a common cause, * , the moral and 
spiritual elevation of their countrymen. Nor can it be denied that the writing 
of uamy of the actual leaders of the movement are instinct with a' spirit Jf 

rZT , !• nt fr0m <1,e WOrl(] an<1 a Si — Sch are verv 

fron :." ,c " n, "“ ry OTl r"°° f n„ t 1, „„ caso (M tlli , 

«. »o,,cr ta arrt .. , 1H ' 

hano ol followers with new caste restrictions, formulated a serio- n t 
dogmas out of what hrfil been i>. . , nanow 

Much V.,re at least pure m intent, though perhaps scarcely attainable in 

' ■ 1 ww "ity- »n extravagant system of outward worship witN all the 

sensual accompaniments of gross and material passion, f P 

and T !lu^?fip Il 7 ? h 8U is an exceeding!,. obscure one, 

at length, lmt con si JL-ouglKmufa seril oftlTuT •^ " < 1 > hgmul 

wind, are supposed to be already well-krwun Av',/\,t "‘ "" l ° nB lo Ie « eudtl » 

. .. 4 ztrz: 

in Himil\itr^Vrt° ">Z 7*7 “T ,nodem wn ' ter9 > 
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to verify his facts. But though his success may satisfy the Hindu mind, which 
is constitutionally tolerant of chronological inaccuracy, he falls very far below 
the requirements of Europeau criticism. His work is however useful, since it 
gives a number of floating traditions, which could otherwise be gathered only 
from oral communications with the Gosains of the different sects, who, as a 
rule, are very averse to speak ou such matters with outsiders. 

The four main divisions, or Sampradayas, as they are called, of the reformed 
Vaislmavas are the Sri Vaishnava, the Nimbarak Vaishnava, the Madhva 
Vaishnava, and the Vishnu Swaini. Tlio last sect is now virtually extinct; 
for though the name is occasionally retained, their doctrines were entirely re¬ 
modelled in the sixteenth century by the famous Gokul GosAin VaUahhachdrya, 
after whom his adherents are ordinarily styled either Vallabhach&rvas or 
Gokula3tha Gosains. Their history and tenets will find more appropriate place 
in connection with the town of Gokul, which is still their head-quarters. 

Tho Sri Sampradaya was altogether unknown at Brinda-ban till quite ro-‘ 
cently, when the two brothers of Seth Lakhmi Chand, after abjuring the Jaini 
faith, were enlisted in its ranks, and by the advice of tho Guru, who had re¬ 
ceived their submission, founded at enormous cost the great temple o l Uang Ji. 
It is the most ancient and the most respectable of the four reformed Vaishnava 
communities, and is based on the teaching of Hamanuja, who flourished in the 
11th or 12th century of the Christian era. The whole of his life was spent in 
the Dakbin, where he is said to liuvo established no less than 710 monasteries, 
of which the chief were at Ranchi aud Sri Ranga. The standard autarkies 
for his theological system are certain Sanskrit treatises of his own composition 
entitled the Sri Bhdshya, Gita Bhashya, Vodartba Shngraha, Vedanta Pradipa 
and \ edanta SAra. All the more popular works aro composed in the dialects • 
of the south, and the establishment at BrindA-ban is nitendod exclusively by 
foreigners, the rites aud ceremonies then! observed exciting little interest among 
the Hindus of the neighbourhood, who are quite ignorant of.their moaning 
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TWOFOLD DIVISION OF THE SRI SAMFRADAlVA. 



In nomine Patris, &o., of Christian Baptism, is said toba 0,n Rumdya namah, that 
is, ’ Om, reverence to llama." This Samprad&ya is divided into two sects, the 
Tenkalai and the Vadakalai. They differ on two points of doctrine, which 
however are considered of much less importance than what seems to outsiders a 
very trivial matter, viz., a slight variation in the mode of making the sectorial 
mark on the forehead. The followers of the Tenkalai extend its middle lino 
a little way down the nose itself, while the Vadakalai terminate it exactly at 
the bridge. The doctrinal points- of difference arc as follows : the Tenkalai 
maintain that the female energy of the god-head, though divine, is still a finite 
creature that serves only as a mediator or minister ( purus/ta-kdra ) to introdueo 
the soul into the presence of the Deity; while the Vadakalai regard it as 
infinite and uncreated, and in itself a means (xtpaya) by which .salvation can 
be secured. The second point of difference is a parallel to the controversy 
between the Calvinists a nj. Armenians in the Christian Church. The Vada- 
ktilai, with the latter, insist on the concomitancy of the human will In the work 
of salvation, and represent the soul that'lays hold of God as a young monkey 
wbich grasps its mother in order to be conveyed to a place of safety. The 
Tenkalai, on tin- contrary, maintain the irresistibility of divine grace and the 
utter helplessness of the soul, till it is seized and carried off" like a kitten by its 
mother from the danger that threatens it. From these two curious but apt 
illustrations the ouc doctrine is known as the markota kishora-nydya, the other as 
the mtirjdla-kish'jra-nydya ; that is to say ‘ tho young monkey theory,’ or ‘the 
kitten theory.’ The habitues of the Seth’s temple arc all of tho Tenkalai persua¬ 
sion.! i 


Tim Nimbi rale Vaishnavas, as mentioned in a previous chapter, have ouo 
o' their oldest shrines on the Dhruva hill at Mathura. Literally interpreted, the 
word Nimbfirak mourn ‘the sun in a vim tree a curious designation, which is 
explained as follows. ^Tlte founder of the sect, an ascetic by name Bliiskara- 
elmrva, had invited a Bairdgi to dine with him and had prepured everything 
for his reception, but unfortunately delayed to go aud fetch hi? guest till after stuu 
set. Now, the holy man was forbidden by the rules of his order to eat except in 
the daj-time and was greatly afraid that be would be compelled to practise an 
unwilling abstinence: but at the solicitation of his host, tho sun-god, Sfiraj 
N dr Ay an, descended upon the lUm. treo, under which tho repast was spread, and 
continued l earning upon them till the claims of hunger \ycro fully satisfied,* 
Thenceforth tho saint was known by tho Mamo of Nimbnrl.u o, NimUejitya'. 
11 " H,,oei :' 1 !ire HMk kn «wn ; for, unlike the other SnmpmUiyas, his 

;• ' U >' as can bo ascerhynod) havo .no special literature of their own, 
i uhvi in IS,mski it or Hindi; a fact whieli they ordinarily explain b saying that all 
th- .r book* w,re burnt by Aurangzeb, the conventional bClt noire of Indian 
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history, wlio is made responsible for every act of destruction. Most ot the 
solitary ascetics who have their little hermitages in the different sacred groves, 
with which the district abounds, belong to the Nimbarak persuasion. Many of 
them are such pious, simple-minded men, leading such a chaste and studious 
life, that it may charitably be hoped of them that in the eye of God they are 
Christians by the baptism of desire, i. <?., according to S. Thomas Aquinas, by 
the o-race of having the will to obtain salvation by fulfilling the commands of 
God, even though from invincible ignorance they know not the true Church. 

The one who has a cell in the Kokila-ban assured mo that the distinctive doc¬ 
trines of his sect were not absolutely unwritten (as is ordinarily supposed) but 
are comprised in ten Sanskrit couplets that form the basis of a commentary in 
as many thousands. Olio of his disciples, a very intelligent and argumentative 
theological student, gave me a sketch of his belief which may be here quoted 
as a proof that the esoteric doctrines of the Vaishnavas generally have little in 
common with the gross idolatry which the Christian Missionary is too often, 
content to demolish as the equivalent ot Hinduism. So far is this from Irving 
the ease, that many of their dogmas are not only of an eminently philosophical 
character, but are also much less repugnant to Catholic truth than either the 
colourless abstractions of the Brahma Samaj, or the defiant materialism into 
which the greater part of Europo is rapidly lapsing. 

Thus their doctrine of salvation by faith is thought by many scholars to have 
been directly borrowed from the Gospel ; while another article in their creed, 
which is less known, but is equally striking in its divergence from ordinary 
Hindu sentiment, is the eoutiuuauce of conscious individual existence hi a future 
world, when the highest reward of the good will be, not extinction, but the en¬ 
joyment of the visible presence of the divinity, whom they have faithfully 
served while on earth; a state therefore absolutely identic \\ with heaven, as our 
theologians defino it The one infinite and invisible God, who is 'ho only real 
existence, is^they maintain, the only proper object of man’s devout contempla¬ 
tion. But as the incomprehensible is utterly beyond the reach of human faeult h 
He is partially manifested for our behoof in the book of creation, in which 
natural objects are tba letters of tho universal alphabet and express the senti¬ 
ments oft.be Divine Author. A printed page, however, convevs no meatiin to 
anyone but a scholar, and is liable to bo misunderstood even bv him : so. too, 
with the book of tho world. Whether tho traditional scon os ot Krishna’s 
adventures have been riglnly determined is a matter of little oonscqucnco. if only 
it visit to them excites the believer’s religious enthusiasm. The places uro 
mere symbols of no value in themselves : tho idea they convey is the direct 
emanation from the spirit ot tho author. But it may ho equally well express- 
ed by different types; in ibe sumo way as two copies of a book niay bo wont ibr 
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^oi'il the same in sound aud sense though entirely different in appearance, ono 
being written, in Nagari, the other in English characters. To enquire into tho 
cause of the diversity between the religious symbols adopted by different national¬ 
ities may bo an interesting study, but is not one that can affect the basis of faith. 
And thus it matters little whether Radhd and Krishna were ever real personages; 
the mysteries of divine love, which they symbolize, remain, though the symbols 
disappear; in the same way as a poem may have existed long before it was 
committed to writing, and may bo remembered long after the writing has been 
destroyed. The transcription is a relief to the mind ; hut though obviously 
advantageous ou the whole, still iu minor points it may rather have the effect of 
stereotyping error : for no material form, however perfect and semi-divine, can 
ever bo created without containing in itself an element of deception; its 
appeal unco varies according to the point of view and the distance from which 
it l- regarded. It is to convictions of this kind that must be attributed tho 
utter indifference of the Hindu to chronological accuracy and historical research. 
Tin annals of Hindustan date only from its conquest by the Muhammadans — 
a people whose faith is based on tho misconception of a fact, as the Hindus’ 
is on the corrupt embodiment of a conception. Thus tho literature of tho 
former deals exclusively with events ; of the latter with ideas, 

\.Ai, Lathi another Bairdgi of the same Sampradaya, by name Gobardhan 
Las, who know most of the Bhagavad Gita bv heart, told me that their chief 
scat was at Salimabad in Jodhpur territory, whore the Gosdiu had a complete 
library of the literature of the sect. He quoted some of the books by name, 
the Siddhfiuta Ratuanjali, the Girivajra, tho Ratna-mdhI, the Setukfi, the Jalina- 
vi, and the Katua-manjuslia ; but he could not specify the authors, or give any 
di finite information as to their contents. Neither could he give a clear expla¬ 
nation of any difference of doctrine between bis own sect and the Sri Vaishnavas 
Like Rlim D&s, the Pandit at Kokila-ban, the great point on which ho insisted 
was that nil visible creation is a shadow of the Creator and is therefore true in 
.. measure, though void of all substantial and independent existence. A view 
which is aptly represented by the lines :— 


The sun, the moon, the stars, tho seas, the hills and the plains? 
Arc not. these, 0 soul, the vision of him who reigns ? 

Is not the vision He? tho’ He be not that which He seems? 
Dreams are true while they last, and do we not livo in dreams? 
All wo lmvc power to see is a straight staff bent in a pool:” 


he 'llu»tration uivon in the lust lino being the 
dmuucis most frequently bring forward. ^ 


very ono which these Hindu 
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^ ' The Madhva Vaishnavas form a scattered and not very numerous commu¬ 
nity, and none of their temples, either at Brind&-bau or elsewhere in the dis¬ 
trict are of any note. Their founder, Madhvacliarya, was a native of Southern 
India, bom in the year 1199 A. D. The temple where he ordinarily resided is 
still in existence at a place called Udipi. Here he had set up a miraculous image 
of Krishna, made with the hero Arjun’s own hands, which had been casually 
thrown as ballast into a ship from Dwdraka, which was wrecked on the Malabar 
coast. He is said to have beon only nine years of age when he composed the 
Bbasha or commentary on the Gita, which his disciples accept as of divine 
authority. Their distinctive doctrine is the assertion of an essential Duality 
<Dwaita> between tlio Jivatma, or principle of life, and the Paramatma, or 
Supreme. Being. Their seetarial mark consists of two perpendicular white lines 
down the forehead, joined at the root of the nose and with a straight black 
streak between, terminating in a round mark made with turmeric. 

In addition to these four original Samp rad dy as, there are three schools of 
more modern origin, called respectively Bengali, or Grauriya Vaishnavas, lladhd 
Vallabhis and the disciples of Swami Hari Das. 

The first named community has had a moro marked influence on Brinda-ban 
than any of the others, since it was Chaitauya, the founder of the sect, whoso 
immediate disciples wore its first temple builders. . He was born at Nadiya in 
Bengal, in 1485 A.D., and in bis youth is said to have married a daughter of 
Vallabhaohurya. However that may bo, when he had arrived at the age of 24 
he formerly resigned all connection with secular and domestic affairs and com¬ 
menced his career as a religious teacher. After spending six years in pilgrim¬ 
ages between Mathuni and Jagannath, lie finally settled down at the latter 
place, where, in 1527 A. D., being then only 42 years old, he disappeared from 
the world. There is reason to believe that he was drowned in the sea, into which 
he had walked in an ecstasy, mistaking it for the shallow waters of the Jairuua, 
where he saw, in a vision, Krishna sporting with tlio Gopis. His life and 
doctrines are recorded in a most voluminous Bengali work entitled Clmitanya 
Charitamrita, composed in 1590 by one of his disciples, Krishna Das. Two of 
his colleagues, Adwaitanaud and Nityanund, who, like himsi If, are styled Maha 
Prabhus, presided over bis establishments in Bengal,; while other six (rosuins 
settled at Brincla-b in. Apart from metaphysical subtleties, which naturally have 
but little bold on the minds of the populace, the special tenet of the Bengali 
Vaishnavas is the all suflh-iem-y of faith in the divine Krishna ; such fault being 
adequately expressed by the mere repetition of his name without any added 
prayer or concomitant feeling of genuine devotion. Thus rough) c stated, tho 
doctrine appears absurd ; aud possibly its true bearing is as little regarded by 
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many of the more ignorant among the Vaishnavas themselves, as it is by the 
majority of superficial outside observers. It is, however, a legitimate deduction 
from sound principles : for it may be presumed that the formal act of devotion 
would never have been commenced, had it not been prompted at the. out-set by 
a devotional intention, which intention is virtually continued so long as the act 
is in performance. And to quote from a manual of a purer faith, “it is not 
necessary that the intention should be actual throughout ; it is sufficient if 
we pray in a human manner; and for this only a virtual intention is required ; 
that i3 to say, an intention which has been actual and is supposed to continue, 
although, through inadvertence or distraction, we may have lost sight of it.” 
The sectarial mark consists of two white perpendicular streaks down the fore¬ 
head, united at the root of the nose and continued to near the tip. Another 
characteristic is the use of a rosary of 108 beads made of the wood of the tulsu 

The recognized leaders of the Brinda-ban community were by name Rupa 
and 8an&tana, the authors of several doctrinal commentaries and also, as is said, 
of the Mathura Mahatmya. With them were associated a nephew, named Jiva, 
who founded the temple of Radlm Damodar and Gopal Bbatt, founder of the tem¬ 
ple' of Uadha Raman, together with some others of less note, whose names vary 
In different lists.* In the Bhakta Mdld they are enumerated as follows - 

^TifTcTTl^fl q* JJWI || 

vrsR ^ i 

qnft qifa 'mz i 

3? f c^firr i 

m 


^TyfT t^It i 

W£Tll>qTr* ^5}!^ I 


Who ( ,\ 0, ‘L n ot i 1619 AD., by nam 

Jaliineil? amu ,r "" J 1 JJllylu 10 MaLhur4 - “ ud who haJ been Tisilcd buth by Akbar a. 

colph'^“5v;'’, 1 ;'™ ,u ° >•'«• - f **»«*•»»m«,?•.a mu.tun 

so- A - ;( wnitaSiamAn. A ,fUr “ 80 WCCUM ,n tllc H*u.4yan» of Tuiei lMs, Book 1 
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spt^to j^rmy Try | 

qro^fi ^fy^ru %Ti =gy i 
yqtiiT wg *[im 53 gy fagr 1 

^TcR 3TT HTHH ^DT mra T^T II ^ * 11 

Translation. 

u Sri Riipa and Sanatan and Sri JiVa Gosain were as a deep lake filled with 
water of devotion. With them prayer was ever ripe and in season and never 
bitter to the taste. Firmly fixed at Brinda-ban, full of devotion to the feet of 
the dual god, with their hands writing books and with their soul fixed on the 
formless idea, they hold iu their grasp all the essence of divine love, able to 
resolve tho mysteries of the scriptures, worshippers of the all-blissful, over 
staunch in faith. Sr( Rupa and Sanatan and Sri Jfva Gosain were as a deep 
lake filled with water of devotion. 

“ These are they who met together at Brinda-ban and tasted all,its sweetness. 
Gopiil Bhatt, who beautified the temple of Radlia Raman with all that he 
possessed; Hrishikes and Bhagavan Das and Bfthal-vipul, that ocean of grace ; 
Jagannath of ThanoSar ; the great sage Lokn&th ; Madhu and Sri Rang ; tho 
two Pandits named Krishan Das, who had mastered Hari iu all his parts ; 
Ghamandi, servant of Jugal Kishor and Bhfigarbha, the rigid ascetic. These 
arc they who met together at Brinda-ban and tasted all its sweetness.' ? 

The founder of the Rddha Vallabhis was by name Hari Vans. His father, 
Vyilsa, was a Ganr Brdhman of Deva-ban in the Saharonpnr district, who had 
long been childless. He was in the service of the 'Emperor and on one occa¬ 
sion was attending him on tho march from Agra, when at last his wife. lYira. 
gave birth to a son at tho little village of Bud, near Mathura, in the Sambaf year 
1559. In grateful recognition of their answered pray rs, the parents named the 
child after the god they had invoked, and called him Hari Vans, /.<?., HaiTs 
issue. When he had grown up, he took to himself a wife, by name Rakmiui, 
and bad by her two sons and one daughter. Of the sons, the elder, Mohan 
Chand, died childless: the descendants of the younger, Gopinath, are still at 
Devaban. After settling bis daughter in marriage, bo determined to abandon 
the world and lead the life of an ascetic^ With this resolution he set out alone 
on the road to Brinda-ban and had reached OlmrtMval, near Hodal, when 
there met him a Brahmau, who presented him with his two daughters and 
insisted upon Ins marrying them, on the strength of a divine wlrfoh 

he said he had recei ve 1 in a vision. _He further gave him an image of Krishna 

' [ * In the above passage the words underlined nre proper names r 
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with the title of Radha Vallabh, which on his arrival at Brinda-ban was set up 
by Hari Vans in a temple that he had founded between the Jugal and the 
Koliya ghats on the bank of the Jamuna. Originally he had belonged to 
the Madhvachdrya Sampradaya and from them and the Nimb&raks, who also 
claim him, his doctrine and ritual were professedly derived. But in consequence 
of the mysterious incident, by which he had been induced to forego his inten¬ 
tion ot leading a celibate life and take to himself two new wives ; or rather in 
consequence of his strong natural passious, which ho was unable to suppress 
and therefore invented a fiction to excuse, his devotion was all directed not to 
Krishna himself, except in a very secondary degree, but to his fabled mistress, 
Radha, whom he deified as the goddess of lust. So abominable a system was 
naturally viewed at first with no little amazement, as is clear from the 
language of the Bhakt Mala, which is as follows 

II II 

frm wr sitr | n 

?reiqff » 

urefirm % i 

rarq H*TO ^ efrRIT^ II 

’TO ^ I | 

(tr 5TTR I n 

Translation of the text of NAbha Ji. 

“ Tho Gos<im Sn Hari Yans : who can understand all at once his method 
of devotion? with whom the feet of blessed Radha were the highest object of 
worship ; a most staunch-souled devotee ; who made hitnijplf the page i n wait¬ 
ing on the divine pair in their bower of love; who gloried in the enjoyment of 
tho remnants of all that was offered at their shrine ; a servant who never 
pleaded obligation or dispensation ; a votary of incomparable zeal. Account 
him blessed who follows in the path of Vydsa’s great son, the QosAin Sri Hari 
Vans : who can understand all at once his method of devotion ?” 

In the gloss, or supplement of Priya Dds, composod in the year Sambat 1760 
the same sentiment is expanded and a reference made to'tho legend of the 
Brahman and his two daughters. 

II eSfan II 

WF? flR tqpsrM IKfi 5JR 
^TOTl! tTOTO HTO giwrj | 






HIS DEVOTION TO RADII/i. 



RP JZ T5(qi3 V(m ^r?7 5T 5W=( ?TBT 

grcpffe ftg mi;! n 

rafy Ryy ^ ?r urtotI f^y 
fsjy R 5 f 373 fag yi Tiify | 
tt^ f=tf^i 

5iHff nfeg qi^i 5 rt^^ TRiiq ii 
^ny y^ rurt rh y^yi fgqi mfm bt 

"V 

Tim ymm ^R^srgT ^4; ariFra 11 
hr ^y: yyi r^t ^t*t hr 

% sis nss sm sfryy n 
hw?t gR hst rthtr Ftr syyfy aft 
’Strtth# yfy ht ttFH{J yffyifyy i 
htrt raa ym n% wr h*? yrsfr sy 
ys^gfr is sits yi *rh h ^iFiy « 

RTW^HRIR ^P^T ST R3THg| 

w st nyiTS % Fivits «p5rjth ir i 

sit firsTR ssstt yytpr fyyt 

>o c 

f^yT ?fs^ Fsr razrt ting srrs iT i 
fsfs fgH sfs ts STyniT yis st: 

<0 

^fr fsifs yyi sits sifsisjisii 1 
sy si ssq ysf^ Irr s^y 

Sri SS Hlg Hr SR sfi STSST II 

Translation. 


<SL 


(i ^ 0U ^1 you know the ono point in a thousand of Sri Hit Ji’s ways ? he 
adored luidhd first and after her Krishna. A most strange and unnatural 
fashion, that none could even faintly comprehend save by liis favour. He obli- 
terated all distinction between obligation and dispensation ; his beloved was in 
his heart; he lived only as her servant, singing tho praises of the divinity 
mght and day. All the faithful know his many edifying and holy actions' 
why tell and repeat them, since they are famous already. 


“ He left ** home and camo J passion for Rddh* and Krishna liad so 
grown : but you must know Hari bad given an order to a wealthy Brdhman: 

! Best °, W 1 fcwo Jau « bt " rs in marm ^ t;lki ^ »‘y name, and know that their 
issue shall be famous throughout the world. By their means my worship shall 

spread among my htuhful people, a path for tho pathless, of hi-h renown ’ 
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Obedient to the loving order he went home ; the delight of all was past tolling, 
for it was more than the mind could even conceive. Badha’s dear spouse gave 
the gracious command : ‘ Publish abroad my worship and the delights of my 

sylvan abode.’ He drank in with his very eyes the essence of bliss and gave 
it to every client who supported the cause of the female divinity. Night and 
d;. v imbibing the honeyed draught of sweet song a*nd cherishing it in his soul, 
with no thought but for Syam& and Syiim. How is it possible to declare such 
incomparable merit ? the soul is enraptured at the sound more than at that of 
any other name.” 

By his later wives he had two sons, Braj Chand and Krishan Chand, of whom 
the latter built a temple to Radlm Mohan, which is still in the possession of his 
dependants. The former was the ancestor of the present Gosaius of the temple 
of Radlm Vail abb, the chief shrine of the sect. This was built by one of his 
dbciples, a Kdyath named Sundar l)as, who held the appointment of treasurer 
at Delhi. One of the pillars in the front gives the date as Sambat 1683, An 
earlier inscription, of 1641, was noticed by Professor Wilson, but this would 
»c<"» to have been over the gateway leading into the outer court, which since 
then has fallen down and been removed. On the opposite side of the street is a 
monument to the founder, which however the present generation of Gos&ins 
are too ungrateful to keep in repair. They are the descendants of Braj Chand’s 
four sons, .Sundar-Bar, R dhfi, Ballabh Das, Braj-Bluikhan and Nagar Bar Ji : 
and the heads of the four families so derived are now Daya Lai, Manohar 
Ballabh, Sundar L;il and the infant son of Kanhaiya Lai. 


B ari Vans was himself the author of two poems; the one, tho Chaurdd Pacla, 
o’- ‘34 Stanzis,’ in Hindi ; the other, the Rddhd 8udh .. nr y 

of Radii a’s Delights,’ in 170 Sanskrit couplets. The latter, though not much 
r-ncl, is hold in great esteem and, regarded solely a piece of highly impas- 
floned erotic verse, n is a spirited and poetic, composition. There is a 
Hindi commentary upon it by one Bnnsidhar,dated Sambat 1820. As MSS 
arc scarce and Smiskritists may like to see a specimen of the text, I subjoin tho 
hi st 25 and the last couplet in the original, followed by a translation. 
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w^terosraf%in3fB 1 s ! ran’ ii =? n 

tu a-^ i *t<j^rare ^ q^reu ere* i 

ri ^f^f^Ti^^<rprw scrcim ii b ii 

’95(T^lTZt 5^PT Xl^Tp^riW: CR133T xf^ faxrJTCifcfq fq^JTlFTH 
W^irS^T ST^cIT ^SRUPaR rt ^fcqn^qRqpi ^TOW II 8 H 

*raf?=T aqfq f%=Jv5r3f^it II 9 n 

On *-» 'w V \3 \ 

cT^: UTFTgjn^fSFrl^r WI^Trn^nca^T^J7^TCl^TT^ WT% | 

*rapFr ’m »iyif3R5nf s f^H*Trfin5fTOf?r qrar tjt 11 $ n 

xifNfgfrtr 3(?7i: nn*r qnsRqran t^toit q^^r tr^wr rensfirgtiiFi: 1 

c^ o vfl sa so o 

rH3Ji: ^31 K^pi^riwiR5irtn^rn#T^^§|;^=rJTi^37i^^T 11 a 11 

I^rfa ^IrngriiTiw^ ujb^t %?t: i 

Tr^TWJl^TTrt? f^qf^TORJTf^r II c II 
3RiTq HiTRei^n q^ f^qrxj ^mf^^qT^wr^j^qniT: 1 

qra-T ^ ^rciiw 5»f^ ^iTT?r mi: qzwrftr 11 a 11 

UrqT^qcJJ3tq-q^4-|T?U^g<3 FZIT Tq^qn%5|ci MTfftf *T[q^iEq3fqi l 

q^RTiq^TTUT^.Wri: *T TlfWT Tim qratfq fq? cfi*Tr[ II 90 u 
3o^«mFTOi^iftTHwii:^:^Ror qqjii^ra^i^^rai: 1 ' 

*toi: vtfsrrr T\UJ gqsfTg^reqreqT^f ^ira^sqr: h ^ u 

l^q^nqfT rll^ q^Itfas^ tmi^qiJTT-^T^.ggJTi | 

?3i:qri JTOqH: OTRira^Q R^:trarqT«qfTrIT?|J7i>!l33Tfif || || 


^raTq^t-qrqciq^prepnqi Traiq : 7i|jTq"?7(^q’UTF5j?qT^ I 
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tffcrfW r ^ %f%T%^ : „ ^ „ 

Wc *>^ Wc&rTT^ ^ =g rh?JHI I 
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* TTfa % i 
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gather snpernaturally glorious, and whose glance moistened with compassion 
is like a shower of tho refined essence of all good things, 

3. “ I call to mind the dust of the feet of Radhika, a powder of infinite 
virtue, that incontinently and at once reduces to subjection the great power, that 
was beyond the ken even of Brahma, Rudra, Sukadeva, Narada, Bhishma and 
the other divine personages. 

4. a I call to mind the dust of the feet of Radhika, which the noble milk¬ 
maids placed upon their head and so attained an honour much desired by the 
votaries of the god with the peacock crest, dust that like the cow of heaven 
yields the fullness of enjoyment to all who worship with rapturous emotion. 

5. (< Glory to the goddess of the bower, who with an embrace the quintes¬ 
sence of heavenly bliss, like a bountiful wave of ambrosia, sprinkled and restored 
to life the son of Nanda, swooning uuder the stroke of Love’s thousand arrows. 

G. “ When will there visit us that essence of the ocean of delight, the face 
of Radha, with sweet coy glances, bewildering us with the brilliaucy of ever 
twinkling sportive play, a store-house of every elemeut of embodied sweetness ? 

7 . “ When shall I become the handmaid to sweep the court-yard of the bower 
of love for the all-blissful daughter of Vrisha-blmnu, among whoso servants oft 
and again every day are heard the soft tones of the peacock-crosted god? 

8. “ 0 my soul, leave at a distance all the host of the great, and affection¬ 
ately hie to the woods of Brinda-ban ; hero Radlm’s name is as a flood of nectar 
on the soul for the beatification of the pious, a store-house of all that is divine. 

9. “ When shall I hear the voico of blessed Radha, that fountain of delights, 
ciying Nay, nay, with knitted brows, as some gallant suitor, fallen at her feet, 
begs for the rapturous joy of her embrace? 

10. “ \\ hon, oh when will Radhik& show me favour, that incarnation of the 
fullness of tho ocean of perfect love, the marvellous glory of the glistening 
splendour of whose lotus feet was seen among the herdsmen’s wives ? 

1 1. “ When shall I attain to the blissful vision of the goddess of the hloom- 
ing bowers of the woods of Brindd-ban, her eyes all tremulous with love, and tho 
t ifferent members of her body like tho waves of an overflowing ocean of delight ? 

i A 2 ‘ i l ° , qU ! e , n ° f B, ' ini,: ' l - ban > 1 Intake me to thy lotus feet, fraught with the 
honeyed Hood of love’s ambrosia, which, planted in Madhu-pati’s heart, assuag¬ 
ed by their grateful coolness the Reroe fever of desire. 

iho snral V ffh'T p ld mV r 1 °K t, ' rin the W ° 0dS 9m;rwl 10 KWW’s loves, where 
1110 sprays of the creepers have been plucked by Ra Hut's han 1 ,! i ,• 

grant sod blossoms with Rftdh4's footprints, and where the I om.u ( hi,T 
madly garrulops with IbUlha's praises ^fluent buds aro 
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I4 ‘ “ When > 0 daughter of Vrisha-bhdnu, shall I experience the conceit in- 
dncca by excess of voluptuous dalliance, I your handmaid, charged with the 
message, ‘Come and enjoy Krishna’s dainties,’ and answered with the smile, 
Only stay, friend, till night comes.’ 

15. “ Ah! when shall I behold Radha, with downcast eyes, bashfully steal¬ 

ing a distant glance at the moon-like orb of the face of the lord of lovers, as 
she trips with twinkling feet, all graceful in her movements, to the music of her 
own bangles ? 

lfh \\ hen, 0 Hidha, will you fall asleep, while my hands caress your feet, 
afwi-1 have tenderly bathed you and fed you with sweet things, wearied with 
join vigil through a night of dallianco in the inmost bower, in the delicious 
embrace of your paragon of lovers ? 

17. ” O that the ocean of wit, the singular ocean of love’s delights, the oceau 
of tenderness, the ocean of exuberant pitifulness, the ocean of loveliness, tho 
ocean of ambrosial beauty and grace, tho ocean of wanton ness, blessed Rddhika, 
■would manifest licrself in my soul ! 

18. “ 0 that the daughter of Trisha-bhdnu, looking up all tremulous and 
glistening in every limb like the flowering champa, would olasp me in her arms, 
charmed by my chanted praises of Syam-sundar, as sho listens for the sound of 
his pipe ! 

19. “ Blessed Rddhika, cool me with the multiplicity of love, that breathes 
in the swan-like melody of the girdle that hinds your loins reddened with 
da!Hence, and in the tinkling of the bangles, like the buzzing of bees, clustered 
round your sweet lotus feet. 

20. “ Blessed Rddhika, wreathed with tho surge of a Ganges wave of heav¬ 
enly dalliance, with lovely lotus faco and navel as a whirl in the stream, has¬ 
te bug on to the confluence with Krishna, that ocean of swoot ness, draw near 
to me. 

21. “ When, Old sso l b’ahuikd, shall I rest upon my head your lotus feet 
O.ivinda s life and all, that ever rain down upon tho faithful abundant torrents 
ol ilie honeyed flood of the ocean of perfect love ? 

22. “ When, 0 lhidlm, stately as an elephant in gait, shall I accompany you 
to the bower - .1 assignation to show the way, bearing divinely sweet sandal wood, 
mid perfumes and apices, as you march in the excitement of love’s rapture? 

- W hen, 0 bh ^sed R&dha, having gone to some secluded slope of the 
Jamuuft and there rubbing with fragrant nnguents your ambrosial limbs, tho 
very life of Lov,, when shall 1 see your prince of lust} swains, with longing¬ 
ly^, mounted on home- high fca<tq.ml tree 
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24. “ Wlien, 0 blessed Radhikfi, shall I behold your heavenly face, clustered— 
as if with bees—with wanton curls, like some lotus blossoming in a lake of 
purest love, or a moon swelling an ocean of enjoyment, an ocean of delight. 

25. “ Ah ! the name of B&dha, perfection of loveliness, perfection of delight, 
sole perfection of happiness, perfection of pity, perfection of honeyed beauty 
and grace, perfection of wit, perfection of the rapturous joys of love, perfection 
of all the most perfect that my soul can conceive ! 

170. “0 ye wise, if there bo any one desirous of marvellous happiness, let 

him fill the pitcher of his ears and drink in this panegyric, called the Rasa- 
mdhd-nidhi , or ‘Treasury of Love’s delights.” 

Hie Hindi poem, the Chaurdsi Pada , is much more popular, and most of 
the Gosains know at least some of its stanzas by heart. There is a commentary 
upon it by Lok-n&th, dated Sambat 1855, and another in verse, called, the Raliastja 
artha-nirupana by Basik Lai, written in Sambat 1734. Neither of the two, 
however, is ol much assistance to the student; all the simple passages being 
paraphrased with wearisome prolixity, while real difficulties are generally skip¬ 
ped. I subjoin the text and a translation of the first 12 stanzas. 

cfSTCTT » 

m u 

ii % n 

iti| wilr th| rt% 

|nt tu? srt ujr s 

wtiT HI R^ciT SIT WTT% flf 

WRT *WT xTfi cIIT II 

w ?rr cr tr urdw ^ ttrh fnzi 

%ifesiT unu utcr i 

^ TTR5! riix 

i*}R SR? || 

II 5? || 

WIT ilRT WfaifT *ng H15RT RTTIRT W3 srt „ 

trcrtf? tt in? errai ^ ttr cr| Wt ^ 

S» tfifirafrjn 1RR a =m wifl tifaw fj^t n^mfn=r, # 
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II 5 II 

Wrran ^T3i th hth Jpg ^ffi^ i 

T^T3’ oH?^^ WT II 

cr^ t^t mniu; thsr ^touirr totopr hrt hrpr* i 

R ^IRcRTTTO TOHTTT TR T% TO to cfiR f%ZR TOR » 

II 8 II 

3*!R HT RTOT HTT TOR HR3 HTHT TUER HTOUi HTO HUTO I 
URTI olf^H UR HTUTU cfiUR ITORcT HTR TOR $T3i TO II 
Rl^T RTOi TO RTH TOH TO TOT HIHcT HTUcT HRT H H I 
'JRTTIT 5RTT TOIT TTUcI TO< *1 HIT RTR UTO TORT '31=1 TO II 
SRll^fi TOR WT TR3 TTIcOT UIT TOTUR TEIR THU Hr! PR I 
TTRcI TOTH TflR TH3R RTURRR RUTTWTl^TT TO TO17JW HH II 

II l) II 

113 UHR TOIIHTTO H HU UTUH HR ITU 3RR UT I 

H,TTum ufarm tutuht tot% totut uu nxm hur ut ii 

TO TOTO TT3R PTRIUR HTcRTO HIHUTH tUPTUT I 

sO so O ^ 

VERT TO % UR URfR fUrJcT HUTTHTTHHil fTO UiT I 

grxrm im urttu piito to hr uiTci pr wth uttut ii 

sO v£» 

% sJITIcHTTTO UHH UTTER RFR HR! HT TO PPUTTIT » 

II $ II 

5RR xRT HUHT TUU1 Hlfl? TPRcT RTR %1T|i TH I 
TOUR UUR HR PUTT TUH U1R UHPf HH II 

\0 so n£» ^ 

TO HUH^ filTTH U£ H3UTO TO I 
if HlflHlITTO TIHUi TIHTUR TORH TO II 

u ® ii 

TTH TTOTTO n 

HR HRRH3R TRcI HUHTtoR TOR fTOTTT I 

so '-Q <0 

HR HUdH HTOHT UTTUT HR HPR H7R TO %R II 

• J 'O sj C' C“ 

R?H XfifTOi MTd RTPR TO. HTOUTUTIH ^ ^fTTT I 

^ O' 
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Ir cnqr wit *trct I 

fiisR f it% xiRwire qnzR qtq» sjnjra cru^i nr i 

arm ^JW *TO •TTefT W^cT %TTT I) 

Nil 

1R3T FFfTT3i t^JU 3RR^rT wft I 

vO vO 

* 1 ^ ufni IRITOcT Tqzf TimT^s? ^5RT^ PTWlfT « 

sO 'O 

%m ^f?T Wtt\T$r\ §R §R ^cUT^R e|tf%ft I 

^ ^IT%rllR^5J 3RcT ERWR IFTSf %iq ?ttft II 


II c n 

* 

^T^n FIT »TTFR ft I 
IrlTTrl T^TTR ¥R TO HTFR ft II 

vr> ^ 

q^qmi szr\ TfF^Trm firazn ^rw^t *j*t ^RrT ^ ft l 
^ ^ifWrllTf^^ i^RFRlfTR ^r\ wrffsft ft II 


II S. II 

sRt Traiwi^w %ft l 

?^l5WW TSTW IFftlT TITcfqp rR Ttifi || 
wfi faTira Tfrsr ctnfafa | 

*T^ *TT^R TW nxi5R ^ ^WtR fqi^rft II 
*rqm wi^r tra^m ^n tot tift i 
^ ^ttwrntf^^ Tjm Traiqm § tft t*t sr ^ift 11 

II <10 II 

TOrrftf^iftT wgcfr %rr 

VO 

3vf I =r1t ^iT q^fTOTHTT I 
q»T n %f^i W3 aw sn^g *t^ tt^ 

•o 

qTTI TRTO TTOrlTO J}^T sift II 

VO 

TSHTOFFTt t%HT sifgft -qsT\ ?tit 
HVJT $rq TOJTlfe fqffsif^ft ^qft | 

nQ o O n{| 

% *ji ^qf?i wk^ ^ ‘-g 

^iff qjf^m vm 3ft ii 

VO 
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^ Rsretsr 

$**«*«*$ TO - oITTTRI | 
^rw^m sRcfi^m rwtr rri ^^frit 
**^3 SRT ^7M w<jf eTOcT 3ITJRT II 
'^*7 tfTcT *7^ cI^R '3RUJTU?T 

'OCn \3 o 

*nWgrT 77TcT RFR T^TT^rI I 

T3i3RIRH<r3rT 73R ifRicT TO3J xJR |ra 

'O 

ttr ^iftri ufarra: crttsrt » 

TTT^RTR W%r\ HIT: tJTRcT efR Rjcft 
^tJ^rSTri %T?7 %f?7 ^3rT RiRRt I 
•^ItH nWR^ri ^ T%r<J vTTfT 
^Rcitr^xrCt ^mmrsfjfi n 

li ^ ii 

^TW §*TR ffr f?rT ^fa^R 

T ^ r ^1^73^ T3RT I 

tttrjt ^mgRrrg 

^r^frf tr*r ^[^rt || 

5R1=R 3f^T XRTlTrfJTIsrm rTIT 

*^§^3 *Fra oiraiireRf i 

%*JcTT%^m 5FTRR ^df^rra 

7T5R1R73 ^TR^RR^ II 

im r^it: *tfr 

3SRtJ ^T3T7 ^nsr ^?r^«j4! i 
T^rf? *j^f Jist wrr 
^ f^f^’Sf 737TJ7 SfTTrRHRT || 


TRANSLATION OF TDK FIRST TWELVE BtaHZAS OF THE ClMURAs, PA DA. 
to me, that my Belo^ 

eye* : aud my Beloved would fain be the aunh of mv « Z t 7 , d 

to me than bodv soul or llf« • „ i I P lc ra y eyes. My Lovo is dearer 
}> b ° Ul> ° r 4fe J «“ d “y L °ve would lose a thousand lives 
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for me. Rejoice, feri Hit Hari Vans ! the loving pair, one dark, one fair, are 
like two cygnets ; tell me who can separate wave from water ?* 

IT. u 0 my Beloved, has the fair spoken ? this is surely a beautiful night; 
the lightning is folded in the lusty cloud’s embrace. 0 friend, where is the 
woman who could quarrel with so exquisite a prince of gallants? Rejoice, Sri 
Hari Vans ! dear Radhika hearkened with her ears and with voluptuous emotion 
joined in love’s delights.f 

III. ec At day-break the wanton pair, crowned with victory in love’s conflict, 
were all exuberant. On her face are frequent beads of labour’s dew, aud all 
the adornments ot her person are in disarray, the paint-spot on her brow is all 
but eftaced by heat, and the straggling curls upon her lotus face resemble 
roaming bees. (Uejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans!) her eyes are red with love’s 
colours and her voice and loins feeble and relaxed, 

* \ 

IV. u Your face, fair dame, to-day is full of jov, betokening yonr happi¬ 
ness and delight in the intercourse with your Beloved. Your voice is languid 
and tremulous, your cheeks aflame, and both your weary eyes are red with 
sleeplessness; your pretty tilak half effaced, the flowers on your head faded, 
and the parting of your hair as if you had never made it at all. The Bounti¬ 
ful one of Ins grace refused you no boon, as you coyly took the hem of 
your'robe between your teeth. Why shrink away so demurely? you have 
chauged clothes with your Beloved, and the dark-hued swam has subdued vou 
as completely as though he had been tutored by a hundred Loves. The 
garland on his breast is faded, the clasp of his waist-belt loose (Rejoice, Sri 
Hit Hari Vans!) as he comes from his couch in the bower. 


V. i( To-day at dawn there was a shower of rapture in the bower, whore 
the happy pair were delighting themselves, one dark, one fair, bright with all 
gay colours, as she tripped with dainty foot upon the floor. Great Sytun, the 
glorious lord of love, had his flower wreath stained with the saffron dye of her 
breasts, and was embellished with the scratches of his darling’s nails ; she too 
was marked by the hands of her jewel of lovers. The happy pair in an ecstasy 
of affection make sweet song, stealing each others heart (Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari 
Vans !) the bard is fain to praise, hut tho drone of a bee is as good as his in¬ 
effectual rhyme. 


* That is to say: it Ib nothing strange that Uadlhi and Krishna should take such mutual 
delight in one another, since they are in fit one and are ua inseparable as a wave and the water ot 
which the wave is composed. 

t Tho first lino i i a question put u> Krishna by one of Badhi’s maids, askin* him if her 
mistress had promised him an interview. 1 lie second hue is a remark which . / . . 

to one of her owu companions. " *' unis ,uiil ,uutvl 
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VI. u Who so clever, pretty damsel, whom her lover comes to meet, 
stealing through the night? Why shrink so coyly at my words? Your 
eyes are suffused and red with love’s excitement, your bosom is marked with 
his nails, you are dressed in his clothe3, and your voice is tremulous. 
(Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans !) Rtklha’s amorous lord has been mad with love. 

VII. u To day the lusty swain and blooming dame are sporting in their 
pleasant bower. 0 list ! great and incomparable is the mutual affection of 
the happy pair, on the heavenly* plain of Brinda-ban. The ground gleams 
bright with coral and crystal and there is a strong odour of camphor. A 
dainty couch of soft leaves is spread, on which the dark groom and his 
fair bride recline, intent upon the joys and delights of dalliance, their lotus 
cheeks stained with red streaks of betal juice. There is a charming strug¬ 
gle between dark hands and fair to loose the string that binds her skirt. 
Beholding herself as in a mirror in the necklace on Sari’s breast, the silly 
girl is troubled by delusion and begins to fret, till her lover wagging his 
pretty chin shows her-that she has been looking only at her own shadow. 
Listening to her honeyed voice, as again and again she cries ( Nay, nay,’ 
Laliu and the others take a furtive peep (Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari VansIJ till 
tossing her hands in affected passion she snaps his jewelled necklet. 

VIII. “ Ah, red indeed are your lotus eyes, lazily languishing and 
inflamed by night-long watch, and their collyrium all faded. From your 
dm »piug eyelids shoots a glance like a bolt, that strikes your swain as it 

n deer and ho cannot stir. (Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans!) 0 damsel,' 
voluptuous ia motion as tho swan, your eyes deceive eveu the wasps and 
bees. 

IX. (S Radh6 and Mohan are such a dainty pair, he dark and beautiful 
as the sapphire, she with body of golden lustre : Hari with a tilak on his 
broad forehead and the Fair with a roli streak amidst tho tresses of her 
hair : the lord like a stately elephant in gait and the daughter of Vrisha- 
bhAnu like an elephant queen : the damsel in a blue vesture and Mohan in 
yellow with a red hhaur on his forehead (Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans!) 
Rad hit's amorous lord is dyed deep with love’s colours. 

X. To-day the damsel and her swain take delight in novel ways. 
What can I say? they are altogether exquisite in every limb; sporting 
together with arms about each other’s neck and cheek to cheek, by such 
delicious contact making a circle of wanton delight. As they dance, the 
dark swain and the fair damsel, pipe and drum and cymbal blend in sweet 
concert with the tickling of tho bungles on her wrists and ankles and tho 

♦ AUiu's not created, self produced, divine. 
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girdle round her waist. Sri Hit Hari Vans, rejoicing at the sight ot tlio 
damsels’ dancing and tlieir measured paces, tears his soul from his body and 
lays them both at their feet. 

XL “The pavilion is a bright and charming spot; Radh& and Hari 
are in glistening attire and the full-orbed autumnal moon is resplendent in 
the heaven The dark-hued swain and nymph of golden sheen, as they toy 
together, show like the lightning’s flash and sombre cloud. In saffron ves¬ 
ture he and she in scarlet; their affection deep beyond compare ; and the 
air, cool, soft and laden with perfumes. Their couch is made of leaves and 
blossoms and he woos her in dulcet tones, while coyly the fair one repulses 
his every advance. Love tortures Mohan’s soul, as he touches her bosom, 
or waist-band, or wreath, and timorously she cries ‘off, off.’ Pleasant is 
the sporting of the glorious lord, close-locked in oft-repeated embrace, and 
like an earth-reviving river is the flood of his passion. 

XIL “Come Rfidhft, you knowing one, your paragon of lovers has 
started a dance on the bank of the Jamuuu's stream. Bevies of damsels 
are dancing in all the abandonment of delight; the joyous pipe gives forth 
a stirring sound. Near the Bansi-bat, a sweetly pretty spot, where the 
spicy air breathes with delicious softness, where the half-opened jasmine fills 
the world with overpowering fragrance, beneath the clear radiance of the 
autumnal full moon, the milkmaids with raptured eyes are gazing on your 
glorious lord, all beautiful from head to foot, quick to remove love’s every 
pain. Put your arms about his neck, fair dame, pride of the world, and 
lapped in the bosom of the Ocean of delight, disport yourself with Sy a in in 
his blooming bower.” 

If ever the language of the brothel was borrowed lor temple use, it has 
been so here. But, strange to say, the Goa&ias, who accept us their Gospel 
these nauseous ravings of a morbid imagination, arc for the most part highly 
respectable married men, who contrast nUher favourably, both iu sobriety 
of life and intellectual acquirements, with the professors of rival sects that 
are based on more reputable authorities. Several of them have a good know¬ 
ledge of literary Hindi ; but their proficiency in Sanskrit is not very high: 
the best informed among them bring unable to resolve into its constituent 
elements aud explain! the not very recondite Compound furvha, which 
will be found in the second stanza of the Radha-siulhu. 

To indicate the fervour of liis passionate love for his divine mistress 
Hari Vans assumed the title of Hit Ji and is popularly better known bv 
this name than by the one which he received from his parents llis mo-t 
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famous disciple was Vy&s Ji of Orchba, of whom various legends are report¬ 
ed. On his first visit to tlie Swami he found him busy cooking, but at 
once propounded some knotty theological problem. The sage without any 
hesitation solved the difficulty, but first threw away the whole of the food 
he had prepared, with the remark that no man could attend properly to two 
things at once. Vyas was so struck by this procedure that he then and 
there enrolled himself as his disciple, and in a short space of time conceived 
such an affection for Brinda-ban that he was most reluctant to leave it, even 
to return to his wife and children. At last, however, he forced himself to 
go, but had not been with them long before he determined that they should 
themselves disown him, and accordingly he one day in their presence took 
and ate some food from a Bhangi’s hand. After this act of social excom¬ 
munication he was allowed to return to Brinda-ban, where lie spent the 
remainder of his life and where his samadh, or tomb, is still to be seen. 

Another disciple, Dhruva Das, was a voluminous writer and composed 
as many as 42 poems, of wdiich the following is a list : 1, Jfv-dasa; 2, Baid- 
gyan ; 3, Man-siksha; 4, Brinddban-sat; 5, Bhakt-namavali ; 6, Brihad- 
bdman Puran $ 7, Khyal Hulds ; 8, Siddbdnt Bichdr ; 9. Prjti-chovani $ 10, 
Anandashtak; 11, Bhajanashtak ; 12, Bhajan-kundaliya ; 13, Bhajan-sat ; 
14, Sringdr-sat; 15, Man-sringdr; 16, Hit-sringdr ; 17, Sabha-mandal ; 18, 
Ras-muktdvali; 19, Ras-hirdvali; 20, Raa-ratndvali ; 21, Premdvali; 22, 
Sri Priya Ji ki ndmdvali; 23, Kahasya-manjari ; 24, Sukhmanjari; 25, 
Rati-manjari ; 26, Neh-manjari; 27, Ban-bihar; 28, Ras-bihur; 29. Rang- 
hulas ; 30, Rang-bilmr; 31, Rang-binod ; 32, Anand-dasa; 33, Rahasya 
lata ; 34, Anand-latd ; 35. Anumg-lata; 36, Prero-latd ; 37, Ras-anand ; 38, 
Jugal-dliy du ; 39, Nirtya-bilas ; 40, Dan-lila; 41, Mun-lHa; 42, Braj-lila. 

Other poems by different members of the same sect are the Sevak-bdni, 
the Bullabh-rasik ki bani and the Guru-pnitdp, by Damodar Das ; the Hari- 
ndm-mahimd by Damodar Svv&tni ; the Sri Rtip Ldl Ji ka ashtaka, by 
Hit Ballahh; and the H iri-n&m-beli, the Sri Lai Ji badhai and the Sri 
Larili Ju ki badhai by Brinda-ban Das. 

T1 ie only one of the three more important modern schools which yet remains 
to be mentioned is that founded by Swmni Hari Das The Gosains, his descendants, 
who now. with thoir wives and children, number some 500 persons, own one of 
the most conspicuous of the modern temples which is dedicated to Krishua 
end'.i hi- title of Bihdri Ji, or in more popular phrase Biiuko Bihdri. This is 
not only their head-quarters, but appears to bo the only temple in all India of 
which they have exclusive possession. It lias lately been rebuilt at a cost of 
1^* > ** sum wliich has been raised in the course of 13 years by the 
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contributions of their clients from far and near. It is a large square red sand¬ 
stone block of plain, but exceedingly substantial, character, with a very effective 
central gateway of wbito stone. This has yet to be completed by the addition 
of au upper story ; but even as it stands, the delicacy of its surface carving, 
and the extremely bold projection of its eaves, render it a pleasing specimen 
of the style of architecture now in vogue at Brinda-ban—one of the few places 
in the civilized word where architecture is not a laboriously studied reproduction 
of a dead past, but a still living art, which is constantly developing by a process 
of spontaneous growth. The estate is divided into two shares or bats, ac6ord- 
ing to the descent of the Grosains* Their founder was himself a celibate ; but 
bis brother Jaganuath had three sons, Megh Syam, Murari Das, and Gopinath 
Das, of whom the third died childless, the other two being the ancestors of the 
present generation. As is usual iu such cases, the two families are at war with 
one another, and have more than once been obliged to invoke the assistance of 
the law to prevent a serious breach of the peace. Beyond the saintliness of 
their ancesior, but few of them have any claim to respect, either on account of 
their learning—for the majority of them cannot even read —or for the correctness 
of their morals. There are, however, two exceptions to the general rule—one 
for each bat —iu the person of the Gosaius Jagadfs and Kishor Chand ; both of 
whom are fairly well read, within the narrow limits of their own sectarian lite¬ 
rature, beyond which they have never dreamed of venturing. 

In the original Bhakt-mala of ^abha Ji, the stanza referring to Hari Das 
stands as follows; 


Wf I 

wwft ^ Tig-* ^r^nj «df u 

SRrT far* II 

'saisr^RTrr wf » 

. . « ^ 
mre it 

Hfw nro gmq hit mfa Sif 11 

5fiT II 

which may be thus translated: 

“Tell we now of Hari Das, the pride of Xsdldr, who sealed the list of the 

its ; who, bound by a vow to the porpci ual repetitioh of tit6 n . i; .of 

Kury-bihari, was ever beholding the sportive actions of the god, Uie lord 0 f I i 

Gopi^ delights ; who was a very Gandharv in melodious song ay<l piv,j.;, i ( 

By am and Syoma, presenting tlmm with the daiutioat food in daily sa^rific' -mi 

feeding the peacocks and munkt vs and fit,h ; ;a whose dooi < i.: §1 ’ 

* U1 K njg blood waning 
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in Lope of an interview ; Hari Das, the pride of Xsdlrir, wlio sealed the list of 
the saints. ” 

This is followed by the Gloss, or Supplement of Priya Das : 


I 

^ft ssrim ggfg 

gig nig gif 1, h 

^qil gins? %=n ojT%r tr iricir grit 

?Rm if ggfa g^g grgT fgg gug;g u 
iggig qi=gT ^ 

^ ngg grog u 
qrT'imqig ^ftc sig f^gr 

Turn gq fgcg %g’ rtst fqnj gr?.g u 

which may be thus rendered : 


“ ^ bo can tell all the perfections of Sri Swann Hari Das, who by ever mutter¬ 
ing in prayer the sacred name, came to be the very seal of devotion. Some one 
brought him perfume that be valued very highly ; he took and threw it down on 
the hank ; the other thought it wasted. Said the sage knowing his thought-; : 

* ■ i ‘ lke and ’’bow him the god’ : lie slightly raised the curtain ; all was drenched 
vV|th P er frime. The philosopher’s stone ho cast into the water, then gave instruc¬ 
tion : many arc the legends of the kind.” 

Probably few will deny that at least in this particular passage the discip’e 
is more obscure than his master ; and the obscurity, which is a sufficiently 
prominent feature in the English translation, is far greater in the Hindi text, 
where no indication is given of a change of person and a single form answers 
indifferently for every tense of a verb and every ease of a noun. The IJliakt- 
S'U Ihu expan Is the two stanzas into a poem of 211 couplets and supplies a key 
to jilt thc3 allusions in the following detailed narrative : 


Braluu-dhir, a San/tdh Brahman of a village now called Haridaspur, near 
had a -on, Gvundlnr, who entertained a special devotion for Krishna under 
hi iji m ot Giridlmri — i the nionrUairi-.s ipropter’—and thus made frequent pil¬ 
grimages In the holy hill of (xobardhan. On one su di occasion ho took to himself a 
hl ~ ^kitInn.1, and she in due time bore him a son, whom he named As-dhir, 
h<i la, ler « !Vf? »iaally married a daughter of Gangd-dW, a Brahman of R%ur- 
V Uia V ! U, 'f Brindd-han who on the 8th of the dark fortnight ol 

! K ‘ m ° nth J>,,nulou in tli(i * amb ' u y^r 1411 gave birth to Hari Das. From 
his earnest thddhood ho gave indications of his future sanctity, and instead oi 
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joining in |>lny with other children was always engaged in prayer and religious 
meditation. In spite of his parents’ entreaties he made avow of celibacy, and at 
the age of 25 retired to a solitary hermitage by the Man Sarovar. a natural lake 
on the left bank of the Jainuna, opposite Briuda-ban. He afterwards removed 
to the Nidh-ban in that town, and there formally received his first disciple, 
Bithal-Bipul, who was his own maternal uncle. His fame soon spread far and 
wide, and among his many visitors was one day a Khattri from Delhi, by name 
Day&l Das, who had by accident discovered the philosopher’s stone, which,trans¬ 
muted into gold everything with which it was brought in contact. This ho 
presented as a great treasure to the Svyami, who however tossed it away into the 
Jainuna ; but then seeing the giver’s vexation, he took him to the margin of the 
stream and bade him take up a handful of sand out of the water- When ho 
had done so, each single grain seemed to be a facsimile of the stone that had 
been thrown away and when tested was found to possess precisely the same 
virtue^. Thus the Khattri was made to understand that the saints stand in no 
need of earthly riches, but are complete in themselves ; and he forthwith joined 
the number of Hari Dds’s disciples. 

Some thieves, however, bearing that the sage had been presented with the 
philosopher’s stone, one day when he was bathing, took the opportunity of steal¬ 
ing his S'llagrdm , which they thought might be it. On discovering it to be 
useless for their purpose, they threw it away under a bush, and as the saint in 
his search for it happened to pass by the spot, the stone itself found voice to tell 
him where it lay. From that time forth he received every morning by mira¬ 
culous agency a gold muhr , out of which he was to provide the tern pie-offerings 
(bhog) and to spend whatever remained over in tho purchase of grain wherewith 
to feed the fish in the Jamumi and the peacocks and monkeys on its banks. 

One day a Kayath made him an offering of a bottle of afar worth Rs. 1,000, 
and was greatly mortified to soe the Swatni drop it carelessly on the ground, so 
that tho bottle was broken and the precious essence all wasted. But on being 
taken to tho temple he found that his gift had been accepted by tho god, for the 
whole building was fragrant with its perfume. 

Again, a minM rel at tho court of tho Delhi Emperor h id au incorrigibly 

CD J 1 CD v 

stupid sob, who was thereupon expelled in disgrace. In h ; s wanderings he 
happened to come to Brinda-ban, and there throw himself down on the road to 
sleep. In the early morning tho Swiimi, going from the Nidh-ban to batho, 
stumbled over him, and after hearing his story gave him tho name of Tan-sen, 
and by the mere exorcise of his will converted him at once into a most accomp¬ 
lished musician. On his velum to Delhi, the Emperor was astonished m ih. 
brilliancy of hi*? performance, aud determined himself to pay a \ isit to Brin d-u ball 
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and see the master under whom he had studied. Accordingly, when he was 
next at Agra, he came over to Mathura, and rode out as far as Bhat-rond — 
half-way — whence he proceeded on foot to the Nidh-ban. The saint recoived 
his old pupil very graciously, but took no notice of his royal companion, though 
be knew perfectly well who he was. At last, as the Emperor continued bog¬ 
ging that he might be of some service, he took him to the Bihari ghat close by, 
which for the nonce appeared as if each one of its steps was a single precious 
stone set in a border of gold ; and there showing him one step with a slight flaw 
in it, asked him to replace it by another. This was a work beyond the capacity 
even of the great Emperor; who thereupon contented himself with making a 
small endowment for the support of the sacred monkeys and peacocks and then 
went his way after receiving a most wearisome amount of good advice. 

No further incident is recorded in tho life of Hari Das, the date of whose 
death is given as Sambat 1537. He was succeeded as Mahant by bis uncle 
Biihal-Bipul ; and he by Bih&ri Das. Tho latter was so absorbed in enthu- 
siasm that a Sarasvat Brahman, of Panjabi extraction, by uame Jagannath 
was brought over from Kol to administer the affairs of tho temple; and after 
llis 1 -lb the succession was continued through several other names, which it 
seems unnecessary to transcribe. 


Tims far the narrative of the Bhakt-Sindhu ; which, it will be seen, affords 
an explanation of tho obscure allusions in the Bhakt-Mala to the two presenta¬ 
tion- of tlie atar and the philosopher’s stone, the daily feeding of tho monkeys 
amt peaoocks and tho Emperor’s visit. In other matters, however, it is not at 
all in accord with the traditions accepted by the Swdmi’s descendants; for they 
say that he was not a Sanddh by caste, but a Bdrasvat; that bis family came not 
from Kol or Jnlesar, but from Ueheb near Multdu, and that bo lived not lour 
centuries ago, but at the most only three. It would seem that the author of the 
Bhakt-Sindhu was the partisan of a schism in tbe community, which occurred 
about 50 years or so ago, and that be has moulded his facts accordingly ; for 
the JaganmUh whom ho brings over from Ko) is not named in a genuine list 
of the Malumts, which will bo given hereafter. That bo is utterly at fault in 
bis date‘8, San,bat 1441—lo37, is obvious at a glance ; for the Emperor who 
visited Brimid-ban was certainly Akbar, and he did not ascend the throne till 
IMS}. It is true that Prolessor Wilson, in his lleligious Boots of the 
Hindus, where he mentions Hari lias, describes him as a disciple and faithful 
companion of Chaitanya, who was born in 1485 and died in 1527 A. D. But 
altlmu.l Hari Da, had imbibed tlie spirit of Glmitnnya’s teaching. I know of 
no ground lor maintaining that there was any personal intercourse between the 
"?.! ” l>00Q B0 > tke faot wouW freely have escaped record in the Blmkt- 

Mu,U .. ° ,K - °* i,# Ul ° ,j ' nl l' a *“phiuses, Moreover, 1 have by mo a small 
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pcthi of t380 patras , which gives a complete list of all the Mahants and their 
writings from the founder down to the date of the MS., which is Scunbat 1825. 
The list is as follows : Swann Hari Das, JBithal Bipul, Biharini Das, Nagari 
Ibis, Saras Das, Naval Dfis, Narhar Das, Basik Das, and Lalit-Kishori, other¬ 
wise called Lalit-mohani Das. Allowing 20 years for each incumbency, which 
is rather a high average, since only an elderly man would be elected for the post, 
the date of Hari Das’s death is thrown back only as far as Sambat 1665. His 
writings, moreover, are not more archaic in style than the poems of Tulsi Das, 
who died in Sar:'bat 1 680 ; and therefore on all grounds we may fairly conclude 
as an established fact that he flourished at the end of the 16th and the beginning 
of the 1 'th century A. D., in the reigns of the Emperors Akbar and Jahangir. 

Each of the Mahants named in the above list is described as being the dis¬ 
ciple of his immediate predecessor, and each composed some devotional poems, 
which are known as sakhis , chaubolas , or padas. The most voluminous writer 
is Biharini Das, whose padas occup 3 T 684 pages. In many of them he expresses 
the intensity of his mystical devotion in terms of exaggerated warmth, which 
are more suggestive of an earthly than a divine passion. But the short extract 
that follows is of a different character, and is of special interest as confirming 
the conclusion already stated as to the date of Hari Das ; since it mentions by 
name both the Emperor Akbar and also the death of his famous friend Bh bar, 
which occurred in 1590 A. D. 

11 xm J?RT n 
t II 

wi w 

*ncrT |tsq! *r rat t rati ^ w 

* ^ra mim w 

r -0-0^ 

i? T^Rrl ^ II 

V»T5T Wlfsf Ttftffl n 

TRANSLATION. 

u Why boastest thou thyself, O mortal man? thy body shall bo the prey of 
dogs and jackals, though without shame or fear thou now goest delicately, This 
is known throughout the world to be the end of all: a great i nn wns the V Vth- 
mhn Babur, yet he died, and at his death ilie Emperor Akbar was sad of heart, 
nor himself longer lived nor aught availed. When gods or demon- breathe . \u 
* tyne MS. for MMfcaw ««/. »af nab fr,nihasi nu aakat. 
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their life, Death holds them in his maw snsnoml^ * „ A ?*i ? . 11 , 

in on *r»f r , , , . ’ sus P 0nf, ed, neither here nor there, hnt 

true" ' T « *“> PriJ»,«n who,,, i, .1,, 

™ L 17 T ' ” S 681 — «• —hr *t»« fro,,, home 

and laid hold of the Almighty.” ° DaS ’ Blhfinn ' DflS La3 '°™ d 

The founder of the sect has himself left only two short poems filhWl 
pitras, entitled SdJl.aran Siddhant and Ras ke pada. The former is here given 
both m the original text and in a translation. Most of the babituds of the 
tern pie know the greater part of it by heart, though I have ascertained that very 
. ° . ‘°’ n ,aV . C na ° re D tllan tlle va ff U03t general idea of the meaning. Even the 

best-informed of the Pujaris-Kishori Chand-who wont over it carefully wUh 

mt 7; r0tat,On 0f SOme pa83a S 08 which after consultation with 
audits I could see was quite untenable and was obliged to reject. The 
emm,,t,on of ideas and the grammatical construction are often so involved, that 
is highly probable my version may still be not altogether free of errors 
bough I have done my best to eliminate them. The doctrine inculcated does 
not appear to differ in any essential point from the ordinary teaching of the 

. a ' nav ' a Sac ; s: the « rout duties of man, by the practice of which be 

may ha\o an assured hope ol attaining to ultimate salvation, being defined as 
• ubmission to the divme will, detachment from the world and an uni r 

faith in the mystery of the incarnation. ’ questioning 

.10,, ll0 „ 

„ » Tmfimra ii 

rfi %trm rr || 

stjq If urn vm n* I;!' m ^ ^ # 

fr,tn ; o srtstj hi iT^tg f#r Rrywj mi n ? „ 

! T ? %T ** ^ ^ xvHm ,, 

Wtftra It R. I II 

siu^ gulf t>t g li w % smggnifg „ 

wfm ^giflrasifg^rrT gnrggi <*rcjRFg 11 * » 

* T[ ^ ** ** ^ ™ ™ ««r in | ^ „ 

gfrI T:F) *T&r TiraT girggr gig g r ^ ^ 

^Tr^m-.g.gqs, FHFf „„ g/fog ^ „ 

liw An 1 liu-, tlio Hume uic«ajiig us tbv njoro common k rm > / —____ 

ooauon If f,n Jb<jiit 1 iarrn i, < t0 ruminate,’ llkcT^ 
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sfRTRfH^i namr WHTqRFRT^r Fr ^ir rt ilfal h<3 11 3 - " 
?f? «f? %n hh 5if% ? hr hrw n 
T5R at* hr 4i* rhth5i hhIt u 
^win *br ^t5ht sqi a?r rh |, 

epF? ?R3TH HR RT fit SR I ^TIR^T II 8 II 

O 

I) ?TH fijRT=fR II 


q ?fir lilt H fiRTR^T H1HT H H?7 RhIt HIT? Ilf? TRT ?f? II 

qfjRT sfr| IhIt ?R UTR^t H $1^ II 

rFinf? HiaicjHft aHTfr iIFr hr hr srr h% mz u 

Z> ^ sO 2 \ 

3if? ?TR1H ?H WR ?R HR H| H HR II x l II 
qjqrHR HHT II 

F?H H ¥HR?IR HHTTR HTH* H ?3RHT II 

'-i> 

H aRHT HR 

m% ?Frir hhht mm hi |R hht hhr hht n « h«r 

T%H HT 5ST t 5SHHHHHT 5TT f?H7I 'HR hi* f^rT HR WT II 
^ HR Hit HRRHHHr H q?fHHR 5 ?fq 5 utl II 
?FtIt T?H ^HI Hr R H?T3 II 
HHRT?H III III Rqi|H II 

qiF? ?r?ih rh CtI FriCtht hr rht| sTtIt II o II 

TH?qiT qqRH HR II 

sqf Hit R! 3?Tq H5TTH HHR 7R ll 

sTSTRiqi TaRHlH; HTT HTH HR II 

H.? HTsFrtR ftHR Ri Fri fcRlf HlF?3TH || «= n 

RHUHH? HHRRTH H5FHTR HR HRHVRfffR U 

sj </ ' 

HH HaR TR H%1^ qj^fn II 

hih Fqan hiht htFw q^rraqiF^qR^ff? u 

**f? ?FrTR h£ ST H qiRH % Jlfij ^ HR HIRR^fR II £ || 

%fm hihIi hrtr Fun qRH>; f «r»h Fur h? hr n 

37 3i37 fa? suhh a?qt w| *nj h 

'O C\ n 

^TIT H^rl 5RT1THH q>?r nqr RHT a7'7f| n 

?rF? 5#f?RiH h^^h araaT ’shsi^'mF ii 
?r qi| h h<* HTJ.a it vo n 


v. 
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331 3f3 5131351 51313 II 

STtFTrJ 3lff ^1*3*353551 13931 5*3 3313 Tst II 

513 5333 3113 3*rll 5*3 513 333T313 I) 

5 | 33^1 I3*5lt 5313^*1 f3313T3 nun 

tw 5313 wtft 5ilr 5* 5*3i It 3331133 C 1 ^ 11 

(g713331 3333333T 35315113 3l^3T || 

31 313333T 3?3T JJ33333T 51* 33 331 3 §11331 II 
*3131*7135 3*f 3T Rlf3i 55T31RT 31 T33 5JT T3*3* 71131 II U » 

H *1*1 535T3 II 

^T*51 33li 33 331II 

lj3^wn 513 53IT3 *1*1 | 5| 133)3 3 313 II 

SJ337 313333 *1533 "531 3H£3 315 II 

5% RT1R3I3 33 133 5T31 31*55131 351 II 93 II 

3l| Rf3 3 9g3l 5 53533513T53 3133 3133 3131*3 3^3 II 

5T3 3 31?35 33 3 3313 3133 3133 ^f3T WT 517 3 353 || 

3^T3 liFl 31353 33 53 33T1 T^3 513515513**13 II 

-£> 

«T3 RT^T1?T3 131* 3133 5T33 3 3113 7 13 *133 313 II 98 || 

II *13 5*l*i II 

5333 3* 3351 7113? II 

01 _£- v k. r ^ 

31*3 513 31*1*1*1 *1 53*1 3*1,3T113 331T 1331 31131 II 
3131* 351*3*351313*1315 31*13351 ff!35 313 3T131 H 
31lf*3*35 33T31 71? 3317 ^313 1 31 33*T T53 33T *1 3113 't II *tt 

II TT3 7iT5g*T l| 

3i3T 3T3 3T3T 5f* 17313711 1.R 313* II 
fafu R3 333 73*31? 313 33351 313* II 
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313 1R713 31153 513T 3335131513* It 9< * 
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%in m gsd? ot tttfi jrrarcmt 11 

snqqr qfcl 5TT% ii^lf *Ff| ^ifr n 

^JTIT 5f 5HcJ HIH ^itiTq T5R qi^TD II 

jP^ ?3c?T TOrTpR^T q^SJI VUfr tl tl 
irax 5fr| qrai^fx wfsi t *R tiT snq ;gq cfxf^; it 
’sffa 1*IWPT ^ n q^x %qr » 

PTSR*r? *XqqT qq* fsmiT^ || 

PHI ^Ti^f q^qj^ZIT qil^qq $q fqftTr^ II K II 

SqU^i^RX? It Hiq ST? || 

5t=filX3I5i 5Ilf% SJlTqqqn SRT q>^x q^T qt Z II 

^Tjpl 3* f q qf TIRFI niqi q^fiq^T II 

P1R 3T^ fq^ixl qq;q q ^Ijqu n =?o u 

iTri w«rT^m^m%q54qi& n 

Translation of the Kiddha'nta of Swa'iiT Hari DAs. 

Rug Bibhda. 

1. “ 0 Hari, as thou disposes!, so all things abide. If I would shape my 
course in any different fashion, tell mo whose tracks could 1 follow. If I would 
do my own will, how can I do it, if thou boldest me back ? (The lords of Sri 
Hari Das are Syama and Kuuj-bihari). Put a bird in a cage, and for all its 
fluttering it cannot get away. 

2. “0 Bihdri, Biharini, none else has any power ; all depends on vour 
grace. Why babble of vain systems ? they are all pernicious. To him who 
loves you, you show love, bestowers of happiness (the lords of Sri Hari Das are 
Syama and Kunj-bih&ri), the supporters of all living creatures. 

3. “ At times the soul takes a flight hither or thither ; but it finds no greater 
joy. Discipline it in every way aud keep it uudor, or you will suffer. 
Beautiful as a myriad Loves is Bihuri ; and Pleasure ami all delights dwell in 
his presence (the lords of Sri Hari Das are Syama aud Kunj-bihari) be ever 
contemplating bis manifold aspects. 

4. “Worship Hari, worship Hari, nordesert him out of regard for thy mortal 
body. Covet not, covet not the least particle of wealth. It will come to you 
unsought, as naturally as one eyelid droops upon the other. Says Sri Hari I)as 
as comes death, so comes wealth, of itself: or like death, so i& wealth—at/ 
evil. 
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Rap Bildvali 

•>‘ 0 Hari, there is no such destroyer as I am, and no such restorer as thon * 

art : * betwixt me and thee there is a contest. Which wins or loses, there is no 
breaking of the condition. Thy game of illusion is wide-spread in diverse ways ; 
saints are bewildered by it and myriads are led astray. Says Hari Das, 1 win, 
thou losest, but there is no change in thy love. 

0. “ 0 ye faithful, this is a good election : waver not in mind ; enter into 

yourselves in contemplation and be not stragglers. Wander not from house to 
house, nor bo in doubt as to your own father’s door. Says Sri Hari Das, what 
is God’s doing, is fixed as Mount Sumeru has become. 

7. Set your affection on the lotus-eyed, in comparison with whose love all 
love is worthless ; or on the conversation of the saints : that so the sin of your 
soul may be effaced. The love of Hari is like the durable dye of the madder ; 
but the love of the world is lilje a stain of saffron that lasts only for two days. 
>ays Hari Das, set your affection on Bih&ri, and he knowing your heart will 
remain with you for ever. 

8. “ A straw is at the mercy of the wind, that blows it about as it will and 
carries it whither it pleases. So is the realm of Brahma, or of Siva, or this 
present world. Says Sri Hari Das : this is my conclusion, I have seen none 
such as Bih&ri. 

9. 31.,n is like a fish in the ocean of the world, and other living creatures 
of various species are as the crocodiles and alligators, while the soul like the 
" ' n< ‘. s P rea ^ 8 the entangling net of desire. Again, avarioo is as a cage, and the 
avaricious as divers, and the four objects of life as four compartments of the cage. 

Says Hari Das, those creatures only can escape who over embraco the foet°of 
the son of bliss. 


10. “ Fool, why are you slothful in Ilari’s praises ? Death goeth about with 

his arrows ready. Ho heedeth not whether it be in season or out of season but 
has ever his bow on his shoulder. What avail heaps of pearls and other jewels 
and elephants tied up at your gate ? Says Sri Hari Das, though your queen 
in rich attire await you in her ohamber, all goes for nothing when the darkness 
of your last day drawoib nigh. 


11 Sco the cleverness of these people ; having no regard for Ilari’s lotus 
eel, their life is spent to no purpose ; when the angel of death comes and 


il/.r.. rf °w"£ " e *™timent<wm|>ftrc the following lines of Sfir D5s r 

.von nr. umiuinlicd i v mv !~r i ' J i"'’’ >a nihakh hi pichimari hau, 1 0 Hari 

thrown,.- 1 S ' ,Cd b t "V ' ; 1 •«» 'wavy and yon so ,Ugh, that you get badly 
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encompasses them he does what, seemeth him good. Says Sri Hari Das : then is 
he only found long-lived, who has taken Kunj-bihari to his soul. 

12. “ Set your heart upon securing his love. With water-pot in hand per¬ 

ambulate the ways of Braj and, stringing the beads of your rosary, wander 
through Brinda-ban and the lesser groves. As a cow watches her own calf and 
a doe its own fawns and has an eye for none other (the lords of Sri Hari Das 
are Syamd and Kunj-bihari) be your meditation on them as well balanced as 
a milk -pail on the head. 


Rdg Kalydn . 

13. “ All is Hari’s mere sport, a mirage pervading the universe without 

either germ or plant. The pride of wealth, the pride of youth, the pride of 
power, are all like the crow among birds. Says Sri Hari Das : know this of a 
surety, all is but as a gathering on a feast-day, that is quickly dispersed. 

14. “ 0 sister, how happy are the does who worship the lotus-eyecl, each with 

her own lord. Happy too the calves that drink in the melody of his pipe in 
their ears as in a cup from which no drop can be spilt. The birds too are like 
holy men, who daily do him service, free from lust, passion, and avarice. 
Hearken, Sri Hari Das, my husband is a difficulty ; he will not let me go but 
holds me fast. 


Rdg Bardri . 

15. “ 0 friend, as I was going along the road, he laid hold of my milk-pail 

and my dress : I would not yield to him unless he paid me for luck. 1 0 
clever milk-maid, you have bewitched my boy with the lustre of the go~rochan 
patch on youv forehead 1 (0 lord of Sri Hari Das) this is the justice Vve get 
here ; do not stay in this town, pretty one.* 


Rdg Kdnhrau. 

16. “0 clever Hari, thou rankest the false appoar true ; night and day thoa 

art weaving and unweaving ; thou art an ocean of deceit. Though thou atlectest 
the womanf in form and name, thou art more than man. Hearken ye all to 
Hari Das and know of a truth it is but as wheu one wakes out of sleep. 


17. “ The lovo of the world has been tested ; there is no real accord. Seo, 

from the king to the beggar, natures differ and no match can be found. The days 
of many births are past for ever ; so pass not thou. Hearken to Hari Diis, 
who has found a good friend in Bihiiri ; may all find the like. 


* In two of the three MSS. t,f the poem that I have consulted, stanza* U and „,•> ,,, ; i 
and they appear clearly to he an luteq dati mi by 5 -me later hand, being unite* out of k m.im- 
with the context-. They must be regarded as a dialogue between two oi t hi ciopis and da-l df 

f In this stanza it is the god’a illusive power, or Miiyi, that le addressed, rath« than the god 
himself. 
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18. “ People have gone astray ; well they have gone, but tako thy rosary and 
stray not thou. To leave thy own lord for another is to be like a strumpet 
among women. Syama declares: those men rebel against me who prefer another, 
and those too (says Hari Das) who make great sacrifice to the gods and per¬ 
form laboured funeral rites for departed ancestors.* 

19. “ Worship Hari from the heart as long as you live ; all things else are 
vain. It is only a matter of four f days, what need of much baggage. From 
pride of wealth, from pride of youth, from pride of power, you have lost your¬ 
self in mere village squabbles. Says Hari Das, it is greed that has destroyed 
you ; where will a complaint lie. 

20. “ In the depth of the delights of an ocean of love how can men reach a 
landing-place? Admitting his helplessness!): ho cries, What way of escape is 
open ? No one’s arrows fly straight, for all his boasting in street and market¬ 
place. Says Sri Hari Das : know Bihari to be a god who overlooks all defects 
in his votaries.” 

The Maluk Dasis, another modern sect of limited importance, have one of 
their religious houses at Brinda-ban, with a temple dedicated to Ram Ji, near 
the Kesi ghat. Their founder, according to the most probable tradition, lived 
in the reign of Aurangzeb, and was a trader by occupation. He is said to have 
written a Hindi poem called the Disratna , together with a few short Sdlchis 
and Padas in the same language; but no specimen of his composition has evor 
bt en published, nor is it known what, if any, are the distinctive teuets of the 
sect. Probably, they will be found to differ in no material respect from the 
doctrines of faith and quietism as inculcated by Hari Das ; though, an import¬ 
ant practical difference consists in the recognition of Rama, rather than Krishna, 
as the incarnation to be specially worshipped. I had intended to visit their 
Guru and collect from him the materials for a brief sketch of their history and 
literature, in order to complete this chapter ; but unfortunately I neglected to 
do so while at Mathura, and have now loBt tho opportunity of supplying the 
omission. 

Another small and obscure sect, that of the Pran-nathis, is again one of the 
few, oi whose literature Professor Wilson, in his essays on tho religion of the 
Hindus, was tumble to furnish a specimen. The sect has a single representa¬ 
tive at Mathurd, and from him, before I left, I obtained a copy of one of the 
poems of Prun-uath himself. 

‘ Thu, Hi* VnuI)11* v;i\ when they reform a Srfidtlh, do not repent the nuu.es of their"o 7 IT 
nr.. ( , but 8iih,tiT<ite the Dairies of Kristina, Pradymuim, and Aniruddli. 

“ t '° W ^ al,udion *° the *•»« of life : childhood, youth, 

f 1 Ue ...Hi bih u ryau ig doubl! *1 onl probably corrupt, though given in all three M>SS. 
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It is very curious, both from the advanced liberalism of its theological ideas 
and also from the uncouthuess of the language, in which the construction of 
the sentences is purely Hindi, while the vocabulary is mainly supplied from 
Persian and Arabic sources. The writer, a Ivshatriya by caste, lived at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and was under the special patronage of 
Chhattrasal, the famous Raja of Panna in Bundelkhand, who is commonly said 
by tlie Muhammadans to have been converted to Islam, though, in reality he 
only went as far as Prftti-nath, who endeavoured to make a compromise between 
the two religions. His followers are sometimes called Dhamis, from Dkdm , a 
name of the supreme spirit, or Paramatma, and like the Sikhs and several of 
the later Hindu sects are not idolators, so far that they do not make or rever¬ 
ence any image of the divinity, but if they have any temple at all, the only ob¬ 
ject of religious veneration which it contains is a copy of the works of the 
founder. His treatises, which, as usual, are all in verse, are fourteen in num¬ 
ber, none of them of very great length, and bear the following titles :—1, The 
book of Ras ; 2, of Prakas; 3, of Shat-rit ; 4. of Kalas ; 5, of Sanandh ; 6, of 
Ivirantan; 7, ot Khulasa ; 8, of Khel-bat; 9, of Prakrama lllahi Dulhan tan 
allegory in which the Church, or i Bride of God’ 13 represented as a holy city; ; 
10, of Sugar Sing&r ; 11, of Bare Singar ; 12,. of Sidhi Bhasa : 13, of Mara fat 
Sugar; 14, of Kiyamat-ndma. The* shortest is the last, of which I now pro¬ 
ceed to givo the text, followed by an attempt at a translation, which I am 
afraid is not altogether free from error, as I am not much versed iu Kuranic 
literature and may have misunderstood somo of the allusions. The owner of 
the MS., Ivarak Das by name, though professing so liberal a creed, was not a 
particularly enlightened follower of his master, for I found it impossible to 
convince him that the Isa of tho Kur&n, so repeatedly mentioned by Prhn-nath, 
was really the same as the incarnate God worshipped by the English. Lika 
most of the Bairagis and Gos&ins with whom I have talked, his idea was that 
the fiery and impetuous foreign rulers of the country were Suraj*bansis, or 
descendants of tho sun, and that the sun was the only God they recognized, as 
was evidenced by their keeping tho Sunday holy in his honour. 

But, without further preface, to proceed to the text of tho poem. It stands 
as follows ; — 


11 II 


gfiirar -suit 
% ttra 3*tcT fmzix 


gsriuri n 

gnrrc arafa n it 

% ^rastn; n 

54 
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R3R3 31331 RR TOR 

va va 

3 3T3TH3 Rlt RRT3 
f%3 T33 %T3T RRT RR 

W! wre! rip ptn 
rr cRir gffar crt tot T^rr 
TTIrWll TOT RP3 RTPTO 
TOT T%3 TOT 33TOR 

\a sa 

3T TOT %T3T 33 TOT3 

"O 

3R3 TO TRFTTcT 

hf reran tor ragip 31% 
CTHto TO3 wh %T$ 
g reraT ^3 mgre 3iw 
¥ %T RTO TOTTO cRT%T 
33 R3ZITP RTT% cTT3 
31cTP RP3 rh; %y ^ 
3TT33 3% TRoTTO cRT TOTcI 
%IP ^T?fT 333 %T Pf} 
TOgpici crit gi%TO rip 

rpt3RcT3TOT3 srto $ 

0 s 

t to%p erto tor 

33% TOT RTOTT; TOT3 

$ reroi rtr ttoip rw 
■R ig tot 3%33 rip tot3 
^ T 3T TOT RT^T gnifT 
RRTaTR 3TO RTST? 
^aT3 3^T t T33 TO3 
^n 333 TOEIT RT=RTP 
?rg rrirr nreaT TO3 
H3cRT Rl3T3cRT JTJTT PT^ 
RangfjTO JRT 3% 


RTP TRcRKTcRT 3%PRT3 II 
HRPTTO 3R13T ?T?RR » = || 
$pp ?Ttctt% %T3T %r 11 
cm tiTf TTOT CRT 3T1T TO II 8 II 
TTOR TOT3cT=iTT TO%P cR^T II 

rew fggip rsito n ij n 
3R ggi3TP rent tor n 

$ TRRIP TOT ftci R13 II $ II 
rra TOTPcT TOT RRTO II 
3 fg^ITTR RTcT cR^JTT 31% II a II 

renzri ^th nre %it n 

Rig Rren grig %gr ctt% ii = n 

TPT3TO cigtlP TO33 3%T II 

TOr gnroi^ tor ^rara n £ h 
HT HI TO 3PT3% Efi% II 

TO RT%TO 3Tcf II <(0 || 
?3 m mg%T %foicR cR^t H 

T3P e& 3 3iT git gip n n u 
t Hit 3?gi ttot 3 II 

TTO3 HR 3 3% g%RT3 II <TR || 
RTT33T3 TRTO rRin II 
rfT3TO RgiTT %T 3T3 II *1? II 
3R%Tf Rig 33T3 II 

TTOT f3%r %gr TRrT R^T II <T8 II 
Hr RT33%T 3fgr 3R3 II 
Hr 3R%T ^g ?!3 II 11^ II 
treTTJTT 3133 WRT gRIT II 
% RTTO 33 URT 3333 II <}€ II 

<j \Zj ^ . 

3 RM f 33 HT %T 3 gT 33 TW » 

HT33 T3giT grr%T 5R%T II qa ii 
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%T cTO RR ^TWT'RT R3iR 

vO 

RTF SRFR =FT1* ^SrT 
■gXfX IFRJR RT WW XJ1RFR 
^RRF RT3R1 ^ 
R3 TRI^T ^15 TXFRR 

<7^ 

%FRF RUFF T¥3T% 

vO 

rlU 33F 'RUR f^FR^i W% 

VO fjN 

TRRRF R%R RTFR!! "RTR 

*=f 3t tr frrtrt rrfr 

XJT^r TRWF IRTr# RR XK 
XJT3I FRQJF RITR F13RT TFF1 
%r 3HR% %T ^sTC 
$RT 113% RT 5R1T TRRR 
RIR^RTR RTRRTFRU 
tffrr frxift ??! cizfH 
%R T^3RT 1%RIRF R RF RRT 

vO 

RTRT RRTR 
%i|g\wi3i3^ii%rai 
% ^RTTR RIR T^-51 ew 

o 

^it rt trrjf rrrtrt 
RTRR RT? TARIFF ^RR3 
^FRft R^ fRT cFoF^ 

vO 

RR3 RW RRF ^^S^ ?W 

F> vO 

RTTTR XTFJ7 R3T RT TWT 

vO 

x? 3F^ R3 RTR T dT 

vO vO 

^TFRT ^RT RTFR R=F 

R*F fRRiRF 3? RTR 

RR ’RRR 3T3 R3 RT$ 

§:frf RiiRR w ^**R 

3F^T TfRTRR TFITRR TTRR 
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XF^cfsri RTT rW I RR?tii 

vO 

cFW 3TRTIT ^3T R RTRR II || 

$ RTF RTRRT reRR^TR II 
^=F RT RT ^IRf r®F II *F£ II 

Cv 

=fTR 5% 3T3; T3RR II 

TRRR RTF RtR RRT1R II xO II 

nO vO VO 

RTTt Rf R113 ^FraT RT1 II 
RF R3RT RTRT TRRTR 11 r<F « 

^IFRF nflRrxix: R^TR II 
TRRRTRTTRTFRTRFIT^T II ^ II 

vO 

XF3 ^RlTR RI3 RFW 11 
RF ITOrl XFI3 RirRT II II 

^sffht t#3rf tf rrrr=p=fr ii 

^ o vO VO 

RFRrRW^RRTTFRtFIRRT^ II ^8 » 

Cv 

R TFTR1RT RT^^T RT1R II 
RWRRT ^FFRITT RWT II vl| II 

vO 

tirtr TFJTT=I ITOT s?R II 

TRRRT W 5RT33 II ^ I! 

T^RF 1T3T RF xFt|$ WQ II 
RfCt T^R%T R?T XF3T II vS U 
TF3 ^RoPT%F TRtR3 II 

vO 

RF ^Fi$% RFSFi l=ff II £ s c U 
RF% ¥F 2 F ^3 R^ %I$ II 

vO 

R^ =F^FT55T VJRI 3RF cfi#T II II 

vO 

T5F ^iRR^T 'RFXIF ’RFR?: II 
R3r R T^FT %I? ^3F II 30 II 

RFR R3F FRRF RFR II 
RFRF sj^l ^FRgF $% || ?«» II 

RTR RF3 RfTRR =g^R 11 
RFXfi RF$ ^FFRRFR ga(R II ^ 11 
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sHpT^iiT WRT tlrUXT 

2'^TI jarr^fr gsrt 
^ XfoI^T ^T§cf ^TrT 

$ ftct rfrar jwt 

FRrToR3T% rTR ^ 

r 4T 

0 s 

3c[ft JTft% if^nr 

f3W fen % 1R 

StrTT TJWjk efiTT«T 

rfraTl rl^fTp: cRT tRarC 
^ r ^T ratTTT TT %T RWT 
^TlTt cRWr %[$ 

sO 

^5T %i%)^ qfa ^TfrT 
^Ym 7TlFFTrTWi$ OTSTOR 
%rrr *rt %th 

o 

Vl% ^lT?r %RT ^11%^ 
W=rT £j5R> afl^: V(k 
ft tn$ 


«fifR%i T% 2 JT T 5 RTU (1 
^ WR ^crft ^ n 33 it 
3RT*ra?)T 27 %7f offt || 

VfFT wm ^PaTTJ# jJIT II ^8 II 

Utaft TffST^ 5RTIJTFHT || 

sO 

^RrT 5F3TR Tfrw ^cIT II II 
TTO ¥R[ RT^K II 

*T1 mm ^i% ^rm ii ii 
^TTl|THHIiHI^ cRR II 
*arc frt 5r ii ?q » 

R cpr cf*n ^irtT ETcgi n 

tira ^Rc^tt srCrc *tt$ 11 n 

JWT? IT ^isfcT II 

%T%r XT%r ^TT niTR II ?c II 

f*TR R^r^JTT 1*1$ II 
cR ?TJ fUR ^rr%?T || 80 || 
WRffT cfiT ^ II 

^ II 81 II 


Translation. 


The Day of Judgment. 

“ Go toll tlie chosen people; arise ye faithful, the day of judgment is at hand. 
I speak aeoor ing to the Koran an<l make my declaration before you. All ye 
heads of the chosen people, stand up and attend. The Testament { Waziyat- 
naam *- gives evidence : Eleven centuries shall he completed after the blessing 
of the world by the Kuran and by him who was merciful to the poor. A voice 
shall come from the tabernacle and Gabriel f shall take them to the appointed 
place. For thr-e^ftys, there shall be gloom and confusion, and the door of re¬ 
pentance shall he closed. And what? shall there he any other way* ? Nay 
no one shall ho able to befriend his neighbour.$ 


tt^assrrfiasf&sf 

..s-*>w« 

i f »auiu ! Is ao. uuuo t liod'a ordinary mo^enr.er. but hero, I should nii,^ i , i., i r 

.H> n ^ i!i bo tiio U’uuipi i ui ibe hist day Ljokcd fo£ 

[ H*vr .nmy p» v taud r*r ravv.h. 

$ Kfh a is i!or hi>ictfhy. * y, knifiiuanu' 
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ic Say now wliaishall be the duration of this life, and what the clear signs of 
the coining of the last day. Christ shall reign forjforty years, as is written in 
the 28th Si para. Hindus and Musalmans shall both alike bring their creed to 
the same point. And what shall come about, when the Kuran lias thus been 
taken away ? this is a matter, which I would have you now attentively con¬ 
sider. 

“ When 991 years are past, then the Lord Christ will come. This is written 
in the lltli Sipara: I will not quote a word wrongly.* The spirit of God 
(i.£., Christ) shall be clothed in vesture of two different kinds ; so it- is stated 
in the Kuran. This is in the 6th Sipara ; whoever doubts me may see it there 
for himself. These now are the years of Christ, as I am going to state in de¬ 
tail. Take ten, eleven, and twelve thirty times (that is to say 10 + 1 1 + 12 X 30 
= 990). Then Christ shall reigu 40 years. The other, 70 years that remain, 
(after 990 + 40, to make up 1,100) are for the bridge Sirafc. The saints will 
cross it like a flash of lightning ; the pious with the speed of a horse ; but as 
for the merely nominal believers who remain, for them, there are 10 kinds of 
hell ;f the bridge Si'r£t is like the edge of a sword, they fall or they got cut in 
pieces — none cross over. This is stated in the Amiyat Sahbn ; go and look at 
it carefully. The statement is clear, but your heart is too blind to see it. Christ 
stands for 10 ,X the Im&in for 11, and in the 12th century, then shall be the 
perfect day-break. This is written in the Am Sipara, which is the 30th. 

u W hen Christ, Muhammad, and the Imam are come, every one will come 
and bow before them. But you should see not with the eyes of the body, but, 
alter reflection, with the eyes, of the soul. Azazi'l saw in person, but would not 
bow to Adam. Though he had done homage times without number, it all went 
for nothing. A\ hen they saw his pride,§ the curse was pronounced and ho 
became an outcast. Then Azazfl asked a boon : ‘ A Jam has become my enemy, 
I will pervert the ways of bis descendants and reigu in the hearts of them all.’ 
11ms it was between Adam and AzAzil, as is clearly stated in the 8th Sipara. You 
take after him in sense, but what can you do, since you are bis offspring. You 
look for Dajjalj) outside, but he sits at your heart, according to tho curse. 


ou have not understood tho meaning of the above ; listen to me now with 
the ears ol the spirit. In like manner as He has always come, so will Ho conio 
agaiu. YU the Prophets have been of Jewish race—look through them with 


* a5s crtion, the quotation would appear to be incorrect, for tho nth 

ssijuua contains no such propheev 

+ tw! 5^a.i«u ; the Muhammadans rceKu only seven bells. 

t Multiplied 1 ,lC curi0U3 calculation given above, Men, eleven, and twelve 

§ n /,d "/ b h rC * + °w Uid t0 Rtllnd Ahankdr 

il Dajj&l here the spirit u£ evil generally ia p£ per ] y the name of anti-Christ. 

bb 
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the eyes of the soul-that is, they have sprung from the midst of Hindus, 
v horn you call Kafirs. Search now among your own people; the Lord has 
never been born among them. The races, whom you call heathen will all 
t • sanctifie 1 through him. Ihe Lord thinks scorn of no man, but is compas¬ 
sionate to all who are humble. A veil is said to be over the Lord’s face. 
What? do you not know this? By the veil is meant ‘ among Hindus mere 
reading does not convey the hidden intention ; if yon look only to the letter, 
how can you grasp, the spirit ? Thus is declared the glory of the Hindus, that 
the last of the Prophets shall bo of them. And the Lord Christ, that great 
Prophet, was the king of the poor Jews. This is stated in the 5th Sfpdra ; if 
you do not believe me, go and examine the Kuran yourself. It is also stated in 
the Hindu books that Budli Ivalanki will assuredly come. When he has come, 
he will make all alike ; east and west will both be under him. Some one will 
sav, ‘ will both be at once?' this, too, I will clear up, explaining the intention 
to the best of my ability : without a guide you would not get at the truth. 
Ivalanki it is said, will bo on a horse —this every one knows—and astrologers 
•-ay that Vijayabhinaod will make an end of the Kalijug. Now, the Gospel says 
that Christ is the head of all and that he will come and do justice. The Jews 
-ay that Moses is the greatest and that all will be saved through him. All 
fd'ow different customs and proclaim the greatness of their own master. Thus 
idly quarrelling they fix upon.different names ; but the end of all is the same-, 
the Supreme Got). Each understands only Iris own language, but tbero is 
no real difference at bottom. All the scriptures bear witness that there are 
diff rent names in different languages ; but truth and untruth are the two in- 
compatibles, and Maya and Brabm have to he distinguished from one another. 
L> b >th worlds there was confusion ; some walking by the law of Hindu, others 
l y the lew of .Muhammadan ceremonial. But knowledge has revealed the truth 
and made clear both heaven and earth : as the sun has made manifest* all crea¬ 
tion and harmonized the whole world, so the power of God bears witness to 
•>d ; he speaks and all ol>ey. All who perform acts of religious worship, do 
ih m to the Lord ; tlm wor i of the Most High has declared it .so. It is writ- 
,f n in the third Stpara that he opened the gates of the highest heaven. 

The Lnilat-ul-kadr • or night of power) has three contentions r on the third 
dawn the judgment will commence. The spirits and angels will appear in 
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thorsand months descended also. The chiefs will be formed into two compa¬ 
nies ; God will give them his orders and through them there shall be salvation. 
This is abundantly attested by the Ivuran ; the statement is in the Ind anzal nd 
chapter. After the third contention will be the dawn ; in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury it will be seen. 

And what is written in the first Si para ? You must have seen that. They 
who accept the text kun* are to be called true beliovers. Now, if any one is a 
true believer, lot him bear witness and prove the fact. Put off sloth ; be vigi¬ 
lant ; discard all pride of learning. He v r ho bears with perfect faith f will 
be the first to believe. Afterwards, wdien the Lord has been revealed, all will 
believe. Heaven and bell will be disclosed, and none will be able to profit 
another. Lay your soul at your master’s feet; this is what Chhatras&l tells 
you.” 

From the doctrine as laid down by Prfm-Ndth, that any one religion is as 
true as another, it is easy to advance to the conclusion that all religions are 
equally false. This is the view taken in the £ Byom Sar ’ and £ Suni Sar, ’ two 
short poems written in the time of Tliakur Daya Ram of Hatliras, by one of 
bis retainers, named Bakht&war. Their purport is to show that all is vanity 
and that nothing, either in earth or in heaven, either visible or invisible, natural 
or supernatural, has any real existence. Several of the lines are almost literally 
translated from the Sanskrit Vedanta Sara of Sad&uatida Pariv raj a ktieh a ry a, 
from which it would seem that the author, for all his atheism, did not contemplate 
any pronounced rupture witli Hindu othodoxy. He can scarcely be said to 
have founded a sect, though Professor Wilson speaks of his followers under the 
name of Sunya-vadis; but in every age of Hinduism there have been a few 
isolated individuals, such as Jab&li and CharvAka, to whom such notions have 
recommended themselves. The following extracts are taken from a manuscript 
in the possession of Raja Hari Narayan Singh, the present representative of the 
chief, under whose patronage the poems were .composed. 


Commencement of (he 13ycm Sar, 


1 lir 

3FR SITs?? 

§rh Ir 3?: hth 1 be**? iir ? 

sO ^ 


^ 3R1^T sqm || \ || 

fl wml ^ EFT ^TRT || S II 

^ vQ C\ ^ 

Hrar =W Wm JRT J'UTil ^ II 


*Thl* text [k !ho pnrullcl of the Mosaic phrase, “awl Hod said * let ilu-rc be light,' 
and there “wna light/’ 

t Rnhh-ul- Yaking perfect fitiilris faith without seeing, which alone is meritorious ; for Ml who 
gee must preferne btlieve. 
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vR 5JTR 5fi 3RHT Hlf qTB qTR 
T?H qft 3iTfT B SCTTtJT vnZfi^TB 

«. ‘ ' s£j 

sqm B3 5nfqqi ^ sqm f% % niff 

WI 3 U zi% mqff nfq BfqqiT 3 qrBTl 

B^T Ct BB rJTT B=BR | BTB 

,_ a o 

qilT^ B^TB sfr qiRBB BJB qiPB 3 r?U?; 
BB B 35BT htt^t | ^ sfHi qif^j 

qraf^ B 3 q| b! qTBITij! B fq^BB 
Hllf^ B Sim I qi| ^Ff 5 } 


brst** iqnqiqtO stir qnq% ^re ii y, n 
^UB tFR cRBB q>13T ?JBBq q; q^re || i II 
5qf ^Iiq Tf B BTtqq qnq qnqBT f ff^ n & n 
Ifr^lT ^ Bq^B BTB TI Zj^ qi^n firm?: II c II 

q=li qilf w*e€ m|' btr |b n * n 
^1 ^3^ I^b bb bbt?; n ?o h 

^ !p* ^ 3^ 5 Fir^^l'%ira ii 'a ii 

mf% 'qiqiiTj irr biIt but? b qjfi u ^ n 
Bqt ?!B ?1B | qiTB %!? n \i || 


“ ^"* Look ,s c «Hed the Byom Sar and contains the essence of the Vedas 
excogitated^by Sri Thakur Daya Ram. Between the Jamund and the Bursari, 
(i. (., the Ganges) stands Hathras in the rnidst, in the holy land of Antarbed 
where nought ill can thrive. There Thakur Dayd Ram holds undisturbed sway! 
the fame of whose glory has spread through the whole universe—a thorn in the 
breast of his enemies, a root of joy to his friends, ever growing in splendour 
like the crescent moon. One Bakhtdwar came and settled there and was fa¬ 
voured by the Thakur, who recognized his fidelity. Under the light of his 
gracious countenance, joy sprung up in his soul and he wrote the Science of 
V unity tor the enlightenment of the understanding. Be assured that all things 
ure like the void of heaven, contained in a void, as when you look into yourself 
and see your own shadow. After long ruminating, the noble Thakur has elicited 
i io cream of the matter. In accordance with his teaching, I publish these 
thoughts. Listen, ye men of sense, to my array of arguments ; first understand, 
then reply The beginning of all things is in hollowness, hollow is also the 
end and hollow the middle; so says the preacher. The highest, the lowest, and 
>o mean arc all hollow ; so the wise man. has expounded. From nothing all 
things are born ; in nothing all things perish ; even the illimitable expanse of 

‘ 8 al ' b0l ! 0Wne9 ' What bus no beginning, nor will ever have an end, 
And is still ot one character, that is vacuum.” ’ 


Specimens of the Suni Sue, 


T5frf3%t fail sfttj 

*nm bbit^ sip 
Tqtr? 7i5t| 

UlrH TRI flsfiim 

sbr urn b|tit 

gTif? m fi %x 


I BS BRitf n 

f 8 ** * m BB || 1 II 
f$% BIB <(rq m «g f , „ 

1^5 ^ 1* ’RSTOI II * || 

3^ s sq ^ « 

^ ^ I 557 ^ II 3 n 
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0 P 015 035 ^pqfs ^01 51 0RJ 51 I 1 ?! II 

C 'r-C\ > ° s'} G" 

00115 5i 'sa^g %r 510 00101 efi 00 5 01010 n « ii 

sO C\ o 

<c All that is seen is nothing and is not really seen ; lord or no lord, it is all 
one. Maya is nothing ; Brahm is nothing ; all is false and delusive. The 
world is all emptiness ; the egg of Brahma, the seven dwlpis, the nine khandas , 
the earth, the heaven, the moon, the glorious sun, all, all are emptiness ; so are 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahadova ; so are Kurina and Seshnag. The teacher 
is nothing, the disciple nothing ; the ego and the non ego are alike nothing. The 
temple and the god are nought; nought is the worship of nought, and nought 
the prayer addressed to nought ; so know they who are enlightened by the 
influence of the Guru.” 


mn Hqi 

TFIT 

$Tc( 

^t|t W ^RT^frTT w 

On 

51 5^055^50130101 

^ S rj ° r 

011 00 xnz iif 05 

5U 0% 00 *10 51 010 

00 00 01:02 1 h 0 


510 10 00T 155T0T II 

^ c, 

00 T 11 T 0 f 00 T 0 0 ^ 0101 II i n 

00% 051 H0 50 1051 II 
15051 00 0 |51 II * II 

05 0*010 00! 00 5101 II 

0T 5lg 01 0i5 II V H 


5112 550 0! 00 
003151 ^01110 


0010 II 
0100 II 8 II 


u The whole world was disconsolate, but is now gladdened for ever by the 
doctrine of Vacuity : it is plunged in joy and ecstatic delight, drunk with the 
wine of perfect knowledge. I enunciate the truth and doubt not; I know 
neither prince nor beggar; I court neither honour nor reverence; I take a 
friend by the hand and seek none other ; what comes easily I accept and am 
contented ; a palace and a thicket to me aro all the same ; tho error of mine and 
ihlne is obliterated ; nothing is loss, nothing is gain. To got such a teacher of 
the truth puts an end to the errors of a million of births. Such a teacher as 
has now been revealed— tho incomparable Tlmkur Day a R:uu.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BRIND^-BAN AND ITS TEMPLES. 


On their arrival at Brinda-ban, the first shrine which the Gos&ins erected 
was one in honour of the eponymous goddess Brinda Devi. Of this no traces 
now remain, if ( as some say) it stood in the Seva Kunj, which is now a large 
walled garden with a masonry tank near the Ras Mandal. Their fame spread so 
rapidly that in 1570 the Emperor Akbar was induced to pay them a visit, and 
was taken blindfold into the sacred enclosure of the Nidhban,* where such 
a marvellous vision was revealed to him, that he was fain to acknowledge the 
place as indeed holy ground. Hence the cordial support which he gave to tho 
attendant Rajas, when they expressed their wish to erect a series of buildings 
more worthy of the local divinity. 


The four temples, commenced in honour of this event, still remain, though in 
a ruinous and hitherto sadly neglected condition. They bear the titles of Go- 
bind Deva,* Gopi-nath, Jugal-Kishor and Madan Mohan. The first named is 
not only the finest of this particular series, but is the most impressive religious 
edifice that Hindu art has ever produced, at least in Upper India. The body 
cd iho building i i in the form of a Greek cross, tho navo being a hundred feet 
in length and the breadth across the transepts the same. The central coin part- 
ro in is surmounti d by a dome of singularly graceful proportions; and the four 
arms of the cross are roofed by a waggon vault of pointed form, not, as is usual 
in Hindu architecture, composed of overlapping brackets, but constructed of 
true radiating arches as in our Gothic cathedrals. The walls have an average 
thickness of ten feet and are pierced in two stages, the upper stage being a 
regular triforiura, to which access is obtained by an internal staircase, as in tho 
somewhat later temple of Rddha Ballabb, which will be described further on. 
This triforium is a reproduction of Muhammadan design, while the work both 
above and below it is purely IJindu.f It should be noted, however, that the 



np<‘t si* tc l ia now of very limited nrea, hemmed in on all .side* by streets, but protected 

jrom further cnorouciimeut by a high masonry wall. Tho name refer h to tho nine nielli is, or 
treasures, ftt Kwrcra, the god of wealth. They arc enumerated ua follows : tho PariiM, Mahfi- 
A a-.tna, hai'kha, Mukara, K:i<:l»)i:ipa, Mnkunda, Nanda, Nila, and ICharva , but it is not known in 
" hal ]il Li;i * on, -° separate term is to bo tukon. For example, Padma may moan simply 
' u lotus, * or again, ns 11 number, ‘ 10,000 millions, 1 or poMbly, ‘ a ruby, 1 

C lli'ii: crlcctlaisin, which after all in only natural growth directed by local circumstances, 
xW- for ccninrie past been (tic predominant characteristic of Mat Imrd architecture. lu most of 
Ilic ne«v work, ibal 1 have taken in hand, uud uotybly in the Catholic Churoh, which I had com- 
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arches are decorative only, not constructural: the spandrels in tlie head might 
be—and, as a faot, for the most part had been—struck out, leaving only the 
lintel supported on the straight jambs, without any injury to the stability of 
the building. They have been re-inserted in the course of the recent resto¬ 
ration. At the east entrance of the nave there is a small nartbex fifteen feet 
ueep; and at the west end, between two niches and incased in a rich canopy of 
sculpture, a square-headed doorway leads into the choir, a chamber some 
twenty feet by twenty. Beyond this was the sacrarium,* flank ed on cither 
side by a lateral chapel ; each of these three cells being of%esame dimen¬ 
sions as the choir, and like it vaulted by a lofty dome. The general effect of 
the interior is not unlike that produced by Saint Paul’s Cathedral in London. 
Ihe latter building lia3 greatly the advantage in size, but in the other, the 
central dome is more elegant, while the richer decoration of the wall surface 
and tho natural glow of the red sandstone supply that relief and warmth of 
colouring which are so lamentably deficient in its western rival. 

The ground-plan is so similar to that of many European churches as to 
suggest the idea that the architect was assisted by the Jesuit missionaries, who 
were people of considerable influence at Akbar’s court : were this really the 
case, the temple would bo one of tho most eclectic buildings in tho world, having 
a Christian ground-plan, a Hindu elevation, and a roof of modified Saracenic 
character. Bui the surmise, though a curious one, must not be too closely 
pressed ; for some oflEe temples at Khajur&o, by Mahoba, are of similar design 
and of much earlier date; nor is it very likejy that the Jesuits would have 
interested themselves in the construction of a heathen fane. Such action on 
their part, supposing them to have taken it, would find a parallel in tho pcrsi>t- 
eucy with which the Duke of York (afterwards Janies II.) stood out for tho 
provision of two side chapels in Wren’s design for the Protestant cathedral of 
St. Paul 1 -,—a building which he hoped in tho course of his reign to recover for 
the Catholics. 

It would seem that, according to the original design, thcro were to have 
been five towers ; uuo over the central dome, and tho other four covering 

mcnced aI, d nov ' to 'ware unfinished, 1 have conformed to the </mius loci, and have shown 
iny recognition oT it 1 - principles, uot by a servile ioututicu of older examples but rather by 

boldly modifying them in accordance with later reguirementp, altd so developing n* vel caiubiua- 
fions. 


an la 
imvt 

xium, ana any mac chapel i, styled a mahall. 
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respectively the choir, sacrarium, and two chapels.* The 'sacrarium has been 
utterly razed to the ground,t the chapel towers were never completed, and that 
over the choir, though the most perfect, has still lost several of its uoper stages. 
Ih.s last was of slighter elevation than the others, occupying the same relative 
position as the spirelct over the sanctus bell in western ecclesiology. The loss 
of the towers and of the lofty arcaded parapet that surmounted the walls, has 
terribly marred the effect of the exterior and given it a heavy stunted appear¬ 
ance ; while, as a further disfigurement, a plain masonry wall had been ruu 
along the top of the centre dome. It is generally believed that this was built 
• '.v Aurangzeb for the purpose of desecrating tho temple, though it is also said 
to have been put up by the Hindus themselves to assist in some grand illumi¬ 
nation. In either ease it was an ugly modem excrescence, and its removal was 
the very first step taken at the commencement of the recent repairs.* 

Under one of the niches at the west end of the nave is a tablet with a lone- 
Sanskrit inscription. This has unfortunately been too much mutilated to allow 
of transcription, but so much of it as can be deciphered records the fact that 
the temple wife built in sumhul 1647, U, A. D. 1500, under the direction of 
the two Gurus, Rupa and Sanatana. As it was in verse, it probably com¬ 
bined a minimum of information with an excess of verbosity, and its‘loss is 
no: greatly to be regretted. Tho following is taken from the exterior of the 
north-west chapel, where it is cut into the wall some ten feet from the ground 
and is of considerable interest:— 


** *T nwrcre W3TU mrw sfi gnfe nf T 
=nn ^ 

JTWTUT'gnraTTW %tjt 

W3U oRuriif sat nTT^^ai'i 3 ^ 

• I tie eouth-west chapel encloses a subterranean cell, called Pital Ocvi7which is aaidb^ 
some to bo the Gosaina* original shrine in honour of the goddess Brind*. * 7 


KH ,h ? T” rf,0gh,y rebniU in briok * bo « 1864, and contains an image of 

Kn Imn in bid character of Giridhdri ((he mountain-supporter), with two subordinate /, 
representing, the one MaM Prabhu,Chailanya, the other Sltyfld 

..., l?"* ,tt! ' ion °* thi> ‘ work orlgi,mM >' appeared in the C'nloutta Review," and a correenond- 
„ ,l’l tJi! ,7u ,». ll> faT01Irc ' 1 m « wi,h 1,10 tollowlng note of a tradition as to the cauae of the 
.?• , ." ! . ,U «>'(«,-<• Auraogael, had often of an evening ro.narkc.1 „ v,rv brialt 

tol.l Un,t"lt' ;:r T t U,lf h0ri *‘ m ’ * nd * in i0 regarding it, «-a.s 

as a iglit burning In a temple of great wealth and niagnillcence at Briudi-bnn. 
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u In the 34tli year of the era inaugurated by the reign of the Emperor 
■Akbar, Sri Mahdraj Man Sinh Deva, son of Maharaj Bhagavan Das, of the 
family of Maharaj Prithiraj, founded, at the holy station of Brinda-ban, this 
temple of Gobind Deva. The head of the works, Kaly&n Das, the Assistant 
Superintendent, Manik Chand Chopdr (?), the architect, Gobind Das of Delhi, 
the mason, Gorakh Das.” There is some mistake in the engraving of the 
Iasi words, which seem to be intended for Subham bhavatu, like the Latin 
* Felix, faustumque sit.’ 

ilio Lao Prithi Sinh mentioned in the above was one of the ancestors of 
the present Maharaja of Jaypur. He had seventeen sons, of whom twelve 
came to man’s estate, and to each of them he assigned a separate appanage, 
which, collectively, are known as the twelve kathris of Amber. Raja M&n 
Sinh, the founder of the temple, was his great grandson. 

Ho was appointed by Akbar successively Governor of the districts along 
the Indus, of Kabul, and of Bili&r. By his exertions, the whole of Orisa 
and Eastern Bengal were re-annexed; and so highly were his morits appre¬ 
ciated at court, that though a Hindu, he was raised to a higher rank than any 
other officer in the realm. He married a sister of Lakshmi Narayan, Raja of 
Koch Bihar, and at the time of his decease, which was in the ninth year of the 
reign of Jahangir, he had living one son, Bhao Sinh, who succeeded him upon 
the throne of Amber, and died in 1621, A. D.* There is a tradition to the 
effect that Akbar, at the last, jealous of his powerful vassal and desirous to rid 
himself of him, had a confection prepared, part of which contained poison ; but, 
caught in his own snare, he presented the innoxious portipn to tho^R&ja and 
ate that drugged with death himself. The unworthy deed is explained by 
Mfm Sinh’s design, which apparently had reached the Emperor’s ears, to alter 
the succession in favour of Khusrau, his nephew, instead of Salim.f 

In anticipation of a visit from Aurangzob, the image of the god was 
transferred to J'avpur, and the Gosaiu of the temple there has evor since been 
regarded as the head of the endowmient. The name of the present inoumbent 


He accordingly resolved that it should be effectually put out, and &) m after sent amne troops 
to the place, who plundered nod threw down as much of the temple as they could, and’'lien 
erected on the top of the ruins a raosquo wall, where, in order to complete tbo desociraiion, 
the Eiuporor is said to have offered up liia prayers.” 

* Vide Frofessor Blochmium's Ain-i-Akhari, p. 341. 

t The above tradition is quoted from Ted'- Ktii'iM iuin. Do Lai t, as trnu. 1 Ucd by Mr, 
Lethbridge, £o$ Man ftit.h ^ubsiUmcs the name <>£ Mir *a Gbuzi j’c^. 
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C03IMENCEMENT OF THE RESTORATION OF THE TEMPLE. 


isSydm Sundar, who has two agents, resident at Brinda-ban* There was 
said to be still in existence at Jaypur the original plan of the temple, showing 
i ; ,lve towers, but on inspection I found that the painting, which is on the 
wall of one of the rooms in the old palace at Amber, was not a plan of the 
temple at all, but an imaginary view of the town of Brinda-ban, in which all the 
temples are represented as exactly alike, distinguishable only by their names, 
'•li.'-h are written above them. However, local tradition is fully agreed as to 
ine number and position of the towers, while their architectural character can be 
determined beyond a doubt by comparison with the smaller temples of the 
same age and style, the ruins of which still remain. It is therefore not a little 
strange that of all the architects who have described this famous building, not 
one has noticed its most characteristic feature— the harmonious combination 
o. dome and spire—which is still quoted as the greatcrux of modern art, though 
nearly 300 years ago the difficulty was solved by the Hindus with character- 
istic grace and ingenuity. 

I From the reign of Aurangzeb to the present time not a single step had 
ever been taken to ensure the preservation from further decay of this most 
interesting architectural monament. It was looked upon by the people in the 
neighbourhood as a convenient quarry, where every house-buildor was at liberty 
to excavate for materials ; while largo trees had been allowed to grow up in the 
fissures of the walls, and in the course of a few more summers their spreading 
roots would have caused irreparable damage. Accordingly, after an ineffectual 
attempt to enlist the sympathies of the Archaeological Department, the writer 
took the opportunity of Sir William Muir’s presence in the district, on tour to 
soheit the adoption on the part of tire Government of some means for averting 
a catastrophe that every student of architecture throughout the world 




J 1'. y art- l.y name Babus Kailfo Chandra and Bholi Nath. 
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of several unsightly party-walls and other modern excrescences; and outside 
all the debris was removed, which had accumulated round the base of the build¬ 
ing to the astonishing height of eight feet and in some places even more, 
entirely concealing the handsomely moulded plinth; a considerable increase was 
thus made to tho elevation of the building— the one point in which, since the loss \ 
of the original parapet and towers, the design had appeared defective. Many 
of the houses which had been allowed to crowd tho court-yard close up ,to the 
very walls of the temple were taken down, and two broad approaches opened 
out from the great eastern portal and the south transept. Previously, the only 
access was by a narrow winding lane ; and there was not a single point from 
which it was possible to obtain a complete view of the fabric. 

The next thing undertaken was the removal of a huge masonry pillar that 
had beon inserted under the north hay of the nave to support a broken lintel. 

This was effected by pinning up the fractured stone with three strong iron bolts; 
a simple and economical contrivance, suggested by Mr. Inglis, Executive 
Engineer on the Agra Canal; in lieu of the costly and tedious process of insert¬ 
ing a new lintel and meanwhile supporting the wall by a masonry arch, which, 
though temporary, would have required most careful and substantial construc¬ 
tion, on account of tho enormous mass resting upon it. 

On the south side of tho choir stood a large domed aud pillared chhaflri 
of Aery handsome and harmonious design, though erected 40 years later 
than the temple. The folloAviug inscription is rudely cut on one of its four 
pillars;— 

WT TO tfiTTFraT TO y IWl *3T 

vt si Tim ^ Tim 

nfi vfmwr €t trot INt ii 

a In the year Sambat 1603 1636 A.D.), on an auspicious dav, 

Kartik Badi 5, in the reign of the Emperor Shuhjnhan, this chhattri was 
.erected by Rani Rambhavati, widow of Iuijd Bhfm, the son of Rana Amar 
Siuh.” 

This Rana Amar Sinh, though one of the mqst gallant princes of bis 
line, was the first sovereign of Mewar who had to stoop to acknowledge him¬ 
self a vassal of the Delhi Emperor : not without a manful struggle, in which 
it is said that he fought against Jalum-ir’s forces in as many as seventeen 
pitched battles. He was succeeded on tho throne, in i 62 L A IX, by his eldest 
sou, Karan Sinh; while the younger, the Bhim of tho inscription, being high in 
the favour of Prince Klmram, received also the title of Rajd with a grant of 
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territory on the Bands, where he built himself a capital, called Rdjmahal. He 
did not, however, long enjoy liis honours ; in his friendship for the young 
prince he induced him to conspire against his elder brother, Parviz, the right¬ 
ful heir to the throne, and, in the disturbances that ensued, he was slain ; 
while Prince Khuram took refuge at the court of Udaypur till his father’s 
death, in 1628 A. D., summoned him to ascend the throne of Delhi with the 
title of Bhabjahan. 

As the chhattri was in a very ruinous condition and had been rendered 
still more insecure by reducing the level of the ground round its foundations, 
it was taken down and re-erected on the platform that marks the site of 
the old sacrarium, where it serves to conceal the bare rubble wall that rises 
behind it. 

These works had more than exhausted the petty sum of Rs. 5,000, which 
(as remarked at the time) was bandy enough to pay for the scaffolding required 
fur a complete restoration; but in the meantime Sir John Strachey had succeeded 
to the Government of these Provinces, and lie speedily showed his interest in 
the matter by making a liberal grant from public funds. With tbis the roof 
of the entire building was thoroughly repaired; the whole of the upper part of 
the east front, which was in a most perilous state, was taken down and rebuilt ; 
and the pillars, brackets, and eaves of the external arcades on the north and 
south sides, together with the porches at the four corners of the central dome, 
were all renewed. A complete restoration was also effected of the Jag-mohan 
(or choir) tower, excepting only that the finial and a few stages of stone-werk 
immediately under it were not added ; for they had entirely perished and, in 
the absence of the original design, Sir John Strachey would not allow me to 
replace them. As a general principle the introduction of any new work under 
such circumstances is much to be deprecated, but in this particular case there 
could not be any doubt as to the exact character and dimensions of the missing 
portions, since the stages of the tower dimiuish from the bottom upwards in 
regular proportion and nil bear the same ornamentation. Certainly, the pic- 
turosquo offect would have been immensely enhanced by giving the tower the 
pyramidal finish intended for it, instead of leaving it with its present stunted 
appearance. 

The work was conducted under my own personal supervision without 
any professional assistance, except Mr. Inglia’s suggestion, which I have dply 
chronicled, up to March, 1877, when Sir George Couper, who had two months 
previously been confirmed as Sir John Strachey’s successor, suddenly ordered 
my transfer from the district. Tho restoration would most assuredly never 
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have been undertaken but for my exertions, and as I had been engaged upon 
it so long and by general consent had succeeded so well, it was naturally a 
disappointment to mo not to be allowed to complete it. However, all that was 
absolutely essential had been accomplished and for the comparatively modest 
outlay of Rs. 38,365, nearly a lakh less than the Public Works estimate* 

Mr. Fergusson, in his Indian Architecture, speaks of this temple as “one 
of the most interesting and elegant in India, and the only one, perhaps,,from 
which a European architect might borrow a few hints/’ I should myself 
have thought that 6 solemn’ or 1 imposing’ was a more appropriate term than 
‘elegant’ for so massive a building, and that the' suggestions that might 
be derived from its study w*ere ‘ many’ rather than ‘few;’ but the criticism 
is at all events in intention a complimentary one. It is, however, unfortunate 
that the author of a book, wliioh will long and deservedly be accepted as an 
authority, was not able to obtain more satisfactory information regarding so 
notable a chef cV oeuvre. The ground-plan that he supplies is extremely incor¬ 
rect ; for it gives in faiut lines, as if destroyed, the choir, or jcig-mohan , which 
happens to be in moro perfect preservation than any other part of the fabric, 
and it entirely omits the two chapels that flank the cello, on either side and are 
integral portions of the design. The cello, itself is also omitted ; though for 
this there was more excuse, sinco it was razed to the ground by Aurangzeb 
and not a vestige ol it now remains ; though the rough rubble wall of the choir 
shows where it had been attached. 

These two parts of the building, the sacrarium and the choir, were cer¬ 
tainly completed, towers and all. They alone were indispensably necessary 
for liturgical purposes and were therefore the first taken in hand, in the same 
way as in mediaeval times the corresponding parts of a cathedral were often in 
use for many years before the nave was added. 

In clearing tlio basement, comparatively few fragments of carved stone 
were discovered imbedded in the soil. There are some built up into the ad¬ 
joining houses, bul chiefly corbels and shafts, which were clearly lakou from 
the lower stories of the temple. Xo fragments of the upper stages of the towers 
have been brought to light ; from which fact alone it might reasonably be con¬ 
jectured that they were never finished. This was certainly the case with the 
two side chapels ; aud the large blocks lying on the top of their walls, ready to 
be placed in position, are just as they were lelt by the original builders, when 
tlye work for some unexplained reason was suddenly interrupted. Probably, 
a 3 in so many other similar eases, it was the death of the founder, wliioh brought 
everything to a stand-still. Ihe tower over the central dome was also, as 1 
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conjecture, never carried higher than we now see it; but the open arcades, 
which crowned the facade, though not a fragment of thorn now remains, were 
probably put up, as the stones of the parapet still show the dents of the pillars. 
The magnificent effect which they would have had may be gathered from a 
view of the Jain temple in tho Gwaliar fort; which, though some 600 years 
earlier in date, is in general arrangement the nearest parallel to tho Brindd-ban 
fane, and would seem to have supplied Man Sinh with a model. It has been 
subjected to the most barbarous treatment and unfortunately is still utterly 
neglected, though there is no more interesting specimen of architecture to be 
found in all India.* 


A modern temple, undor the old dedication, has been erected within the pre¬ 
cincts and absorbs the whole of the endowment. Tho ordinary annual income 
amounts to Rs. 17,500; but by far the greater part of this, viz., Rs. 13,000, is 
made up by votivo offerings. The fixed estate includes one village in Alwar 
and another in Jaypur, but consists principally of house property in the town 
of Brindsi-ban, where is also a large orchard, called Radhd Bagli. This has 
been greatly diminished in area by a long series of encroachments; and a temple, 
dedicated to Ban Bihari, has now been built in it, at a cost of Rs. 15,000, by 
Laja Jay binh Deva, Chief of Charkh&ri in Bundolkhand. About a hundred 
v ears ago it must have been very extensive and densely wooded, as Father 
iieffenthalier, in his notice of Brinda-ban, describes it in the following terms:—■ 
L endroit est convert de beaucoup d’arbres et resemble & un bois saerd des 
auciens; il est triste par le morne silenco qui y regne, quoiqu’ agrthable par 
1 ombre epaisse dos arbres, desqmds on n’ose arracher un rameau, ni memo 
une fouille; ce serait un grand deiit.” The site of tho Seth’s temple was also 
purchased from the Qobiud Deva estate, and a furthor subsidy of Rs. 102 a 
year is still paid ou its account 


l^riie next temple to bo describe.!, vis., that of Madan Mohan, one of Krish¬ 
na s innumerable titles, stands at the upper end of the town on a high cliff 
near the Kuli-niurdan, or as it is moro commonly called, the Kali-dab Ghiit, 
where the god trampled on the head of the great serpent Kali. The story of 
its foundation is given as follows in the Bhukt Sindhu of Laeliman J.ttis, which 
is a modernized version ot the Bhakt Mala. In this poem it is stated that the 
image of Gobind Ji was fomtd by Rupa and Sami tan at Naud-ganw, where they 


* 11 “ eums scarcely possible that the Government should be aware of the frightful 
\ .mualtsm, the perfectly wanton mutilation tod .destruction of architectural autiquhic* ol 
the h.gl„>t value, that for the last 20 years has been and .U1I is being committed by officers oi 
the Public Work. Department in the fort at Gwaliar. It stems, I say, scarcely passible, ,j nct 
*■ the very same urns it is spending lakhs 0 f rupees in other parts of tho Upper Provinces on 
ti i' restmutioo of buildings, which arc in no respect of superior iuturcst. 
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bad dug it up in a cattle-shed (Go-khirk men sc nikar aye, idle Gobind n<im 
dhar&ye ) thence they brought it to Brindu-ban and erected it on the site of the 
present temple near the Brahm kund. They went daily to the neighbouring 
villages (Brinda-ban being at that time an uninhabited forest) and to Mathura to 
beg; and one day a man in the city gave San&tan an image of Madan Mohan, 
which he took and set up near the Kali-dali Ghat on the Duhsasan hill. There, 

• too, he built for himself a little hut to live in and gave the place the name of the 
Pasukandan Ghat, because the road was so stoop and bad that no cattle could 
go along it* ( nichau unchau dekhi blsheehan Pasu-kaudan waft Ghat kahdi , tahnn 
bciithi mansukh lahdi). One day a merchant from Mult&n in the Panjab, a 
khattri by caste, named Bam Das, but more familiarly known as Kapuri, came 
down the river with a boat-load of merchandise bound for Agra, but stuck on a 
sand bank near the Kali-dak Ghat. After trying in vain for three days to get off, 
he determined to discover the local divinity and implore his assistance. So lie 
came on shore, climbed up the bill, and there found San&tan, who told him to 
address his prayer to Madan Mohan. He did so, and his boat immediately began 
to float, When he had sold all his goods at Agra he came and brought the 
price to Sanatan, who told him to build a temple with it. This he did and 
a Idcd the Ghat also, all of red stone. 

The temple, as we now see it, consists of a nave 57 foot long, with a choir 
of 20 feet square at the west end, and a sanctuary of the same dimensions 
beyond. The nave has three openings on either side and a square door at the 
east end, immediately outside of which tho ground lias a precipitous drop of 
some 9 or 10 feet; thus the only entrance is from the side. Its total height 
would seem to have been only about 22 feet, but its vaulted roof has entirely 
disappeared ; the upper part of the choir lower has also been destroyed. That 
surmounting the sacrarium is a plain octagon of curvilinear outline tapering 
towards .the summit. Attached to its south side is a tov’or-or owned chapel of 
similar character, but much more highly enriched, the whole of its exterior 
surface being covered with sculptured panels; its proportions are also much more 
elegant. Over its single door, which is at the cast end, is a Sanskrit inscription, 
given first in Bengali and then in Naaari characters, w ideh runs ns follows — 

O 

*|V uf^rTI 

afaaunfTa trfa u*a Teenr opfa: t 

safari fafaare^fafr n 

* This derivation is a very absurd one, A' : being a iVt ..m wor I Tho real name c i Mic 
Gh&t U the Sanskrit PraikanMa*;t, tnkco either ns p u.oue of Siva, ns nn epithet of the dill, 

1 stauding oat/ 
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after lie lmd obtained it from his brother-in-law, the Eajd of Jaypur. Tho 
Gosain whom he placed in charge was a Bengali from Murshidabad, by name 
Ram Kishor; the name of the present incumbent is Mohan Kishor. He has 
an endowment in land which brings in a yearly income of Rs. 27,000, The 
god is fed seven times a day, the two principal meals being the rdj-bhog at mid¬ 
day and the sag ana at sleeping time. At the other five only a light repast is 
offered, of sweetmeats, &e. ; these are called the mangal-drti , which takes place 
at dawn ; the dhtip, at 9 a. m. ; the sringdr , at 11 A. M. ; dMp } again at 3 P.M. ; 
and sandhydrti , at dusk. 

With reference to this temple, a curious anecdote is told in the Bhakta 
Mala of a devout Yaishnava, by name Bur Das. He was Governor (Amin) of 
Sand i la in Akbar’s reign, and on one occasion consumed all the revenues of 
his district in entertaining the priests and pilgrims at tho temple. The trea¬ 
sure chests were duly despatched to Delhi, but when, opened wore found to 
contain nothing but stones. Such exaggeratpd devotion failed to commend 
itself even to the Hindu minister, Todar Mull, who threw the enthusiast into 
prison; but the grateful god could not forget his faithful servant and 
speedily moved the indulgent emperor to order his release. The panegyric on 
Sur Das stands thus in the text of tho original poem : the explanatory narrative, 
as added by Priya Das, is too long to copy 
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Translation .—“ Joined together like two links in a chain are tho god Madau 
Mohan and Sur DA*, that paragon of excellence in verse and song, incarnation 
of the good and bench cent, votary of lladbti Krishan, master of mystic delights. 
Manifold liis songs of lovi'; the muse of love, queen of the nine, tamo dancing 
on foot 41 to the melodies that he uttered ; his persuasiveness as unbounded as 

* Each Has (the llimlu equivalent for the European Muse) has a special vehicle of its own, 
and the meaning appears to be that the Rus Srion&r, or Frotic Muse, alighted on (out the belter 
to catch the sound of his void?. 
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THE TF.OTLE OF GOFINA'TH. 


that of tho fabled twin brothers. Joined together like two links in a chain 
arc the god Mudan Mohan and ISur Das.” 

V-Ti'C temple of Gopinath, which may be slightly tho earliest of the series, 
is said to have been built by Raesil Ji, a grandson of the founder of the Shai- 
kh/uvat branch of the Kachliwfihd Thakurs. lie distinguished himself so greatly 
in the repulse of an Afghan invasion, that Akbar bestowed upon him the title 
of Darbari, with a grant of land and the important command of 1,250 horse. 
Ho also accompanied his liege lord, Raja Man Sink of Amber, against the 
Mew&r Rana Prat dp, and further distinguished himself in the expedition to 
Kabul. The date of his death is not known. The temple, of which he is the 
reputed founder, corresponds very closely both in style and dimensions with 
that of Madan Mohan, already described, and has a similar chapel attached to 
the south side of the sacrarium. It is, however, in a far more ruinous condition ; 
the nave has entirely disappeared ; the throe towers have been levelled with 
tin roof; and the entrance gateway of tho court-yard is tottering to its fall. 
Tlio special feature of the building is a curious arcade of three bracket arches-, 
serving apparently no construetural purpose, but merely added as an orna¬ 
mental screen to the south wall, which already had a fine boldly moulded plinth 
and required no further adornment. The terrace on which this arcade stands 
ha- a carved stone front, which had been buried for years, till I uncovered it. 
Tli ' choir arch is of handsome design, elaborately decorated with arabesque 
sculptures. It was partly concealed from view by mean she'ds which had been 
built up against it, all of which I caused to bo pulled down ; but the interior is 
still used as a stable, and Dio north side is blocked by tho modern temple. This 
was built'about the year 1821 by a Bengali Kayath, Nand Kumfir Glios, who 
also built the new temple of Madau Mohan. The votive offerings hero made 
an estimated at Rs. 3,000 a year, in addition to which there is an endowment 
yielding an annual income of Rs. l,200.f 

Tho temple of Jugal Kishor, tho fourth of tho old series, stands at the lower 
end of the town near the Kesi Ghat. Its construction is referred to tho year 
S'unbat 1684, i . .. 1627 A D., in tho reign of Jah&ngtr, and the founder’s name 
is prosorvod as Non-Karan. He is said to have been u Chaubdn Thukur; 
but it is not improbable that he was tho elder brother of Raesil, who built tho 
temple of Gopinitth. e-The choir, whiob is slightly larger than in the other 

* Tl,c lwin broilers are probably the tw.i Gttndlmrvau (benvonly miwloians), who woro 

i.iaamorpho^L into nrjuu trr, * till ro&Um-d by Krlulma to their proper form. 

+ ll: ‘- J <bu.b", where standi tho BmhmoUuva Pavilion, wa» purch««oa from tho 
tcioplo ot GopUiiUif uuvl lit null lisiblr to au uunual charge of 
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examples, being 25 feet square, has the principal entrance, as usual, at the east 
end, but is peculiar in having also, both north and south, a small doorway under 
a hood supported on eight closely-set brackets carved into the form of elephants. 
The nave has been completely destroyed. The choir arch is an interesting 
composition with a fan-light, so to speak, of pierced tracery in the head of the 
arch, and a group above representing Krishna supporting the Gobardhan hill. 
I had caused the whole of the building to be cleared out, removing from the 
upper room oi the tower an accumulation of pigeons’ dung more than four feet 
deep , and at my suggestion the municipal committee had rented the temple for 
a mpee a month to ensure its always being kept clean and unoccupied for 
the ready inspection ot visitors. As soon as I left the district, the new magis- 
tiate \otoed this arrangement, and I suppose the place is now once more a 
cattle shed. 


The somewhat later temple of Radha Ballabh has been already mentioned in 
the previous chapter. It is in itself a handsome building and is further of 
special architectural interest as the Inst example of the early eclectic style. The 
ground plan is much the same as in tho tomple of flarideva at Gobardhan and 
<lio work is ot the same character, but carried out on a larger scalo. The nave 
has an eastern facade, 34 feet broad, which is in three stages, the upper and 
lower Hindu, and tho one between them purely Muhammadan in character. 
Tho interior is a tine vaulted hall (63 ft. X 20 ft) with a double tier of open¬ 
ings north and south ; those in the lower story having brackets and architraves 
and those above being Muhammadan arches, as in the middle story of the front. 
These latter open into a narrow gallery with small clerestory windnv^p looking 
on to the street. Below, the three centre bays of the colonnade are open door¬ 
ways, and the two at either end are occupied by the staircase that leads to tho 
upper gallery. Some of the carved panels of the stone ceiling have fallen; but 
the outer roof, a steep gable, also of stone, is as yet perfect. Some trees how¬ 
ever have taken root between tho slabs and unless carefully removed must even¬ 
tually destroy it. r ihe actual shrine, or cella, as also at the tomple of Gobind 
Dova was demolished by Aurnngzcb and only the plinth remains, upon which a 
room has been built, which is used as a kitchen. As no mosque was ever erectod 
at Brinda-ban, it is not a lirtlc Grange that Mr. Fcrgusson in his History of 
Indiau architecrn % fch Q 8 of tUi« very locality, shoull ventur* 

“It does not appear proven that tin Uosh ins did wantonly throw down tho 
* temples of the Hindus, except when they wanted the materials for the erection of 
mosques or other buildings.” A thorough repair of roof, oaves and cast front 
would cost Us. 4,500, and as a typical example of architecture, tho building is 
worth the uulfay. A modern temple has been erected on tho south side, and 
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ORIGIN OF THE HINDU STKHARA. 


hie nave of tlie old fabric has long been entirely disused. In fact this is the last 
temple in the neighbourhood in which a nave was built at all. In the modern 
kt\ lc* it is so completely obsolete that its distinctive name even is forgotten. 

II)' se five temples form a most interesting architectural series, and if 
Mr. 1 ergusson had ever been able to visit Brinda-ban or to procure photographs 
of them, it is possible that he would not have found the origin of the Hindu 
sikhara such an inscrutable mystery as ho declares it to be. He conjectures 
that the external form may have been simply a constructural necessity result¬ 
ing from the employment internally of a very tall pointed horizontal arch, like 
that of the Treasury at Mycenae. But so far as my experience extends, no such 
arch was ever used in a Hindu temple. On the'co^ 4 " ry, the cella , over which 
tlu- sikhara is built, is separated from the more**jq ~>art of the building by 
a " 1 ^ wa ^ P^R’ced only by a doorway small eno- to be easily closed ; while 
the chamber itself is of no great height and j covered in with a vaulted ceil¬ 
ing, as to tho shape of which nothing could bo learnt from a view of the sikhara 
oui-i lo ; and vice Tevsd. JThus at the great temple of Gobind Deva the central 
dome of the nave (or porch as Mr. Fergusson very inappropriately calls it) is 
pm leet ; but it is impossible to determine from thence with any certainty what 
would have been the outline and proportions of the tower that the architect 
propped to raise over it. I have no question in my own mind that the origin 
of tho sikhara is to be found in the Buddhist stupa. Nor do I detect auy violent 
break m the development. tThe lower story of the modern temple which, though 
most commonly square, is occasionally, as in the Madan Mohan and Radik 
allabh examples, an octagon, and therefore a near approach to a circle, is 
represen *d by the masonry plinth of the relic-mound; the high curvilinear 
roof b; the, welling contour of the earthen hill, and the pinnacle with its 
peculiar base by the Buddhist rails and umbrella on the top of a Dagoba. \ 
10111 orl 8^ na l stupa to the temple of Parsvandth at Khajurao of the llth 
century, the towers of Madan Mohan and Jugal Kishor at Brinda-ban of the 

h ’ iU ; d the tem ^ of Vishvcshvar at Bandas, the gradation seems to be 
. and continuous. 

. , ^ snia ** er tem pl®8 some have been casually mentioned in connection 
, t M ‘ ir louuders - Though of ancient date, they have been often renewed 
^' 110 ! T c0 * a ^ architectural merit. The same may be said of the 
M 1 temple of Sringar Bat, near the Madan Mohan, which, however, 
J au annual income of Rs, Id,500, divided among three shareholders, 
rVl-'i U ^ 10 re %ions services for font- months at a time. The village 
’ n ^ ut 0,1 the opposite bank of tho rivor, including the sacred grove 
ol Bel-lam, forms part 0 f the endowment. 
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The temple of Radha D&modar has a special claim to distinction irom the 
fact that it contains the ashes of Jiva, its founder, as also of his two uncles, 
the Gosdins Rupa and Sandtan, the founders of the temple of Gobind Deva, 
who in their life-time had expressed a wish to be buried together within its 
precincts. Their joint anniversary is celebrated in the montn of S-iwan, when 
the three shrines are visited by great crowds of Bengalis, who, According to 
custom, make each some small offering. The proceeds useu to be divided be¬ 
tween the priests of the two temples ; but in 1875, the Radhd Damodai Mahaut 
made an attempt to engross the whole by excluding the Gobind Deva P eo P 0 
from any participation in the ceremony. The plea advanced was that they 
were renegades from Vaiahnavism since the time that they had complied with 
the Jay pur Maharaja’s order and marked their foreheads with the thiee 
horizontal lines that indicate a votary of Siva. This exclusion was naturally 
resented by tlio Gobind Deva Mahant, who claimed the immemorial right of 
free access to his founder’s tomb, and as there seemed cause to antic ip at that 
the two rival factions would come to blows, precautions were taken to suppiess 
all external manifestations whatever, much to the chagrin ot the RiidLii Damo- 
dar claimants, who had proparod to signalize their triumph by a display of 
exceptional rnagmficcnco. 


Of the modem temples, five claim special notico. The first in timo of 
erection is tlio temple of Krishna Chandrama, built about the year 1810, at a 
co?t of 25 lakhs, by the wealthy Bengali Kayath, Krishna Chandra Siuh, bettor 
known as the Lulu Biibu It stands in a large court-yard, which is laid out, 
not very tastefully, as a garden, and is enclosed by a lofty wall of solid masonry, 
with an arched gateway at either end.* The building is of quadrangular torin, 
160 feet in length, with a front central compartment of three arches and a 
lateral colonnade of five bays reaching back on either side towards the cellu, 
Tko workmanship throughout is of cxcellont character, and the stone lias been 
carefully selected. The two towers, or sikharas , arc singularly plain, but have 
been wisely so designed that their smooth polished surface ma\ remain unsullied 
by rain and dust. 

The founder’s ancestor, B&bu Murii Mohan Siuh, son ol one Hui Krishna 
Siuh, was a wealthy merchant aud landed proprietor at Kaiuli in MurshidabaJ. 
His heir, Bihdri Lai Sinli, had throe sons, UiVlhft Gobind, Gangd Gobind, 
and B&dlnl Charan : of these, the last-named, on inheriting his «huro of tho 
paternal estate, broke off connection with tho rest of the family and has drop- 
ped out of sight., R&dhd Gobind took service under A11 till »*dt Klmn $nd 
Siruj-ud-daula, Nawftba of Mursbiduhnd, and w»us b}' them promoted to posts 
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THE LALX B AlBU. 

of high honour. A rest-house for travellers and a temple of Radha Ballabb, 
, e founded, are still in.existence. He died without issue, leaving his 
vrvJ < ’ lf r°,k' S brother, Gahga Gobiud, who took a prominent part in the 
, .!f° n 01 tho Ben S al settlement under Lord William Bentinck, in 1828. He 
-m. t a number of dharmsdlds for the reception of pilgrims and four temples 
at Han.chandr.pnr in Nadiyfi. These latter have all been washed away by 
m •^, V ' er ’ , Ut Bie * ma ges °f the gods were transferred to Kandi. He also 
n 1 n lUUC f. CVeral Sanskrit schools in Nadiyd ; and distinguished himself by 
" extraordinary pomp with which he celebrated his father’s obsequies, spend- 
g, moreov, r, every year on the anniversary of his death a lakh of rupees 

rtr iT anC68 ’ Gang, ‘ ° 0,jind ’ S 80n * Pnin Wtaa Sinh, still far. 
J K r ir OB V na o nifiCCnt p0trim0n y bofore ifc VO«od in succession to bis 
’ V °i ,r“ d I a Smh ’ better knoWn under the soubriquet of ‘ the Ldla 
Wrtvvear! ^ “ Eur,,W! ' in and then in Orisu, and, when about 

with hk t f tt f\?T t0 SRttU,iU thC b ° ly knd ° fl3ra j- fu connexion 
l ! m ? e . at Ermda ' han ho founded also a rest-house, where a lar<r Q 
U111 , ? r 0t 1,1 gnms arG stl11 tla! ly fed ; tho annual cost of the whole ostablish- 
men bemg as is stated, Rs. 22,000. He also enclosed the sacred tanks at 
iu. u- -und With handsome ghdts and terraces of stone at the cost of a hkh 

. JUraW " C i ^ f'^hi Bdbu spent as a worldling in tho Mathura dis 
tnct, he contrived to buy up all the villages most noted as places o " 

; :; s l e Z amniddrs were assured that ho had no pecunL/objectYn v^ 

:l.° nl tbc tr,ct preservation of tho hallowed spots. A<nnn as in the 7 
] Vr ', " 1U ; tl ‘°f Would become the secluded haunts of tho ’monkey and the 
1 • cock, while the leaner proprietors would remain nndisturbed the hannv 

Z2ZZ* .’ T “ Tl “ ll ”’ " is “ - *- 5s 

,, ud 1 01 another at a P nc « i( i every caso far below the real value 

_ ^stances for a purely nominal sum. However binding his fair 

s** . .- *“ »«» 

Laid I3dbu margnya, ghora dosh lagdyc, 

I'iMJi kd kiia paid; iiidhi son ko basao V 







THE L&LA BJlBU’S ESTATE. 




promises may have been on the conscience of the pious Babu, they were never 
recorded on paper, and therefore are naturally ignored by his absentee descend¬ 
ants and their agents, from whom any appeal ad misericordiam on the part of 
tho impoverished representatives of the old owners of the soil meets with very 
scant consideration. The villages which he acquired in the Mathura district 
arc fifteen in number, viz., in the Kosi Pargana, Jau; in Chliata, Nandganw, 
Barsana, Sanket, Karhela, Garlii, and Hathiya ; and in the home pargana, 
Mathura, Jait, Maholi, and Nabi-pur ; all these, except the last, being more 
or less places of pilgrimage. To these must be added the four Gujar villages of 
Pirpur, Gulalpur, Chamar-garhi, and Dhiinri. For Nandganwho gave Rs. 900 ; 
for Barsana, Rs. 600; for Sanket, Rs. 800; and for Karhela, Rs. 500 ; tho annual 
revenue derived lrom thcso places being now as follows ; from Nandgiiuw, 
11s. 6,712 ; lrom Barsana, Rs. 3,109 ; from Sanket, Rs. 1,642 ; and from Karhela, 
Rs. 1,900. It may also bo noted that payment was invariably mado in Brindd- 
ban rupees, which are worth only thirteen or fourteen anas each. The Babu 
further purchased seventy-two villages in Aligarh and Bulandshahr from 
Raja Bir Siub, Chauhdn ; but twelve of these were sold at auction in the time 
of his heir, Babu Sri Ndrdyan Sinli. This latter, beiDg a minor at his father’s 
death, remained tor a time under the tutelage of his mother, tho Rani Kaitani, 
who again, on his decease, when only thirty years old, managed the estate till 
the coming of age of the two sons whom his widows had been specially autho¬ 
red to adopt, iho elder of the two, Pratdp Chandra, founded an English 
cc mol «it Kandi and dispensary at Calcutta. He was for some time a Mem- 
or ot the Legislative Council of Bengal, received from Government the title 
? 1 U an d was enrolled as a Companion of the Star of India. He died 
in 867, leaving four sons, Giris-chandra (sinco dcceasod) Puran-chandra, 
vanti-chandra, and Sarad-chandra. The younger brother, Isvar-chandra, w ho 
died in I 860 , left an only son, Indra-ehandra, who now enjoys half the 
estate, the other half being divided betwepn bis three cousins. During their 
minoiity the property was under the control of the Court of Wards ; the Geno- 
ial Manager being Mr. Robert Harvey of Calcutta. The gross rental of tho 
lands in the Mathura district is Rs. 76,738, upon which the Government de¬ 
mand, including the 10 per cent, cess, is Rs. 49,190. Tho value of the property 
when taken in charge was estimated at Rs. 2,40,193; it has now increased to 
Rs. 3,80,892. \ 

The great temple, founded by Seths Gobiud Das and Radba Krishan, 
brothers of the famous millionaire Bakhtin Cliand, is dedicated to Rang Ji, or 
Sri Ranga Nath, that being tho special name of Vishnu most allcotod by 
Rumftnuja, the founder of tho Sri Sampradaytu It is built in the Madras 
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THE SETH’b TEMPLE. 


style, in accordance with plans supplied by their guru, the great Sanskrit 
scholar, Swami ftang&cb&rya, a native of that part of India.* 

The works were commenced in 1845 and completed in 1851, at a cost 
of 45 lakhs of rupees. The outer walls measure 773 feet in length, by 440 in 
breadth, and enclose a fine tank and garden in addition to the actual temple- 
court. This latter has lofty gate-towers, or gopuras , covered with a profusion 
of coarse sculpture. In front of the god is erected a pillar, or dhvaja stambha , 
of copper gilt, sixty feet in height, and also sunk some twenty-four feet more 
below the surface of the ground. This alone cost Rs. 10,000. The principal 
or western entrance of the outer court is surmounted by a pavilion, ninety- 
three feet high, constructed in the Mathura style after the design of a native 
artist. In its graceful outlines and the elegauce of its reticulated tracery, it 
presents a striking contrast to the heavy and misshapen masses of the Madras 
4/opura, which rises immediately in front of it. A little to one side of the 
entrance is a detached shed, in which the god's rath , or carriage, is kept. It 
is an enormous wooden tower in several stages, with monstrous effigies at the 
corners, and is brought out only once a year in the month of Cliait during the 
festival of the Brahinotsav. The mela lasts for ten (lays, on each of which the 
god is taken in state from the temple along the road, a distance of 690 yards, 
to a garden where a pavilion has been erected for bis reception. The proces¬ 
sion h :ii ways attended with torches, music, and incense, and some military 
display contributed by the Raja of Bharatpur. On the day, when the rath is 
used, the image, composed of the eight metals, is seated in the centre of the car, 
with at tendant Brahmans standing on either side to fan it with chauries . Each 
of the Seths, with the rest of the throng, gives ail occasional hand to the ropes by 
which die ponderous machine is drawn : and by dint of much exertion, the 
distance is ordinarily accomplished in the space of about two and-a-half hours. 
On the evening of the following day there is a grand display of firo-works, to 
which nil the European residents of the nation are invited, and which attracts 
a large crowd of natives from the country round about. On other days when 
the rath is not brought out, the god lias a wide choice of vehicles, being borne 

II* f miniated some. of Rfcmaiiuja'tf worlds from the language of Southern India into 
San in it, o \A v,;u the author of two polemical treatises in defence of the orthodoxy of 
V:\ishnnvHin. The first is a pamphlet entitled DurjaniL-kiui-pnnolu.iarta, which wa.* written 
er an answer to eight questions propounded for solution by the Suivite Fnudita of Jay pur. The 
MahftrAjn not being dopvinccd had a rejoinder published under the name of Sajjana-mauo* 
mmuijuni! .vhid. elicited a more olnharntc work from the Sv/fum, < a!ltd Vyimoha-vidrSvanah), 
in whiob h* brought together a great number < f text from the canonical Scriptures of the 
Hindus in support of Vi« own views and in refutation of those ul his opponent:. Ho died on 
the '2Cih of Match, 1874. 
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now on a palki, a richly gilt c tabernacle, 5 ( punya-lcothi ), a throne (sinhdsan) , or 
a tree, cither the kadamb, or the tree of Paradise (kalpci-vriksha') ; now on 
some de/ni-god r ns the sun or the moon, Garura, Hanutnun, or Sesha ; now 
again on some animal, as a horse, an elephant, a lion, a swan, or the fabulous 
eight-footed arabhn . The ordinary cost of one of these celebrations is about 
Its. 5,000, while the annual expenses of the whole establishment amount to no 
less than Its. 57,000, the largest item in that, total being IK 30,000 for the lb y/ f 
or food, which after being presented to the god is then consumed by iho pri. -is 
or given away in charity. Every day 500 of the Sri Vaishnava sect are fed 
at tlio temple, and < very morning up to ten o’clock a dole of flour is given to 
anyone ot any denomination who chooses to apply for it. 

The endowment consists of thirty-three villages, yielding a gross income 
ol Its. 1,17,000, on which the Government demand amounts to IK *54,000. 
Ot the thirty-three villages, thirteen, including one quarter of Brinda-han, are 
in the Mathura, and twenty in tho Agra district. The votive offerings amount 
on an average to IK 2,000 a year, and there is further a sum invested in rhe 
funds which yields in annual interest as much as IK 11,800. In 1808, the 
whole estate was transferred bv the Sw&mi—the deed of transfer bearing a 
stamp ol K*. 2,000—to a committee of management, who on his death were 
bound to appoint a successor. This arrangement was necessitated by tin bad 
conduct ol his sou Srinivasacharya—named according to family custom after 
iho grandfntlu*r who far from being a scholar like his father, is barclv edu¬ 
cated up to the ordinary level of his countrymen ; while his profligacy is open 
and notorious. Immorality and priestly dignity, it is true, are not universally 
accounted as incompatible qualities; but the scandal in his case is augmented 
by the ceremonial pollution he incurs from his habit of familiar intercourse 
with the lowest classes of the people, while his reckless extravagance knows 
no bounds. Since his father’s death ho receives a fixed allowance for his 
maintenance; hut another Guru has been brought up from Madras to conduct 
the temple services, and the estate is entirely under the control of the commit¬ 
tee. Thi* consists of sis members, of whom the most active is 8elh N.irm.nu 
Das. lie is also appointed general attorney for the trustees, and. all the \ ; i ' ; 
property, valued at about 20 lakhs, is entered in his name. Since iho new 
arrangom nt, there bus been no falling mV in tho 1 n ! >ur of the festivals nr 
in the lib. rulitv with which the dill* rent charities are maintain. *!, while m. tl , 
sumo time the estate bus been improved and the cost of o.stnblBLmiom reduced. 

Of the villages that form the endowment, throe in Malmhiin and two in 
Jalcsur wer® confen ed oil the temple by Kujii M&n Sinlt td'Juvptir. Though 
the lawful heir to tho >krone, he never took his .seat up* n it. Uow.-uilm 
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posthumous son of Raja Prithi Sinli, on whose death, in 1779 A. O., the surviv¬ 
in'.,' brother, Prat&p Sinli, claimed the succession. The nephew’s right was sub¬ 
sequently upheld by Thiulat Rao Sindhia, but the yoimg prince was devoted 
to letters and religion, and on being assured of an annual income of Us. 30,000 
lie gladly relinquished the royal title and retired to Brindd-ban. Here lie spoilt 
the remainder of his days in the practice of the most rigid austerities, till death 
overtook him at the age of 70, in 1848. For 27 years he had remained sitting 
cross-legged in one position, uever moving from his seat but once a week when 
nature compelled him to withdraw. Five days before his death he predicted 
his coming end and solemnly bequeathed to the Seth the care of his old ser¬ 
vants ; one of whom, Lakshmi Narayan Byas, was manager of the temple estate, 
til! his death in ls74. 

If the effect of the Seths’ lavish endowment is impaired by the ill-judged 
adoption of a foreign style of architecture, still more is this error apparent In 
the temple of Radlm Hainan^completed within the last few years. The founder 
is bah Kuudan Lai, of Lakhnau, who has built on a design suggested by the 
modern secular buddings of that city. The principal entrance to the court- 
1 r-l is, m a grandiose way, decidedly effective ; aud tile temple itself is con* 
meted of the most costly materials and fronted with a colonnade of spiral 
marble pillars, each si,aft being of a single piece, which though rather too 
attenuated are unquestionably elegant. The mechanical execution I. n U»- - . 
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each shaft being a single piece of stone, brought from the Pabarpur qnariv in 
Bharatpur territory. The building is raised on a high and enriched plinth, 
and the entire design is singularly light and graceful. Its cost has been three 
lakhs. 


The temple of Radha Gopal, built by the Maharaja of Gwaliar, under 
the direction of his guru Brahmach&ri Giri-dlrari Das, is also entitled to some 
special notice. The interior is an exact counterpart of an Italian,church and 
"ould be an excellent model for our architects to follow, since it secures 
to perfection both free ventilation and a softened light. It consists of a nave 
feet long, with four aisles, two ou either side, a sacrarium 21 fs in depth 
and a narthex of the same dimensions at the entrance. The outer aisles of the 
nave, instead of being closed in with solid walls, have open arches’stopped 
only with wooden bars ; and the tier of windows above gives on to a balcony 
and verandah. Thus any glare of light is impossible. The building was 
opened for religious service in 1860, and as it stands bas cost four lakhs of 
iiipecs. Die exterior has a meau and unsightly appearance, which might be 
\iuUd by the substitution of reticulated stone tracery for the wooden bars of 
t it outei .riches below and a inoro substantial balcony and verandah in j;-u of 
pi( i nt lickely erection above. An entrance gateway is now being added. 


Tl n^ Ue J , rC * U Brimhi-ban no secular buildings of anv great antiquity, 
e oldest u the court, or Gkeru, as it is called, of Sawai Jay Sinh, the founder 

, lna(ie Bl >uJa-bau an occasional residence during the timo 
W „ " aS 6overnoir 0,1 ‘l" 5 Province of Agra (1721-1728). It i> a kir n. 
J a tC ° l ‘ eosure wlBl a pavilion at one end consisting of two aisles divide ! inlo 
Ht J.ns by piers 0 f coupled columns of rod sandstone. The river front of the 
ton n has a spccession ofghdt* reaching lbr a distance at .about a mile aml-a-half. 

a ir beauty has been greatly marred by the religious mendicants who have 
taken possession of all the graceful stone kiosques and utilized them for cooking 
places, blocking up the arches with mud walls and blackening the curved work 
wail Ihe smoke of their fires. I cleared Wit * great many', but left tin, task 
unfinished. The one highest up the stream is the Kftli-mardun Gluii null iho 
kadutnb tree from which Krishna plunged into tho water to encounter the 
great serpent Kuliya; and the lowest at the other end is Kosi GhiU, where lie 
slew the equine demon of that name. Near the latter are two handsome man¬ 
sions built by tho Ranis Kishori and Licblimi, consorts of limy it .Si nil and 
Randliir Sinh. two stiecessivo Rajas of Bharatpur. lu holii the arrangement 
is identical with that ol a nrediieval colleger, carried out on a nriniuiuro scale 
but will, exilvmc eh,i OmtiuB of derail. The I, u ;I, ■ , , 

of a quadrangle, with au enriched gateway, in .l,o ou.tre or on* t out mid 
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THE GANG A MOHAN KUNJ. 


opposite it the chapel, of more imposing elevation than the ordinary domestic 
apartments, which constitute the two flanks of the square. In Hum Lachmi’s 
kunj (such being the distinctive name for a building of this character), the 
temple front is a very rich and graceful composition. It has a colonnade of 
five arches standing on a high plinth, which, like every part of the wall surface, 
is covered with the most delicate carving, and is shaded above by unusually 
broad eaves which have a wavy pattern on their under-surface and are sup¬ 
ported on bold brackets. The work of the elder Hani is of much plainer cha¬ 
racter ; and a third kunj, which stands a little lower down the river, close to 
the temple of Dhir Samir,* built by Thakur Badan Sink, the father of Suraj 
Mall, the first of the Bharatpur Raja*, though large, has no architectural pre¬ 
tensions whatever. The most striking of the whole series is, however, the 
Gang;! Mohan Kunj, built in the next generation by Gang&, Suraj Mali’s 
lhmi. The river front, which is all that was ever completed, lias a high and 
ma^-ve basement story, which on the land side, as seen from the interior of 
the court, becomes a mere plinth for the support of a majestic double cloister 
with broad and lofty arch and massive clustered pier. The style is precisely 
the same as that wh»ch prevails in the Garden Palace at Dig, a work of the 
same chief: who, however rude and uncultured himself, appears to have been 
abb* to appreciate and command the services of the highest available talent 
whothei in the arts of war or peace. His son, Ratn Sinh, would seem to have 
inherited hi- father’s architectural proclivities, for lie had commenced what 
promised to be a very large and handsome mausoleum for the reception of his 
own funeral ashes, but died before the work bad advanced beyond the first 
story. This is in one of the large gardens outside the town beyond the Madan 
Mohan temple, and has not been touched since his death. 

A few years ago the town was exceedingly dirty and ill kept ; but this 
si ate of things ceased from the introduction of a municipality. The conser¬ 
vancy arrangements are now of a most satisfactory character, and all the 
streets of any importance have been either paved or metalled. r Ihis unambi¬ 
tious. but mo < e, vmial, work has, up to the present time, absorbed, almost all 
the surplus income ; the only exception being a huuso, intended to serve both 
for municipal meeting - and also for the reception of European visitors, which 

In nutiuu of the title of this temple, which means literally ‘n soft breeze,’ lake tlm 
xo) lowing liuc from the Gft& Gobi ml a of Jnyab vu : — 

Dhira-tamirv Yamund-tire vattUi o«nc rana-iiuili. 
which may lie thus translated— 

Ho in waiting, fluwer-bogaHandrd, bent nth the forc»U trees, 

\VL “.; o cool acruatf the Jacrtmtft steals the *ott delicious bruezo. 
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I had not quite completed at the time of my transfer. It is in Indian »t\lc 
with carved stono pillars and arches to the verandah and pierced tracer} in 
the windows. As the ground about it had also been taken up ior a garden, 
the whole would have formed a conspicuous ornament to the official quarter 
of the town, where all the other buildings are on the conventional and singu¬ 
larly prosaic D. P. W. type. Education, as conducted on European principles, 
has never made much way in the town, in spite of the efforts ot the committee 
to promote it by the establishment of schools of different grades. >Som< of 
these have been closed altogether. The Tahsili school, completed in 1868 at a 
cost of Rs. 3,710, which included a donation of Rs. 500 from Swami Ranga- 
charya, the head of the Setlds temple, still continues and has a room also for 
some Anglo-vernacular classes; but the number of pupils, though variable, is 
never very large. The children hud it more lucrative and amusing to hang 
about the "temples and act as guides to the pilgrims and sight-seers. The dis¬ 
pensary, also opened in 1868, cost the small sum of only Rs. 1,9-K>, but as \i t 
it has bad no accommodation for in-door patients. As such a large number of 
people come to Brinda-ban simply, for the sake of dying there, while of the 
resident population nearly one-half are professed celibates, the proportion-of 
births to deaths is almost in inverse ratio to that which prevails elsewhere ; a 
circumstance which might well startle anyone who Was unacquainted with tho 
exceptional character of tho locality. The municipal income for the year 
1871-72 was Rs. 17,549, which may be regarded as a fair average. Of this 
sum, Rs. 1G ; G06 were derived from octroi collections ; the tax on articles ot 
food alone amounting to Rs. 13,248. These figures indicate very clearly, what 
might also be inferred from the preceding sketch, that there is no local trade or 
manufacture, and that the town is maintained entirely by its temples and religi¬ 
ous reputation. There was a mint ( Talesdl) established here by Daulat Kuo 
Sindhia, iu 1786, whence the name of the street called the Taks&Kwali-GMi. 
'VS hen the Juts were in possession of the country, they transferred it to BlliUllt- 
pur, where what are called Brind6-baui rupees are still coined. They are espe¬ 
cially used at weddings, nud when there are many such festivities going on, tho 
coin is sometimes valued at as much as 13 anas, but ordinarily sells tor 
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BRINDA’-BAN CALENDAR. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IX. 

Calendar of Local Festivals at BrindX-ban. 
C/iait Sudi (April ]—15). 


1. Client Sudi 3. Gangaur : adoration of Ganpati and Gauri, In the 

older Sanskrit calendars this day is generally named Saublmgya Sayana, and 
is appropriated to a special devotion in honour of the goddess Aruiulhati 
which is recommended to be practised by all women who desire to lead a happy 
married life and escape the curse of early widowhood. At the present day 
the oblations to Gauri are accompanied by the repetition of the following un¬ 
couth formula, in commemoration of a liani of Ud’aypur, who, after enjoying 
a life of the utmost domestic felicity, had the further happiness ofdying at the 
same moment as her husband :_ 

^Rf SRlfe $ RUcFT % trj ^ Tr \ cRt ofTwlT^ ^ ^ 

TOT TTTTTOT GW H TloIR RUT | 

2. Chait Sudi 9.—Rdm Navami. Kama’s birthday. 

3. Cheat Sudi 11.—Phul doL 


BaisAkh (April — May), 


4. BaudUi Sudi 3.—Akliay Tij. Among agriculturists, the day for set¬ 
tling the accounts of tho past harvest. Visits are paid to tho imam; of Bibiiri 
which on this festival only has the whole body exposed. The ceremony is hence 
call J ‘ Chandan Mgu ha darsan,’ as the idol, thougl, besmeared with sandal-wood 
{chandan), has no clothing {bmjd). The temple bhog on this day consists exolu- 
sively of kukri, ( a kind of cucumber) ddl, and a mash made of wheat barley 
and chand ground up and mixed with sugar and gh{. ’ ' ’ 



/. Baisdkh Sudi 14.—-Narsinh avatar. 

Jeth (May — June), 
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9. Jeth Badi 5.—Tlie same, but at ni^lit, 

' © 

10. Jeth Badi 11.—Has Mandat. 

11. Jeth Sitdi 5.—Jal Jatra. 

On the full moon of Jeth, Gaj-gralia ka Mela: representation of a fight 
between an elephant and a crocodile in the tank at the back of the Seth’s temple. 

Asdrh ( June — July), 

12. Asdrh Sudi 2. Rath Jatra. The god’s collation, o vbhog, consists on 
this day only of mangoes, jdman fruit and chand . 

13. Asdrh full moon. —Dluo dhio ka mela at Madan Mohan, followed by 
the Pavan Pariksha. 

Srdvan {July — August). 

14. Srdvan Badi 5.—B&dha Ramau Ji ka dhio dhio. Mourning for the 
death of Gosain Gepal Bhatt, the founder of the temple. 

lo. Srdvan Badi 8 .—Gokuhinand ka dluo dhio. Mourning for the death 
of Gos&in Gokulanand. 

lb*. Srdvan Sudi 3.—Hitidol, or Jhul-jatra. Swinging festival. 

17. Srdvan Sudi 9.—Fair at the Brahm lvund. 

18. Srdvan Sudi 11.—Pavitra-dharan, or presentation of Brahmanical 
threads. 

19. Srdvan full moon .—Fair at the Gyan gudari. 

Bhddon {August — September.) 

20. Bhddon Badi 8.—Janm Ashtami. Krishna's birthdav. 

21. Bhddon Badi 9.—Climbing a grousv pole, which is set up outside the 
temple of Rang Ji, with a dhoti, a lota, five sera of sweetmeats, and Rs. 5 on the 
top, for the man who can succeed in getting them. This takes place in the after¬ 
noon. lu the evening, the Nundotsav, or festival in honour of Nando, is held 
at the Sringiir-bat, and continued through the high* with music and dancing- 

22. Bhddon Sudi 8.—Radhd Ashtami. Rndlui's birthdav. A large 
assemblage also at the Mauni Dus ki tatti by the Nidh-ban, in honour of a 
saint who kept a vow of perpetual silence. 

23. Bhddon Sudi 11.—Jal jholni mela, or Kurwatni, ‘the turning ui iho 
god 1 in Lii* four month's sleep. 
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BRINDA’-BAN CALENDAR. 
Kuvdr (; September— October). 



24. Kuvdr Badi 11.—Festival of the Sanjhi, lasting for five days ; and 
mela at the Brahm kund. 

25. Kuvdr Sudi 1. -D.in Lila at the Gyan-gudari and mela of the Kalpa- 
vriksha. 

26. Kuvdr Sudi 10.—The Dasahara. Commemoration of fi&ma’s conquest 
of Lanka. 

27. Kuvdr Sudi 11.—Perambulation. 

Kartik ( October — November ). 

28. Kartik new moon .—Dipotsav, or festival of lamps. 

20. Kdrtik Sudi 1.—Anna-kut, as at Grobardhan. 

30. Kartik Sudi 8. — Perambulation and Go-charan. 

31. Kartik Sudi 12.—.Festival of the Davunal, or forest-conflagration (see 
page 5 <3 ). 

32. Kartik Sudi ' 3.—Festival of Kesi Danav (see page 60 ). 

3..i. Kaihk Sudi 14, iNag-lila : at the Kali-mardan Ghat witli procession 
of boats. 

34. Kdrlik full moon. Fair at Bhat-rond (seo page 173). 

Agcclm ( November — December). 

35. Agahn Badi 1.—ByAble-M-mela, or marriage feast, at the Ras 
Mandal and Chain Ghfti. 

36. Agutin Uadi 3.—Bum lilu. 

37. Agahn full moon.-Dim ji-ka-mela, in honour of Bahrain. 

• i.s. Agahn Sudi 5.—Biliari jamnotsav, or birth of Bilhri; also the Bha- 
rat-milap, 

Pde (December—January), 

■Ih. /‘tU Sudi 5 to 11.—Dhanur-in4s oisav, observed at the Seth’s temple 
with proeofesiouB i-suing from the Vaikunth gate: ‘Dbanjr’ being the sign 
Sagittarius Throughout the month distribution of khichri (pulse and rice) *ig 
M, ade at the temple of Kadba Ballabh. 
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ilagh ( January — February ). 

40. Mdgh Sudi 5.— Basantotsav. The spring festival„ 

Phdlgun (February — March). 

41. Phdlgun Dadi 11.— Festival at the Man-sarovar, 

42. Phdlgun Sudi 11. —Phul dol. 

43. Phdlgun full moon .—The Holi or Carnival. 

Chait Badi {March 15 th to 31 st). 

44. Chait Badi 1.—Dburendi or sprinkling of the Holi-powder, and Dol jatra. 

45. Chait Badi 5.—Kali dahan and phul dol 

46. Brahmotsav. Festival at the Seth’s temple, beginning Chait Badi 2, 
and lasting ten days. 


1 

2 


3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


15 

16 

17 


II. —List of River-sidts Ghats at BrindA-ban. 


Madan Ter Ghat, built by Pandit 
Moti Lai. 

Ram-gol Ghat, built by the Gosain 
of the temple of Bihari Ji. 
KAli-dnha Ghat, built by Holkar 
R&o. 

Gopal Ghat, built by Madan Pal, 
Raja of Ivurauli 

NAblmw&la Gliflt, built by Rmil 
Him Sinh of Nab ha. 

Praskandan Ghat, re-built by Go- 
sAins of temple of Madan Malian. 
Suraj Ghat. 

Konya Ghat, said to be named after 
certain Gos&ins from Kol. 

Jugal Ghat, built by Hari Dus and 
Gobind Das, ThAkcurs. 

Dlaisar GhAt. 

Nava Ghat, built by Gosain Bhajan 

Sri-ji GhAt, built by Raja of Jaypur. 
Bihur GhAt built by Appa Ram, 
from the Dakhiiu 

TJlnirawara Ghat, built by Raj& 
Randhir Sinli of DliUra, 

NAgnri l>As. 

Bliim GhAt, built bv the RfijA of 
Kota. 

And ha (t. e , the dark or covered ) 
Ghat, built by Raja MAn, of Jay- 
pur. 


18 Tehriwara Ghat, built bv the Raja 

of Tehri. 

19 Imla GhAt. 

20 BardwAn Ghat, built by a Raja of 

Bard wan. 

21 BkrwAra Ghat. 

22 RAnawat Ghat, built bv the RAna 

of Udaypur. 

23 SingAr Ghat, built bv the Gosain 

of the temple of Singdrbat. 

24 Ganga Mohan Ghat, " built by 

Ganga, Raui of Siiraj Mall, of 
Bhuratpur. 

25 Gobind Ghat, built bv Raja Man, 

of Jaypur. 

26 Himmat BabAdur’s GhAt, built by 

GosAin Himmat Bahadur (see 
Chapter XI). 

27 Chit- Ghat or Chain GhAt, built by 

Malhtvr RAo, Holkar, 

28 Hanumun GhAt, built by SawAi Jay 

Sinh, of Ja \ pur. ’ 

29 Bhaunra GhAt, built by SawAi Jay 

Sinh, of Jaypur. 

30 Kishor Rani's Ghat, built by 

Kishori, Rani of Siiraj Mull oi 
BLaratpor. 

31 Pandawam Ghat, built by Ohau- 

dhari Jagamiath of Lakhnau. 

32 Kesi Ghat, built by the Bliimitpur 

Rjiui, Laohhmi, 
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BBINDA-BAN MAH ALL AS. 


III. Names of Mahallas, or City Quarters, at Brinda'-ban. 


1 Gydn Gudari. 

2 Gopesvar Mabddeva. 

3 Bansi-bat. 

4 Gopinath Bagb. 

5 Bazar Gopimith, 

6 Brahra-kund, 

7 Radha Nivds. 

8 Kesi Ghat. 

9 Radha Raman. 

10 Nidli-ban. 

11 Pathar-pura. 

12 Nagara Gopindth. 

13 Gherd Gopinath. 

14 Nagara Gopdl. 

15 Cbir Ghat. 

10 Mandi Darwdza. 

17 Ghcra Gobind Ji. 

18 Nagara Gobind Ji. 

10 Gali Taksdr. 

20 Ram Ji Dwdra. 

21 Bazar Kanthivv&ra ( i, e., sellers of 

varies and necklaces ). 

22 Sewa Kunj. 

23 Kunj Gali. 

24 B y as ku Gherd. 

25 &ingdr-bat. 

2" Ibis Mandal. 

27 Kiahor-pura. 

28 Dhobiwdri Gali. 

20 liangi Lai ki Gali. 

30 StilJian Milt ft Gali (i. e., street of 

dried up small-pox). 

31 Purina Shalli* ( i . e. } old town). 
Lariawdri Gali. 

33 Gabdua ki Gali, 


34 Gobardhan Darwaza. 

35 Ahir-pdrd. 

36 Dusdit (the name, it is said, of a 

sub-division of the Sanddh tribe ). 

37 Mahalla Barwdra (from the number 

of bar trees). 

38 Ghera Madan Mohan. 

§0 Bihdri-pura. 

40 Purohit-wara. 

41 Mani-pdra. 

42 Gautam-pdra. 

43 Ath-khamba. 

44 Gobind bdgh. 

45 Lei Bazdr. ( the blanket mart ).* 

46 Retiya Bazar. 

47 Ban-kliandi Maliudeva. 

48 Chliipi ki Gali. 

49 Raewdri Gali ^ occupied by Bhdts, 
or bards, who arc always distin¬ 
guished by the title Rue ), 

50 Bun dele ka Bugh, Bundela is 
tbe god propitiated in time of 
cholera. He is always represent¬ 
ed as riding on a horse. When 
small-pox, the twin scourge of 
India, is raging, an ass is the 
animal to which offerings are 
made. 

51 Mathurd Darwaza. 

52 Ghera Sawai Jay Sinh, 

53 Dlur Samir. 

54 Mauni Dds ki tatti. 

55 Gahvar bau. 

56 Gobind kund, 

57 Rddhd Bao-h. 

O 


^T*’ * TUe “ aU ' rial is 

.0 ,»<nou ffI „y that .ativee ^ ^ ^ "■* 






CHAPTER X. 

MAIlX-BAN, GOKUL, and baladeva. 

The town of Malni-ban is some five or six miles from Mathura, lower 
clown the stream and on the opposite bank of the Jamun&. Though the coun¬ 
try in its neighbourhood is now singularly bare, the name indicates that it 
must at one time have been densely wooded ; and so late as the year 1634 A. D., 
we find the Emperor Shuhjahan ordering a hunt there and killing four tigers. 
It stands a little iulaud, about a mile distant from Gokul; which latter place 
has appropriated the more famous name, though it is in reality only the water¬ 
side suburb of the ancient town. This is clearly indicated by the fact that all 
the traditional sites of Krishna’s adventures, described in the Pur anas as hav¬ 
ing taken place at Gokul, are shown at Maha-ban; while the Gokul temples are 
essentially modern in all their associations : whatever celebrity they possess 
is derived from their having been founded by the descendants of Vallabhu- 
charya, the great hercsiareh of the sixteenth century. The existence of Gokul 
as a distinct town was no doubt long antecedent to its religious aggrandize¬ 
ment, and probably dates from the time when the old Hindu fort was occupied 
by a Muhammadan garrison and the Hindus expelled beyond its immediate 
precincts. 

Taking, then, MaM-ban as equivalent to the Gokul of Sanskrit literature, 
the connection between it and Mathura lias always been of a most intimate 
character, I or, according to the legend, Krishna was born at tbe one and 
cradled at the other. Both, too, make their first appearance in historv toge¬ 
ther and under most unfortunate j^rcum stances, having been sacked by 
Mahmud of Ghazni in the year 1017 A. D. From the effects of this catastrophe 
it would seem that Malm-ban was never able to recover itself. It is casually 
mentioned in connection with the year 1234 A. I)., by Minhuj-i-Siraj, a con¬ 
temporary writer, as one of the gathering places for the imperial army sent by 
Shams-ud-din against Kiilanjar; and the Emperor Babar, iu his memoirs, 
incidentally refers to it, as if it were a place of some importance still, in the year 
1526 A. D.; but the name occurs in the pagefc of no other ohronicle,: aud at 
the present day, though it is the seat of a tahsfli, it can scarcely bo called more 
thau a considerable village. Within the last few years, one or two largo and 
handsome private residences have been built, with fronts of carved stone in the 
Mathurd style; but the temples are all exceedingly mean and of no antiquity. 
The largest and also the most sacred is that dedicated to Mathun'i-n&th; which 
boasts ot a pyramidal tower, or sikharu, of some height aud bulk, but eou- 
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TIIE FORT AT MAH^-BAN. 


struetcd only of brick and plaster. The Brahman in charge used to enjoy an 
endowment of Rs. 2 a day, the gift of Sindhia, but this has long lapsed. 
There are two other small shrines of some interest: in the one, the demon 
Trinavarfc is represented as a pair of enormous wings overhanging the iufant 
god; the other bears the dedication of Malm Mall Rao, ‘ the great champion 
prince, a title given to Krishna after his discomfiture of the various evil spirits 
sent against him by Kansa. 

Great part of the town is occupied by a high hill, partly natural and 
parily artificial, extending over more than 100 bighas of land, where stood the 
old fort.* This is said to have been built by the same Rand Katira of Mewiir 
to \\ horn is also ascribed the fort at Jalesar. According to a tradition current 
in the IMam-puri district, he had been driven from his own country by an 
invasion of the Muhajnmadans, and took refuge with the Raja of Mabd-ban, by 
name Digpal, whose daughter his son, Kunh Kunvar, subsequently married and 
by her became the ancestor of the tribe of Plnitak Ahirs. It would seem that, on 
the death of his father-in-law, he succeeded to his dominions for he made a 
grant of the whole of the township of Maha-ban to his Purohits, or family priests, 
who were Sanadh Brahmans, of the Parasar clan. Their descendants bear the 
distinctive title of Chaudhari, and still own two shares in Mahd-ban, called Thok 
Chaudhariyan. The fort was recovered by the Muhammadans in the reign of 
Ald-ad-din, by Sufi Yahya of Mashhad, who introduced himself and a party of 
soldiers inside the walls in litters, disguised as Hindu ladies who wished to visit 
the shrines ot Syiiin Laid and Rohini. The liana was killed, and one-tliird of 
the town was granted by the sovereign to the Saiyid Yuliya. This share t is still 
called Tliok Saiyiddt, and is owned by his descendants: the present head of the 
iauiily being Sardar Ali, now officiatingas a Tahsild&r in the Main-puri district. 
The place where his great ancestor was buried is shown at the back of tiro 
Chhatthi Pulna, but is unmarked by any monument, 

IV it.li tho exception of the hi hi ^ or kevp, the rest o£ the hill is known ns the hot, 
f flit Ir. i-i'jii of proprietary rights in Mabfir-ban is of a very perplexing oharacter, the 
icvernl aharos being very i extent from what their numes seem to in ii.ate. The 


total area is 6,629 bighas and Jo biswas, distributed as follows;_ 

Bighas. 

Bis. 

The 11 biswa Thok Chaudlu\riy6u ... 


1,397 

10 

The 9 ditto ditto ... 

««• 

703 

4 

The Thok Saiyiddt ... 

•H 

570 

19 

Free land** resumed by Government , M 


v 50 

4 

Common land ... ^ 

... 

2,107 

ia 


Tolaf, 

m. 5,029 

10’ 


OnMbird of th0 of the common land goes to the Buiyi U; the remaining two-thfrdfr 

areihcn ».i;uiu :ut> divided into three, of which one part * to lb-. a biswa thok, and two to* 
tin* n biuvtflj. 
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The story as told in different localities is so identical in all its main features 
that it may reasonably be accepted as based on fact; but it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine an exact date for tho event, or decide which of the Sissodia Princes of 
Chitor is intended by the personage styled ‘tho Rami Katira.’ Still, though 
certainty is unattainable, a conjectural date may bo assigned with some amount 
of probability ; for as the Rana Katira is represented as still living at the time 
when tho fort of Malia-ban was recovered by Ala-nd-dfn, his flight from his 
own country cannot have occurred very long previously, and may plausibly 
be connected with Ahi-ud-dm’s memorable sack of Chitor, which took place in 
the year 1303. It' so, he can scarcely have been more than a cadet of the 
royal line ; for, according to accepted tradition, the actual Riiu& of Me war and 
all his family had perished in the siege, with the exception only of the second son 
and his infant nephew, Hamir, the heir to the throne, who eventually not onlv 
recovered the ancient capital of his forefathers, but made it the centre of a far 
wider dominion than had over previously acknowledged the Sissodia rule. The 
stratagem of introducing armed men disguised as women in closed litters into 
the heart of the enemy’s camp had been successfully practised against Ala-ud-din 
himself after a former siego of Chitor, and had resulted in the escape of the 
captured R&na. This may have suggested the adoption of the same expedient at 
Malm-ban, either in fact to the Sufi, who is said to have carried it into execution, 
or to tho local legond-monger, who has used it as au embellishment to his 
narrative. 

The shrine of Syum Laid, to which allusion has been made above, still 
exists as a mean little cell, perched on the highest point of the fortifications 
on the side where they overlook the JamunA It is believed to mark tho spot 
where Jasoda gave birth to Maya, or - Joga-nidrd, substituted by Vasudeva 
for the infant Krishna. But by far the most interesting building is a covered 
court called Nanda’s Palace, or more commonly tho Assi-Kharaba, i.e., the 
pillars. In its present form it was erected by the Muhammadans in tho 
time of Aurangzcb out of older materials, to serve as a tnosquo, and as it now 
stands, it is divided, by five rows of sixteen pillars each, into four aisles, or rather 
into a centre and two narrower side uihlos, with one broad outer cloister. The 
external pillars of this outer cloister aro each of one mssivo shaft, out into many 
narrow facets, with two horizontal bands of carving : the capitals aro decorated 
cither with grotesque heads or the usual four equal figures. The pillars of 
the inner aisles vary much in design, some being exceedingly plain and others 
as richly ornamented with profuse and often graceful arabesques. Three of 
the more elaborate are called respectively the >Sutya, Pwapar, and Treta.Yug ; 
while the jciamc of tho Kali \ ug is given to another somewhat plainer* All 
these interior pillar#, however, agree in consisting us it were of two short 
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oulmniiS set; one upon the other. The style is precisely similar to that of the 
Hioda colonnades by the Kutb Minar at Delhi; and both works may reason- 
ably 1*3 referred to about the same age. As it is probable that the latter were 
not built in the years immediately preceding the fall of Delhi in 1194, so also 
it would seem that the columns at Mah6-ban must hare been sculptured before the 
a.-saul t of Mahmud in 1017 ; lor after that date the place was too insignificant 
be » e50 <' ted as the site of any elaborate edifice. Thus, Mr. Fergusson’s con¬ 
jecture is confirmed, that the Delhi pillars arc to bo ascribed to the ninth or 
tenth century, lie donbts whether tho cloister there now stands as originally 
ai i aDged by the Hindus, or whether it had been taken down and re-arranged by 
the conquerors ; but concludes as most probable that the former was the case-, 
and that it was an open colonuado surrounding the Palace of Prithi Raj. “ If 
-<>, ie adds, “‘it i- the only instance known of Ifimlii pillars being left undis¬ 
turbed. General Cunningham differs from this conclusion, and considers it 
u'.ierly incredible that any architect, designing an original building and wishing 
111 °btain b right, should have recourse to- such a rude expedient as constructing 
iwo "1 thenj without any disguise, piling up one on the top of 

■ r " - u ' !) a design, however strange according to modern ideas, did 

!1, t ’ 11 ' s 1 b ar, offend tho taste of the old Mahu-ban architects, since wo find 
them copying it for decorative purposes even when there was no construqturat 
n i. fur it. Th e ter columns are really each a single shaft, 

and yet they have all the appearance of being in two piccos. 


A good illustration of this Hindu fancy for broken pillars may be seen nt 
Noh-jhil, a town across the Ganges in the extreme north of the district. Here 
nho is a Muhammadan dargub, const ructed out of the wreck of a Hindu temple. 
The pillars, twenty in number, are very simple in character, but exceptional in 
two respect- ; first, as being all of uniform design, which is quite anomalous 
hi Hindu .••rclutcciuro , second I; . at hf, caolt cut 

on' of a single piece of stone. Tho only decoration on the otherwise |dnin 
shaft consists of four deep scroll- Imped notches half-way between the 
huso and capital; the result of whi-h is to make each column appear 
n if it wi re in two pioces. The explanation is obvious. In earlier days, 
ulicn largo blocks of stone were difficult to procure, there was also l ick of 
oiilicient art to conceal the unavoidable join in the structure. In course of 
time, tho eye became accustomed to the defect, and eventually required its 
apparent introduction even wbero it did not really exist. A similar conserv¬ 
atism inny be traced in the art history of every nation, and more especially 
m religious art. In breaking up his columns into two pieces, .and thus per- 
poUnding, a# a decoration, «hut iu its origin hud hoou a signal defect, the 
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Hindu architect was unconsciously influenced by the same motive as the Greek, 
who to the very last continued to introduce, as prominent features in his 
temple facades, the metopes and triglyphs which had been necessities in the 
days of wooden construction, but had become unmeaning when repeated in 
stone. 

The two ancient Brahriianical* temples on the Gwalior rock, commonly known 
as the Sas Balm, illustrate still more remarkably than tho Noh-jhil dargah the 
w r ay in which what was originally a con structural make-shift has subsequently 
been adopted as a permanent architectural feature. In the larger of these 
tw'o buildings the interior of the spacious nave is disfigured by four enormous 
columns, which occupy a square in the centre of tho area and obstruct he view 
in every direction. It is evident at a glance that, though the work of the same 
architect as tho rest of tho fabric, they are utterly out of harmony with his first 
design. Necessity alone can have compelled him to introduce them as props 
for a falling roof; while tho shallowness and unfinished state of their surface 
sculpture further suggest that they were erected in great haste in order to avert 
a catastrophe which appeared imminent. They were as litlle contemplated at 
tho outset as the inverted arches in Wells Cathedral, or as the rude struts in¬ 
serted by General Cunningham in this very same building to support tho broken 
architraves of tho upper story. In tho smaller temple, which is of somewhat 
later date, tho internal arrangement follows precisely tho same lines, though 
here the lesser span of tho roof rendered the detached pillars unnecessary, the 
massive walls being quite sufficient by themselves to support tho small Hat 
dome and the low tower that surmounted it. The central columns, however, 
are here so artistically treated, and are in such excellent, proportion to the other 
parts of the building, having been designed with them and not subsequently 
intruded, that they are really decorative and avid beauty to the interior. 

Both these temples, like that of Gobind iLiva at Blind i-ban, to which they 
form a most valuable and interesting cn npb m« nt, originally consisted of three 
compartments—a fact which has not been previously noticed bv any archaeo¬ 
logist. In the larger Gwalior temple the nave and c hoir remain, but the sanctum, 
as is usually the ease, has boon totally d broyod by the Muhammad ms. That 
it once existed, however, is evident from l ho tact that, the choir is soon from the 
interior to have cuminunioated with an uparim nt beyond, though the opening 
is now closed with blocks oi stone. In tho smaller ui t.lio two temples tiio nave 
alone is perfect: the choir has utterly perished; but the end wall of the .sanctum 
still exists in situ , built up into tho ramparts oi the fort. General Cunningham, 

♦ Referring to one r, < iIh-.vj temples at *30, [ ) mw wrongly der, r iv.l \t o-. a Jaie 
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in describing these buildings, lias followed Mr. Fergusson in using, instead of 
‘ nave,’ the misleading word ‘ porch,’ and has thus failed to notice the triple 
arrangement which otherwise could not have escaped him.* 

To return to the Chliatthi Palna. On a drum of one of the pillars is an 
inscription now upside down which I read as Rdm dtisa has eknavi /cam, 
meaning, it would seem, ‘ Column No, 1)1, the gift of Ram Das.’ This would 
rather lead to the supposition that the pillars were all originally of one set 
and belonged to a single building, though it is quite possible that they may 
be the wreck of several different temples, all of which were overthrown by 
Mahmud of Ghazni, when ho captured the fort in 1017. In either case there 
cau be no question as to the Buddhist character of the building, or build¬ 
ings, for I found lot into the wall a small seated figure of Buddha, as also 
. a cross-bar and a large upright of a Buddhist railing. The latter is orna- 
mcmid with foliated circular disks; on one of which is represented a head 
with a most enormous chignon, and, what is unusual, has four oval sockets 
for cross-bars on either side instead of three. These columns aud other Iran- 

to 

Ha nts had probably been lying about for centuries till the Muhammadans, 
in the reign of Aurangzeb, after demolishing a modern Hindu temple, roughly 
P«t them together and sot them up on its site as a makeshift for a mosque. 
When Father Tiefh nthaller visited Malm-ban about tbo middle of last century, 
it seems that Hindus and Muhammadans were both in joint possession of the 
building, for lie writes : “On volt a Malid-ban dans unc grande maison ported 
pur 80 colonnes, une peinture qui represente Krishna volant du lait cn jettant 
l 1 - c '!;i. at avec d’antroB. Get edifice a etc converti cn p«rtle on une 

itiosquoe, en partio on uno pagode." But the connection of the buihliug with 
Krishna or his worship, even n< any earlier period, is entirely fictitious. That 
i - to say, so far as concerns the actual fabric and the materials of which it is 
constructed : the site, as in so many other similar eases, has probably been 
associated with Hindu worship from very romoto antiquity. In Sir John 

of Its. 1,000 for the repair of tbo building, 
which had fallen into a very ruinous condition, and in digging the foundations 
of the new acrocn-walls (the old walls had boon simply set on the ground wiihout 

t would here notice, os 1 limy not Imre a better opportunity and it is a fact of interest, that 
the (limi oi the Gwalior tomplos, commonly culled the Tdi hi mm,Ur, about which General 
i unmnglmoi hesitate* co express au opinion, is certainly a Jain building, This is shown by the 
emu minis height of the doorway, a feature peculiarly uobrahuianical, and by tite f.ro upper 
so l-Ii b of tbo lower— us in the Biuldli Gaya temple—which no Brabmun would ever have thought 
of. allowing over tlip head of the god. 1 am also bound to modify the severity of my note on 
l'"tl f ” written on the representation of an enthusiastic correspond nut, before l had actunlly 

ny t,i ..,d the spot. Though lilt )J.1\ W. hare dime uotliii.g towards helping to preserve 

,i;t umUjintiot of Gwalior, aud have made a great oleaiauee on the summit of the rock, i thing 
ti.ui hi- buddings they have dcsiiojcd wcie probably of little or no architectural iuieitd. 
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any foundation at all) I came upon a number of remains of the true Hindu 
temple, dating apparently from no further back than about the year 1500 A.D. 
The Iconoclast would not use these sculptures in the construction of his mosque, 
since they had too recently formed part of an idolatrous shrine, but had them 
buried out of sight ; while he bad no scruple about utilizing the old Buddhist 
pillars, Whatever I dug up, 1 either let into the wall or brought over to 
Mathura for the local Museum. The roof of the present building, as constructed 
by the Muhammadans, is made up of any odd slabs and broken pillars that 
first came to hand, hut two compartments are covered in with the small flat 
domes of the old temple, which are similar in character to the beautiful examples 
at Ajmer and Mount Xbu. 

Mothers come here for their purification on the sixth day after childbirth 
—cJihatthi puja —whence the building is popularly known as the Uhhatihi Palna, 
and it is visited by enormous crowds of people for several days about the anni¬ 
versary of Krishna’s birth in the month of BMdon. A representation of the 
infant god’s cradle ( pdlnd ) is displayed to view, with his foster-mother’s churn 
and other domestic articles. The place being regarded not exactly as a temple, 
but as Nanda and Jasoda’s actual dwelling-house, all persons, without regard 
to the religion they profess, are allowed to walk about in it with perfect freedom. 
Considering the size, the antiquity, the artistic excellence, the exceptional 
archeological interest, the celebrity amongst natives, and the close proximity to 
Mathurd ot this buildiug, it is strange that it has uever before been mentioned 
by any English writer. 


It is said that whenever foundations are sunk within the precincts 
of the fort, many fragments of sculpture—of Buddhist character, it may 
be presumed—have been brought to light; but they have always been 
buried again, or broken up as building materials. Doubtless, Maha-bau was 
the site of some of those Buddhist monasteries, which the Chinese Pilgrim 
Fa Ilian distinctly statos existed in his time on both sides of the river. And 
further, whatever may be the exact Indian word concealed under the form 
K1 isoboras, or Clisobora, given by Arrian and Pliny as the name of flie town 
between which and Mathura the Jnnmna flowed —Amnia Jomanci r in Oattpan 
per talibothros tlccurril inter op pula Ahlhora et Clihoboro , PJinv, Hist. Nat. vi., 
22 - it may be concluded with certainty that Mahfi-ban is the Mtc iutciuKd.* 


* The parotid pis^ag in Aldan's India is an follows ; - Ttivrov rov UpntcMtt Mrt\/trni 
yrpos Soi/pacrqnji' ytpu./ tcrOiU Iv^ikov LGvfos, ifra, 6 to ird\ u s . i . MzOopJL ts 

kui kXstCoftopa.; kat jtotciu s 7r\o>'7og Sta/Jpc? v$rt' a v/uj' a 

both authors ?c«.ni to !•<• qu< ting from IV wirvn* original, the txisertimi m Hit* word > , ; Palifnu/trot 
in Pliny must be duo to an err. r on the part of some copyist, misled by the frequent mention 
of IVibothni in Itli.c preceding pnrn;;raph<\ Tim . u uuiit he orodiiml to 1 liny hinttRl/, 

fi5 



Its other literary names are Brihad-vana, Bribad-aranya, Gokula, and Wanda¬ 
s''* 1 ™; and no one of these, it is true, in the slightest resembles the word Cliso¬ 
bora. But this might well be a corruption of ‘Krishna-pura,’ ‘the city of Krishna/ 
a term used by the speaker as a descriptive title - and it would be a highly ap¬ 
propriate one—but taken by the foreign traveller for the ordinary proper name 
of the place. Colonel Tod thought Clisobont might be Batesar, and most sub¬ 
sequent English topographers seem to have blindly accepted the suggestion. 
There is, however, really no foundation for it beyond the surmise that Clisobora 
and Mathura were quoted as the two principal towns in the country, and that 
Batesar must have been a place of importance, because its older name was 
derived from the Surasen, after whom the whole people were called Saurasenr. 
General Cunningham, in his ‘ Ancient Geography/ has thrown out a new theory 
and identifies Clisobora (read in one MS., as Cyrisoborka) with Briuddban, 
assuming that Kalikavartta, or ‘Kalikd’s Whirlpool/ was an earlier name of the 
town, in allusion to Krishna’s combat with the serpent Kalika. But in tho 
first place, the Jamund does not flow between Mathura and Brindd-ban, seeing 
that both are on the same bank ; secondly, the ordinary name of the great 
serpent is not Kalika, but Kdtiya ; and thirdly, it does not appear upon what 
authority it is stated that “ the earlier name of the place was Kalikavartta.” 
Upon this latter point, a reference was made to tho great Brinda-ban Pandit, 
Swami Rangfiehdrya, who, if any one, might be expected to speak with positive- 
knowledge, and bis reply was that in tho course ol' all Ids reading, ho had 
never met with Brindd-ban under any other name than that which it now bears. 

The glories of Mnlid-ban are told in a special (interpolated) section of tho 
Brahm&uda Bunina, called the Briliad vana Mdluttmya. In this, its tirthas, 
or holy places, tiro reckoned to bo twenty-one in number as follows 
Eka-vinsati-Hrllienci yuklam bhnrigun&nvitam,, 
i amal-urjuna punyatamam, Nanda-kupam tal/iaiva c/ia, 
Chintu-harana JJrdhmdndam , kiindum Sarasvalam talhd, 

Suraseati alia tatra, Viahnu-kunda-samduvitam, 

Kainci-kOgo.m, krishnci-kantlciniy Gopu-l.ili <i- it tathaica cha, 
Hamanam-ramana-sthdnam, Ndrado-sl/nhiam era cha, 

Pdtand-patava sthunum, Trin&varUnkhya pdlanam. 

Nanil.'-harmyam, Nam/a-geham, Ghdtam Uamam-samjnakam T 
M-'.t.hur&ndlhotihhnvenn ksliHnun puny am jdpaprindmnam, 

■/annul- 'th uom hi Hhrshafifa, jananam Yogornd'/itya. 

who flxef -'-i- oi J'liiibothru on 115 mil' - to the east of the confluence of the tiauges ami 
ttrrigti proceeds to dosotlbs under the name* of Dionysus and 
Uoreulc. correspond closely with Krishna and Unlnriuia,. who arc still the local diviutUeso* 
HkiUuri. 
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The Putand-p&tana-stMnam of the above lines is a ravine, commonly called 
Putana khar, which is crossed by the Mathura road a short distance outside the 
town. It is a mile or more in length, reaching down to the bank of the Jamuna, 
and, as the name denotes, is supposed to have been caused by the passage of 
Piitana’s giant body, in the same way as the Kaus Khar at Mathurfi. 

At the Bmhmand ghat, where a rds } or ‘sacred dance,’ is held every Sunday, 
there is a small modern shrine of Mrittika BihM'i and the remains of a chkittri 
built by one Mukund Sinh, the greater part of which has been washed awa\ by 
the river. A Jaiui sculpture, probably brought from the Uhhuttbi Pulna, is 
let into the front of the little platform, on which are placed balls of sand in 
the shape of the per a sweetmeat, to represent the lump of earth that, the child 
Krishna stuffed into his mouth, and which Jasoda, saw’dovclopc into a minia¬ 
ture universe. These are called the Brdhmdnd he pera and arc taken away by 
pilgrims as souvenirs of their visit. A plenty walk under the trees along the 
high bank of tlio river leads to the Chintfi-haran gb&t, a quarter of a mile 1 - w.t 
clown the stream, a secluded spot, where a Bus is hold every Monday. Tli re 
are no buildings save a Bairagi’s cell. The Hindu cicerone* never fail to k 
with much enthusiasm of the liberality of Mir Sarfaraz Ali, grandfather of 
Sardar Ali, who never cut any of the timl t lor his own profit and allow- I in > 
Pilgrims to make free use of it all : the property has now changed hands and 
the landlord’s manorial rights are more strictly enforced. 

Between the town and the sandy expanse called the "Raman Reti is a small 
grove known as the Khelan Ban, with several trees of the Paras Pipar kind, 
which 1 have not seen elsewhere in this part of India, though in Bombay there aro 
avenues of it in some of the streets of the city The larg **d, which is in from of 
the Bair&gi’s cell, flowers profusely in the cold weather from Novt a; her to i ! 
ruary: the flowers, much resembling those of the cotton plant in form, aiv on fi 
opening yellow and afterwards change their colour to rod. The bud is exa !v 
like an elongated acorn ; the leaves res mblo those of the pipal,but aiv smaller. 
On the high bank overlooking the Raman Reti (where is held a lair on ihe 11th 
of each Hindu month ) are two handsome chfwttrh to me mbers ol’ Ali Khan's 
Tamil v, of {he same design the one on tile other side* of the town but in a more 

ruinous condition. Jhe well close by is called the Gop Kiia On the opposite 
bank, on what is an island in the rains, is the Koila Same, of much the samo 
size as the one at Chamnuha, Tho gateways ‘ till retain tin ir original woo l*ui 
doors and are surmounted by corner (fldiattri* as nt OhhAta, Tin whole area 
was occupied till 1871, when it was flooded by tho river, n hit h ros in m un¬ 
usual height and carried away tin* city bridge, IS i eii < ’< c>l which wore 
stranded bore. Sinco then the si to has been deserted, 11 1 • • ■ ill.agora ha\ ing all 
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removed to higher ground. Outside one of the gates is a mosque and there are 
ruins of other edifices also—undermined and partly washed away by tho 
river—including a square building said to have been a temple of MaMdeva, 
erected by Jawahir Sinh, of Bharatpur ; the foundations have been laid bare 
to a depth of some six or seven feet. 

The principal Hindu festivals observed in Maha-ban are the Ham Lila in tho 
month of Kuvar, first set on foot by a late Tahsildur, Munshi Bhajan Lai ; tho 
Putaua mela, Kitrtik Sudi 6th ; the Jakhaiya mela, held on the Sundays of tho 
month of Magh (there is a similar festival held at Paindhat in the Mustafabad 
pargana of the Mainpuri district, which is believed to have great influence on 
the fall of rain in the winter season;; the Raman Reti, held on the sands of tho 
Jamuna, Phalgun Sudi 11th ; and the Parikama, or Perambulation, Kartik Sudi 
full this includes the town of Gokul and village, of Riival, at which latter place 
Radha s mother is said to have lived. 

The Muhammadans have several small mosques and two festivals. One of 
■the.>e, the Ohutiyal Maddr, is held on tho 3rd of Jam&daT-awwal, in honour of 
Saiyid Badia-ud-diu, better known as Shah Madar, whose principal shrine is 
at flakhanpur on the Isan. His festivals, wherever lielJ, are distinguished by 
tho name of Chatiyal, meaning f an open place,’ and the hereditary hierophants 
luar the title of Khalifa. The second Muhammadan mela is the Urs Dargfih 
of Fhah Gilan, or Saiyid Makhdutn. The dargah was built about a ceutury 
ago by Nawab Sulaimdn Beg. 

Gokul. 

The town of Gokul, being the head-quarters of the VaJ 1 abhachdryas, or 
Gokulastha Qosdins, is throughout the year crowded with pilgrims, of whom the 
majority come from Gu jarat and Bombay, where the doctrines of the sect have 
been very widely propagated, more especially among tho Bhattias and other mer¬ 
cantile classes. I n many of its physical characteristics the place used to present 
a striking parallel to the presumed morality of its haliluds, its streets being 
tortuous and iiripav buildings unartistic, its environs waste and uninvit¬ 

ing; while, to complete the analogy, though only five or six miles distant from 
Id it burn, it was cut off from easy access by tho river, and was thus at tmeo both 
m ar and remote, in the same way as its literature is modern and yet obscure. 
Tho picturesque ap r earanee, which it presented from tho opposite bank, was.des-r 
trovod o)i in-nror approach. For (lie tempi ei, though they amount to a prodigi¬ 
ous number and are many of them richly endowed, are nearly all modern in date 
and for the most part tasteless in design ; while the thoroughfares were iu the 
rams mere ohunneh foi the floods which poured down through them to the Jamunft, 
and at all other sen.-ony of the year were so rough and broken that the rudest 
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wheeled vehicle could with difficulty make its way along them. Efforts were 
made for many years to improve its sanitation, but without the slightest result, 
for the Gosain Muafiddrs were quite indifferent to any reform of the kind, and 
were well content to let things remain as they were. However, by personally 
interesting myself in the matter and putting an active and intelligent Tahsikb r 
in local charge, I succeeded before I left the district in making it by universal 
consent one of the cleanest and neatest of towns, instead of being as formerly 
the very filthiest. It may be doubtful how long the reform will last, for con¬ 
stant supervision is necessary in consequence of the number of cattle driven 
within the walls every night, which render the place really what its name 
denotes, 6 a cattle yard,’ rather than an abode of men. Its most noteworthy 
ornament is a spacious masonry tank constructed some thirty years ago by a 
Seth named Ohumia. The trees on its margin are always white with flocks of 
large water-fowl of a quite distinct species from any to be found elsewhere in 
the neighbourhood. They are a new colony, being all descended from a few 
pairs which casually settled there no more than ten or twelve years ago. Their 
plumage is peculiar and ornamental, but not at all times easy to obtain, as the 
birds are considered to enjoy the benefit of sanctuary, and on one occasion, 
when a party of soldiers from the Mathura cantoments attempted to shoot a 
number of them, the townspeople rose en masse fur their protection. Imme¬ 
diately opposite the tank and between it and the river I had a new school built 
occupying three sides of a quadrangle with an arched gateway of carved 
stone on the fourth side facing the street. The cost was Rs. 2,440, the whole 
of which sum was raised by local subscriptions save only Rs. 500, which were 
allotted from the balance of the Government co>s. A Sanskrit class has since 
been started, and so many wealthy pilgrims visit Gokul, who would be glad to 
spend their money on local institutions, if there were only some one to call thoir 
attention to them, that the school might easily be maintained as ono of the 
largest and highest in the district 

The great hereeiaroh. Yalhibhacbdrya, from whom Gokul derives all its 
modern celebrity, was born in the year 14<0 A. D., being (ho second son of 
Jjak$hin*m Bbatt, a Tclinga BrAhnian oi the Vishnu Swami Sampradayu. By 
the accident of birth, though not by descent, he can be claimed as a native of 
Upper India, having b an horn at (’hampuranva, n wild jh* the neigh¬ 

bourhood of Ban am*, whither his parents had travelled up from the south on 
a pilgrimage. Their stay in the holy city WdS out short by 
the result el rcligmus intolerance ; and the j lotixT, who loth in a eoiuliimn 
to encounter the distress and iatigueof so busty a (light, pn maturely gave birth 
Oil the way to an eight mouths’ child. Either from an exaggerated alarm as 
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to their own peril, or, as was afterwards said, from a sublime confidence in the 
promised protection of Heaven, they laid the babe under a tree and abandoned 
it to its fate. When some days had elapsed, and their fears- had subsided, they 
cautiously retraced their steps, and finding the child still alive and uninjured 
on the very spot where he had been left, they took him with them to Baudras. 
Alter a very short stay there, they fixed their home at Gokul, where the child 
was placed under the tuition of the Pandit Narayan-Bhatt, and in four months 
mastered the whole vast-range of Sanskrit literature and philosophy. Ilis fol¬ 
lowers, it may he remarked, are conscientious imitators of their founder in 
respect of the short time which they devote to their studies r but the result in 
tln-ir case is more in accordance with ordinary experience, and tl.eir scholarship 
ot the very slightest. When eleven years of age, he lost his father, and almost 
immediately afterwards commenced his cireer as a religious teacher. His ear¬ 
liest triumphs were achieved in Southern India, where he secured his first con¬ 
vert, Damodar Das; and in a public disputation at Vijaynagar, the place where 
hi- mothers family resided, he refuted the arguments of the Court Pand'ta 
with such authority that even the King, Krishna Deva, was convinced by his 
eloquence and adopted the youthful stranger as his spiritual guide. Thenco- 
■ nsured ; and at every place that he visited, Ujaiyin, 
Bau-was, Hwidivftr, and Allahabad, the new doctrines enlisted a multitude of 
adherents. A life of celibacy being utterly at variance with his ideas of a 
reasonable religion, he took to himself a wife at Bandas and became the father 
ot two sons, Gopinfith, born in 1511, and Bitthaludtli in 151G. His visits to 
Braj were long and frequent. There, in 1520, ho founded at Gobatdhan the 
great temple of fcri-nutli ; and at Priuda-ban saw in a vision the 'god Kridin - 
wl.o directed him to introduce a new devotion in his honour, wherein lie 
should ho adored in the form of a child under the title of Bdlkrishuu or 
h b still the cult ns most, affected by his d as at the 

pre-ent day. Jlis permanent home, however, was at Banaras, where he com- 
po S rd Ins theological works, of which the most extensive is a commentary on 
tll,; r,lm S avaJ GK *> the Subolhini, and whore he died in the year 1531. 

Jle was succeeded in the pontificate by his second son, BUthalnAth, who 
propagated Ins father’s doctrines with great xeai and success (hroughout all the 
south and west of India, and himself received 252 distinguished proselytes 

! 11 fiindi ‘fed the ‘Do San B:ivan VfoUt » 

luMllv.m 1505, he settled down at Oolml a . hi ■ t^ty, breathed 

" R ilH ' 0,1 tl,fc s: ‘ OTe '' 1,111 of Qobarclhtn. By his two wives he had a family of 

?’ ndl n r ; ( f ; rjUn<1 ; ,v,1 ‘ kr 1 iflhttn ’ 0,,kulmUll > K»sh«,nUh, Jad« U ath, 

’ "l aUn >' 4,n 01 llu: A ‘fe Hoknlniuli, D by tar the most famous 
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and Iiis descendants in consequence claim some slight pre-eminence above their 
kinsmen. His principal representative is the Gosain at Bombay. 

Unlike other Hindu sects, in which the religious teachers are ordinarily un¬ 
married, all the Gos&ins among the Vallabhacharyas are invariably family men 
and engage freely in secular pursuits. They are the Epicureans of the east and 
are not ashamed to avow their belief that the ideal life consists rather in social 
enjoyment than in solitude and mortification. Such a creed is naturally des¬ 
tructive of all self restraint even in matters where indulgence is by common 
consent held criminal ; and the profligacy to which it has given rise is so notori¬ 
ous that the Mahiiidja of Jay pur was moved to expel from his capital the ancient 
image of Gokul Chandrama, for which ihe sect entertained special veneration, 
and has further conceived such a prejudice against Vaishnavas in general, that 
all his subjects are compelled, before they appear in his presence, to mark their 
forehead with the three horizontal lines that indicate a votary of Siva. The 
scandalous practices of the Gos&ins and the unnatural subserviency of the people 
in ministering to their gratification received a crushing expose in a cause ctiebre 
for libel tried before the Supreme Court of Bombay in 18l>2, from the detailed 
narrative of which I have borrowed a considerable amount of information. 


Tho dogma of Brahma-Sambandh, or ( union with the divine, ’ upon which 
YallabhachArya constructed his whole system was, as ho declares, revealed to 
him by the Deity in person and recorded word for word as it- was uttered. This- 
inspired text is called the Siddhunta Rabasya, and being very brief and of quite 
exceptional interest,, it is here given in full:— 

ira careeri i 

:^rr; n 

^■oTT ^^l^rr^Ti I 

^ Tjcusrr: ckyjxR ii 

■vfvw ^^ranni ^ i 

fatfirw: sFrenfafa i 

qntaflri t 

cT^ir ^ it 
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^ *rm ti roiwmxrc £tci s 

%oRjRt arer^ir: nregim n 

cI^JT 5Rra WUT sT^cIT clci: | 

TiTTir^ ^^am^JJprr ii 

liTTif^ T^^T3PRJlrT^5^Tfq %=tT% I 

^^afli^gra farr^ri resiciri^i tm 11 

^ c~ 

(i At dead of night, on the 1 1th of the bright fortnight of Srdvan, what is 
here written was declared to me, word for word, by God himself. Every sin, 
whether of body or soul, is put away by union with the’Creator ; of whatever 
;.iud the .in may be, whether 1st, original ; 2nd, accidental born of time 
and place) ; 3rd, social or ceremonial (i.e., special offences defined by custom 
or the Vedas) ; 4th, sins of abetment; or 5th, sins sensual.* No one of these is 
to be accounted any longer existent ; but when there is no union with the Creator 
there i> no putting away of sin. Therefore, ono should abstain from anything 
that ha-? not been consecrated; but when once a thing lias been dedicated, the 
often i may do with it what he likes : this is the rule. The God of gods will not 
accept any offering which has already been used by tho owner. Therefore, at the 
outs< of every action there should be unreserved offering. It is said by those 
of a different persuasion, c what is once given cannot be taken away ; it is all 
Cod'? 1 but as is the practice of servants on earth, so would we act in the 
dedication through which everything becomes God’s. Canges water is full of 
impurities ; and * the holy Ganges ’ may be predicated of bad as well as good. 
Precisely the same in our case.” 


Tito last four lines are rather obscurely expressed. The idea intended is that 
a sorvantsf use what remains of that which they have prepared for their masters, 
bo what wo offer to God we may afterwards use for ourselves ; and as dirty 
wafer llowiug into the Ganges becomes assimilated with the sacred stream so 
vile humanity becomes purified by nnion with God. 

Ti-erc i. a paraphrase or. the Siddh 6 nta Kn)n*;, u by Goilin Gokulmith, called Bhnkti Sid- 
dhunte V'vr'ui , in «vbich, with ilic characteristic foadm-HS of riAtiBknt connnenutori for scho- 
Tf hnemcht , cxpi.iUM llu.-c term* in a much more narrow and technical fcuho than that 
w nioh [ have npplh I to fhcni. Ah the text contains an uciovcn number of liuct, it would appear 
m fie-v - 1 '’ia to be iujpc rf _ :t ; hot Hit? suspicion can scarcely be well founded, since in Gokul- 
natU’a firuc it (stood precisely at now. 


t llomh - r » ‘ icrvat.ii/ iu the diHtjncUvg name for lay member., of tho Vallabkrtchurya 

community The whole system of doctrine U known ns • Vushti miirg/ or way of happiness, aud 
‘ ’ jr;:V: •' tho J hvine* life. 'Their cectanal mark couohLd of two red purpeudi- 

cm a bo*, down the fore o.ul meeting in u curve at the root ot tho noie wAh aipdhuot between 
them. 
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The practice of the sect has boon modelled strictly in accordance with thc»i 
instructions. A child is Krishna-ed (christeued) while still au infant by t < 
Gosain’s putting on its neck a string of beads and repeating over it the formu a 
called the Ashtakshar Mantra, Sri Krishna saranam mama (Ideas adjutoimm 
meum) but before the neophyte can claim the privileges ot full communion 
ho has’to undergo a rite similar to that of confirmation, and at the age ot 
twelve or thereabouts, when ready to take upon himself the responsibilities o 
life he initiates his career by a solemn dedication (samarpana) of all t lat ie 
has and is to the God of his devotion. This oblation of tan, man, dhan, as it is 
popularly expressed—that is, of body, soul, and substance— is couched in < m 
following terms : — 

wfpau: ttgii jto 

rfRT t* 13 ® craiTW II 


a 0m T he God Krishna is my refuge. Distracted by iho infinite pain and 

torment caused by the separation from Krishna, which has extended over a 
K,nce of time measured by thousands of years, L now, to the holy Krishna, 
do dedicate my bodily faculties, my life, my soul, and its belongings, with my 
wife, my house, my children, my whole substance, and my own self. 0, Krish¬ 
na ; I am thy servant.”* 

Now all this may be so interpreted as to convey a most unexceptionable 

_;J , ,l..t man should consecrate to God, .holly and oithoot tcsccvc 

his body* soul, and substance, his every thought, word, and action, an.U. 
tliat he has, or does, or suffers ; that such consecration is sutbeumt to hallow 
and ennoble the meanest actions of our ordinary life and is an effectual pre.-or- 
. .. ,, | w hii 0 0 ven i. ri >oil ivories done without such consecration arc 

unprofitable and ‘‘have even the nature of sin. ” t This is the doctrine ol 
Christianity, and it may bo deduced from Vallabhacharja s - vclatmn w.th.mt 
forcing the Mum of o single word. But though there may bo some slight 

donbt as to his own views, there can be none as to thus' entertained by n 

.• j , sl , rcC 5Sors and transmitted, by them to his disciples at iho pivsont 
v For (HokuloAih, who is regarded as the most authoritative exponent oi 
his'grandfather’s tenet'*, repeatedly insists in all his work*, w dh tho most marked 

" t^Thig formula in, I A* 1 ' 1 - blVl ° a oa n P^sugo in Iho Mirada I’nnobawltra. 

l U ml climax ntalea the doctrine of the Auglionu, hut n"t ot dn: Catholic Chtircli 

* i57 
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emphasis, in the absolute identity of the Gosain with the Divinity.* In fact, 
he goes even a step beyond this, and represents the Gosain as so powerful a 
mediator that practically his favour is of more importance to us than God’s : 
ior, it God is displeased, the Gosain can deprecate his wrath ; but if the Gosain 
is displeased, God will be affected towards us in the same way, and conciliation 
will then be impossible. When to this it is added that the Gosdin obtains his 
position solely by birth, and that no defect, moral or intellectual, can impair 
his hereditary claim to the adoration of his followers, who are exhorted to close 
their eyes and ears to anything that tends to his discredit, t it is obvious that 
a door is opened to scandals of a most intolerable description. By the act of 
dedication, a man submits to the pleasure of the Go.-ain, as God’s representative, 
not only the first fruits of his wealth, but also the virginity of his daughter 
or his newly-wedded wife ; while tho doctrine of the Brahma Sambandh 
is explained to mean that such adulterous connection is the same as ecstatic 
union with the God, and the most meritorious act of devotion that can be 
performed. This glorification of immorality forms tho only point in a large 
proportion of the stories in tho Ohaurusi V&rta, or ‘ Accounts of Yallabhd- 
charyas ^ 8 reafc proselytes.’ One of tho most extravagant will be found 
given in full at the end of this chapter. The work commences with reference 
to the Revelation of the Siddluinta Rahasya, preceded by a brief colloquy 

between the Deity and the Gosain, of which the following words are the most 
important ;— 

ere j<ff sft rriuw crr| *fra 

yh niH 'srrRri ffr lb fir ftr fit 

era ^rnr sr%' %t rpj %j 

f ^ %'f ’JBrnTcRjr era gftoR 

TrR% ^rtf wra^ li 

1 nllnbfia. You know the nature of life : that it is full of defects ; how 
can (hero be uuion between it aud you ? 

K' hna. You will effect the union of the divinity with Hying creatures 
and l will accept thorn. You will give your name to them, and all tlioir sins 
shall be put away. ” 


* .I'fcln cxirara ant ik-triM pervades all the later Vnidmava Schools, and is accepted bv 

s j;;;;;’; * oh ^ no - thaa ^ ih °*°* v-m****^ t* whlc j 

1.:',“ ' Bh “ K lVat ’ WhM0 lb0 Gl ‘ ru “-vied Sitrvii-deva-maya, • .ado up of al, 

j;-: "?'! '! < ^ nti " 1 , U t '**’ t,mt iD lh ° D - Wtt m#ru,a > or Vallabl,4, ,hav,a Deca- 
* ' bu no t»«lt‘, aland* nt the Tenth Commandment. 
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Professor ‘Wilson interpets this as merely the declaration of a philosophi¬ 
cal dogma, that life and spirit are identical ; but (it can scarcely be doubted) 
the passage means rather that human life can only be purified by bringing it 
into intimate connection with God, or in default of God, with God’s repre¬ 
sentative, the GosAin. 


Such being the revolting character of their theological literature, it is easy 
to understand why the Vallabhaeharyas have always shown a great rcluct- 
anco to submit it to the criticism of the outer world of unbelievers, who might 
not be prepared to accept such advanced doctrines. Though there are several 
copyists at Gokul, whose sole occupation it is to make transcripts for the use 
of pilgrims, they would ordinarily refuse to sell a manuscript to any one who 
was not of their own denomination ; aud none of their books had ever been 
published till quite recently, when two or three of the less esoteric were issued 
from Pandit Giri PrasAd’s Press at Beswa in the Aligarh district. However, 
as in many other forms of religion, and happily so in this case, practice is not 
always in accordance with doctrine. Though there may be much that is re¬ 
prehensible in the inner life of the Gosfuus, it is not at Gokul obtruded on 
the public and has never occasioned any open scandal; while the present brad 
of the community, GosAiu Pnrushottam LAI, a descendant pf Bitthalnaih’s 
sixth son, Jadunath, deserves honourable mention for exceptional liberality and 
enlightment. Ho is the head of the temple of Navanlt-Priya, popularly called, 
by way of pre-eminence, Raja Thakur* aud is the proprietor of the whole of 
the township of Gokul. His uncle and predecessor, Gobind Lai, died, leaving 
a widow, Jannki Bdu Ji, and an only daughter. The latter, according to inva¬ 
riable custom, wns married to a Bhatt, and by him had two sous by name 
Ran-chhor LAI and Gop Ji. But, as by Salic law neither of them could suc¬ 
ceed to the spiritual dignity, the widow adopted her nephew Purnshottam, tiio 
sun of her husband’s brother, Braj Pal. The adoption was disputed by the two 
sons, who carried their suit in appeal even up to the Privy Council, and there 
were finally defeated. Under their mother’s wilt, they enjoy a maintenance 
allowance of Rs. 900 a year, paid to the elder brother by the Gosain, and 
they have further retained-though under protest-all tho property conferred 
by the MaMrAja of Jodhpur on their common ancestor Murlidlmr, tho father of 
Gobind Ldl and Braj LAI, who was the founder of tho family’s temporal pros¬ 
perity arid was the first mu&fidor of Gokul by grant from Sin.Hiia. 


Goediu Purnshottam Ldl has one son, Raman 
grandfather of Braj Lai and Kanhaiva Lul. 


Ml, through whom lie is the 
Tho lattor of those has he on 


* lie also presides over two temple* dedicated to bukdeva and M » tout near tUoKunkiuil 
Gbdt in Mrvhurd, whare lit* ordinarily resides. 
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adopted by Laehhman Ji, a descendant of Bitthalnath’s fourth son, Goknlmith, 
and is now the Gosdin of the temple bearing that title. Thus the two prin¬ 
cipal endowments have both come into one branch of the family, and the 
Gosain is one of the very largest landowners and wealthiest residents in 
the district; while he wields, at the same time, in virture of his religious 
character, an influence which is absolutely unbounded among his own people, 
and very considerable in all classes of Hindu society. In the official world, 
however, he is barely known eyen by name, as his estates are too well 
managed to bring him before the Courts, and he is still so far fettered 
by the traditions of his order that he declines all social intercourse with 
Europeans, even of the highest rank : so much so, that when tho Lieutenant- 
Governor of these Provinces visited the station in 1873, and being un¬ 
iware of this peculiarity, expressed in writing a desire to see him, the invi¬ 
tation was not accepted. The compliment was prompted by the Gosdin's 
mnual gift of a prize of Rs. 300 for tho student who passes first in the gene¬ 
ral Entrance Examination for the Calcutta University ; a donation which, under 
the circumstances, cannot have been suggested by any ulterior motivo be¬ 
yond a genuine desire for the furtherance of education. Ho has since con¬ 
verted it into a permanent endowment. In the same spirit, though he makes 
no claim to any high degree of scholarship himself, he has maintained for some 
years past in the city of Mathurd a Sanskrit school, which is attended by a 
large number of adults as well as boys, for whom ho has secured very compe¬ 
tent teachers. Ho has also contributed freely to tho Gokul new school and—as 
a further proof of the liberality of his sentiments—lie gave Its. 400 towards the 
erection of the Catholic Church. 

At all the Vallabluichdrya temples, tho daily services are eight in number—- 
viz., 1st, Mangala, the morning levee, a little after sun-rise, when the Ged is 
taken from his couch and bathed ; 2nd, SringAra, an hour and-a-balf Inter, when 
the God is attired in all bis jewels and seated on hia throne ; 3rd, Gwula, after 
tin interval of about three-quarters of an hour, when the God is supposed to be 
starting to graze his cattle in tho woods of Braj : 4th, Raj Bhog, the mid-day 
jm< ah which, after presentation, is consumed by UN priesu and distributed 
among flic votaries who have agisted at the ceremonies ; 5th, Uttilpan, about 
3 p. M., when the God awakos from his siesta ; 6th, Bhog, the even¬ 
ing collation; 7th, BandhyA, tho disrobing at sunset; and 8th, Sayan, tho 
retiring to rest. Upon all those occasions the ritual concerns only the priests, 
and tho lay worshipper is simply a spectator, who evinces his reverence 
by any of (bp ordinary forms with which ho would approach a luinjau 
superior. 


MlNisr^ 


VALL ABII A<JH A’TIY A TEMPLES AT GCKLTL. 

On the full moon of Asarh there is a curious annual ceremony for the pur¬ 
pose of ascertaining the agricultural prospects of the year. The priests place 
little packets of the ashes of ditferent staples, after weighing them, in the sanc¬ 
tuary* The temple is then closed, but the.night is spent in worship. In tne 
morning the packets are examined. Should any of the packets have increased 
in weight, that particular article of produce will yield a good harvest; and should 
they decrease, the harvest will be scanty in proportion to the decrease. This 
year (1879) everything increased, so that the season is regarded as certain to 
turn out one of plenty and prosperity. 

As lias already been mentioned, nono of the buildings present a very im¬ 
posing appearance. Tho three oldest, dedicated v, <1 vctivdy to Gokulnath, 
Madan Mohan, and Bitthal Ndth, are ascribed to the year 1511 A.D. The last 
named, which is near the Jasoda Ghat, has a small but richly decorated quad¬ 
rangle with bold brackets carved into the form of elephants and swans. It is 
quite uncared for and is rapidly falling into irreparable min. Tho most notable 
of the remainder aro Dwaraka Nath, dating from 154(5 A.D., Balkrishan, from 
lGiiG, with an annual income of Rs. 4,420 ; Navanjt Priya, or Dan Ji. me 
latter naino being that of tho Gosain, whose grandson, Giridhari Ji, is now in 
possession, with an income of Rs. 9,382 ; Braj Ratn, under Gosain Gokul Nti:h 
Ji, a descendant of Bitthal Nath’s younger son, Glian Syum, with an income 
of Rs. 10,650 ; Sri Chandrama, with Rs. 4,050, and Navanit Ltil, Natwar, 
Mathnros, Gopdl Lai, and Brnjeswar ; all of these being quite modern. There 
arc also two shrines in honour of Mahadeva, built by Bijay Sinh, Raja of Jodh¬ 
pur, in 1002. The principal mclas are the Janm Ashtami, Krishna’s birthday, 
in Bhtidon, and Annkut on the day after the new moon of Kartik. The Trinavart 
mela is also hold, Kartik badi 4th, when paper figures of tho demon aro first 
paraded and then torn to pieces. Tho principal gate of tho town is that called 
the GiinJipura Darwska. It is of stone with two corner turrets, hut has never 
been completely finished. From,it a road, about Haifa mile or so in length, 
runs between some very fine imli trees, which «eem specially to affect tho soil 
in this neighbourhood, down to G&uJipnra on tho bank of tho river, where is a 
and a large house built by Manobar Ltil, a Bhattia, now personal as-i.-i- 
ant at the Rewa Court. Below it is Ballabh ghat, with Koila immediately 
opposite on the right bank of the stream,. This road is much frequented by 
pilgrims in the rains, and I had caused it to ho widened and straightened, and 
the trustees of tho Gokulu&th temple had promised to metal it ; but probably 
this will net be done now. 

One small speciality of Gokul is tho manufacture <M silver toys and orna- 

j»eut«_ti-ures ol peacocks, cows, and other animals and 0 m which are 
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principally purchased as souvenirs by pilgrims. The designs are very conven- 
tionalj and the work roughly finished ;; but some little taste is often displayed,, 
and when better models are supplied, they are copied with much readiness* 
and ingenuity. The articles being of pure silver, are sold for tbeir weight? 
:n rupees with the addition of two anas in the rupee for the work; unless it is* 
exceptionally well finished, when a somewhat higher rate is demanded. 

Baladeva, or Baldeo.* 

Some six miles beyond Maha-ban, a little to the right of the high road lead-* 
xig io SaMabitd and Jalesar, is the famous temple of Baladeva, in the centre* 
id* the modern town to which it gives a name. The original village was called 
Iilrha, au 1 st ill exists, but only as a mean suburb occupied by the labouring classes. 
Adjoining the temple is a brick-built tank, above 80 yards square, called variously 
a- nir Sugar, the Vca of milk, 5 or Ksliir Kund, or Balbhadra Kund. It is in a 
Ailapi n, and the gurfaee of the water is always covered with a- 

repulsive thick green scum, which, however, does not deter the pilgrims either 
hwm drinking or bathing in it. Here it is said that Gostiin Gokul Nath was 
warued in a vision that a god lay concealed. Immediate search was made, and 
d;e statue of Baladeva, that has ever since been regarded as the tutelary divinity 
of the place, was revealed to the adoring gaze of the assembled multitude. 
Attempts wore made to remove it to Gokul ; but as every cart broke down, either 
from the v,eight of the stone, ortho reluctance of the God to change his abode, 
a shrine was erected for his reception on the spot, and an Almasi of Bhartiya, 
oy name Kalyun, constituted guardian. From his two sons, Jamona Das and' 
Musiya, or Sukadova, are descended the whole horde of P&ndas, who now find 
the God a very valuable property. They have acquired, by purchase from tlur 
Juts, the oil village of Rivlni,t and are also considerable landowners*in six other 
villages— viz, Artoni, Nera, Chhibarau, Kharafra, Nur-pur and Shahab-pur, 
whence they derive an annual income of Rs. 3,853*. This estate, which was for 
he most [ art a grant from Sindliia, forma, however, but a small part of their 
wealth, a. ; the offerings made at the shrine in the course of the year are esti¬ 
mated to yield a net profit of 11s. 30,000 more. The Kebir-Pagar and all tho 
fees paid hy pilgrims bathing in it belong not to the temple Pandas, but to a 
community of iSumvdh Brahmans. 

•The hater lumo represents 1 lie common pronunciation, which (ns in all similar void*) 
ha* Ijti.-omc* !>y the practice of writing in Finnan characters, which arc iuu< liquate to 

.-Vi r< • i the r-.» termination. 

t ! -SdcH tho entire Mam)ndari, the F&ndos hold aUo S6C| bighas in Hivl u us mn6fi<Urs. Of 
thh ; rt ;\, 7f lifghnfl are occupied by buildings, while the remainder ie either waste or orchard. 
ap tho townnhlp l.ttH no arable land attached to it, iho nuino Baladeva does not uypiur at all in 

Viu> dJHkiici rtnt-f ollv 
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The temple, despite its popularity, is neither handsome nor well appointed. 

Its precincts include as many as cloven cloistered quadrangles, where accom¬ 
modation is provided for tlio pilgrims and resident priests. No definite charge 
is levied on the former, but they are expected to make a voluntary donation 
according to their means. Each court, or kunj, as it is called, bears the name 
of its founder as follows- 1 st tbo Kunj of Rashk Lai of Agra and Lakluiau, 
1817 A.D.; 2nd, of Bachharnj, Baniya, of Hathras, 1825 ; 3rd, of Naval Karan, 
Baniya, of Agra, 1768 ; 4tli, of Bhim Sen and Holds Kai, Bamyas, of Mathura, 
1828 ; 5th, of"Das Mai, Khattri, of Agra, 1801; 6 th, of Bhattdchdrya of Jaypur, 
5794 ’ 7 th, of Gopal, Brahman, of Javpur; 8 th, of Chiman Lai, of Mathura, 
1 778 ; 9th,’of Sada Ram, Khattri, of Agra, 1768 ; 10th, of Chunua, Halw'.i, of 
Bharat-pur, 1808 ; and 11th, of Piiran Ohand, Pachauri, of Main-ban, 1801. 
The actual temple, built by Seth Syam Das, of Delhi, towards the end of last 
century, stands at tho back of one of the inner courts, and on each of its three 
disengaged sides lias an arcade of three bays with broad Hanking piers. On 
each of These three sides a door gives access to the cella, which is surmounted 
by a squat pyramidal tower. lu addition to the principal figure, Baladevs, 
who is generally very richly dressed and bedizened with jewels, it contains 
another life-sized statue, supposed to represent his spouse Revati. Apparently, 
she was an after-thought, as she is put away in a corner, off the dais. In an 
adjoining court is shown tho small vaulted chamber which served the God as a 
residence for the first century after bis epiphany. Near the tank is a slnino 
dedicated by Bih&ri Lai, Bohra, of Mursan, in 1803, to tho honour of tho 
god Harideva, and two stone chhatris in memory of tho Pandas, llariduva and 
Jaganu&th. 


Two annual melas are held at Baladeva, the one Bhfidon Sudi 6 th (commonly 
called Deo Chath), tho other on the full moon of Agahn ; but there is probably 
not a single day in the course of the whole year in which tho temple courts are 
not occupied by at least asmany as a hundred pilgrims, who come from all parts 
of Northern India. The cost of tho religious ceremonial cannot bo much ; but a 
charitable dole of an ana a-piece is given to every applicant ; and as die l’ainles 
whh their families now number between 300 and 400 persons, the annual 
cost of tlieir maintenance must bo very considerable. Alter reasonable d> due- 
three beads —via., temple oxpenses, olmnty, and ntiaMlWt 
tho priests, the balance of profits is calculated at O'er Its. A'M'UO. dliere is 

ordinarily a division ' at the cud <*1 vwi \ three months, 

whenThey make an allotment into twelve equal portions, that being tho num¬ 
ber of tbo principal sub-divisions of the clan, and thou each sub-division makes » 
Bipar.de distribution among its own members. The votive ottering* in tbo 
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number was a spontaneous and not a pedantic exclusion. As to its purport; 
ti c eulogy u llieh it bestows on the extraordinary sacrifice of personal de¬ 
cency and honour, merely for the sake of procuring the Gosains a good dinner, 

- so ic. o! mg to the principles of natural morality that it condemns the whole 
tinour of VallubMcbarya doctrine more strongly than any argument that 
could be adduced by an opponent. Tito style of the narrative is so easy and 
perspicuous tliat it can present no difficulty to the student, who alone will take 

nu in! ' :r ' t irt the matter, and therefore I have not considered it necessary to 
a U! a translation :— 

innreq % f oti^tw nqpq pqqnT qim 
^^Jitqqrq ^rWTefSTZT qqnfqiqq *|q yfj- 

^ ^ <. Jliu Pf ^f[ct igq qr qqqp*; forpqifi' ^*R3.T 

^ ^ rrnnroq % %j qp;qgq qn qq teqq ^ 

w q^.imq % qqiq ^p qjq 

• ^ ^ O'' 

C ^ TriTl ** 1?W ; 3TO 7TT qipf pf niZf qr 

-m ■q? qq cfiqjjgrq qr ’EfT l|q qrifi if ^ qpq % qqq gjg 
tiptt W ?p f rm\ TTm q Tpq *?q ^cqg-.-qnr sift q?T ^ 
* Wrf: cTqjTI % 3q lajpqq %T qpgjq q^rT cfiTqi *p f tq- 

SRHR SRTT* m Pf I^IT XPI^ qp q 

=qqq Pi TqqTT npq sppjfp %f nq ^^p ^jfpq qq qfq 

^ 5 ? l^r cRTBt ^pptf fqqp ^PrT t |\p 

HPT TTi^T iqfa %T pf nr qii qr qj| qr qjl'of qrnp gqjiq q 
».■•!: qiqtn jj qrqi nwtfl nr ^n qrqi TqqiTi Print qiqp 
vtifpnjT qr=fTdJrT k qr zz ^tq fqqq ni^q qqq %iW WT qni 
qr q snqqi 3ii ?nq 35qr q? qq qr qiqqp q rJi 3 ^ipp s'i^rt q^r 
qr vrj) q q qfqqi qp SR^t %l q q.qp fqq fqqjq| q ppi%p 

f f? q ^‘ ^ r ^3 T& cpr srfqqp q * 1 §\ %P niq^n? m 

PI riM qr T>i, q qn %F! ^r^p qq qp qq r %| qp% q r f q ^ T 

W'qqr jMPn'qqi qq qp^ qr Tqil cRftiJ q r ^j^nr 

qq qRTW^ qppqrqqir qq ww ^iqr ^frq q.^^q Scqqq 

nqq H.qfqi qq qcqqi qjfq qj qg,g f^ f ^ ^ ^ 

***** ™ ^ W^lrcqiq fqfvn qrraqq ^ 
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Wr\K 7TOT nn wr SR^t % SftlT *s&K I 3iT TTinJ^I^ 

T^SfraT nn ^T R ^WT nT TfWni^TS fTT TnnraT nn frarjnm n 
5rCt nr ninr niRwi mii n ml i mwr qnR fnnr era nr qnR 
ras^T -wht nr nn mw irnT nq fraumn xrar % mne nrm usra 
?pj xni nm qnqn ira? ran n niir n^ranr? fair rar raqn n* 
^ I gT ^ T facm raRmfl ni TOR TfraT mi fmRRT nn t*!FTO n» 
•q re ^ottt rain nqnn nrnT 3Rn rafirft ^ra nnRr nm nn 

gsf Icura ^pn]HTn ifni ran nn cffRinTO UfRinT |TPC nnliT qR^nm 
^ mi ?m nc rara rara nR nrsimfrat rar nnr raRi ®it- 
3 rT nri ni tni nir n ^ii srRSt nrrsTraTrari nri nm nnra. w 
rni^.^iT nRi riftor sifra nraii fra fraq^Tn nwr mi 

SR ^133 rjej ifR SRI R^fTOR f£r3» oR R ^*T ^ ^ T ^ r Xfr % 

^[ntRTn n nsf nr raT fTTR nr nRnt niT miTfI3FT mm mini 
nr nrw %i inn iranr raira n tiT mm jtt mR§ nr vrt I 
?=ig wr mix? grqiir mRm * 3 R mRm mR rar rr mT t 4*tr nrn 
| in ira crR i q;rra n ninr: muni ram nr nrn m fin wn 
nr nm riir ^rnr nr mu n mira nlranr mm inn frwjRin 
n nJr nr ^ nr nn nT nnji zmx te n| ft f ^r?nra 
nrnf nf tr'ra nfnnr nR nran mir n sfifnr vrw w fra nfr %r 
frarmra n nn3T gnir nrrri m srtut nf iT3 anre ^ntfirnr 
r 3 ^ ctt nil n nr nninr mt %nr mRn n^Tr nr Rraif mrfn 
?ra nr srntnr n T%nif nirmsfi nffn nrar fin nt? xrin nrmn^fii 
xrini n n^r nrar ni qin nra nn nin nr nnrai nr nwi nr 
iR qin nr nfn nr n^ mwi fin nr nfnqf n nini ^rar nr n>m 
n qffn ni w nf qin niT ntii t? nn nn nqr n q>rai ni n 
qrgni n^T n^nr n nn qrm q«R nn nr nnrai n ^rai % n? 
nin nrni nnrni nifin nn nr nqi n qr^r nr n^r n^niT qri^ 
nsra i nrnr w ni nrn nfnS nr nnrar nr nr^nq nnr nR 
nn inrn It nrnn q%r %r nm^r nirn I nr nn nr nm 
nn nr nnr n nra nnrR %i nr nn n^i nr nnrai man 
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SiTTlIrt IT 5R5 5551 TOT 51171 TO 557 553 5HITr 1 % 
foT^TiRT %%T 55 51% 1 TOT %35 1TC7 TOl%fi ^U155 efitt TOT 51171 
TO 5TT TOlTra 551 efiftzi 5T TO7T ^TJI cRirlr 5T1 55 515 11 5T 
T5T TO TO7T1 xrfTTIl^ 5TTO ^It 5115155 TO 51 TOT 51 51 

551% 5 5T551 TO51 TO HI? RTF TORTO 55 r cRRTT 51 TO 5115 
Hf rffl ^ 5TO IT 51^ 51 551% 51TOTO5TO 51IH55 TO 
%5 $55R 5% 55 5T 551% TO 515 5TTO515TO 511T755 

O 

5 TO5TO^[ 5T5I TJI§ 51 51551 511 555515 551 51 =£571515 

% 55555 5% 515 55 TO51 51 5555T5 TO =RT5i 51^ 51 
551% f5U5l5 51 551 55^1 555 5151 511 fiW55 TO 551 51 
5115 TO T%5* 551 5 ^5U515 515151551 511555 51 55 

fi5ixn5 555515 1 515 f5TO 515^5515 515T 1 515 15TO5I5T 
5111 511 TTO^5 515T TT35 11 f l 11 5557 qi}o %CHJ5 n 08 II 













Nil UlST/fy. 


CHAPTER XI. 




THIS THREE HILL PLACES OF MATI1UUA : GOBARBHAN, BARSaNA, AND 

NAND-G AN W. 

At a distance of three miles from the city of Mathura, the road to Gobar- 
dlum runs through the village of Satoha, by the side of a large tank of very 
eacred repute, called S&ntanu Kund. The name commemorates a Raja Santanu, 
who (as is said on the spot) here practised, through a long course of years, the 
severest religious austerities in the hope of obtaining a son. His wishes were 
at last gratified by a union with the goddess Grangd, who bore him Bhishma, one 
of the famous heroes of the Mahabharat. Every Sunday, the place is frequented 
by women who are desirous of issue, and a large fair is held there on the tkh 
of the light fortnight of Bliadon. The tank, which is of very considerable 
•dimensions, was faced all round with stone, early last century, by Sawai Jay 
Sinh of Amber, but a great part of the masonry is now much dilapi Inted. In ir< 
centre is a high hill connected with the main land by i bridge. The sides of 
the island are covered with fine ritha trees, and on the summit, which is ap¬ 
proached by a flight of fifty stone steps, is a small temple. Hero it is incum¬ 
bent upon the female devotees, who would have their prayers effectual, to make 
some offering to the shrine, and inscribe on the ground or wall rlie mystic device 
called in Sanskrit Svastikd and in Hindi Sathiya, the fylfot of Western ocelo- 
giology. The local superstition is probably not a little confirmed by the acci¬ 
dental resemblance that the king's name bears to flic Sanskrit word for ‘children/ 
$\int(hia % For, though Raja Santanu is a mythological personage of much ancient 
celebrity, being mentioned not only in several of the Puraiius. but also in • m 
of (he hymns of the Rig Veda, lie is not much known., it the present- dny, and 
what is tobi of If Q .1 U a Very confused jumble of the original login L 

The signal and, according to Hindu ideas, absolutely fearful abnegation of' self, 
there ascribed to the father, was undergone for his gratification b\ the dutiful 
son. who tbenoo derived his name of Bhishma, ‘ the fearful. 1 For, in extreme 
old age, tlu? Huja was anxious to wod again, but the parents of the fair girl on 
whom he had fixed his affections would not consent to the union, as the fruit 
of the marriage w ould be debarred by Bliisluna's seniority from tho succession 
to the throne. The difficulty was removed by BhHnna’s filial devotion, who 
took an*'oath to renounce his birthright and never to beget a sou to revive iho 
claim. Hence every religious Hindu accounts it ft lut\ to make him am nd- 
for this want of direct descendants by one:*' a y-ear oil' ring libations t«> E*jdi»n\ 
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spirit in the same way as to one of his own ancestors. The formula to he used 
js as follows “ I present this water to the childless hero, Bhishma, of the race 
of Vyaghrapida, the chief of the house of Sankriti. May Bhishma, the son of 
Suntanu, the speaker of truth and subjugator of bis passions, obtain by this 
water the oblations due from sons and grandsons.” 

Die story in the Nirukta Ved&nga relates to an earlier period in the king’s 
life, if, indeed, it refers to the same personage at all, which has been doubted. 
It is there recorded that, on his father’s death, Santanu took possession of 
the throne, though he had an elder brother, by name Deviipi, living. This 
violation of the right of primogeniture caused the land to be afflicted with a 
drought of twelve years’ continuance, which was only terminated'by the recita¬ 
tion of a hymn of prayer (Big Veda, x., 98) composed by Deviipi himself, who 
hail voluntarily adopted the life of a religious. The name Satoha is absurdly 
derived by tho Brahmans of the place from sattu, ‘ bran,’ which is said to have 
been the royal ascetic^ duly diet. In all probability it is formed from the word 
'lintana itself, combined with some locative affix, such as sthdna. 

Te 1 mile., fni i.lier to the west is the famous place of Hindu pilgrimage, Gio- 
bardhan, i.e., according to tho literal meaning of tin Sanskrit compound, ‘ the 
nurso of cattle.’ Tho town, which is of considerable size, occupies a break in a 
■ * of hill, which rises abruptly from tho alluvial plain, 
and stretches in a south-easterly direction for a distance of some four or five’ 
miles, with an average elevation of about 100 foet. 

IIus is tho hill which Krishna is fabled to have held aloft on the tip of his 
linger ior seven days and nights to cover tho people of Braj from tho storms 
I <>"te 1 down upon them by Indra when deprived of his wonted saorifices. In 
pictorial representation- it always appears as an isolated conical peak, which is 
as unlike the reality as possible. It is ordinarily styled by Hindus of the present 
day, the (riri-raj, or royal hill, Irut in earlier literature is more frequently 
designated the Anua-kut. There is a firm belief in the neighbourhood that, 
as the waters of tho Jamumi are yearly decreasing in body, so toe the sacred 
h’l :s slealily diminishing in height; for in past times it was visible from Aring, 
a town lour or five miles distant, whereas now a few hundred yards are 
sufficient to remove it from sight. It may be hopod that the marvellous 
f i t reconciles the credulous pilgrim to the insignificant appearance presented 

lh,! ul, J ect of Wa adoration. It is accounted so holy that not a particlo 
of Uie stone is allowod to be taken for any building purpose ; and even tho road 
,vI,,cl ' ‘t ^its lowest point, where only a few fragments of the rock 

cr q. up above tho ground, had to bo carried over them by a paved causeway. 
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The ridge attains its greatest elevation towards the south between the vil¬ 
lages of Jatipura and Anyor. Here, on the summit, was an ancient temple 
founded in the year 1520 A.D., by the famous Vallabhacharya of Gokul, and 
dedicated to Sri-nath. Iu anticipation of one of Aurangzeb’s raids, the image 
of the god was removed to Niithdwara in Udaypur territory, and has remained 
there ever since. The temple on the Giri-raj was thus allowed to fall into ruin, 
and the wide walled enclosure now exhibits only long lines of foundations and 
steep flights of steps, with a small, untenantecl, and quite modern shrine. The 
plateau, however, commands a very extensive view of the neighbouring coun¬ 
try, both on the Mathura and the Bhuratpur side, with the fort of Dig and the 
heights of Nand-ganw and Barsana in tho distance. 


At the foot of the hill on one side is the little village of Jatipura with 
several temples, of which one, dedicated to Gokul-n&th, though a very mean 
building in appearance, has considerable local celebrity. Its head is tho 
Gosain of the temple with the same title at Gokul, and it is tho annual scene 
of two religious solemnities both celebrated on the day after the Pip-dan at 
Gobardhan. The first is the adoration of tho sacred hill, called the Giri-raj 
Puja, and the second tho Anna-kut, or commemoration of Krishna s sacrifi e. 
They are always accompanied by the renewal ol a long-standing dispute bet¬ 
ween tho priests of the two rival temples of Sri-nath an l Gokul-nath, tho ono 
of whom supplies the god, the other his shrine. Tuo image of Gokul-n&th, the 
traditional object of veneration, is brought over for the occasion from Gokul, 
and throughout the festival is kept in tho Gokul-nath temple on tho hill, except 
for a few hours on the morning after the Diwtili, when it is exposed for worship 
on a separate pavilion. This building is the pr^pv m of Giridh&ri di, tli 
Gos&in, who invariably protests against tho intrusion. Party-feeling runs so 
high that it is generally found desirable a little before tho anniversary to <a (e 
heavy security from the principals on either sido that there shall be no breach 
of the peace. The relationship between the G os a ins is explained by the lollow- 
ing table : — 

Ddmodar Ji, alias Dau Ji, 

Gosdin of the templo of Sri-nath at Ndthdwdra. 


Lacbhman Ji, Gosuin of temple = Chanel r&vali Bau Ji Gobind Hue Ji. Gosain 
of Gokul-nath: died 1 SGI. | (living). of temples of Navnnit- 

Pdyaand Sri-ndth, at 
I Ndthdwara. 


Kanhaiya Lai (adopted sou) Gi rid him Ji, 

grandson of Gosain Purushot- 
tain Lai. 






PERAMBULATION OF THE GIRI-RtfJ. 
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Immediately opposite Jatipura, and. only parted from it by the intervening 
rimge, is the village of A nyor—literally c the other side’—with the temple of 
Sri-natli on tli< summit between them. A little distance beyond both is the 
village of Puchhri, which, as the name denotes, is considered ( the extreme 
limit ’ of the Giri-raj. 

Kartik, the month in which most of Krishna’s exploits are believed to havo 
been performed, is the favourite time for the pari-krama, or c perambulation’ of 
the sacred hill. The dusty circular road which winds around its base has a length 
of seven kos , that is, about twelve miles, and is frequently measured by devotees 
who at every step prostrate themselves at full length. When flat on the ground, 
they mark a line in the sand as far as their hands can reach, then rising they 
prostrate themselves again from the line so marked, and continue in the same 
style till the whole weary circuit has been accomplished.- This ceremony, called 
JDandv.vati pari-irama, occupies from a week to a fortnight, and is generally 
performed for wealthy sinners vicariously by the Brahmaus of the place, who 
receive from Us. 50 to Rs. 100 for their trouble and transfer all the morit of 
the act to their employers, The ceremony has been performed with a hundred 
and eight* prostrations at each step (that being the number of R&dhd’s names 
and of the beads in a Vaishnava rosary) it then occupied some two years, and 
was remunerated by a donation of Rs. 1,000* 

About the centre of the range stands the town of Gobardhan, on the 
margin of a very large irregularly shaped masonry tank, called tbo Mauasi 
Gangd, supposed to have been called into existence by the mere action of the 
d’\ me will {minora). At ono end the boundary is formed by the jutting crags 
of the holy hill, on all otl the water is approached by ]• .13 of 

.Mono stops. It has frequently been repaired at great cost by the Rajas of 
Rhurut-pur ; but is said to have been originally constructed iu its present form 
by Rajfi Miin Sinh of Jaypur, whoso father built the adjoining temple of 
Ilnridova. There is also at Bun&ras a tank constructed by Mun Sinh, called 
Id in i>urov:ir, and by it u temple dedicated to Manesvar : facts which sm> < 4 
a suspicion that the name 4 Manasi ’f is of much less antiquity than is popularly 
believed. Unfortunately, there is neither a natural spring, nor any constant 

lu Christian theology 107 is as inynticu! n number ns 108 In Hindu. Thus the Emperor 
JnhUumoV, great church of S. Sophia at CjnstauUnopld w an supported by 107 columns, the number 
of pillars iu the House oX Wisdom. 

t In devotional literature mdna*i h: ■ the sense of * /spiritual/ as in the phruso 'spiritual com- 
■ ■’Vi - Thus it is related in the Bhakt Maiti that IUj* Prithirfij, of Bikaner, hi mg mi a jouri ( / 
an 1 utiuhie to visit (he Murine, for which h had a special devotion, imagined himself to ho wor- 
In Hus temple, and mulo a npuiuiul act of contemplation before (lu iu, v. 'murti hd 
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artificial supply of water, and for half the year the tank is always dry. But 
ordinarily at the annual illumination, or Dip dan, which occurs soon after the 
close of the rains, during tho festival of the Diwali, a fine broad sheet oi water 
reflects the light of the innumerable lamps, which are ranged tier above tier 
along the ghats and adjacent buildings, by tho hundred thousand pilgrims with 
whom the town is then crowded. 


In the year 1871, as there was no heavy rain towards the end of the 
season, and the festival of the Diwali also fell later than usual, it so happened 
that on the bathing day, tho 12th of November, the tank was entirely dry, 
with the exception of two or three green and muddy little puddles. To obviate 
this mischance, several holes were made and wells sunk in the area of the tank, 
with one large pit, some 30 feet square and as many deep, in whose turbid 
waters many thousand pilgrims had the happiness of immersing themselves. For 
several hours no less than twenty-live persons a minute continued to descend, 
and as many to ascend, the steep and slippery steps; while the yet more fetid 
patches of mud and water in other parts of tho basin were quite as densely 
crowded. At night, the vast amphitheatre, dotted with groups of people and 
glimmering circles of light, presented a no loss picturesque appearance than in 
previous years when it was a brimming lake.- To the spectator irom the gardon- 
side of tho broad and doep expanse, as the line of demarkation between the stoop 
flights of steps and the irregular masses of building which immediately sur¬ 
mount them ceased to be perceptible, the town presented the perfect semblance 
of a long and lofty mountain range dotted with fire-lit villages; while the clash 
of cymbals, tho beat of drums, the occasional toll of bells from the adjoining 
t. iuples, with the sudden and long-sustained cry of some enthusiastic hand., 
vociferating tho praises of mother Ganga, the clapping of hands that began 
scarce beard but was quickly caught up aud passed on from tier to tier, and 
prolonged into a wild tumult of applause,—all blended with the ceaseless mur¬ 
mur of tho stirring crowd in a not discordant medley of exciting sound. Accord¬ 
ing to popular belief, the ill-omened drying up of tho water, which had m i 
occurred before in the memory of man, was the remit of tho curse of ono 
Habih-ullah Sluth, a Muhammadan fakir. Heb idbuiltliims.it a ).;i' on tho 
too of the Giri-rij, to the annoyance of tho priests of (lie neighbouring temple 
of I)'in-Rao, who complained that tho holy ground was defiled by tho bon s and 


v , M.y J" ~ i" ■ • this a/pin aiih no response, but oa 

tlu ibird be became conscious of ibo divine presence, un enquiry n "“s found lluit for two 
, t j )fi |J( j been removed elsewhere, while the temple win under repair, lie tli.-n nn in u 

vow to end his days at Mnlhuvii The emperor, to spite him, p>« 1,1,11 ln ‘ l,f nn c, l’ 1 ' l * 

. (o Kabu ,. but when he felt Ilia end npprnwtiing, he mourned a eiuuol and histone 1 buck to 

rtie ludy elty and mere spared. 
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other fragments of Ms unclean diet, and procured an order from the Civil Court 
f<n his ejectment. Thereupon the fakir disappeared, leaving a curse upon his 
persecutors ; and this bore fruit in the drying up of the healing waters of the 
IVIanasi Gangs. ' 

Close by is the famous temple of Hari-deva, erected, during the tolerant 
reign of Akbar by Raja Bhagawan Das of Amber on a site long previously oc¬ 
cupied by- a succession of humbler fanes. It consists of a nave G8 feet in length 
and 20 feet broad, leading to a choir 20 feet square, with a samarium of about 
tin; same dimensions beyond. The nave has four openings on either side, of 
which three have arched heads, while the fourth nearest the door is covered by 
a square architrave supported by Hindu brackets. There arc clerestory 
windows above, and the height is about 30 feet to the cornice, which is 
‘.(■corated at intervals with large projecting heads of elephants and sea- 
tnonsters. There was a double roof, each entirely of stone: the outer one 
a high pitched gable, the inner an arched ceiling, or rather the nearest 
ippronch to an arch ever seen in Hindu design. The centre was really flat,, 
but it was so deeply coved at the sides that, the width of the building being 
inconsiderable, it bad all the effect of a vault, and no doubt suggested tho 
possibility of the true radiating vault, which we find in the temple of Govind 
D wa built by Bkagaw&n’s son and successor, M&n Sinli, at Brinda-bau. The 
construction is extremely massive, and even tho exterior is still solemn and 
imposing, though the two towers which originally crowned tho choir and 
sacrariurn were long ago levelled with tho roof of the nave. The material 
employed throughout the superstructure is red sandstone from the Bharat- 
pur quarries, while the- foundations aro composed of rough blocks of the- 
limestone found in the neighbourhood. These have been laid bare to the- 
dej h of several feet; and-a largo deposit of earth all round the basement 
■ nhaoce the appearance as well ad the stability of the building. 

Bdniri Mall, duo father of the reputed founder, was the first Rajput who- 
attached himself to tho court of a Muhammadan emperor. Ho was chief of tho- 
Rujiiwat brunch of the KacbhwsUiaTlifikurs seated at Amber, and claimed to be- 
t-’.J:- ‘ titb in descent from tlie founder of the family. Tlu; capital was subse- 
quontly transferred to Jay par in 1728 A. I). ; the present Mahar&jfi being the 
thirty-fourth descendant of the original slock. In tho battle of Sam41, Bhagawan 
Lb - lmd the good fortune- to save Akhar’s life, and was subsequently appointed 
Governor of the PanjAb. He died aboot tb ar 151 LAhor. 11 is da, 

'■'•a niarri -I to IVince i'-oltm, who cvcninally became emperor under the 
• itl“ of J.ili&ngir the fruit of thou- mam ago being the unfortunate prince 
K lju>nt. 
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The temple lias a yearly income of some Rs. 2,300, derived from the two- 
villages, Bhagosa and Lodhipuri, the latter estate being a recent grant, in lieu of 
an annual money donation of Rs. 500, on the part of the Raja oi Bharat-pui, vho 
further makes a fixed monthly offering to the shrine at the rate of one rupee per 
diem. The hereditary Gosains have long devoted the entire income to their 
own private uses, completely neglecting the fabric of the temple and its religious 
services.* In consequence of such short-sighted greed, the votive offerings at 
this, one of the most famous shrines in Upper India, have dwindled down to 
about Rs. 50 a year. Not onty so, but, early in 1872, the roof of the nave, 
which had hitherto been quite perfect, began to give way. An attempt was 
made by tlie writer of this memoir to procure an order from the Civil Court 
authorising the expenditure, on the repair of the fabric, of the proceeds of the 
temple estate, which, in consequence of the dispute among the shareholders, had 
for some months past been paid as a deposit into the district treasury and had 
accumulated to more than Rs. 3,000, There was no unwillingness on the part 
of the local Government to further the proposal, aud an engiueer was deputed 
to examine and report on the probable cost. But much delay occurred, and 
meanwhile the whole of the roof fell in with the exception of one compartment. 
This, however, would have been sufficient to- serve as a model in the work of 
restoration. The estimate was at last made out for Rs. 8,767 ; and as there 
was a good balance in hand to begin upon, operations might have been com¬ 
menced at once aud completed without any difficulty in the course of two or throo 
years. But no further orders were communicated by the superior authorities 
from April, when the estimate was submitted, till the following October, and in 
the interim a baniya from the neighbouring town of Atdng, by name Cbhilar 
Mall, hoping to immortalise himself at a moderate outlay, came to the relief of 
the temple proprietors ami undertook to do all that was necessary at his own 
private cost. lie accordingly ruthlessly demolished all that yet remained of 
the original roof, breaking down at the same time not a little of the curious 
cornice, and in its place simply throw across, from wall to wall, rough and un- 
shapen wooden beams, of which tho best that can be said is, that they may, 
for some few years, serve as a protection from the weather. But all that was- 
unique aud characteristic in the design lins ceased to exist; and thus another 
of the few pages iu the fragmentary annals of Indian architecture has 1 (eon- 
blotted out for ever. Like the temple of Gobind Divat at Brindfi-ban, it has 

* The estate is divided into twenty-four hats or shares, allotted among seventeen different 
families. It appeared that all were agreed as to the distribution, with the except;.>n of > n . m it*. 
I»y name 'Nar&yan, who, iu addition to his own original ahare, claimed also as *ole representative 
of a shareholder deceased. This claim was not admitted by the othors, and the zrupiodurs eou- 
thitied to pay the reveottie as a. deposit into the district treasury, till eventually tile wuadddrj 
concurred in makiug a joiut application for its transfer to themselves. 
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none of the coarse figure sculpture which detract so largely from the artistic 
appearance of mo6t Hindu religious buildings ; and though originally conse¬ 
crated to idolatrous worship, it was in all points of construction equally well 
adapted for the public ceremonial of the purest faith. Had it been preserved 
as a national monument, it might at some day, in the future golden age, 

have been to Gobardhan what the Pagan Pantheon is now to Christian 
Rome. 
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On the opposite side of the Manasi Gangd are two stately cenotaphs, or 
chhut(ns, to the memory of Randhir Sinh and Baladeva Sinh, Rajas of Bharat-* 
pur. Both are ot similar design, consisting of a lofty and substantial square 
masonry ferrace with corner kiosks and lateral alcoves, and in the centre the 
monument itself, still further raised on a richly decorated plinth. The cella, 
enclosed in a colonnade of five open arches on each side, is a square apartment 
surmounted by a dome, and having each wall divided into three bays, of which 
one is left for the doorway, and the remainder are filled in with reticulated 
tracery. Tho cloister has a small dome at oach corner and the curious curvi¬ 
linear roof, distinctive of tho style, over the central compartments. In the 
larger mouument, the visitor’s attention is specially directed to the panels of 
the doors, painted in miniature with scenes from the life of Krishna, and to the 
cornice, a flowered design of some vitreous material executed at Delhi. This 
commemorates Baladeva Sinh, who died in 1825, and was erected by his son 
and successor the late Rfijfi Balavant Sinh, who was plaoed on the throne after 
tho reduction of the fort of Bharat-pur by Lord Combermcre in 1826. The 
British army figures conspicuously in tho paintings on the ceilings of the 
pavilions.' Raja Randhir Sinh, who is commemorated by tho companion 
monument, was tho elder brother and predecessor of Baladeva, and died in 
tho year 1823. These ehhattris are very elegantly grouped piles of building 
and have an extremely picturesque effect, which is heightened by the sheet of 
water in trout of them. But from a purely architectural point of view, they 
are not ot any great merit, and give the idea of having boon executed bv a 
contractor, who scamped tho work to increase his own profit. Tho decorative 
dohiila are mostly poor in themselves, and are repeated with a monotonous 
umlonnity, which contrasts most disagreeably with the rich varitty of design 
that diet 1 all tho more im, •-liner in Mathuri or Brindu- 

ban. The painting on the interior of tho domes is also as heavy and tasteless 
•<s Hindu attempt-; r.i pictorial ait m nerally aro. 


* In the gnvilCD 
▼ iHit® in tiit* town ; 

vidiiorn. 


at tad io d to this chhuitii 
but ai all other timcH it iu 


tbo MalitirAja boa u honsr, whore bo aiays on his 
most obligingly placed at the ui. pusul of European 
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A mile or so from tlie town, on the borders of the parish of Radha-kund, is 
a much more magnificent architectural group erected by Jawakir Sink, in honour 
of his father Suraj Mall, the founder of the family, who met his death at Delhi 
in 1764 (see page 39). The principal chaitri, which is 57 feet square, is ot 
precisely the same style as the two already described. The best part of the 
design is the plinth which is at once bold in outline and delicate in finish. TV itk 
that curious blindness to practical requirements, which appears to have cha¬ 
racterised the Hindu .architect from the earliest period to the present, the de¬ 
corated panels have been continued all round the four sides of the building, 
without a blank space being left anywhere for the steps, which the height from 
the ground renders absolutely necessary. The R&ja’s monument is flanked oil 
either side by one of somewhat less dimensions, commemorating his two queens, 
Hansiya* and Kishori. The lofty terrace upon which they stand is 4b0 feet in 
length, with a long shallow pavilion serving as a screeu at each end, and nine 
two-storied kiosks of varied outline to relieve the front. Attacked to Rani 
Hansiya’s monument is a smaller one iu commemoration of a faithful attendant. 
Behind is an extensive garden, and in front, at the foot of the terrace, is 
an artificial lake, called the Kusum-Sarovar, 460 feet square ; the flights of 
stone steps on each side boing broken into one central and four smaller side 
compartments by panelled and arcaded walls running out 60 feet into the 
water. On the north side, some progress had been made iu the erection of a 
chhattri for JawAliir Sink, when the work was interrupted by Muhammadan 
inroad and never renewed. On the same side, tho gluits of the lake are partly 
in ruins, and it is said were reduced to this condition, a very few years after 
their completion, by the Gosain Himrnat Bahadur, who carried away the ma¬ 
terials to Brindd-ban, to be used in the construction of a ghat which still com¬ 
memorates his name there. Such a wanton exercise of power seems a little 
startling and therefore it will not be out of place to explain a little in detail 
who this warlike Gosdin was A native of Bundol-khand, he became a pupil 
of Mahant Rajendra Giri, who had seceded from the Dasndinisf or followers of 
Sankaraehdrya, the most fanatical of ail Hindu sectaries, and had joined the 
t$aha Nagas, a community characterized by equal turbulence unfettered by 
even a pretence of any religious motive. Through his instigations, Ali Buha- 


* Hans-gouj. on the bank of the Jam unit, immediately opposite Matluira, was founded by (his 
Bdni. In consequence of a diversion of the road which once passed through it, tin* tillage is» 
now that most melaucholy of all spectacles, tv modern ruin \ though it comp rise a tome spuoioua 
walled gardens, crowded with maguificaut trees. 

{• The tou names —whence the title Das-tiutni— arc t lrf/m, d>ra K t. va a t ora *ara r it 
puri, bharati, giri. panata, nn-J sd- ira, one of which is alluchol to hi pmsmiuj name by e ■. e • 1 
member of the ordur. 
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dur, an illegitimate grandson of Baji Rao, the first Peshwa, was induced to 
take up arms against Sindhia and establish himself in Bundel-khand as virtu¬ 
ally, an independent sovereign. In 1802, Ali Bahadur fell at the siege of 
Ktflnnjar, leaving a son, Shamsher Bahalur. At first the heir was supported 
by Himmat. who, however, continued quietly to extend his own influence as 
far as possible; and, on the combination of the Mahratta chiefs against the 
British Government, in which they were joined by Shamsher, foreseeing in 
their success an immediate diminution of his own authority, hi determined to 
co-operate with the British. On the 4th of September, 1803, a treaty was 
concluded between Lord Wellesley and i Amip-giri Himm.it Bahadur,’by 
which nearly all the territory on the west bank of the Jarmuia from Kalpi to 
Allahabad was assigned to him. His death, however, occurred in the follow¬ 
ing year, when the lands were resumed and pensions iu lieu thereof granted 
to his family. 

Other sacred spots in the town of Gobardhan are the temple of Chak- 
resvar Malm leva, and four ponds called respectively Go-roehan, Dear in- 
rochan, Pap-mochan, and Rin-mochan. But these latter, even in the rains, 
are mere puddles, aud ail the rest of the year are quite dry; while the former,, 
in spite of its sanctity, is as mean a little building as it is possible to 
conceive. 

The break in the hill, traversed by the road from Mathura to Dig, is 
called the Dan GLut, and is supposed to be the spot where Krishna lay in wait 
to intercept the Go pis and levy a toll (ddn) on the milk they were bringing 
into the town. A Brahman still sits at the re ;oipt of custom, and extracts a 
copper coin or two from the passers-by. On the ridge overlooking the ghat 
stands the temple of Dun R&o. 

For many years past one of'the most curious sights'of the place has been 
an ay i Hindu ascei b, who had bound himself by a vow of absolute silence. 
Whatever the hour of the day, or time of the year, or however long the inter¬ 
val that might have ( lapsed since a previous visit, a stranger w is sure to Hud 
hhn sitting exactly on the same spot and in the same position, as if ho had 
never once stirred; a slight awning suspended over his head, and imm * liatelv 
in front of him a miniature shrine containing an emblem of the god. The half 
mitury, which was the; limit of his vow, has at length expired; hut his tongue, 
hound for so many year?, has now lost tho power of uttering any articulate 
sound. In a little dag-kennel at the side sits another devote *, with hid legs 
cruts io.cI under him. ready to enter into conversation with all corners, and 1 >nk- 
in *~ ‘bo happiest and most-contented of mortals; though the cell in which 
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he has immured himself is so confined that he can neither stand up nor lie 
down in it. 

Subsequently to the cession by Sindhia in 1803, Gobardhan was granted, 
free of assessment, to Kuar Lachhman Sinli, youngest sou of Raja Ranjit Sinh 
of Bharat-pur; but on his death, in 182G, it was assumed by the Government 
and annexed to the district of Agra, Of late years, the paramount power has 
been repeatedly solicited by the Bharat-pur Raja to cede it to him in exchange 
for other territory of equal value. It contains so many memorials of his ances¬ 
tors that the request is a very natural one for him to make, and it must bo 
admitted that the IJharat-pur frontier stands gTeatly in need of rectification. 
It would, however, be most impolitic for the Government to make the desired 
concession, and thereby lose all control over a place so important, both from its 
position and its associations, as Gobardhan. 

The following legend in the Harivanss (cap. 94) must be taken 10 refer 
to the foundation of the town, though apparently it has never hitherto been 
noticed in that connection. Among the descendants of Ikshvaku, who reigned 
at Ayodhva, was Haryasva, who took to wife Madhunmti, the daughter of the 
giant Madhu. Being expelled from the throne by his elder brotlter, the king 
fled for refuge to the court of his father-in-law, who received him most affec¬ 
tionately and ceded him the whole of Iiis dominions, excepting only the capital 
Madhuvana, which he reserved for his son Lavana. Thereupon, Haryasva 
built, on the sacred Girivara, a now royal residence, and consolidated the king¬ 
dom of Anarta, to which he subsequently anuexed the country of Arupa, or (as 
it is otherwise and preferably read) Anupa. The third in decent from Yadu r 
the son and successor of Haryasva, was Bhfina, in whose reign Rama, tiie then 
sovereign of Ayodhva, commissioned Satruglina to destroy Lavamfs fort of 
Madhuvana and erect in .its stead the town of Mathura. Alter tlio departure 
of its founder, Mathura was annexed by Bliftna, and continued in the posses¬ 
sion of his descendants down to Vusudeva. The most important lines in the 
text run thus:— 

Harydsvascha mahtvtoja diyye Girivarottame 
Kivesayaniasa puratn v&sartbam amaropamab 
Anarlain mima tadrashtram 6urashtram Gudhamiyutam. 
Aehirenaira k&lena samriddham pratyajai Kata 
A nupa - v tsh ay am c ha i va vela- vanti-vi bb u s 1 1 i i n t n. 

From the occurrence ot tiro words Giri-vara and Godhuna and the* 
declared proximity to Mathura, it is clear that the capital of llurvn.yva must 
have been situate on the Giri-raj of Gobardhan ; and it is ptobabk that the 
country of Anupa was to some extent identical with tho more modern Braj. 
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Aniipa is once mentioned, in an earlier canto of the poem, as having been bes¬ 
towed by king Prithu on the bard Suta. The name Anarta occurs also in canto 
X., where it is stated to have been settled by king Reva, the son of Sarynti, 
who made Kusaatbali its capital. In the Ram&yana IY., 43, it is described 
as a western region on the sea-coast, or at all events in that direction, and 
has therefore been identified with Gujarat. Thus there would seem to have 
been an intimate connection between Gujarat and Mathura, long anterior to 
Krishna’s foundation of Dwdrakd. 


Bars Ana and Nand-ganw. 

Barsdna, according to modern Hindu belie! the home of Krishna’s favourite 
mistress Rddhd, is a town which enjoyed a brief period of great prosperity 
about the middle of last century. It is built at the foot and on the slope of a 
ridge, originally dedicated to the god Brahma, which rises abruptly from the 
plain, near the Bliarat-pur border of the Chlidta Pargana, to a height of some 
200 feet at its extreme point, and runs in a south-westerly direction for about 
a quarter of a mile. Its summit is crowned by a series of temples in honour of 
Larli-Ji, a local title of Rddha, meaning ‘the beloved.’ These were all erected 
at intervals within the last two hundred years, and now form a connected mass 
of building with a lofty wall enclosing the court in which they stand. Each of 
the successive shrines was on a somewhat grander scale than its predecessor, 
and was for a time honoured with the presence of the divinity, but even the 
Iasi and largest, in which she is now enthroned, is an edifice of no special pre¬ 
tension ; though seated, as it is, on the very brow of the rock, and seen in con¬ 
junction with tho earlior buildings, it forms an imposing feature in the land¬ 
scape to tho spectator from the plain below. A long flight of stone steps, bro¬ 
ken about half way by a temple m honour of Rddha’s grandfather, Mahi-hlian, 
leads down from the summit to the foot of the hill, whore are two other small 
temples. One of them is dedicated to Radh&’s female companions, called the 
fcakhis, who are eight in number, as follows : Lalita, Visdkha, Champaka-lala, 
I\anga-devi, Ohitru-lekha, Dulekha, Sudevi, arid Chandr&vali. The other con¬ 
tains a life-size image of the mythical Brikh-bh&n robed in appropriate costume 
and supported on the one side by his daughter R&dlm, and on the other by 
Sriditma, a Paur&nik character, here for the nonce represented as her brother. 

The town consist* almost entirely of magnificent mansions all in ruins, and 
lolly bul crumbling walls now enclosing vast, desolate, dusty aroas, which once 
were busy courts and markets or secluded pleasure grounds. All date from 
tho time of RUp ham, a Katara Brahman, who, having acquired great reputa¬ 
tion as a Paudit in the earlier part of last century, became Pur obit to Jibarat-pur, 
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tSifrdliia * and Holkar, and was enriched by those princes with the most lavish 
donations, the whole.of which he appears to have expended on the embellish¬ 
ment of Bursana and the other sacred places within the limits of Braj, his 
native country. Before his time, Barsana, if inhabited at all, was a mere 
hamlet of tbe adjoining village Uneha-g&ir.v, which now, under its Giijar 
landlords, is a mean and miserable place, though it boasts the remains oi a 
fort and an ancient and. well-endowed temple, dedicated to Baladeva. Rup 
Ram was the founder of one of the now superseded temples ot Larli-Ji, with 
the stone staircase up the side of the hill. Ho also constructed the largest 
market-place in the town, with as many, it is said, as sixty-four walled gardens: 
a princely mansion for his own residence; several small temples and chapels, and 
other courts and pavilions. One of the latter, a handsome arcaded building of 
carved stone, has for some years past been occupied by the Government as a 
police-station without any payment of rent or award of compensation, though 
the present representative of the family is living on the spot and is an abso¬ 
lute pauper. Three chhaltris , commemorating Rup Ram himself and two ot his 
immediate relatives, stand by the side of a large stone tank with broad flights of 
steps and flanking towers, which he restored and brought into its present shape. 
This is esteemed sacred and commonly called Bhanokhar, that is, the tank of 
Brikha-bMn, Rallies reputed father, In connection with it is a smaller 
reservoir, named after her mother Kirat On the margin of the Bh4nokhar is 
a pleasure-house in three stories, known as the Jal-mahall. It is supported on 
a series of vaulted colonnades which open direct on to the water, for the conve¬ 
nience of the ladies of the family, who were tbu6 enabled to bathe in perfect 
seclusion, as the two tanks and the palace are all enclosed in one courtyard by 
a lofty bastioued and embattled wall with tower-like gateways.! Besides these 
works, Rup Ram also constructed two other large masonry tanks one for the 
convenience of a hamlet in the neighbourhood, which ho settle.1 and Called after 
his own name Riip-nagar; the second, on the opposite side of the town, in the 
village of Glitt'/dpur, is the sacred lake ( ailed Prom 8nrovar, which ho faced with 
octagonal stone ghats. Opposite the latter is a wallecl garden with an elegant 
domed monument, in the form of a Greek cross, to his brother llom-vaj. 


Contemporary with Rup Rani, two other wealthy families resided at Bar- 
fcana and were his rivals in magnificence. The head of the oito family v as 


* U appears that Burkina wa* an oocui. A r: i.lencc of M.Mho K'o Si11.i 1 11: or a verity 
of his with the Company, regarding trule at Uar.tch, dated the aoih • S.*p ' ->nbc >\ I 7 Swai 
signed by him there, fa als-J the eupplumoatary article dated tho following J an rv. 

| B.'th tho houx»i and Bbmokhfcv have been considerably damaged by tlic nc* prop : it lor, 
vho removed many of the larger slabs of btune. 
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Mohan Ram, a Lavaniya Brahman ; and of the other Lalji, a Tantia Th&kur. 
It is said that the latter was by birth merely a common labourer, who went off 
to Lakhnau to make his fortune. There lie become first a harkara, then a 
jamad&r, and eventually the leading favourite at court. Towards the close ot 
his life he begged permission to return to his native place and there leave some 
permanent memorial of the royal favour. The Naw&b not only granted the 
request, but further presented him with carte blanche on the State treasury 
for the prosecution of his designs. Besides the stately mansion, now much 
dilapidated, he constructed a large bdoli, still in excellent preservation, and two 
wells, sunk at great expense in sandy tracts where previously all irrigation had 
been impracticable. 

The sacred tank on the outskirts of the town called Priya-kund, or Piri-pokhar, 
was faced with stone by the Lavaniyas, who are further commemorated 
by a largo katra , or market-place, the ruins ol the vast and elaborate mansion 
where they resided, and by elegant stone chliattris at the foot of the hill. They 
held office under the Raja of Bliarat-pur, and their present representative, Ram 
Kuriyan, is now a Tahsildar in that territory. 

B,u>&na had scarcely been built, when, by the fortune of war, it was des¬ 
troyed beyond all hope of restoration, as has already been related in Chapter II 
of this memoir, page 41. As if tins blow wero not enough, in the year 1812 it 
sustained a further misfortune, when the Gaurua Thakurs, its zaminddrs, 
being in circumstances of difficulty and probably distrusffnl of the stability 
of British rule, then only recently established, were mad enough to transfer 
their whole estate to the oft-quoted Ldla Babu for the paltry sum of Its. 602 
and the condition of holding laud on rather more favourable terms than other 
tenants. The parish now yields Government an annual rental of Ks. 3,100 
and the absenteo landlords about as much, while it receives nothing from them 
in return, though their donations for charitable purposes in the neighbourhood 
of their own home in Bengal are often on a magnificent scale. Thus tho 
appearance now presented by Barsuna is a most forlorn and melancholy one. 

The hill is still, to a limited extent, known a Brahma-hd-p iliar or Brahma's 
hill : and hence it may be inferred with certainty that Bars&na is a corruption 
of ill.* Sanskrit compound Drahma-a&nu , which boars tbe same meaning. Its 
Ihur proiiiiuiMii peat:- arc regarded a* emblematic of the four-faced divinity, 
and arc aeh crowned with some building ; tho first with the group of temples 
dedicated to Larli Ji, the other three with smaller odifices, known respectively 
a* the MYui-nuue.iir, the Dan-garb and tho Mor-kutti. A second hill, of less 
cm Lent and elevation, completes tho amphitheatre in which the town is set, aud 
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the space between the two ranges gradually contracts to a narrow path, which 
barely allows a single traveller on foot to pass between the shelving crags that 
tower above him on either side. This pass is famous as the S&nkari-khor,* 
literally 6 the narrow opening,’ and is the scene of a mela (called the Burlii 
Lila) on the 13th of the month of Bhadon, often attended bv as many as 10,000 
people. The crowds divide according to their sex and cluster about the rocks 
round two little shrines, erected on either side of the ravine for the temporary 
reception of figures of Had ha and Krishna, and indulge to their heart’s content 
in all the licentious banter appropriate to the occasion. At the other mouth of 
the pass is a deep dell between the two high peaks of the Man-Mandir and the 
Mor-kutti, with a masonry tank in the centre of a dense thicket called the 
Gahrwar-ban. A principal feature in the diversions of the day is the scram¬ 
bling of sweetmeats by the better class of visitors, seated on the terraces 
of the ‘ Peacock Pavilion ’ above, among the multitudes that throne the mar-in 
of the tank some 150 feet below. 


The essentially Hindi form of the title L&rlf, equivalent to the Sanskrit 
Lalit&, may be taken as an indication of the modern growth of the local 
cultus. Even in the Brahma Vaivarta, the last of the Puranas and the one 
specially devoted to R&dh&’s praises, there is no authority for any such appel¬ 
lation. In the Vraja-bhakti-vil&sa the mantra> or formula of incantation which 
the prilgrims are instructed to repeat, runs as fell was : — 

Lalita-sanyutam krislinam sarvaishu sakhibhir yutara 
Dliyaye tri-veni-kiTpa-stham maha-rasa-kritotsavam. 

Nand-c.Xnw, as the reputed homo of Krishna’s foster-father, with its spa¬ 
cious temple of Nand Rile Ji on the brow of the hill overlooking the village, is 
in all respects an exact parallel to Bars&na. Tho distance between the two 
places is only five miles, and when tho kettle-drum is beaten at tho one, it can be 
hoard at the other. The temple of Nand Rrio, though large, is in a clumsy si \ 
of architecture and apparently dates only from the middle of last century. Its 
founder is said to have been one Rtip Sinh, a Sinsitiwar JYit, and it has an endow¬ 
ment of 826 biglias of rent-free kind. It consists of an open nave, with choir and 
eacrarium beyond, the latter b dug flanked on either side by a Oasoi and a Soj- 
mahall, i e., a cooking and sleeping apartmeut, and li e two lowers, or st.i tiara*. 
It stands in the centre .of a paved court-yard, suroun led by a lofty wall with 
corner kiosks, which command a very extensivo view of tlie Bhantt-pur hills 

* A similar of the Jcn-al form A., -r, for Eho!. nmy bu ob^crrotl jn the Kh*i• ru 

where is a poucl called Cliiutd-Iihori Kiwd, com- spending to Uv more commor >:>.nskr-> 0 lV 1 ,p IM!1 , , 
Cliinla-hnraim. 
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&.7iu the level expanse of the Mathura district as far as Gobardhan. The 
village, which clusters at the foot and on the slope of the rock, is, for the most 
part, of a mean description, but contains a few handsome houses, more espe¬ 
cially cno erected by the famous Rup Ram of Barsana. With the exception 
of one temple dedicated to Manasa Devi, all the remainder bear some title of 
the one popular divinity, such as Nar-sinha, Gopi-nath, Nritya-Gop&l, Gin- 
dhari, N.iuda-nandan, R&dhd-Mohan, aud Jasodd-nandau. 'This last is on a 
larger scale than the others, and stands in a court-yard of its own, half way up 
the hill. It is much in tho same style and apparently of the same date as the 
temple of Nand-R&e, or probably a little older ; an opinion which is confirmed 
by its being mentioned in tho mantra, which runs as follows:— Yasodd-nan - 
danam bande nanda-gr&ma-van&dhipani . A flight of 114 broad steps, con¬ 
structed of well-wrought stone from tho Bharat-pur quarries, leads from tho 
level of the plain up to the steep and narrow street which terminates at tho 
main entrance of the great temple. The staircase w r as made at the cost of 
Babu Gaur Prasad of Calcutta, in the year 1818 A. D. At the foot of the hill 
i> a largo unfinished square with a range of stone buildings on one side for the 
accommodation of dealers and pilgrims, constructed by Suraj Mali’s Rani, tho 
Rani KishorL At the hack is an extensive garden with some fine khirni trees, 
the property of tho Rajd of Bliarat-pur. They are, however, gradually dis¬ 
appearing, one by one, every year, and no attempt made to replace them. A 
little beyond this is tho sacred lake now called P&n Sarovar, and supposed to 
be the pool where Krishna used to drive the cow t s to c water’ (pin). It is a 
Vdicenf sheet of water with noble masonry ghats on all its sides, the w T ork 
of a Dowager Rani of Bardwdn in 1747 A. D. It measures 810 feet by 378, 
and therefore covers all but six acres. It is said to be designed in the form 
pf a ship; but the resemblance is not very apparent to an uninformed observer, 
This is one of the four lakes of highest repute in Braj; tho others being the 
Chandra-.* urovar at Parsoli by Gobardhan, the Prom-sarovar at Ghazipur 
rear Barsdna, and the Mun-sarovar at Arua in the Mat Pargana. On its 
margin is a little temple of Bihdri, which bears on its front the following 
inscription: Sri Radlid Gobind, Sri Uadddhar ChaiKxnya , S?i Pdvan-sarovar 
Knnj Srimati Rani Rdsyenai Raja K/rtichand Li mdtd Sri Raja Tilok Chand 
j> Li dddi ji raj sube Bang.da Bar adman Sri Sandtan Rup Li jaga men banctwe 
(Rhnddda Sri Saphalyo. ham Ddn, Go!ul Das . sambat 1805. The following 
l onmuunorutes some later repairs in 18413; Sri Sandisvar men Chhajju zamin- 
ddr Li patti nun mn 1155 aal, mdh bhddra audi men , Sri Pdvan ina king paid 
bhayi y menhir Mahan 1AI , Chet Ram. Both these inscriptions are noticeable, 
since, in spite of their modern date, they preserve the old and now entirely 
obsolete uauie both of the village, Nandisvar (z. a., Malmdeva) instead of Nauda, 
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and also of the lake, P&van ‘the purifying’ instead of Pan, 1 to drink.’ Near 
the village is a kadamb grove, called Udhoji ka kyar, and, according to popular 
belief, there are within the limits of Nand-ganw no less than fifty-six sacred 
lakes or kunds; though it is admitted that in this degenerate age all of them 
are not readily visible. In every instance the name is commemorative of 
Krishna and his friends and their pastoral occupations. 

Like Barsdna and so many other of the holy places, Nand-ganw is part of 
the estate of the representatives of the Lala Bdbu, who, in 1811 A. D., acquired 
it for a merely nominal consideration from the then zaminddrs. One reason 
for their readiness to part with it is probably to bo found in the fact, which has 
only recently come to my knowledge, that their title was a very questionable 
one. For the Pujaris of the temple have in their possession a sanud dated the 
30th year of Alain Shah giving the whole of the village to their predecessors 
Paramfinand and Ramkishan and their heirs in perpetuity. 

If the few squalid buildings which at present disfigure the square at the 
foot of the hill were removed, and replaced by a well, or temple, or other pub¬ 
lic edifice, and the line of shops completed on the other side, an exceedingly 
picturesque effect might be secured at a comparatively small cost. But it is 
needless to expect any local improvements frofn the absentee landlords, while 
the inhabitants are too impoverished to have a thought for anything beyond 
their daily bread. 

The above sketch of two comparatively unimportant places affords a good 
illustration of a curious transitional period in Indian history. After a chec- 
quered existence of five hundred years, there expired with Aurangzeb all the 
vital energy of the Muhammadan empire. The English power, its fated suc¬ 
cessors, was yet unconscious of its destiny and all reluctant to advance any 
claim to the vacant throne. Every petty chieftain, as for example Bharat-pur, 
scorning the narrow limits of his ancestral domains, pressed forward to grasp 
the glittering prize, and spared no outlay in the attempt to cub' d in his ser ¬ 
vice the ablest men of any nationality, either like Sumroo to lead his armies in 
the field, or like Ru.p Ram to direct his counsels in the cabinet. Thus men, 
whatever their rank in life, if only endowed by nature with genius or audacity, 
rose in an incredibly short space of time from obscurity to all but regal power. 
The wealth ao rapidly secured was as profusely lavished; nor was there anv 
object in boa rib ug, when the next chance of war would either increase th<> 
treasure ten-fold, or transfer it bodily to a victorious rival. Thus, a hamlet 
became in one day the centre of a princely court, crowded with magnificent, 
buildings, and again, ere the architect had well completed his design, sunk with 
its founders into utrer ruin and desolation. 
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The Etymlocy of Local Names in Northern India, as exemplified 
in the District of Mathura. 

In this, the concluding chapter of the general narrative, I propose to investi¬ 
gate the principles upon which the local nomenclature of Upper India has been 
and still is being unconsciously constructed. The inquiry is one of considerable 
Importance to the student of language ; but it has never yet been approached 
in a scientific spirit, and the views which are here advanced respecting this 
terra incognita in the philologist’s map must be regarded as a first exploration, 
which is unavoidably tentative and imperfect. Many points of detail will pos¬ 
sibly demand future rectification ; but the general outlino of the subject, the 
fixed limits within which it is contained and some of its more characteristic 
Natures of interior development have, it is hoped, been satisfactorily ascertained 
and delineated with a fair amount of precision. 

It is not to be inferred from this prelude that a subject of such obvious inter¬ 
est has hitherto been totally neglected. On the contrary, it has given rise to a 
vast number of speculations, but all of the most haphazard description. And 
this from two causes; the first being a perverse misconception as to the verna¬ 
cular language of the country ; and the second, the absence up to the present 
time of any list of names sufficiently complete to supply a basis for a really 
thorough induction. 

It seems a very obvious truism, and one that requires no elaborate defence to 
maintain, that the names of a country and of the places in it should primd facie , 
and in default ol any direct evidence to the contrary, be referred to the language 
1 iho people who inhabit them rather than to any foreign source. This, how- 

♦ • or, is the very point which most writers on the subject have failed to soe. In 
0 ' < : r to explain why the founder of an Indian village gave hid infant settlement 

• I • name, by which it wfrtill known among his descendants, our laborious philo- 

have ramueked vocabularies of all the obscures dialects of Europe, but 
have ]< !< their Sanskrit and Hindi dictionaries absolutely unopened. 

A riioiv curious illustration of a deliberate resolve to ignore obvious facts 
'or tho fcakc oi introducing a startling theory based on some obscure and 
problematical analogy could scarcely bo found than is afforded by 
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Dr. Hunter in his Dissertation on non-Aryan languages. In this he refers 
the familiar local termination gdnw (which argumenti gratia he spells gang or 
gaong , though never so written in any Indian vernacular) to the Chinese hiang , 
the Tibetan thiong , the Lepcha kyong , &c., &c., and refuses to acknowledge any 
connexion between it and the Sanskrit grama . Yet as certainly as Anglo- 
Saxon was once the language of England, so was Sanskrit of Upper India ; and 
it seems as reasonable to deny the relationship between grama arid ganw as be¬ 
tween the English affix bury or borough and the Saxon burg . The iormation is 
strictly in accord with the rules laid down by the Prakrit grammarians, centu¬ 
ries before the word gdnw bad actually come in existence. Thus by Vararu- 
chi’s Sutra —Sarvatra la-va-rdm III., 3—the letter r when com pound ed with 
another consonant, whether it stands first or last, is always to be elided ; as wo 
see in the Hindi bdt for the Sanskrit vdrtd , in kos for krosa , a measure of dis¬ 
tance, and in pem for preman , love. So grdma passes into gdma , and whether 
tins latter form or gdnw is used depends simply upon the will of the speaker ; 
one man calls the place where ho lives Naugdma, another calls it Nauguuw, 
in the same way as it is optional to sav Edinbro, or Edinborough. For in 
Hindi as in Sanskrit a nasal can always bo inserted at pleasure, according to 
the memorial line —Savindukdvindukayoh sydd abhede na kalpanam : and the dis¬ 
tinction between ?n and v or to has always been very slightly marked: for 
example, dMmar is tho recognized literary Hindi form of the Sanskrit dhinxr , 
and at the present day villagers generally write Bh&mdni for Bhawdni, though 
the latter form only is admitted in printed books. If speculation is allowed 
to run riot with regard to the paternity of such a word as gdnw, every slop in 
the descent of which is capable of tho clearest proof, then philology is still it 
science of the future, and the whole history of language must bo rewritten from 
the very commencement. 

Perhaps of all countries in the world, northern India is the ono which for 
an investigation of this kind is tho most self-contained and tho least, in need of 
alien analogies, its literary records date from a very remote period ; are, in 
tact, far more ancient than any architectural remains, or even than any well- 
authenticated site, or definitely established era, and they form a continuous 
and unbroken chain down to this very day. From the Sanskrit of tho Vodas 
to the more polished language of the Epic poems, and through the Prakrit of tho. 
dramatists, the old Hindi ot Cluind and the Ilraj Bhusha ol Tulsi Has, down to 
the current speech ot the rural population of M iHnwu at the piv.M.sit time, tho 
transitions aro never violent, aud at most point* are ail but impi romiddo, '.('ho 
language, as we clearly ~ee from the specimens which w - have i u in all 
successive phases, is unaorin and governed ihro-igh-nu by the same phonetic 
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laws. And thus, neither from the intrinsic evidence of indigenous literature, 
nor from the facts recorded by history, is it permissible to infor the simultaneous 
existence in the country of an alien-speaking race at tiny period, to which it is 
reasonable to refer the foundation of places that still bear a distinctive name ? 
piior to the Muhammadan invasion. The existence of such a race is simply 
assumed by those who find it convenient to represent as non-Arvan any forma¬ 
tion which their acquaintance with unwritten Aryan speech in its growth and 
decay is too superficial to enable them at once to identify. 

As local etymology is a subject which can only be investigated on the spot, 
and therefore lies beyond the range of European scholars, its study is necessarily 
affected by the prejudices peculiar to Anglo-Indian officials, who are so accus* 
tom- d to communicate with their subordinates only through the medium of 
L i lu that most of them regard that lingua franca as being really wdiat it is 
called in official parlance, the vernacular of the country. This familiarity with 
the speech of the small Muhammadan section of the community, rather than 
with that of the Hindu masses, causes attention to be mainly directed to tho 
6tu ly of Persian and Arabic, which are considered proper to the country, while 
Sanskrit is thought to be utterly dead, of no interest save to professional 
scholars and of no more practical import in determining the value of current 
phrases than Greek or Hebrew. 

The prejudice is to be regretted, as it frequently leads writers, even in the 
best informed London periodicals, to speak of India as if it were a purely Mu¬ 
hammadan country, aud to urge upon the Government, as highly conciliatory, 
measures which —if taken—would most effectually alienate the sympathies of 
the vast majority. 

Neither Urdu, Persian, nor Arabic, is of much service in tracing tho 
derivation of local names, and it is hastily concluded that words which aro 
unintelligible when referred to those recognized sources must therefore be nom 
Indian, and may with as much probability bo traced up to one foreign 
language as another. Any distortion of tho name of a town or village which 
makes it hour some resemblance to a Persian or Arabic root, is ordinarily 
an. , pled as a plausible explanation ; thus Khdnpur is substituted for K&uhpur, 
and Ghfuipur for Gadhipur, Gadhi, the fatbor of Visvamitra. being a character 
not very widely known ; while on tho other hand a derivation from the 
►NmakriJ, by tho application of well-established but less popularly known 
phonetic and grammatical laws, is stigmatized as pedantic and honestly 
considered to be more far-fotcbc4 than a derivation from the Basque or tljq 
liit'liUAaniun. 
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This may seem an exaggerated statement. ; but I speak from personal 
experience and with special reference to a critic who wrote that he thought 
the identification of Makoli with Madhupuri far more improbable than its 
connection with the Basque and Toda word uri, which is said to mean 
6 a village.’ 

Such philological vagaries have their birth in the unfortunate preference for 
Urdu, which the English Government has inherited from the former con¬ 
querors of the country, though without any of their good reasons for the pre¬ 
ference. They are further fostered by a wide-spread idea as to the character 
of the people and the country, which in itself is perfectly correct, and wrong 
only in the particular application. The Hindus are an eminently conservative 
race, and their civilization dates from an extremely remote period. It is, there¬ 
fore, inferred that most of their existing towns and villages are of very 
ancient foundation and, if so, may bear names to which no parallel can be 
expected iu the modern vernacular. This hypothesis is disproved by what has 
been said above as to the continuity of Indian speech : it is further at variance 
with all local traditions. The present centres of population, as any one can 
ascertain for himself, if ho will only visit the spots instead of speculating about 
them in his study, are almost all subsequent in origin to the Muhammadan 
invasion. When they were founded the language of the new settlors, whatever 
it may have been in pro-historic times, was certainly not Turanian, but Aryan, 
as it is now ; and though any place, which had previously been inhabited, must 
already have borne some name, the cases in which that old name was retained 
would bo very rare. Thus, it may be remarked in passing, the present discussion 
supplies no ethnical argument with regard t- the original population of the 
country. The names, once regarded as barbarous, but now recognized as Aryan, 
must be abandoned as evidence of the existence of a non-Aryan race ; but, at 
the same time, since they are essentially modern, they cannot he taken as 
supporting the counter-theory. The names of the river/, however, which also 
are mostly Aryan, may fairly be quoted as bearing on the poiut ; for of a!! 
local names these are the least liable to change, as wo see in America and 
our Colonies, where it is as exceptional to find a river with an English name 
as it is to find a town with an Indian one. And a still stronger and more 
numerously attested proof is afforded by the indigenous trees, nearly all oi which 
(as may be seen from the list given in an appendix to this volume) have name/ 
that are unmistakably of Sanskrit origin. 

Moreover, Hindu conservatism, though it doubtless exists, is dev. loped iu 
a very different way from the principle known by the, same name iu Euiopo. 
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Least of all is it shown in any regard for ancient buildings, whether temples 
or homesteads. Though Christianity is a modern faith as compared with Hin¬ 
duism, and though the history of English civilization begins only from a time 
when the brightest period of Indian history had already closed, the material 
evidences of either fact are found in inverse order in the two countries. There 
is not a single English county which does not contain a longer and more vene¬ 
rable series of secular and ecclesiastical edifices than can be supplied by an 
Indian district, or it might even be said by an entire Presidency. Thus the 
temple of Gobind Dcva at Briuda-ban, which is popularly known in the neigh¬ 
bourhood as ‘ the old temple’ par excellence , dates only from the reign of Akbar, 
tlv* contemporary of Elizabeth, and is therefore far more modern than any 
single village church in the whole of England, barring those that have been 
built since the revival by the present generation. The same also with MSS. 
The Hindus had a voluminous literature while the English were still unable to 
write; but at the present day in India a MS. 200 years old is more of a rarity 
than one five times that age in England. This complete disappearance iron* 
the surface of all material records of antiquity is no doubt attributable in great 
measure to the operation of the two most destructive forces in the known 
world, viz., white ants and invaders, but the Hindus themselves are not alto* 
gether free from blame in the matter. As if from a reminiscence of their 
nomadic origin, with all their modern superstitious dislike to a move far from 
home i combined an inveterate tendency to slip away gradually from the old 
landmarks. The movement is not necessitated by growth of population, which* 
as in Lond'Vii, for instance, can no longer bo contained within the original city 
bounds, but is a result of the Oriental idiosyucracy that makes every man 
desire not, in accordance with European ideas, to found a family or restore an 
old ancestral residence, but rather to leave some building exclusively comme¬ 
morative of himself, and to touch nothing that his predecessors have commenced* 
lest limy .should have all the credit of it with posterity. The history of Eng¬ 
land, which runs all in one cycle from tho time of its first civilization, affords 
no ground for comparison ; but in mediaeval Italy tho course of events was 
sc line what, parallel, and, as in India, a second empire was built up on the ruins 
of a former one of equal or greater grandeur and extent. In it wo find the 
modern cities retaining under some slight dialectical disguises tho very samo 
names as of old and occupying the same ground : in India, on the other hand, there 
is:mare-lv an historic site which is not now n desolation. Again, to pass trom 
po!iticnl to merely local disturbances : when London was rebuilt after the Great 
Fire, its direc ts, in spite of all Wren’s remonstrances, wore laid out exactly ns 
belorc, narrow and irregular a-i they had grown up piece by piece in the course 
of centuries, and with even tho churches on their old sites, through the latter 
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had become useless in consequence of the change in the national religion, 
■which required one or two large arenas for the display of pulpit eloquence rather 
than many secluded oratories for private devotion. When a similar calamity 
befell an Indian city, as it often did, the position of the old shrines was 
generally marked by rude commemorative stones, but the people made no 
difficulty about abandoning the exact sites of their old homes, if equally eligible 
spots offered themselves in the neighbourhood. 

The same diversity of conservative ideas runs through the whole character: 
the Hindu quotes the practice of his father and grandfather and persuades 
himself that he is as thoy were, and that they were as their forefathers, uncon¬ 
scious of any change and ignoring the evidence of it that is afforded by ancient 
monuments, both literary and architectural. The former ha prizes only for 
their connexion with the sect to which he himself belongs ; whatever is illus¬ 
trative of an alien faith lie consigns to destruction without any regard tor its 
history or artistic significance; and in an ancient building, if it has fallen into 
disuse, he sees no beauty and can take no interest; though this can scarcely 
be from the feeling that he can easily replace it with a better, a conviction 
which led our mediaeval architects to destroy without compunction any part 
of an earlier cathedral, however beautiful in itself, which had become decayed 
or too small for later requirments. In all these matters England is far more 
critically conservative ; believing in nothing, we tolerato everything : and 
profoundly distrusting our own creative faculties, preserve as models whatever 
wo can rescue from the past, either in art or literature. 

These reflections may seem to wander rather far from the mark ; but they 
explain the curiou9 equipoise that prevails in the Indian mind betweon a pro¬ 
found contempt for antiquity and an equally profound veneration for it. The 
very slight regard in which ancient sites are held is illustrated by the use of 
the terms { Little ’ and 4 Great ’ as local preflxes. In consequence of the ten¬ 
dency to shift the centre of population, these seldom afford information as to 
the comparative area and importance of the two villages so distinguished : most 
frequently the one styled ‘ Little ’ will bo the larger of the two. In some 
cases the prefix ‘Great’ implies only that when the common property was 
divided among the son.} of the founder, tho share so designated loll to (ho lot 
ot the eldust ; but ordinarily it denotes tho original village site, which has been 
wholly or at least partially abandoned, or so diminished by successive parti¬ 
tions that it las eventually become tho smallest and least impui uun of the 

group. * . 

Tho foregoiug ^considerations will, 1 trust, be accepted as sufficiently 
demonstrating the reasonableness of my general position that local names in 
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Upper India are, as a rule, of no very remote antiquity, and are prund facie 
referable to Sanskrit and Hindi rather than to any other language. Their form¬ 
ation has certainly been regulated by the same principles that we see under¬ 
lying the local nomenclature of other civilized countries, and we may therefore 
expect to find them falling into three main groups, as follows : — 

I. Names compounded with an affix denoting place. 

II. Names compounded with an affix denoting possession. 

III. A more indefinite class, including all names without any affix at all; 
such words being for the most part either the name of the founder, or an 
epithet descriptive of some striking local feature. 

Running the eye over the list of villages in the Mathura district, we can 
at a glance detect abundant illustrations of each of these three classes. Uius 
under Class I. comes such names as Nanak-pur, Pati-puia, Bich-puri, \vliere the 
founder’s name is combined with the local affix pur, pura, or puri, signifying 
< a town.’ So also, Nau-gama, Uncha-g^nw, Badan-garh, Ohamar-garhi, Rup- 
nagar, Pal-khera, Brindd-ban, Ahalya-ganj, Radha-kund, Mangal-khoh, Mail- 
ear^ and Nainu-patti. In all these instances both the local affix is easy to be 
recognized as also the word to which it is attached. 

Of Class II. the illustrations are not quite so obvious and will mostly require 
special elucidation ; but some are self-evident, as for example Bhura-ka, 
whero the affix is the ordinary sign of the genitive case ; Rane-ra, where it is 
tbo Ma.rwa.ri form of the same ; and Pipal-wuru, whero it represents the fami¬ 
liar wild. 

Under Class III. come first such names as 8draj, Misri, and Gaju, which 
are known to have been borne by the founders ; aud under tbo second sub-divi- 
sion, Uobiinlhau, ‘ productive in cattle’; Saukot, ‘a place of assignation’; 
ls.1 1 or, ‘ uu opening between the bills’; Basai, ‘ a colony’ ; and Pura, ‘ a town,’ 
indicative of a period when towns were scarce ; with many others of similar 
character, 

Looking first for names that may bo included under Class I., we find that 
by fur the most numerous varioty aro those compounded with the affix pur. 
Iliis might be expected, for precisely the same reason that ‘ton’ is the most 
common local ending in England. But we certainly should not expect to find 
so large a proportion unmistakably modern, wiili tbo former part ol the com- 
i'Oiuid commemorating < iUier a Muhammadan ora Hindu with a I\rsian name, 
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or one who can bo proved in some other way to have lived only a few genera¬ 
tions ago, and with scarcely a single instance of a name that can with any 
probability be referred to a really ancient date. As this fact is one of consider¬ 
able importance to my argument, I must proceed to establish it beyond all 
possibility of cavil by passing in review the entire series of names in which the 
ending occurs in each of the six parganas of the district. 

The Kosi pargaua comprises 61 villages, of which 9 end in pur; vis. 
’Aziz-pur, Hasan-pnr, Juldl-pur, Lal-pur, Nabi-pur, Pakhar-pur, Ram-pur, 
Shah-pur, and ShAhz ad-pur. Six of these are unmistakably post-Muhamma¬ 
dan, one is apparently so, and two •are of quite uncertain date. 

In the ChhAta pargana there are 111 villages, and 16 of them have the 
p Ur ending; viz., Adam-pur, Akbar-pur, Bazid-pur, Deva-pura—so called 
from a ‘temple’ of Gopal, built by Muhkara Sinb, the ancestor of the presont 
proprietors, whoso Arabic name proves that ho lived not many generations 
ago— GhAzi-pur, GulAl-pur, Jait-pur, Jamal-pur, Khan-pur, Lar-pur ; Man- 
pur, on the BarsAna range—so called from the MAn Mandir, tho first erec¬ 
tion of which cannot date from further back than the transfer of Kadha’s 
chief shrine from RAval to BarsAna, which took place in the loth or 16th 
century A. D.—Pir-pur, Sayyid-pur, Tatar-pur, Haji-pur, apd KamAl-pur. 
Of these 16 names, 12 arc unquestionably modern, aud of the remaining 
4, nothing can bo said with certainty either one way or tho other. 


Of the 163 villages in the MatliurA pargana, as many as 32 have the pur 
ending; viz, Alha-pur, said by local tradition to havo boon founded and so 
named ouly 200 years ago (the founder’s descendants are still on the spot 
and most unlikely to detract from the antiquity of their family) A’zam-pur 
and BAkir-pur, both founded by A’zam Khdn Mir Muhammad BAkir, who 
was Governor of MathurA from 1642 .to 1645; Bhavan-pur; Bija-pur, 
founded 200 years ago by Bijay Sinh, Thakur, on land taken trom the 
adjoining village of Nahrauli; Daulat-pur; Daum-pura, ono of 11 villages 
founded by the sons of a JAt named Nainu at no very remote period, since 
the share which fell to the eldest of the sons is distinguished by tho Persian 
epithet kaldn; Giridhar-pur, probably the most ancient of the series, but 
still dating from times of modern history, having been founded by Gividbar, 
a KaehhwAba Thakur of Satoha, whose aueestors had migrated thero (rom 
Amber: Gobind-pur; TIAkim-pur; Jamal-pur; Jati-pura, founded by Gosatu 
Bit.tb(il-nAtli, the son of VallabliaehArya of Gokul, commonly called Jati Ji, 
about the year 1550 A. D. : Jav Sinh-pura, founded by Saw tie Jay Sinh of 
Amber about the year 1720 A. D.; Kesopur, so called from the famous temple 
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of Kosava Devn, a fact which would sufficiently account for the name remain¬ 
ing unchanged, even though of ancient date; Lalpur, founded by a Th&kur 
named Lalu, a member of the Gaurua clan, which is confessedly of late origin; 
Lar-pur, founded only a few generations ago by a Tarkar Thfikur, Laram ; 
Madau-pura, founded by an Ahir from the old village of Karnaul; M&dho-pur, 
dating from 300 years ago, when it was formed out of lands taken from the 
adjoining villages and given to a Hindu retainer by Salim Shah; Mirza-pur; 
Muhaminad-pur ; Mukund-pur, so called after a Mabratta founder ; Murshid- 
pur, founded by Murshid KuH Khan, who was Governor of Mathura in 1330 
A.D.; Nabi-pur founded by ’Abd-un-Nabi, Governor from 1060 to 1668 ; Panna- 
pur, founded in 1725 A. D.; R&j-pur, near Brindd-ban, so named with reference 
to the Raj-Ghat, by a Sanadh Br&hman from Kamarin the 16th century; Ram- 
pur, named after the Ram-nil, a place of pilgrimage there ; Rasul-pur ; Salim- 
pur, dating from the reign of Salim Shah ; ’Askar-pur, a modern alternative 
name for Satoha; Shfth-pur ; and Dhak-pura. Of these 32 names, there are 
only five as to which any doubt can be entertained ; all the remainder are clearly 
modern. 

In the Mat pargana are 141 villages, and 41 end in pur; viz., Abhay- 
pura, settled by a Jut, Abhay Sinh, from Kauldna; Ahmad-pur; Akbar-pur ; 
Aman-ttllab-pur ; Badan-pur ; Buikunth-pur, founded according to local tradi¬ 
tion 300 years ago ; Baland-pur, founded in the 17th century by a Jiit named 
Bala van t ; Bali-pur, founded by Bali, a J&t from BAjana about 1750 A. D . ; 
B< gun-pur; Bulakpur ; Chand-pur, of modern Jut foundation ; Daulat-pur ; 
Faridum-pur; Firoz-pur; Hamza-pur ; Hasan-pur ; Hndyat-pur ; Ja’far-pur; 
Jahingir-pur; Jat-pura, a modern off-shoot from the adjoining village of Shal ; 
Khan-pur; Khwaja-pur; Lal-pur, founded by a Jut from Parsauli ; Mukhdum- 
pur ; Mirpar; Mub&rak-pur; Mu’iu-ud-dinpur; Nabi-pur; Nanak -pur, a modern 
off-shoot from Musmina ; Nausher-pur ; Nur-pnr; Pabbi-pur ; Pati-pura, a 
modern colony from the Jut village of Dunetiya; Ilac-pur, recently settled from 
Musmina; Sadikpur ; Sadr-pur ; Sakat-pur ; Sikundar-pur ; Suhdg-pur ; 
Sultan-pur : and (Jdhan-ptir. As to the foundation of 6 out of these 41 villages- 
nothing is known ; the remaining 35 are distinctly ascertained to be modern. 

Of tho 203 villages in the MahA-bnn pargana, 43 have the ending pur; 
viz., 'Abd-un-Nabi-pur; ’Ah pur; Amir-pur; JsUm-pur; BahAdur-pur; 
Buiaruin-pur, recently founded by Soblia Rue, Kayatli ; Banurasi-pur, fouuded 
by a Brahman, Banurasi, who derived his own name from tho modern appellation 
of tho saorod City called ol old V maim -i ; Bhankar-jmr , Bicbpuri, of modern 
Jat foundation: Uau at pur : 1 atli-puia ; (Buy as-pur ; GoLnrr-pur; Habib pur 
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Hayat-pur; Hasan-pur ; Ibrahfm-pur; ’Isd-pur, founded by Mirza ’Isa Tarkhan, 
Governor of Mathura in 1(529 A. D.; Jadon-pur; Jagadis-pur, founded by a 
Parasar, Jagadeva, whose descendants are still on the spot and claim no great 
antiquity; Jamal-pur ; Jogi-pur ; Kalyan-pur; Kasim-pur : Khan-pur ; Kislian- 
pur, recently settled from the village of Kfirab; Lal-pur ; Mapohar-pur; 
Mohan-pur ; Mubarak-pur: Muzaffar-pur; Nabi-pur; Nasir-pur; Kur-pur; 
Rae-pur ; Sayyid-pur ; Shihab-pur ; Shah-pur; Sliabzdd-pur; Sherpur ; Tayyib- 
pur, and Zakariya-pur. Of these 43 villages, ?5 are certainly quite modern; 
as to the remaining 8 nothing can be affirmed positively. 

The 6th and last pargana, Sa’dabad, contains 129 villages, of which 31 
have the ending pur ; viz., Abliay-pnra, of modern Jut foundation; Bagh- 
pur, founded 300 years ago by a Jut named Bagli-raj ; Bahddurpur; Bijal-pur; 
Cbatnar-pura ; Phak-pura ; Fathullah-pur ; Ghatam-pnr, founded in the reign 
of Shahjnhan ; Hasan-pur; Idal-pur ; Mnhfifcat-pur ; Makan-jur; Mfinik-pur, 
of modern Jat foundation; Mir-pur ; Ndrdyan-pur, named after a Gosain of 
modern date, Karayan Dds ; Ndsirpur ; Nasir-pur ; Nau-pura ; Bac-pnra, of 
modern Thdkur foundation ; Bfim-pnra, recently settled from Sahpau, by a 
Brahman named M&n Mall; Bashid-pur; Sala-ptr, founded by a Brahman named 
gabala ; Salim-pur ; Sam ad-pur, settled not many generations ago by a Jat named 
Savadb&n ; Sarmast-pur ; Bbfihbaz-pur ; Sher-pur ; Sithara-pur, a modern off¬ 
shoot of Garumra ; Sultan-pur ; Tdj-pura ; and Zari-pura. Of these 31 names, 
5 are doubtful, the other 26 arc proved to be modern. 

Adding up the results thus obtained, we find that there are in the whole 
district 172 villages that exhibit the termination pur, and of these ns many a9 
141 are either obviously of modern origin, or are declared to he so hv local 
tradition. It is also worthy of notice that in the above lists there has frequently 
been occasion to mention the name of the parent settlement from which a more 
recent colony has been derived ; but in no singlo instance does tlio older name 
show the pur ending. Yet pura or pnri is no new word, nor is its use as a local 
affix new ; on the contrary wo have the clearest literary proof that it 1ms been 
very largely so employed from the very commencement of the Aryan occupa- 
(.icn.of India. What, thou has become of all the older names in which it once 
appeared? It is inconceivable that, both name and place should in every 
instance have been so utterly destroyed as not to leave a trace behind : and w> are 
thus forced to accept the alternative conclusion that the nflix has in course of 
time so coalesced with the former part of the compound, that it ceases to b<> 
readily distinguishable from it. How of names that arc presumably ancient, it 

will be found that a consi ierable proportion terminate m oil, atilt, aur, aii.i, 

or aula. Thus, deducting from the 61 villages in the Kosi pargana. the nine 
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tuathavo the modern termination pan, we have 52 left, and among that number 7 
are of this character; viz., Banchauli, Ohacholi, Chandauri, Mahroli, Sanchuul 
bujauh, and Tumaula. Again, of the 95 villages that remain in the Chhatia’ 
pargana after deduction of the 16 ending in puri, 15 have the oli affix : viz., 
Ahori, Astoli, Baroli, Bharauli, Ghaksauli, Darauli, Gangroli, Lodhauli, Man’ 
groli, Parsoli, Pilhora, Rankoli, Rithora, and Taroli. Without continuing the 
li.^t in wearisome detail through the other four pargauas of the district, it will 
probably be admitted that, in earlier times, oli was as common a local affix as 
puri in modern times, and must represent some term of equally general and 
equallv familiar signification. To proceed with the argument: those names, 
though as a rule older than those ending in puri, are still many of thorn of no 
great, antiquity and can bo proved to belong to an Aryan period, when the lan¬ 
guage of the country was in essentials the same as it is now and the people 
inhabiting it bore much the same names as they do still. Thus Sdnchauli is 
deriv- d from Sanchi Devi who has a temple there ; Sujfiuli from a founder Sujdn, 
whose descendants are still the proprietors, and Parsoli and Taroli from found¬ 
ers named respectively Parsa and Tara. It may be presumed with absolute 
certainty that these people, bearing such purely Indian names, whether they 
lived 5, 10, or 15 generations ago, knew no language but their own vernacular, 
and could not borrow trom any foreign tongue the titles by which they chose to 
designate their new settlements. Thus Dr. Hunter, and those who have fol¬ 
lowed him in his speculations, may be correctly informed when they state that 
in Tamil, or Telugu, or Toda, or even in Basque, there is a word uri, or uru, or 
vr, which means ‘village' ; hut yet if this word was never ourrent in the ordi¬ 
nary speech of Upper India, the founders of the villages quoted above cannot 
j.oasibly have known ot it. The attempt to borrow such a name as Sujiiuli or 
Maholi directly from the Basque is, when viewed undor the light of local know¬ 
ledge, really more absurd than to derivo Cannington from Kanhay, or Dalhou- 
sie from Dala-fuisi, ' with pleasant foliage. ’ The misconception, as already 
observed, has arisen from the erroneous idea that ail village names are of remote 
antiquity, and may therefore he illustrated by philological analogies collected 
lr-.m all parts and ages of the world. In truth, uli or uri is simply pun with 
;ho initial consonant, elided. Such au elision, removing as it does the most 
di li,1,jtivo element in (he word, may appear at first sight highly improbable: it 
is, however, in strict accord with the rulos ol Hindi formation. The two first 
julrus of the second Book of Vararuchi’s Prdkrita-Prakasa in the clearest man¬ 
ner direct it to be made. The text stands thus ; 


(1.) AyukturyanAdau ,2.> Ka-y^cha-ja-t^da-pa-ya-vum prayo lopa 
oat ,s u> say, the consonants k, g, eb, j, t, d, p, y, and v, when single and L 
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initial, are generally elided. And as a convincing proof that this is no mere 
grammatical figment, but a practical rule of very extensive application, take 
the following familiar words, in which its influence is so obvious as to be unde¬ 
niable. By the elision of the prescribed consonant we obtain from the San¬ 
skrit sukar , the Hindi suar , ‘ a pig’; from kokila , koil, i the cuckoo’ ; from suehi, 
sin , <a needle’ ; from (did, tdu, ‘a father’s elder brother’; from pada, pdo, ‘ a 
quarter’; from kupa , kua, ‘ a well’ ; from Praydg , Prdg, the Hindi name of 
Allahabad ; and from j(va, jlq, ‘ life.’ The rule, it is true, provides primarily 
that the letter to be elided must be non-initial; but one of the examples given 
in the text is su uriso for su pnrusha, 4 a good man’ ; where the p is still elided 
although it is the initial of the word purusha . This the commentator explains 
by declaring that ‘‘the initial letter of the last member of a compound must bo 
considered as non-initial.” Thus the mystery is solved, and Karnaul is at 
once seen to be Karna-pur ; Karauli, Kalyan-puri ; Tirol i, Tara-puri; and 
Sujanli, Sujan-puri. 

This practical application of the Prakrit grammarian’s rule was first 
stated in my first edition of this Memoir. In my own mind it was so firmly 
established as an indisputable fact, and possessed in its extreme simplicity at 
least one of the great merits of all genuine discoveries, that I stated it very 
briefly and thought it unnecessary to bring forward any collateral arguments 
in its support. But I fiud that I much under-rated the strength of inveterate 
prejudices ; for with the exception of one reviewer in a London scientific 
journal, all other critics seemed to regard my theory as the merb outcome of 
unpractical pedantry. I have therefore on the present occasion taken great 
pains to omit nothing, and I cannot believe that anyone, who will submit to the 
trouble of following my argument as 1 have now stated it, will still maintain 
(> th a t the direct derivation from the Turanian roots aid, ur , uri t is more pro¬ 
bable than the forced and far-fetched Sanskrit derivation from one single root 
supported only by the theory of a grammarian, which may or may not have 
been put in practice in au unlettered ago.” The writer of the remarks I quote 
would seem to imagine that language was the invention of grammarians ; on 
the contrary, they are powerless to invent or even change a single word, and 
can merely codify the processes which arc the result of unconscious action ou 
the part of the unlettered masses. Whim Suj6n-puri is converted in popular 
speech into Sujuuli, it is not because in one rule Vararmhi has directed the 
elision of the initial p , arid in another rule tho elision of the final n ; but be- 
oAaqe a Hindu’s organs of speech (a.s the grammarian hml noticed to be the 
invariable case) have u natural and unconscious tendency to tho change.* This 

* Thus the Agra shop-keepers, who have converted Blunt tfutij into Bohiug*!:have pro¬ 
bably never heard ol Y&raruclii, but they have certainly, though mu on ciousiy, toiloiwd 
litc rules. 
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tendency is still existing in full force, and my observing it to be so in another 
local compound first suggested to me the identification of mi with puri. Tims 
the beautiful lake at Gobardlian with the mausoleum of the first of the Bharat- 
pur Rajas is called indifferently Kusnm-sarovar, or Kusumoklmr; and at 
Rarsana is a tank, called either Bhonokhar or Brikhbhan k6 pokhar, after 
it id ha's reputed father Brikh-bhin. Both in Kusumoklmr and Bhtmokhar it 
is evident that the latter part of the compound was originally pokhar , and 
in the same way as the initial p has been there elided, so also has it been in 
Snjiiuli and Maholi. The explanation of the last-mentioned word ‘Maholi’ is 
one of the most obvious and at the same time one of the most interesting 
results of my theory. It is the name of the village some four miles from 
Mathura, which has grown up in the vicinity of the sacred grove of Madhu- 
ban, where B&ma’s brother Satrugbna destroyed the giant Madlm. On the site 
ot tlie captured stronghold the hero is said to have built a city, called indiscri¬ 
minately in Sanskrit literature Mathura or Madhu-puri: the fact, no doubt. 
Icing that Mathura was originally the name of the country, with Madhu-puri 
for its capital. In course of time the capital, like most Indian cities, gradually 
shifted its site, probably in order to follow the rcc' ding river; while Madlm- 
puri itself, fixed by the locality of the wood that formed its centre, became first 
a suburb and finally an entirely distinct village. Simultaneously with these- 
«hw»gefe, the name of tho country at large was attached par excellence to its 
chief city, and Madhu-puri in its obscurity became a prey to phonetic decay 
and was corrupted into Maholi. The transition is a simple one ; the h being 
substituted for dh by the rule II. 27 Kha-gha-tha-dha bhdm Ilah, which gives 
us the Hindi bald, a for the Sanskrit bad Lira, ‘ deaf’ and bain, for vadJiu ‘a 
fi xnale relation.’ 


it will be observed that Madhu-puri as a literary synonym for Mathura 
remains unchanged, and is transformed into Maholi only as the name of an 
ius'guifieant villago. Thus an easy solution is found for the difficulty raised 
by the same critic I have before quoted, who objects “If it L- possible iu tho 
lapse of time to elide they> of puri, why have not the oldest towns in India 
1 Hastiim-ptir jfolded to the change? and in the case of more modern towns 
why do we not find the change half-effected, some middle place in tho transition 

'/ ' , To ! h ° <oruu;r of ll,C8e Bvo questions I reply that a name when once 
[tetritied m literature is preserved from colloquial detrition. Thus, of two 
plaw-s originally named alike, one may retain the genuine Sanskrit form, while 
tho other become, Frakrilized, according to their celebrity or otherwise. A 
par.dim I, afforded l»v the names of many English families: the elder branches 
rfcUiin ' heo1 - 1 fff'-Uing, however much at variance with mod. rn pronunciation 
as, I T i stance, Berkeley and Marjoribanks ; while tho obscurer branches, who 
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seldom had occasion to attach their signatures to any document, conform their 
spelling to the sound and appear in writing as Barkly and Marchbanks. Or 
not unfrequently they retain the old form, but pronounce the word not in the 
old-fashioned way, but according to the value of the vowels iu ordinary modern 
pronunciation. Thus Hastinapur exists unchanged, by virtue of its historical 
fame ; had it been an obscure village it would probably have been corrupted 
into Hathaura. In fine, it may be accepted as a general rule that when the 
termination pur, pur a, or pari, is found in full, the place is either comparatively 
modern, or if ancient is a place of pre-eminent note. The one exception 
to the rule is afforded by names in which the first element of the com¬ 
pound is a Persian or Arabic word. Some of them may be much older 
and yet not moro distinguished then many of puro Hindu descent, from 
which tho p has disappeared; but the explanation lies in the natural 
want of affinity between the two membors of the compound, which would 
prevent them from coalescing, however long they might be bound together. 

To say that tiro actual process of transition can never be detected is not 
strictly in accordance with facts. The elision is not restricted to proper names, 
but is applicable to all words alike ; and in Hindi book's written and printed at 
the present day it is optional with tho writer to use exclusively oither iol.Ha, 
or koil; sukar or suar ; kup or Ida, or both indifferently. Again, to take a 
local illustration : Gobardhan, being a place of high repute, is always so spelt 
by well-informed people, but in vulgar writing it is contracted to Gordhan, 
and it i"b almost exceptional to come across a man whose name is Gobardhan 
Dds, who does not acquiesce in the corruption. 

Next to pnr the local affix of most general signification and the one 
which we should therefore expect to find oocupying tho second place in popular 
use is grdma, gdma, or gdmo. It occurs, however, far loss frequently, at least 
in an umnutilatod state. Thus of the 01 villages in the Kosi pargaua there 
are only two with this affix, viz., Dahi-gnnw, named from tho Dadhi-kund, 
and Pai-giiuw from tho Pai-ban-kund ; dadhi and papas both meaning ‘milk.’ 
In the 111 Obbrtta villages there are four, viz., Bhau-g»nw, Nand-g.mw, Nau- 
guma, and Unclm ganw. Iu tho llid Mathura villages thcro are six, viz., 
Baehh-gainv, Dhan-ganw, Jakhin-gtluw, Nuugtimn (properly Na-gama 
from its founder Nags), Nuu-guinv, and Lfncba-ganw. In the lit Mat Tillages 

there is only one, Tenti-ka-ganw, and this a nami'given by Kya Sit raj Mall, 
on accouut of the abundnuoe ot the hard plaut with its trait culled a nit. to a 

place formerly known as Akbur-pur. In the 208 Mahalmn villages onh two, tar, 
Niin-ganwand Pani-gAnw; and in the 129 S’ad&bAd villages, tour, c.z.. Kukri - 
„ amft I'Jaugima, ljlisgtxaia, and Taiigati. Tho pr< portion i* ihurotocc little 
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more than two per cent., and even of this small number the majority may 
reasonably be presumed to be of modern date. Thus Nau-garoa iu the Chhdta 
pargana was formed in later Muhammadan times by a moiety of the popula¬ 
tion of the parent village Taroli, who under imperial pressure abandoned their 
ancestral faith and submitted to the yoke of Islam. Again the five or six 
villages, such as Bachh-gdnw, Dahi-gdnw, &e., that have sprung up round the 
sacred groves and lakes and retain the name of the tlrath unaltered, simply 
substituting game for the original ban or bind, are almost certainly due to the 
followors of Vallabhacharya at the beginning of the 16 th century, or to the 
Gosdlu who composed the modern Brahma-vaivarta Purana and first made 
these spots places of Vaishnava pilgrimage. It may therefore bo inferred that 
in older names the termination grama has, like puri, been so mutilated as to 
become difficult of recognition. The last name on the list, vis., Tasigau, is 
valuable as suggesting the character of the corruption, which it exhibits in a 
transitional stage. The final syllable, which is variably pronounced as gau. go 
or gon, is unmistakably a distinct word, and can only represent gdmo. The 
former part of the compound, which at first sight appears not a little obscure, 
is illustrated by a village in the Mathura pargana, Tasiha, a paid, or sub¬ 
division of the township of Sonkh, which is said to bear the name of one of 
the five sons of the J&t founder, the other four being Ajal, Asa, Purna, and 
fiabjua. As these are clearly Hindi vocables, it may bo presumed that Tasiha 
is so likewise, and we shall probably bo right if we take it for the Prakrit form 
of the Sanskrit tishya, one of the lunar mansions, used in the sense of ‘ auspici¬ 
ous, in the same way as the more common Pusa, which represents the asterism 
Pushva. Thus as the letter g can be elided under the same rule as the p in 
puri, the original termination grama is not unfrequently reduced to the form 
on, in which not one letter of its older self remains. The most interesting 
example of this mutation is afforded by the village Parson. Its meaning has 
so thoroughly died out that a local legoud has been in existence for some gene¬ 
rations which explains it thus : that two days after Krishna had slain one of 
too monsters with whioli the country was infested, lie was met at this spot bv 
some of his adherents who asked him how long ago it was that lie had done the 
• Wd, and he replied parson, * the day before yesterday.’ This is obviously as 
absurd a- the kai kata, or ‘yesterday’s cutting,’ told about Calcutta ; for apart 
from other reasons tbe word in vogue in Krishna’s time would have been not 
parson, hut its oilginal form parsvas. However, the true etymology, which is 
vet. more disguised by the fact that office clerks always chango tho r into l and 
tall the place Palson, does not appear to have been over suggested till now. 
Clearly the name was once Parosurama-gtinw, or in its contracted form Parse 
gun v and thence by regular transition has passed through I’arsainv into 
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Parson. Tf proof wore required, it is supplied by the fact that a large pond of 
ancient sacred repute immediately adjoining the villago is called Parasurdm- 
kund. 

The sacred ponds and groves with which the country of Braj abounds, 
are, as might naturally be expected, ordinarily much older than the villages 
on their margin ; and, as illustrated by the above example, it is always of 
the utmost importance to the philologist to ascertain their popular names. 
These are much less liable to corruption than the name of any village ; for 
as the tirath is visited solely on account of the divinity with whom it is 
traditionally associated, his name is in it preserved intact, while as an ele¬ 
ment in the word that designates the village (a place most connected in 
the mind with secular matters, its primary import is less considered and in 
a few generations may be totally forgotten. Thus the obscure name of a 
pond, which can only be ascertained by a personal visit, often reveals the 
name of the local deity or it may be of the founder of the settlement, and in 
that gives a surer clue to the process of corruption in the village name than 
could ever be afforded by any amount of library research. For example, the 
resolution of such a word as Scnwa into its constituent elements might seem a 
hopeless undertaking ; but the clouds are dispelled on ascertaining that a neigh¬ 
bouring pond of reputed sanctity is known as Syamkund. Thence it may 
reasonably be inferred that the original form was Syam-g&nw ; the final m of 
fSyam and the initial g of gauw being elided by the rules already quoted, 
and the consonant y passing into its cognate vowel. Other names in the dis¬ 
trict, in which the atfix gdnw\ may be suspected to lurk in a similarly mutila¬ 
ted condition, are Jaiswa for J ay-sinh-g&nw ; Basfcun for Bishan-g&nw ; 
Bhiun for Bhim-gmiw ; Badon for B&du-g&nw (Badu being for Sanskrit 
B&dava); and Oh&wa for Udha-ganw. 

Another word of yet wider signification than either purt or aroma, and one 
which is known to have been extensively used as a local affix in early times, 
i 9 sthdna , or its Hindi equivalent tfuina* And yet, strange to say, there is not 
a single village name in the whole district in which its presence is apparent. 
It probably exists, but if so, only in the very mutilated form of ha. Thtis the 
village of »S a to ha on the road between Mathura and Gobardhan is famous lor, 
and beyond any doubt whatever derives its name from, a saoro 1 pond culled 

S&ntanu-kuud. The eponymous hero is a mythological oh.iractcr of such re¬ 
mote antiquity that he is barely remembered at all at fhe present day, and what 
is told about him on the spot is a strange jumble of the original legend The 
word Satoha therefore is no new creation, and it can scarcely be expected to 
have escaped from the wear and tear of ages to which it has been expusod, 
without undergoing oveu very material changes. Tbo bmaJ w him-res find an 
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etymology in satin, 1 bran,’ which they assert to have been Santana’s only food 
during the time that he was practising penance. But this is obviously absurd, 
and Satohd, I am convinced, is an abbreviation for Santanu-sthana. Instances, 
sre very frequent in which words of any length and especially proper names 
are abbreviated by striking out all but the first syllable, and' simply adding 
the vowel u to the part retained. Thus in common village speech at 'the pre¬ 
sent day Kalyan is almost invariably addressed as Kalu, Bhagavan as Bhagu, 
Balavant as Bald, and Mulchand as Mulu. -In the last example the lo'ng 
vowel of the first syllable is also shortened, and thus an exact parallel is afford¬ 
ed to the change from Sdntanu to Satu or Sato. Sato-thana then by ordi¬ 
nary rule, if only the th in the compound is regarded as non-initial, becomes 
Satohana ; and the further loss of the final na cannot bo regarded as an 
insuperable difficulty. 


An affix, which has itself suffered from organic decay has a tendency to 
involve its support in the same destruction, and thus I feel no difficulty in 
proceeding a step further and interpreting the word ‘ Paitha ’ on the same 
principles as Satohi. It is the name of a large and apparently' very ancient 
village with a temple of Cbatur-bhuj, rebuilt on tho foundations of an older 
shrine, which had been destroyed by Anrangzeb. At the back of the god’s 
throne is a hollow in tho ground, which has given rise to a local etymology 
of the usual unscientific character. For it is said to bo the mouth of the 
cave into which the people of Braj ‘ entered'’ (paithd) when Krishna upheld 
the Giri-rAj lull, which is about two miles distant from the village, in order 
to shelter thorn from the storm ol Indra. Absurd as tho legend is, it sup¬ 
plies a suggestion : for paithnd, tho verb ‘ to enter,’ is unquestionably formed 
from the Sanskrit pravishta; and if we imagine a somewhat analogous pro¬ 
cess iu the case of the local name, and allow for the constant detrition of 
many centuries, we may recognize in ‘ Paithd ’ the battered wreck of Pra- 
ti.rljt) ana, which in Sanskrit is not an unusual name for a fcowu. 

St/tali, a word very similar iu meaning to sfhdna, suffers precisely the 
same fate when employed as an affix ; all its intermediate letters being slurred 
over, and only the br-.t. and last retained. Thus Kosi represents an original 
Kuea-sthali: and Tarsi with tho sacred grove of Til-ban, where, according 

to the very ancient legend Krishna put to death tlio demon Dhenuk, is for 
Tulu-sthuli. ’ 


hur.b, the name of a largo villago in the Mahiban p.argana, is a 
‘mlilary e-re, I- of an affix, which I take to htivebm n in full the Sanskrit 
' ‘‘ (<>rt <or (:, ' ld • 11 ’• ' has suHernd even more llem Mhali and has ro- 
luumd ( >„iy 0U(i 0 f l(e original self, t 'it,, tho initial v or b. Since Luzutd- 
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i n <r the above suggestion I have come across a fact which is the highest pos¬ 
sible testimony to its correctness : for a copper-plate grant of Dhruvasena, one 
of the Valabhi kings, transcribed in the Indian Antiquary , gives Hastaka-vapra 
as the name of a place now called Hatliab. 

Another termination, which we find occurring with sufficient frequency 
to warrant the presumption that it is an affix with a definite meaning of its 
own, is oi. There are five examples of it in the district, viz., Gindoi, Majhoi, 
Mandoi, Radoi, and Bahardoi. Of these the most suggestive is the first, 
Gindoi. Here is a pond of ancient sacred repute, called Gendokhar-kund, 
which is tbe-sceno of an annual melfi. tho Phfil Dol, held in the month of 1 hal- 
gun. Hence we may safely infer that Gindoi is a compound word with Genda 
for its first element.. This is not an uncommon name for a Hindu, and its 
most obvious meaning would be i a marygold. So taken it would find a 
parallel in such proper names as Gulab, ‘ a rose ; T nisi, the sacred herb -o 
called; Phul, ‘a flower’; and Pukap, for the Sanskrit pushp, with the same 
meaning. It may, however, be doubted whether it did not in the first instance 
represent, rather the Hindi gainda, for gajendra, ‘ an elephant,’ Besides pre¬ 
serving the name of tho village founder, the term Gendokhar-kund is curious 
in another respect, as showing a complete popular forgetfulness of the mean¬ 
ing of the termination ofchar at the time when the word fontd with precisely 
tho same import was added. English topography supplies a case exact G in 
point; for Wansbeckwater is composed of three words, which all mean exact¬ 
ly the same thing, but were current in popular speech at different times, being 
respectively Danish, German, and English. But to return to Gindoi. which 
we have found to be a compound word with Genda for its first element, the 
termination oi yet remains to be considered. .1 tako it to be vdpi, ‘ a pond. 
In confirmation of this view it is worthy of noto that in the Ghiror pargana oi 
the Mainpuri distriet'thereis a village called oi, pur ct simple, surrounded on three 
sides by the liver Arind, which in the rams becomes at that particular spot an 
enormous and almost stagnant sheet of water.* For such a place i.-tpi would be c. 
buddy Appropriate nano, and for the transition from vdpi to cni nothing is required 
beyond the elision of the p aud change of o into its cognate vowel. Prefixing 
Genda, we have Gouda-oai, Genduvai, and finally Gindoi; o being substituted 
for a <, aud i fov«i, by the following Sutras of Yararuchi, .1 '■ <i < • 1. 41, anti iV 
d hairy e I. 39. The latter rule, it- is true, refers strictly only to tho word o'/iui-ya,. 
which becomes dhiram in Prakrit, but it seems not unreasonable u> give it ,i wider 
application. The above lino of argument would command unqualified assent 
if it could he shewn that each of the places with the v ending uas it; the neigh- 

■’For this curious tact so trlktnuW itluStTStivo <>t O > ' am tmlibto.l i, ilv 

HoConajfircy, who conducted tlic Inst settlement ot tie. Mninytii rt<>u> rot. 
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bourhood of some considerable pond. There is such a one at Mandoi, called 
Acharya-knud ; and Bakardoi, founded at an early period by Th4kurs from 
Cl'itor, who only about 30 years ago lost their proprietary rights and now 
k i/e all migrated elsewhere, is a place subject to yearly inundations, as it 
immediately adjoins some low ground where a large body of water is always 
collected in the rains. Radoi I hare never had an opportunity of seeing, and 
therefore cannot say whether its physical characteristics confirm or are at 
variance with my theory : but at Majhoi, which is a Gujar village on the 
bank of the Jamuua, there is certainly no vestige of any large pond, which 
would account for the affix vdpi. This one proved exception cannot, however, 
be regarded as a fatal objection; for the same effect may result from very 
different causes ; as, for instance, the Hindi word bdr in the sense of ‘ a day 
of the week ’ represents the Sanskrit vara ; while if taken to mean ‘ water,’ 
or ‘ a child,’ it stands in the ono case for vdri, in tho other for bdla. Thus in 
the particular word Majhoi, tho o may belong to the first element of tho com- 
pound and the i be the affix of possession. 

A na is another termination of somewhat rare occurrence. This is in 
all probability an abbreviation of the Sanskrit ayana, which means primarily 
a going, a road, but is also used in the wider sense of simply i placo.’ 
An example very much to the purpose is supplied by Vararuchi, or rather 
b\ his commentator Bhamaha, who incidentally mentions muujdna , 1 a place 
producing the munja plant,’ as the Prakrit equivalent for the Sanskrit maunjd - 
yana. 1 he district contains nine places which exhibit this ending, viz., Do- 
tana, Halwana, Hathana, Mahr&na, Sihdna, Kaulana, Mirt&na, Diwana, and 
Barsana. But what was only suspected in tho case of tho Giudoi group, viz., 
ti at all the names do not really belong to the same category, is here suscep- 
tible of positive proof. But to take first somo of the words in which ayana 
seems an appropriate affix : Silmna, where is a pond called the kshir sugar, may 
be for Kshirayana; Dotana, derived on tbe spot from dduton, ‘ a tooth-brush,’ 
which is suggestive of Buddliist legends and therefore of aucient sanctity, may 
v. '.li be for Devatayana; Halwana, whore an annual nielli is celebrated iu honour 
of Balarama, may have for its first element ijala-bhrit, a title of that hero, the 
final ( being elided and the bh changed into v ; while the first syllable in tho 
thice names llaihuiia, Kaulana, aud Minima, may represent respectively 
Ua.’ti, Ivomal, and Amrit; Amrit Sinh being recorded by tradition as tho 
loundor of the last named village. But tho resemblance of Diwdna and Bar- 
suna to any of the above is purely accidental. The former commemorates 
t,ll! ' JlU loUuJo G one Biwiin Singh, whose name has been localized simply bv 
the addition of the affix a, while Bars u» has a history of its own, and that » 
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curious one. It is now famous as tho reputed birth-place of Rad ha, who is the 
only divinity that for the last two centuries at least—has been popularly as¬ 
sociated with the locality. But of old it was not so : the hill on whioh the mo¬ 
dern series of temples has been erected in her honour, is of eccentric conforma¬ 
tion, with lour boldly-marked peaks ; whence it is still regarded by the local 
Pandits as symbolical ol the four-faced divinity, and styled Brahma kdpahdr , 
or Brahmas hill.’ This lingering tradition gives a clue to the etymologv : 
the latter part of the word beiug sdnu, which is identical in meaning with pahdr 
and the former part a corruption of Brahma. But this, the true origin of 
the word, had entirely dropped out of sight even in the lGth century, when 
the writer of tho Vraja-bhakti-vilasa was reduced to invent the form Brisha- 
blianu-pura as the Sanskrit equivalent for the Hindi Barsdna. A somewhat 
similar fate has befallen the companion hill of Nand-ganw, which is now 
crowned with the temple of Nand Rae Jf, Krishna s reputed foster-father. Its 
real name, before Vaishnava influence had become so strong in the laud, was 
Nandf-gr&ma, by which title it was dedicated to Mah&deva in his character 
of Nandisvar ; and tho second person of the Hindu trinity, who has now appro¬ 
priated all three of the sacred hills of Braj, was then in possession of ouly one, 
Gobardhan. 


Tho local name Mai, or Mau, is found occasionally in all parts of Upper 
India and appears also in the Mathura district, though not with great fre¬ 
quency.* The one form seems to bo only a broader pronunciation of the other, in 
the same way as ndu is the ordinary village pronunciation for ndi } a barber,’ 
the Sanskrit ndpita , and rau a flood, or rush of water, is for raya, or rat, from 
the root ri ‘to go’. Twice the word stands by itself; twice as an affix, 
viz,, in Pipara-mai and Ris-mai ; once in connection with a more modern 
name of the same place, Mai Mirza-pur ; and twice, as in Rae-pur Mai and 
Baia Mai, where the exact relationship with tho companion word may be 
a little doubtful. lu most of these cases I consider it to bo an abbreviation 
of the Sanskrit mahi, meaning ‘ land ’ or * a landed estate.’ The elision of 
of the h is not according to any definite rule laid down by tho Prakrit gram¬ 
marians, but certainly agrees with vulgar practice : for example, the word 
mahinn i a mouth, is always pronounced mama ; and if it,wore given its full 
complement ol three syllables, a rustic would probably not understand wluit 
was meant. ^ At Mai Mirz;vpn r the tradition is that tho name commemorates 
oue MajA ham ; and in the particular case, this very possibly may be so ; but 
obvio usly ins tances of this very restricted derivation would be rare. 


* Blochnumu 
that it >\.!a fourul all over 
but did not seem io occur 


informed mo that he had Dowd with regard to 
tho wide ana extending from Western Malwat 
to liengul, Bihar, or Sindh. 


tlura word ‘ Mau,* 
3 !■ astern Audi, 


71 ) 
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Nagar , f a town/ lia3 always been fairly popular as a local affix, and the 
Mathura district contains seven examples of the word so used, viz, Rupnagar, 
Sher-nagar, a second Riip-nagar, Ma’siim-nagar, Rdm-nagar, Biruagar, and 
-R&j-nagar. But it is in modern times and as a prefix that, it enters most 
largely into any .catalogue of village names. As a rule, whenever now-a-clavs 
an over-crowded town throws out a branch settlement., which becomes, of 
sufficient importance to claim a separate entry in the Government rent-roll, it 
is therein recorded as Nagla so-and-so, according to the name of the principal 
man in it. On the spot, Nagla Bali, to take a particular ease, is more com¬ 
monly called Bali k& nagara ; and after the lapse of a few generations, if the 
new colony prospers, it drops the Nagara altogether, and is.known simply as 
Bali. The transmutation of the word nagara into Nagla and its conversion 
from a suffix into a prefix, are dae solely to the proclivities of native revenue 
ohieiaU, who alTccttho Persian collocation of words rather than the Hindi, and 
idwavs evince a prejudice against the letter r. It is interesting to observe that 
in England the Teutonic mode of compounding names differs from the Celtic, 
in the same way as in India the Hindi from the Urdu : for while the Celts 
spoke of Strath Clyde and Abertay, the Teutons preferred Clydesdale and 
Tay mouth. 


The number of sacred woods and lakes in Braj accounts for the termi¬ 
nations tan and kund y which probably are not often met elsewhere. Examples 
0 f the former are Kot-ban, Bhadra-ban, Brinda-ban, Loha-ban and Maha-ban ; 
and of the 1 liter, Rddlia-kund and Mudhuri-kund. The only name in this list, 
about which any doubt can be felt as to the exact derivation, is Lolm-ban. It is 
said to commemorate Krishna's victory over a demon called Loha-jangha, i.e 9 
Iron-leg; an 1 at the annual festival, offerings of ‘iron' are made by tho 
pilgrims. In the ordinary authorities for Krishna's life and adventures I 
certainly find no mention of any Loba-jangba, and as we shall see when we 
come to speak of the village Bandi, local customs arc often based simply on an 
accidental coincidence of name, and prove nothing but (he prevalent ignoranco 
as to the true principles of philology. But in the Vrihat-katba, written by 
Soinndeva in the reign of Harsha Deva, king of Kashmir, A. D. 1059-1071, 
is a story of Loha-junghu, a Brahman ol Mnthurd, who was miraculously con * 
v<.:ye I t< ( Lunka : whence it may be inferred that ai all events in the 11th 
century Loha-jangha. after whom the young Brahman was named by the 
romancer, was recognized as a local power ; and thus, though we need not sup¬ 
pose that any such monster ever existed, Loha-ban duos in all probability derive 
ii« uatno from him- 
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The few local affixes that yet remain require no lengthened notice : of 
genii, or garid there are as many as twenty instances, viz-, Nilkanth-garhi, a 
settlement of J&esv&r Thakurs; Sher-garh, a fortress commanding the Jaumna, 
built in the reign of Sher Shah ; Chamar-garhi, a colony of the factious Gujax 
tribe; Ahvaran-garhi; ChintA-garhi and Rustam-garhi, founded by Gahlot Thakurs- 
iu the roigu of Aurangzeb; Badan-garh, commemorating Tliakur Badan Smh, 
father of Suraj Mall, the first Bharatpur Raja ; lkhu-Fath-garh, founded by one 
of Suraj Mail’s officers ; Birju-garhi, Chiuta-garki,’ Indyat-garhi, Kankar-garhi, 
Lal-garhi, Mind-garhi, Mani-garhi, Ram-garhi, Shankar-garhi, Tilka-garhi, 
Bharu-garh, and Tal-garhi, all founded by Jdts during the fifty years that 
elapsed”between the establishment of their brief supremacy and the British 
annexation. The name will probably never be used again as a local affix ; and 
its extreme popularity during one half-century constitutes an interesting land¬ 
mark in Indian provincial history, as proot of the troubled character of the 
country, when no isolated habitation was thought secure unloss protected by a 
circuit of wall and ditch. 

KherA, as seen in Pali-kherd, Awa-klierd, P&l-khern, Aira-kherd, Sar- 
kand-khera, and Sel-khera, invariably implies a state of comparative depriva¬ 
tion, which may bo cither of people or of land, according us it arises either from 
the emigration of the greater part of its inhabitants to some entirely different 
locality, or by the formation of a number of subordinate hamlets iu the neigh¬ 
bourhood, which divide among themselves all the cultivated area aud leave the 
old bazar merely as a central spot for common meeting. 

Patli ordinarily implies a comparatively modern partition of family lands. 
thu 3 the villages, into which the old township of Magora was divided by the 
four sons of tho Tomar founder, are called after their names, Ajh-patti, Ghdtain- 
patti, Jftjan putti, and Riim-patti : and similarly Bajana was divided by tho Juts 
into three villages known as Bilu-patti, Siu-patti, aud Sultun-patti. The other 

four places in the district that have this affix do not, however, bear out too 
above rule. They are Lorlia-patti, Naiuu-patti, Patti Bahrain, aud ( atti Sukii. 
Neither of these has any companion hamlet dating from the same time as itself; 
a i„l Nainu-palti is a place of considerable antiquity, which lone ago was split 
up into eleven distinct villages. 

Another word of precisely similar import is Thok■ ibis is used in tire 
Maba-baii pargana as an element in the name of liva out of the si>. vi'lgg,. * 
that constitute tho Son&i circle, and which are called Thok Bu luvani, Thok 
fcrvan, Thok Saru. aud I hok Sunietu. 
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KJioh is an exceptional affix, which occurs only once, in Mangnl-khoh, 
the name of a village on a ‘creek’ of the old stream of the Jannuii Tata , a 
bank is similarly found once only, in Jamunauta, which is a contraction for 
Jamuna-tata. 

Of Sar&e as an affix we have examples in A’zamabad Sarfie, Jam&l-pur 
Sar&e, Mai Sarae, Sarae-’Ali Kh&n, Sarae Daiid, and Sarae Sajivaban. Only 
at the two first is there any Sarae actually in existence; both of these are 
large and substantial buildings erected by local Governors on the line of the 
old imperial road between Agra and Labor. The others were probably mere 
ranges of mud huts, like the ordinary Sarae of the present day, and have there¬ 
fore long since disappeared. 

The Persian terminations dbad and gartj, which predominate so largely in 
some parts of India, have been little used in Hindi-speaking Mathura. Of dbdd 
there are only six examples, being an average of one to each pargana, viz 
A’zainabad and Murshid-abdd, each commemorating a local Governor in the 
reign of Aurangzeb; Aurang-abdd dating from the same period ; Sa’dab&d, the 
chief town on tho demesne of Sh&h-jaliun’s minister Sa’dullah Khan ; and Asaf- 
jihaJ, Bir-alt-abdd, Gulshan-abdd, and Salim-dbad, named after founders of less 
historical distinction. 

Having thus passed in review every affix denoting ‘placo’ that we have 
been able to identify, we proceed to consider the second class of names, viz , 
those in which tho affix signifies ‘possession.’ The examples nnder this head 
are equally numerous and in a philological point of view of no less importance ; 
but the whole series is traversed by a single clue, aud if this 13 grasped at tlio 
beginning, it is found to lead so directly from one formation to another, that it 
precludes all necessity 01 pausing for lengthy consideration at any particular 
stage of the argument. Obviously, the simplest mode of expressing possession 
is by attaching to the name of tho owner the grammatical particle, whatever 
it may bo, which in consequence of its familiar use has been selected as the 
special sign of the genitive or possessive case. This in modern Hindustani is 
hd or k\. which we find employed in the following ten words, viz., Bark a, 
Muhanki, Lerka, M.irh&kA, Bhartiyakd, Bhureka, K&nekd, Marhuaka, Saldfca, 
and PHirkii. In the last six names on the list the former part of tho compound, 
i'u\, Bhartiya, Bltfir$, &c., is known to be the name of the Jut founder of tho 
village Tims we have an indisputable proof tlint about a century ago it was 
not at all an uncommon thing to form names of places in this way. If no 
earlier examples of tho formation occur, it is most reasonable to explain their 
absence by inferring, as in the case of puri } that in the course of time the rough 
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edges, that once marked the place where the word and its affix joined, have 
become so worn and smoothed down that they can no longer be felt. Now by 
eliding the k —a very simple proceeding and one quite in accordance with rule 
—an amalgamation would be ejected between the two elements of the com¬ 
pound which would totally alter their original appearance; and we have only 
to reinsert it to discover the meaning of many names otherwise unintelligible. 
Thus Bhalai, a settlement of Bhal Thakurs, is seen to represent Blu'd-ki (ba$ti); 
Baghai is for B 6 gh-ki ; Madanai, for Madan-ki ; Ogbai, for Ugra-ki ; Mahpai, 
for Mahlpa-ki; Jonai, for Jamun£-ki (Jauna being mentioned by Vararuchi as 
the Pr&krit form of Yamuna) and Semri with its ancient temple of Spimald 
Devi, for Syamald-ki. Similarly, Indau is for Indra-ka, and Karnau for Kar- 
na-ka : the representation o f a + a by au rather than d being almost an invari¬ 
able practice, as we see in rdu, a contraction for rdjd, pci. mo for pada , nau for 
nava and tdu for tdta. 

Kd, Id, however, aro not the only signs of the genitive case in use; for in 
the M&rw&ri dialect their place is occupied by rd, ri. Of this form, too, there 
are abundant examples, as might have been anticipated; for some centuries ago, 
migrations from Rajputaud into Matlrard were very frequent and in a less 
degree continue to the present day. Thus, wo have Umraura, Lohrari, 
Ganesard, Bhurdri, Puthri (from piith, a sand-hill), Bhainsdra,'Garumra (fo: 
Garuda-rd) and Bagharrd, &e. At the last named place the old village site is 
called Sher-kd-kherd, which puts the meauing of the word Bagharra beyond a 
doubt; the reduplication of the r beiug purely phonetic. In other names the 
consonant has not been reduplicated, but the same effect has been produced by 
lengthening the vowel. Such are Kunjera (where is Kunj-ban), Rdhera, 
Raiiera (founded by Sissodia Thakurs, who named it after the Rand of Chitor, 
whence they had migrated), Maghora, Nonera, and Konkera, &c. 

The origin of the two particles kd and rd has been much disputed, i would 
suggest that they both represent an original kara, or kai\ This wo find used 
occasionally by Tulsi Das as a substantive; as in the lino tabkaras: vimohabnu/iin , 

6 then the matter was so ; now there is no delusion.' More frequently it occurs 
as the sign of the genitive 5 and even in the line quoted it might be regarded in 
that light-, by supposing an ellipse of some such word aa hdl , or vydp&r. The 
transition from the oae uso to the oilier beiug so easy, it can scarcely bo doubted 
ihat the particle and the substautive are really the same identical word. The 
loss of the final r would naturally causo a lengthening of the vowel mid thus? 
kav becomes kd 

The alternative form rd may bo explained by tbo elision ot the iniiial A. ; 
which would orduumJj take place vhmovev kara was uuulo the last 1 lombcr ol* 
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a compound. Thus Rana-kara, becomes Ranara or Rauera ; and the lengthen¬ 
ing of the final a is not at all an exceptional phenomenon. 

Not unfrequently, however, instead of being lengthened, the final a of the 
affix lcara is dropt as well as the initial consonant. There consequently remains 
only the letter r , which we see appearing as a final in such words as Kamar, Sahar, 
Udliar, and Surir. Of these, Kamar (for Kam-ra) is probably an offshoot from tlio 
neighbouring town of Kam-ban in Bharatpur territory, a famous place of Vaish- 
nava pilgrimage ; while Sahar and Udhar must have been named after their 
respective founders, who in the one case is known to have been called Udho, or 
Chilian, and in the other was probably some SabhA In Surir, which presents 
peculiar difficulties, we fortunately are not left to conjecture. For a local 
tradition attests that the town was once called Sugriv-ka Khera. The resem¬ 
blance between tlic two names is so slight that the people on the spot and the 
unphilological mind generally would not recognize any connection between 
them : but according to rules already quoted Sugriv-ra would pass naturally 
■nto Surir, and the fact that it has done so is a strong confirmation of tho 
truth of the rules. 

Another particle that is commonly used for investing substantives with a 
possessive force is w<Md 9 or ward. Of this, as a component in a villago name, wo 
have two illustrations in the district, 102 ., Plpaiwara and Bhadnuwara. No 
satisfactory attempt has hitherto beeu made to explain f he derivation and 
primary meaning either of this affix wdld, or of the somewhat less common 
hard, which is used in u precisely similar way. I lake the latter to represent 
the il dhdri (from tho root dfiri) in tho sense of 4 holding’ or ‘having,’ 

jii in tho compounds chlmltra-dfidra, ‘having an umbrella,’ dandu-dhdra, 4 hav¬ 
ing nMjrkf The elision of the d is quite according to rule, as in bahira , 4 deaf,’ 
fm lad /lira. Wald , again, is I consider beyond any doubt tho Sanskrit pdla } with 
tho same signification of 4 keeping 7 or ‘ having.’ The Substitution of v for p 
Is prescribed by Varuruehi in Sutra IL, 15, who gives as an example tho 
Prakrit sdvo for the Sanskrit sdpa, ‘a curse.’ Thus we have from go-pdta, ‘a 
cow-keeper/ go ‘.edict- and finally gwdla ; from chaupdl the alternative form 
duuo.cdrci and from kotta-pdlct, ' the governor of a fort,’the familiar kottodL 

For the formation of adjectives that denote possession, the affix most 
frequently employed, both in Sanskrit and modern Hindustani, is f Thus 
from l/r.tn ' wouliii’ corner dhani, wealthy/and from vxdla 4 a floral wealth.’ 
comes mali , 4 a florist.’ Hr. Hunter, with much perverted ingenuity, has gone 
out of his way to suggest that tho latter are an aboriginal and non-Aryan race 
and 41 take their name from the tribal term for man, nude, from which many 
hill a» d forest people of northern and central India, possibly also the wkofo 
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Malay race of tlie Archipelago are called.” I am not aware that in this theory 
he has found any followers : what ever the origin of the Malays, there is no 
more reason to suppose a connection between them and the M&lis of our 
gardens, than between man, the biped, and man, a weight of 40 sers. As the 
letters of the alphabet are necessarily limited, it.must occasionally happen that 
combinations are formed which are quite independent of one another and yet 
in appearance are identical. Among examples of the l affix wo find in 
Mathura, from dhimar, 1 a fisherman,’ Dhnnari, a fishing village on the bank 
of the Jnmuna; from a founder Ilusain, a village liusaini; from Pal, the 
favourite title of a Thakur clan, Pali ; from Pingal, Pingari; from bat/id, the 
acacia, Baburi ; from Khajiir, Khajuri; and from kindra, ‘ the river bank, 
Kinari. A lengthened form of the same affix is it/a, which we find in Jagatiya 
and Kliandiya. 

Another affix, which in ordinary Sanskrit literature occurs as frequently 
as i, and with precisely the same signification, is vat, vali. In vulgar pronun¬ 
ciation the consouant v generally passes into the cognate vowel; thus Bhaga- 
vati becomes Bhagoti, and Sarasvati, Sarsuti. I am therefore led to suspect 
that this is the affix which has been used in the formation of such village 
names as Kharot, Khatauta, Ajinothi, Bilothi, Kajirothi, Basonti, Bat hi, 
Junsutlii, Sonoth, Ba lauth, Barauth, Dhanoti, and Tatarota. All these places 
are presumably old, ami nothing can bo stated with certainty as to the period 
of the foundation, but the only one of them in any way remarkable is Batbi. 
Here is the saored grove of Bahula-ban, with t.he image of the cow Bahula, 
who (as told in the Itihns*) addressed such piteous supplications to a tigor who 
was about to destroy her, tint the savage boast could not but spare hor life. 
A meld in her honour is still bold on the fourth day of Kuvviir, called 1 Bahula 
chaturthi.’ In every other instance whore the ban is a place of any celebrity, 
it lias supplied the foundation for the village name, and has probably done so 
here too. Nor is the transition from Bahula-ban to Batbi at all an isolated 
one; the change of the dontal into tlio cerebral consonant need present no- 
difficulty, for the same lias occurred in the Hindi pattan ‘a town, audio 
tnurha ‘ a fool’ for (ho Sanskrit mugdha ; the iusertion of the aspirate is the 
only irregularity which it is not easy to explain. 

A third affix which can be move appropriately noticed here than else 
whore, though it has a somewhat different^ force, i9 a. This implies primarily 
‘a product’ or ‘ result.’ Thus from ber, the fruit Irco, comes the name ol the 
village Bora, an orchard of ber trees : from Ndhar. a man's name moan ing 

'A collection of stories .opposed to Imve been relat'd by Bhinia-ami ‘bile be lay w oundodk 
{ .p the Held of 
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‘lion,’ Nthra; from Parsu, an abbreviation for Parasu-r&m, Parsua ; from 
Rae [Sen], Raya ; from Paramesvar D&s, Pavesara ; and similarly Bisatn- 
bhara, Dandisara, &c. 

We may now pass on to the first sub-division of class III., in which are 
included all such village names as originally were identical, without addi¬ 
tion or alteration of any kind, with the names borne by the founders ; though 
the original identity, it must be remembered, is no guarantee against subse¬ 
quent corruption. Oae of the earliest examples in the district is afforded by 
the village Son, which is said to have been the capital of a Rdja Son—or more 
probably Sohan—Pal, a Tomar Tuakur from Delhi. Sonkli, Sonsa, and 
Sonoth, all three places in the immediate neighbourhood, would also seem to 
be named after him and to prove that he was an historical personage of at 
least considerable local importance. Another interesting illustration, which 
must also bo of early date, is found in the name Dham Sxuha. Here Dham, 
which is the obsolete Prakrit form of dkarma and is not understood at the 
present day, runs a groat risk of being altered by people who aim at correct¬ 
ness but lack knowledge, into the more intelligible word dhan . In modern 
times this style of nomenclature has been so prevalent that a single Pargana 
—Maha-bin—supplies us with the following examples, viz., Birbal, Gaju, 
Misri, Bhura, Suraj, Bdru, Rausanga, Nauranga, Mursena, Bansa, Bhojua, 
P»juma, and Sur, Of these, Rausanga for Rup Sinha would scarcely have 
been recognizable but for the aid of local tradition. Occasionally, the names of 
two brothers, or other joint founders, are oombined, as we see in Sampat-jogi, 
Chura-hansi, Bindu-bulaki, and Harnaul, Tlio laltor is a curious contraction 
ior Harha Navala; and as 6 the swing’ is one of the popular institutions of 
Braj, the word not unfrequontiy passes through a further corruption and is 
pronounced Hindol, which means a swing. This will probably before long 
give occasion to a legend and a local festival in honor of lvtidha and Krishna, 

Under the same head comes the apparently Muhammadan name Nob ; 
which, with the addition of the suffix jhil, is the designation of a decayed 
town on the left bank of the Jamunu to the north of the district. At no 
very great distance, but on the other aide of the river, in Gurgdnw, is a 
second Noli ; and a third is in the Jalesar Pargana, which now forms part of 
the Agra district. So far as I have any cor tain knowledge, the name is not 
1’Hind in any other part of India ; though it occurs in Central Asia ; for I learn 
from Colonel Godwin Austen that there is a Noli in Ladak or rather Bud ok at 
the eastern end of the Pangarag Lake, and on its very borders. Tho Yfirkand. cx« 
partition is aUo stated in tho papers to have reached Leh vift Khotan, Kiria, Polu, 
pm! Nob, by the easternmost passover the Jvuen-lun mountains. Upon this point 
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I may Imp© to acquire more definite information hereafter ; the best maps 
published up to the present time throw no light on the matter, for though they 
give the towns of Kiria and Khotan, they do not show Nob, and its existence 
therefore requires confirmation. The three places in this neighbourhood all agree 
in being evidently of great antiquity, and also in the fact that each is close to 
a large sheet of water. The lake, or morass, at Nob jhii spreads in some years 
over an area measuring as much as six miles in length by one in breadth. It is 
no doubt to a great extent of artificial formation, having been excavated for the 
double purpose of supplying earth, with which to build the fort, and also of ren¬ 
dering it inaccessible when built. The inundated appearance of the country 
combines with the name to suggest a reminiscence of the Biblical Deluge 
and the Patriarch Noah. But the proper spelling of his name, as Mr. 
Blochmann informs me, is Null, with the vowel u and the Arabic h; Badaoni, 
who twice* mentions the town, spells it with the imperceptible h; but in 
the Xin-i-Akbari, which herein agrees with invariable modern usage, the 
final letter is the Arabic It. Again, if a reference to tho Deluge were in¬ 
tended, the word Noli would not have been used simply by itself; and 
standing as it does, it can scarcely be other than the name of the founder. 
But (again to quote Mr. Blochmann) “ Muhammadans use the name Niih 
extremely rarely. i£dam, Musa, Yusuf, and Ayub are common; but on 
lookiug over my lists of saints, companions of Muhammad, and other worthies 
of Islam, I do uot find a single person with the name Null ; aud hence I 

would look upon a connection of Noh with Noah as very problematical. 1 

would rather connect it with the Persian nuhy* nine’ which when lengthen¬ 
ed becomes nok, not nuh ; as the Persion dih, ‘a village,’ becomes deh, not 
dih” But if wo abandon the Semitic name, it will be better, considering the 
purely Hindu character of the country, to try and fall back upon some 

Sanskrit root, and I am inclined to regard the nSme as a Muhatumadau 

corruption of uava —not the adjective meaning ‘ new’ but a proper name— 
and with the h added either purposely to mark the distinction, or inad¬ 
vertently in the same way as rdjd is in Persian characters incorrectly written 
rdjah. In the llarivausa (line 1077) mention is made of a king Uahinaru, 
•of the family of Kaksheyu, who had five wives, Nrigd, Kriirj, Nava, Durva, 
and Drishftdvati. They bore him each one son. and the boys were named 
Nriga, Krimi, Nava, Suvrata and Sivi ; of whom Nava reigned over Navurush- 
irani ; Krimi over Kumi!&-puri ; Sivi, who is said to ho the author of one of 
the livmiis of the Big Veda (X. 179'. over the Sivayas, and Nriga over tho 
yaudhevas. In the Mah&bh6rafc tho Usinaras are said to ho a lower race of 

* Once as the scene.of a %ht between Iqbal Kbi t and Sham* Khnn if B:\y&na 
(A. U- SbS;, aud agaiu u- the place where MubfLak Saab croKjed the Juaiu’ui for Jartoa. 
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Kshatriyas. They are mentioned by Panini in a connection which seems 
to imply that they were settled in or near the Pauj&b ; and in the Ajtareya 
Bralunana, Usinara is collocated with Knru and Panchala. Again, Drishad- 
vati, the fifth of Usinara’s wives, recalls to mind the unknown river of the 
same name, which is mentioned by Mann as one of the boundaries of Brah¬ 
ma varta, and in the Mahabharat as the southern boundary of Kurnkshetra. 
From all this it may be inferred that the Navarashtra, over which Usinara’s 
third son Nava reigned, cannot have been far distant from Mathura and 
Gurg&nw ; and its capital may well have been the very place which still 
bears his name under the corrupt form of Noli or Nauh. 

The second subdivision of Class III. is of an extremely miscellaneous- 
character and admits of no grouping, each name having a separate indivi¬ 
duality of its own. Some of the more obvious examples have been already 
quoted: such as are Basai, ‘ a colony,’ for the Sanskrit vasati ("which at the 
present day is more commonly abbreviated by the alternative mode into 
lasti,; Cbaukf, ‘ an outpost’ on the Gnrganw road ; Nagariya, 4 a small hamlet’ ; 
Barba * a removal’ ; Garhi, * a fort ’ ; Mai , c an estate ’ ; Khor, c an opening ’ 
between the BarsAna hills ; Any or, c the other end ’ of the Gohardhan range ; 
Pura . 1 a town’ ; Kheriya, ( a hill’ ; and Toli, 6 an allotment.’ Others require 
more detailed explanation on account either of their intrinsic difficulty, or 
of the mythological disguise put upon them by the local pandits, who think 
there is no place in the whole of Braj which doe9 not contain some allusion 
to Krishna. Thus they connect the word Matburd with the god’s title of 
Madhu-mathan, forgetting that the country certainly existed, and, for all that 
k known to the contrary, bore the same name as now for ages prior to the 
incarnation in which that title was acquired. The more natural derivation is 
from- the root math direct, in its primary sense of i churning’; an exact gram¬ 
matical parallel being found in the word 1 bhidura, breakable’, a derivative 
from the rot Lhid, c to break.’ The name thus interpreted is singularly 
appropriate ; for Mathurd has always been celebrated for its wide extent of 
pasture-land and many herds of cattle, and in all poetical descriptions.of tho 
focal scenery ‘ the churn ’ is introduced as a prominent feature. I observed that 
Dr. Hajendralala Mitra in a learned article on the Yavanas, published in the 
■ foleutta Asiatic Society’s Journal, has incklentully remarked upon a passage in. 
Iho Santi Parva of the MahAbhdrat, in which the word Madhura occurs, that 
‘Ju- is the ancient form of Mathura. Now I should hesitate to dispute any state* 
nr.mt deliberately made by so eminent a scholar, but this appears to be a mere 
J),Ur dirfurn 9 and I strongly doubt whether in the whole range of early San- 
yknt literature the capital of Braj is ever designated Madhuri. In the particular 
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passage which lie quotes, Lassen regards the word as the namo of a river, 
and that the well-known city in the Dakhin is in the vernacular always spelt 
Madhura in no way affects the argument; for even if the two names are ety¬ 
mologically identical, which is probable but not certain, the dislike shown by 
all the languages of the south to the use of hard consonants is quite sufficient 
to account for the alteration. 

Similarly, the name of the country, Braj, or V raja, has nothing to do 
with the Yajra Sena, the son of Aniruddh, who is said to have been crowned 
king of Mathurd on Krishna’s death; but comes immediately from the root 
vmj, ‘ to go,’ and is thus a highly appropriate designation for aland of nomadic 
herdsmen. Equally at fault is the mythological derivation of ‘ Bathen,’ the 
name of two large villages in the Kosi Pargana, where Balardma, it is said, < sat 
down ( bailhen ) to wait for Krishna. Here, again, the real reference is to the 
pastoral character of the country, bathan being an archaic term to denotea graz¬ 
ing-ground. A still greater and more unnecessary perversion of etymological 
principles is afforded by the treatment of the word Khaira. This is popularly 
derived from the root khedna, ‘to drive cattle,’ which was Krishna’s special occu¬ 
pation as a boy : but it is in fact the regular contraction of the Sanskrit kha- 
(lira, the Acacia Arabica, more commonly known as the babul; as is proved by 
the contiguity of the village to the KJiadira-ban , one of the twelve sacred groves. 
Other indigenous trees have contributed in like manner to the local nomencla¬ 
ture ; thus the lodhra , or Symplocos, would seem to liavo furnished a name for 
the village of Lohi in the Mat Pargana: the Tinduk Ghfit at Mathurd is pro¬ 
bably so called not in honour of any pious ascetio, hut with reference to the 
pasendu, or Diospyros, tho Sanskrit tinduka, ouo of the most common trees in 
the district; and in the Sakra-ban, which gives its naino to the village of Saka- 
raya, it would seem that the sabra intended is the tree, the Torminalia Arjuna, 
and not the god Indra, though he too is known by that title, which primarily 
means (be strong or powerful. 

Tho most interesting example of an elaborate myth based solely on the 
misunderstanding of a local name is to he found in tho village of Bandi. Here¬ 
’S a very popular shrine, sacred to Bandi Anandi, who are said to have boon two 
servants of Jasodu’s, whose special employment it was to collect the sweepings 
ot the cow-shed and make them up into fuel. But in the inscription over the 
gateway leading into tho court-yard of the temple, which is dated Sainbat 
1575, there is no mention of Anandi whatever. Part is illegible, hut the first 
words read cleatly ns toll >\v : bcaaii nri Sarcoparl birub\'licit lion,;: Ji. Ta-ti/u 
tevak, &c. From this it may be inferred that Anandi has boon aided in very 
recent times simply for the sake of tho alliterative jingle, and because tb. o 
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happened to be a second old figure on the spot that required some distinctive 
name. The original word was Bandi alone. The Gokul Gosains support their 
theory as to its etymology by making the Gobar Lila at Bandi one of the regu¬ 
lar scenes in the dramatic performances of the Ban-jdtra ; but it is not accepted 
by the more old-fashioned residents of the village, who maintain that the local 
divinity was a recognized power long before the days of Krishna, who was 
brought there to offer at her shrine the first hair that was cut from his head. 

Their view as to the relative autiquity of the Bandi and the Mathura god is 
certainly correct ; for both the images now believed to represent Jasoda’s domes¬ 
tic servants are clearly effigies of the goddess Burgd, In the one she appears 
with eight arms, triumphing over the demon Maliisbasur ; in the other, which 
is a modern fac-simile, made at Brindn-ban, of the mutilated original, she has 
four arms, two pendent and two raised above the head. Neither of them can 
represent a human handmaid ; and thus they at once disprove the modem story, 
which would seem to be based on nothing more substantial than the resemb¬ 
lance of the word bandi to the Persian banda , meaning 6 a servant.’ The real 
derivation would be from bandy a, or vandya , the future participle of the verb 
tand, signifying ‘ venerable’ or 6 worshipful.’ Thus, what was once an epithet of 
fi particular image of Devi became after a time its distinctive name ; and event¬ 
ually, being referred by the ignorance of the peoplo to a more ordinary term 
of current speech, has originated a legend and a local festival for which in fact 
there is no foundation whatever. 

The above is one illustration of a general rule that all presumably an¬ 
cient local names are entirely different in origin and meaning from any terms 
of current speech with which they may happen to bo identical in form. 

Thus, as we have already seen, the village Parson has no connection with 
parson, the common adverb of time ; neither is Paitlia so named, as being 
near the mouth of the oaye into which the people of Braj 4 entered’ (p ait ha). 

Again, Rid, a large village in the Mathurd Pargana, is not so called as 
being tho cone of one of Krishna’s ; battles’ ( rdr), as local Pandits say ; nor 
because the extensive woods round about it abound in rdl, or ‘resin:’ but 
rather it is a contraction of Uuja-kulu, ‘a king’s house;’ a compound of 
similar character with Gokul, 4 a cow houso, ’ the name of the town where 
Krishna was nurtured by the herdsman Nanda. Rival, a village in the same 
neighbourhood, the reputed home of Radius maternal grandfather Surbhan, 
muy be identical in meaning; or it may even represent an original RddhA* 
kula, iu whioh case it would be curious as affording the earliest authority for 
Rad ha s lucid existence and pre-eminent rank. Koila, again, is evidently not 
the bird called in Sanskrit JiokUa and in JLliudi Koil; for who would dream 
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of calling a place simply Cuckoo without any affix such as in the possible com¬ 
pound Cuckoo-town ? Neither is it the exclamation Koi Id, uttered by Vasu- 
deva as he was bearing the infant Krishna across the Jamuna ; for whatever 
the language then in vogue, it certainly was not modern Hindi: nor again, 
and for a similar reason, does the word Koila mean 4 charcoal’ with a reference 
to the ashes of the witch Putana, washed across the stream from the town of 
Gokul. But it may be taken for grauted that the final consonant stands for 
r.d and has the possessive force of that particle, while the former member of 
the compound is either Koi , 4 the water-lily/ or Koi, for Krora, 4 a wild boar.’ 
The extensive morass in the neighbourhood, well known to sportsmen as the 
Koila jhil, renders either derivation probable and appropriate. If the fact 
were not now placed on record, a few more years and the philologists who 
look for the origin of Indian names in every language, saving only the vernacu¬ 
lar of the country, would seize the opportunity of declaring Koila to be merely 
a mispronunciation of the English 4 quail.’ Similarly, it may reasonably be 
conjectured that Kukar-gnma is not so called because a Banjara in his travels 
happened to bury beside the villago pond a favourite dog (kukar), though the 
slab supposed to cover the dog's grave is still shown ; but rather, as the village 
is certainly of ancient date and was colonized by Thakurs from Obitor, it is 
more probable that its name commemorates the otherwise unknown founder, 
since Kukura occurs in the Mahabharat as the proper name of a king, and may 
therefore have been at one time in common use. To pass yet more rapidly 
over a few other illustrations of the same rule, that apparent identity is equi¬ 
valent to real difference : Kumar does not commemorate Krishna's gift of a 
blanket (kamal) to the shivering hermit Durvdsas, but rather implies a migra¬ 
tion from the older town of K&ma; 4 Ainch' does not refer to the 4 stretching’ 
of Krishna’s tent-ropes, though the real derivation is doubtful ; 4 Jati' is not 
the imperative verb 4 go/ but a corruption of ydva, Mac/ Mama, now altered 
by office copyists to Bharna, has no relation to the 4 death' of one of Krishna's 
enemies ; and 4 Jait’ is not simply an abbreviation for j<iitra, but \as shown by 
the village pronunciation Jaint; represents ail original Jay aura, which occurs 
in Sanskrit as the name both of a river and a country. 

It must, however, bo borne in mind that the application of this rule is 
restricted exclusively to local names of ancient date. Thus the name of the 
village S.mket'is really identical with the Sanskrit word meaning 4 an 

assignation’ or ‘ rendezvous the place which lies half-way between B.irsdna 
and Nantlganw, Lhe respective homes of Rddbd and Krishna, having boon so 
called by the Gosiiin* ol the 16th century with the special object of localizing 
the legend. Similarly, Pisnyu with its beautiful forest of k&dauib trees. U> 
which the uuthor ot the \ raja-bhakti-viiitsa gives the .Sanskrit title of Pipusa- 
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vana > ma y really bear a name identical with the Hindi word pisaya, 1 thirsty,’ if 
the name was first assigned to the spot by the Gokul Gosains ns a foundation 
for a story of Rad lid’s bringing a draught of water for the relief of her 
exhausted lover. But this is questionable, since it appears that there is a place 
with the same name, but without any similar legend, in the Aligarh district: 

both are therefore most probably far anterior to the 16th century and suscep¬ 
tible of some entirely different explanation. The Aligarh Piskva is, I find, 
described as having the largest jungle or grazing ground in that district ; and 
this suggests that the word may very well be a corruption of the Sanskrit 
pasavya, ‘fit for cattle/ 


In all these and similar cases it is impossible to arrive at sound conclu¬ 
sions without a large amount of local knowledge; while the absurdity of the 
explanations advanced by the local Pandits demonstrates the equal necessity 
f .r acquaintance with at least the rudimentary laws of philological science. 
Scholastic speculations made without reference to physical features or to the 
facts of village history are always liable to summary disproof ; and no one with 
any respect for his own reputation should think of pronouncing off-hand upon 
the derivation of the name of any plane regarding the circumstances of which 
be has not very definite information. For example, as the village Jati-pura 
is on the border of the Jut state of Bharatpur, what could be more plausible 
than to say that it is so called as being a Jat colony? but, as a fact, it has 
always been inhabited by Brdhinans, and its founder was the Vallabhdchdna 
Gosaiu, Bitthaln&th, who was popularly known by the name Jatiji. Similarly, 
while the Naugdma in the Olilidtta pargana really connotes the moaning which 
the form ot the word most obwously suggests, viz., new town, the Naugdma 
near the city of Mathura, stands for an original ndya-grama, and commemo- 
l ates its founder, Naga. As a parallel example in English topography take the 
town of Bridge-water ; the latter member of the compound referring not. to 
any stream, as would naturally bo supposed, Imt to the Norman chief Walter 
woo built bis castle there. Again, Lodbauli (in accordance with the principles 
etau I in the earlier part of this chapter; might be at once set down as equi- 
v.dom. to Lodba-puri; but here, too, the caste of the residents forbids such a 
derivation, for they have always been not Lodlrns, but Judons ; and the modern 
name is a perversion of Lalitd-puri. Pl.dlon again and S.ydra would be in¬ 
explicable but for the knowledge that they are built, the one on the margin of 
a pond, called Prahhld kund, and the other by the Chlr Ghdt, a very ancient 
a "' ] m,w comparatively neglected Urath on the Jaunrnd. The confusion 

■•and . i of the peculiarities of the local dialect Tims 

Amur B.nk is frequently called Amarcl.u; the village of t\v. -ua, in the months 
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of tlie villagers on the spot, is indistinguishable from Pilchua ; Chakri, after 
becoming feaki, gives a name to Sakitra, where is an ancient shrine ot Cliak- 
resvar; and so too Chira-hara becomes Siyara.* 

Although it may safely be -laid down as a general principle of Indian 
toponymy that the majority of names are capable of being traced up to Aryan 
roots, it is possible that the rule may have some exceptions. In the Mathurd 
and Mainpuri districts there is a current tradition that the older occupants of 
the country were a people called Kalars. The name seems to support a theory 
advanced by Dr. Hunter in bis Dissertation, where he quotes a statement from 
some Number of the Asiatic Society’s Journal to the effect that the whole of 
India was once called Kolaria. On the strength of a number of names 
which he seos in the modern map, he concludes that the race, from whom 
that name was derived, once spread over every province from Burma 
to Malabar. He finds indications of their existence in the Kols of Central 
India; the Kolas of Katwar; the Kolis of Gujarat; the Kolitas of Asam ; 
the Kal&rs, a robber caste in the Tamil country ; the Kalars of Tin neve lly, 
and the Kolis of Bombay, &c., &c. Upon most of these names, as I have no 
knowledge of the localities where they exist, I decline to offer any opinion 
whatever, and can only express my regret that Dr. Hunter has not exercised 
a little similar caution. For he proceeds to give a list of town-names, 
scattered as he says over the whole length and breadth of India, which seems 
tome of the very slightest value as a confirmation of his theory. No one 
should be better couversant than himself with the vagaries of phonetic spell¬ 
ing; and vet he gravely adduces as proof of the existence of a Kol race 
such names as Kulianpur and Kullian ; though it is scarcely possible but that, 
if correctly spelt, they would appear as Kalyftnpur and Kalyan 5 the latter 
being still a popular Hindi name and the Sanskrit for ‘ auspicious.’ More¬ 
over, if the race was over so widely spread as he supposes, it is inconceiv¬ 
able that they should give their tribal name to tho ditleront towns they in¬ 
habited ; for such names under the supposed circumstances would have no 
distinctive force. For example, if tho Hindus were suddenly to be swept 
out of India, the race that superseded them would not find a single village 
bearing such a name as liiudu-pur, or Hindu-gdnw. Obviously it is only a 
country’ that derives its name from a tribe, while towns and villages com¬ 
memorate families an 1 individuals. To ascertain who tho KalArs wore is 
certainlv an interesting question, but one upon which it is n* yet premature to 
speak positively. Mv own impression is that the name denotes a religious 

* Chtrn is it:' If ‘ core roelion fov c/kijm, wlech shows tint tho rlyton oi a - mplr < on 
nanl. which became the rule in I ’nikrlti was ofle#' lonai tilifo in pure .Satiski it. Similarly the 
SnneitrU word vija, * *ce<V which Icxicographeri derive from tho root „ii«» ' Vlf h iV* prefix ri, U 
I conceive einady a colloquial ioiili ot virya, with which it ia i > utkal iu meaning. 
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rather than an ethnological difference, and that they were—in this neighbour¬ 
hood at all events — Buddhists or Jains. At many of the places from which 
they are said to have been ejected by the ancestors of the present Jat or 
TMkur families, I have found fragments of Buddhist, or Jain sculpture, 
which can only have been the work of the older inhabitants, since it is cer¬ 
tain that the race now in possession have never changed their religion. It 
is, of course, possible that these Kaldrs may have been non-Aryan Buddhists ; 
but the old village names, which in several cases remaiu unchanged to the 
present day, such as Aira, Madem, Byonhfn, &c., though of doubtful derivation, 
have certainly anything but a foreign or un-Indian sound. 

These and a considerable number of other names yet require elucida¬ 
tion : but the words with which I prefaced the first edition of this work, in 
anticipation of the present argument, have now, I trust, been so far sub¬ 
stantiated that I may conclude by repeating them as a summary of actual 
results. “ The study of a list of village names suggests two remarks of some 
little importance in the history of language. First , so many names that at 
a hasty glance appear utterly unmeaning can bo positively traced back to 
original Sanskrit forms as to raise a presumption that the remainder, though 
more effectually disguised, will ultimately be found capable of similar treat¬ 
ment : a strong argument being thus afforded against those scholars who 
maintain that the modern vernacular is impregnated with a very large non- 
Aryan element, Secondly , the course of phonetic decay in ail its stages is 
so strictly in accord with the rules laid down by the Prakrit Grammarians, 
as to demonstrate that the Prakrit of the dramas (to which the rules parti¬ 
cularly apply), even though extinct at tho time when the dramas wero 
written for the delectation of a learned audience, had ouce been the popular 
language of the country ; and as Anglo-Saxon imperceptibly developed into 
modern English, so has Prakrit been transmuted into modern Hindi, more 
by tho gradual loss of its inflections than by the violent operation of any 
f Menial miluences.” Thu-: the recognition of Persian or any dialect of Per¬ 
sian as the vernacular of the country implies an historical untruth as regards 
the r . and can only bo verified in the future by the obliteration of all exist¬ 
ing traditions. 

The following list shows the changes of most frequent occurrence in tho 
conversion of Sanskrit words into Hindi;— 

1 . a -f a, after the elision of a consonant, generally becomes au or ao * 
thus from pad a we have pdo t or, by insertion of a nasal, panto; from rdjd, rdo ; 
from hUa, ‘ father', tdu , irom ghdta, ‘a wound,’ y/tdu ,• and from taddga , k u popd’ 
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(itself derived from tata , a slope), taldo. So too in the Ramdyaua Run a odea* 
Bionally appears in the form Rdu. 


2i Not unfrequently, however, a + a becomes e: thus from badara , the 
jujube, we have her ; and from kadala , a plantain, kela. A similar substitution 
of e for d takes place in s email, the cotton-tree, for sdlmali; in sej, a couch* 
for sapa ; and in terah, thirteen, for trayodaset . 

3. Conversely e + a is sometimes made equivalent to a 4- a: thus 
deva, after elision of the v, becomes dan. 

4. bh becomes h: thus from abhrra conies ahir, and from Tirahhukti * 
the name of a country, Tirhiit. 


5. cli is elided : thus suchi , ‘ a needle/ becomes sui. 

6 . dh becomes h: thus from badhira , 6 deaf,’ we have bahira ; from 
fnadhuka , ‘the Bassia latifolia,’ mahua; from vadhu , ‘ a female relation/ Imhd ; 
and, in the Ramdyaua* for lerodhi, ‘angry,’ hold. So too the possessive affix 
dhdra becomes hdrd. 


7. d occasionally becomes l: thus from bhadra, ‘good/after elision of 
the conjunct r , we have bhala. This l again may bo changed into r: thus 
from Yidarbha, tho name of a country, comes Birdr. 

8 . h is elided: thus vardhuki , ‘ a carpenter,’ becomes barhai; vriechihi) 

1 a scorpion/ bichhua; and Sahara, * a pig/ sitar, 

9. k may also become h i thus in the Ram&yana alt ha stands for aUka^ 
c false.’ So also kh : thus mukha , after insertion of tho nasal, becomes munlu 

10 . I in a conjunct is elided : thus valhala * ‘ tho bark of a tree/ becomes 
bdkaL Occasionally also simplo l; as in okhla, ‘ a mortar/ for uhlkhala . 

11 . m and v arc interchangeable : thus d/tlvara , ‘a fisherman/ boconios 
dhimur ; gauna stands for tjamana, Bhaindni for Bhavdid, and kunvar for 
kumdra. Similarly jun, or jaitn, in tho sense of ‘ time/ stands for an, tli<i 
Sanskrit ydma, the nasal being an insertion. So also iu tho Uitu Gobinda 
vdmana is made to rhyme with / u\o< \ 

12 . A nasal can bo inserted anywhere, as ingdnw, ‘a \ illage/ for 
and in kaun, ‘ who/ for ko . 

13. p simple is elided ; as in kda, ‘ a well/ for kupa ; bhd /Ai, < a king/ 
for bh updid; kali, the tr-e LYavnia clophantum, for kapiuha ; and aur, tho 
conjunctive particle, for apara* So ftlao when slaiuling first in a conjunct i 

r . ba 
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thus from snpta, ‘ asleep,’ comes sola. It may also be changed into t>, as m 
gtcdla, for gopald , and kotwal for kotta-pala. 

14. r becomes n: thus karavira, ‘ the oleander,’ becomes kanavlra , 
kanera, kernel. 

15. r in a conjunct is elided : thus grdma ,‘ a village,’ becomes gdm, or 
ndmo ; karma, ‘an act,’ kdm; Srdvan, the month so called, Sdvan; vdrtta, 

‘ business,’ bat ; and vartman, ‘ a road,’ bat, where the change of the dental 
into the cerebral t compensates for the loss of the final man. 

16. s h is converted into kh, optionally, .whenever it occurs. Similarly 
the Greek fipoXy represents the Sanskrit varsha, aud in tho modern Cretan 
dialect becomes again vroshd. 

17. Cerebral t occasionally becomes r: thus from parkati) 6 the licus 
venosa,’ we have pakar . 

18. t , when simple, is elided : thus from jdt(-phal, ‘ a nut-meg,’ comes 
jai-phal ; and from Silald, the goddess of small-pox, slyar. Thus, too, in tho 
Rain ay ana, Sitd frequently appears as Sia, or Siya. , 

19. v when simple is elided : as in vpds, ‘ a fast,’ for upavds. 

20. Simple y is elided : as in mor, ‘a peacock,’ for mayttra ; Prog for 
Prayug ; and Ojha, ‘ a particular caste,’ for Upddhydya. 

21. The loss of one consonant in a conjunct receives compensation in 
tho lengthening of the preceding vowel : thus we have trim for nimba.; ndti, 
‘a grandeou,* for naplri; dgc, ‘before,’ for ogre; dk, the plant Asclepias 
giguruea, for arlca; ddhd, ‘ half,’ for ardha ; and vita empty,’ for rikla. 
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the growth of the mango, and there are scarcely any considerable orchards either 
of that or indeed of any other fruit tree; the one at Shah-pur being the only 
notable exception. Of the total area of 97,301 acres, there are 7!, 490 of 
arable land : the crops most extensively grown being jodr, chana , and barley. 
The wheat sold at the Kosi market comes chiefly from across tho Jamuua, 
The number of wells has been much increased in late years and is now put 
at 1,379 of which 846 are of masonry construction. The Jamuna, which forms 
the eastern boundary of the pargana, is crossed by ferries at Shah-pur, 
K hair a!, and Majhoi. The new Agra Canal passes through the villages of 
Hatbdna, Kharot, Hasanpur Nagara, Ko3i, Aziz-pur, Tumaula, and Dham 
Sinba, a length of ten miles, and is bridged at Kharot, Kosi, Aziz-pur, and 
Tumaula. The high road to Delhi traverses the centre of the pargana, passing 
through the town of Kosi and the villages of Kotban, Aziz-pur, and Do tana : 
and from the town of Kosi there is a first-class unmetalled road to Sher-garh, 
a distance of eleven miles. The Hqlkabanclij or Primary, schools are twelve 
in number, being one for every five villages, an unusually favourable average: 
the attendance, however, is scarcely so good as in some other parts of the 
district ; as it is difficult to convince a purely agricultural population that 
tending cattle is not always the most profitable occupation in which boys can 
be employed. 

In addition to the capital, there are only four places which merit special 
notice, ns,, Bathan, Do tan a, K&mar, and Shah-pur. 

Kosi is a flourishing municipality and busy market town, twenty-six miles 
from the city of Mathura, most advantageously situated in the very centre of 
the pargana to which it gives a name and on the high road to Delhi. A this 
road was only constructed as a relief work in the famine of 1860, it avoids all 
the most densely inhabited quarters, and the through traveller sees little from 
it but mud walls and the backs of houses. Tho Agra Canal runs nearly 
parallel to it still further hack, with one bridge on the road leading to 
Majhoi and Shor-garb, and another at Aziz-pur, a mile out of the town on the 
road to Math nr A. 

The zamimhlrs are Jats, Shaikhs, and Brahmans; but tho population, 
which amounts to 12,770, consists chiefly of baniyas and Muhammadan kasdbs, „ 
or butchers, who are attracted to the place by its large trade in cotton’and 
cattle. It is estimated that about 75,000 m a* of cotton are collected in the 
course of the year and sent on down to Calcutta/ 

* The outturn of cotton for the whole district was estimated iu the year 1872*73 at 235,858 
mans • itc exportation therefore meat be very considerable. 
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TLc nahhhhdsy or cattle market, is of large extent and supplied with every 
convenience— a fine masonry well, long ranges of feeding troughs, &c. On every 
bc-a.?t sold, the zaminddrs levy a toll of two anas, and the Chaudharis as much ; 
in consideration for which payment they are bound to maintain two chankiddrs 
foi watch and ward, and also to keep the place clean and in repair. Prices, 
of course, vary considerably, but the following may be taken as tlie average 
rates Well-bullocks from Kg. 30 to Rs. 60 each 5 cart-bullocks from 
Rs. 50 to 75; a cow from Rs. 15 to 50 ; a calf from Rs. 10 to 30 ; a 
buffalo from R 3 . 25 to 50 ; and a male buffalo calf from Rs. 2 to 10. There 
are two market days every week, on Tuesday and Wednesday ; and in 1868-69, 
when a tax of one and a quarter ana was levied on every beast sold, it yielded 
as much as Rs. 2,188-13-0 : the zaminddrs’ receipts at two anas a head and the 
Chau 'bans’ at the same rate amounted to Rs. 3,502-2 0 each. Taking Rs. 25 as 
an average price per head, which would be rather below than above the mark, the 
amount of money changing hands in the course of the year was Rs. 7,00,425. 
Hie exports of grain are put at 200,000 mans and there aro in the town some 100 
lihaUas, or cellars, ordinarily well filled with reserve stores for the consumption, 
not only of the residents, but also of the numerous travellers passing up and 
down ill.' great thoroughfare on which the town stands, and who naturally 
take in at Kosi several days’ supplies, both for themselves and their cattle. 
There is also a very considerable business done in country cloth; as all the 
villages in the neighbourhood are purely agricultural, and supply njJst of their 
wants from the one central mart. 


As the town lies in a hollow, it is liable to be flooded after a few days’ con¬ 
tinuance of heavy rain by a torrent which pours in upon it from Hodal. This 
was the case in 1873, when much damage was done to house property ; nnd 
the subsequent drying up of the waters—which was a tedious process there 
bdug no outlet for their escape—was attended with very general and’serious 
su ku. ss. The only remedy lies in developing the natural lino of drainage 
and the necessity of some such operation has forced itself upon the notice 

of 11,.. canal department, but no definite steps have yet been taken in the 
matter. 


The income of the municipality is about Rs. 12,000 per annum • but this 
*" m i9 verv Adequate test of the actual trade done, since there is no duty 
ether on cotton or on cattle, excepting beasts intended for slaughter. 

The area of the parish is 2,277 acres, on which the Government demand 
MK'.l to bo Rs. 6,700 ; but the assessment was proved to be too severe by the 
r: it ‘ a used to tbo zaniind&ra, ami it was reduced to Bo. 4,790. 
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The principal annual melas, or fairs, are—1st, the Dasabara, only started 
between forty and fifty years ago by Lain Singh, kbattri, and Durban Singh, 
baniya; 2nd, the Muharram ; and 3rdly, the Phul-dol, on Chnil badi 2, 
which is a general gathering for all the Jats of the Denda pal from Dah-ganw, 
Kot-ban, Nabi-pur, Umraura, and Nagara Hasan-pur. 

In the centre of the town stands a large same, covering nine and-a-half bigbas 
of land, with high embattled walls, corner kiosques, and two arched gateways, all 
of stone, ascribed to Kliwaja I’tib&r Khan, governor of Delhi, in the reign of 
the Emperor Akbar. On the inside there are ranges of vaulted apartments all 
round, and the principal bazar lies between the two gateways. The building 
has been partially repaired by the municipality at a cost of Rs. 4,000, and it the 
inner area could bo better laid out, it might form a remunerative property. At 
present it yields only an income of between Rs 300 and 400 a year ; even that 
being a considerable increase on what used to be realised. A largo masonry 
tank, of noarly equal area with the sarae, dates from the sanio time, and is 
called the Ratnukar Kund, or more commonly the ‘ pakka tahlo.' Unfortu¬ 
nately it is always dry except during the rains. The municipality were desir¬ 
ous of having it repaired, but it was found that the cost would amount to 
Rs. 3,500, a larger sum than the funds could afford. The enclosing walls are 
twenty feet high and the exact measurement is G20 by 400 feet. Throe other 
tanks bear the name* of Maya-knnd, Bisakha-kund, and G-omati-kund, in 
allusion to places so styled at the holy city ot Dwaraku, or Kusastliali a cir¬ 
cumstance which has given riso to, or at least confirms, tlie popular belief that 
Kosi is only a contraction of Kusastliali. The Goinati-kuud, near which the 
fair of the Phul-dol is held, Chait bacli 2, is accounted the most sacred and 
is certainly the prettiest spot in the town. Tho pond is of considerable size, 
but of very irregular shape and lias a large island in the middle. There are 
two or three masonry gliuis, constructed by wealthy traders of the town, and 
ou all sides of it there are a number of small shrines and temples overshadowed 
by fine kadiunb, pipal, and bar trees, full of monkeys and peacocks; while 
tl„. tank itself is the favourite haunt of aquatic birds of different. kinds. Tbrre 
ore u few handsome and substantial private houses in the quarter of the town 
-died Bakuleva Ganj ; but as a rule tlie shops and other buildings have a very 
mo n appearance ; and though there are a number of Hindu temples and four 
” ,, uc ttipv too, are all quite modern and few have any architectural pre- 

ioutioilfl* 

A little beyond the town on the Delhi sido close to the new ennui and not 
$lir from the Idgtth is a tirath called Mabhai, with a masonry 'ank and temple, 
which is looked after by a Pandit of the Ifadhfi Ballubb seer, called Bdl-njukund. 
t 85 
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^ hon I went to see him, he would only talk in Sanskrit and derived the name 
of the place from Aid bhaishih, ‘ Fear not, ’ the exclamation of Krishna to the 
herdsmen when the forest was set on fire. But there was an old fort of the 
same name in the Bulandshahr district near the town of Khurja, where no 
such legendary explanation would be applicable. The word is a peculiar one 
and I am unable to offer any suggestion regarding it. 

The Saraugis, or Jainis, have three temples at Kosi, dedicated respectively 
to Padma-Prablm, the sixth of the Jinas or Tirthdnkaras ; Nem-nath or 
Arishlanemi, the twenty-second ; and Jlaluivira, or Vurddhamana, the twenty- 
iomrli and last of the series,* who is supposed to hove died about the year 
500 B. O. A festival is held at the temple of Nem-nath, which is the smallest 
ami most modem of the three, on the day after the full moon of Blmdon when 
water is brought for the ablution of the idol from a well in a garden .1 some 
little distance. Any processional display, or beating of drums, or uttering of a 
party cry is so certain to result in a riot that extra police are always told off to 
prevent anything of the kind, and to confine every religions demonstration 
strictly within the walls of the temple. The antipathy to the rival faith on the 
part ot the Vaislmava Hindus is so strong that it is ordinarily expressed by 
saymg that it would be better, on meeting a mad elephant in a narrow street 

to stand still and be trampled to death than to escape by crossing the threshold 
of a Jaini temple. 

As regards the essential matters of conservancy, water supply and road 
communication, the condition of the town is satisfactory and has been much 
improved by municipal action. Most of the streets are either metalled or paved 
and lighted by amps at night. A neat dispensary has been opened and is well 
attended, though as yet it has no accommodation for in-door patients A sm ,11 
bungalow has been built for the meetings of the committee and for occasional 
use as a rest-house ; the ground between it and the dispensary being laid 
out as a garden for the supply of fruit and vegetables .and as a decorative 
eauue a. he entrance, of the town. A new market was also designed with 
linos of substantial brick-built and atono-fronW .hop, „f „„ if()m , * h „„ 
arrange-! on ,1,roc,do, of a sgnaro, which was loured andl.vdled for the 
pose. In order to tattsc the speedy OompMo* of a work wl.id, j, 
would so tancl, improve both th. appearance of the town and also the finance, 
d ,1,0 ml „ne,p,l „ y , a loan of i, with ,he 

* Kach TfrlMokua hat bit own diWincHvc sign. Mnhfmra, « Hon , rad^^r,~77i 
N,lm -” utl '- 1 ■ CImmlra• J*rabhtt, a moon, & c . and it „ olli .. . „ ' ,U> n lotu8 » 

040 b ' U llUgai “ ,ed one a.l are .cultured in Urn Lc attUnda ** 
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Government, to bo repaid in tlio course of four yeai-s by half-yearly instalments, 
beginning from October, 1874. Before application was made for the loan, 
11 s. 6,000 bad been already expended, and with a further allotment, to about 
the same extent, from ordinary municipal income, the market might have been 
completed by the end of 1878. But unexpected changes in the scbodulo of 
taxation reduced tbo octroi receipts so considerably that the annual income 
was nearly all exhausted by the charges for establishment, repairs, and the 
repayment of the loan. Thus the work dragged slowly on ; and since I have 
left the district has come, 1 believe, to a dead stand-still. At its commence¬ 
ment an illustration was afforded of the extraordinary mania with which the 
local baniyas are possessed for hoarding large quantities of grain. This they 
do in the hope that a year of famine will come when they will he able to 
realise a rapid fortune by selling their stores at enormously high rates. As 
the grain is simply thrown into a pit sunk in the ground, and no precautions 
taken to preserve it from the damp, in a few years the greater part of it be¬ 
comes quite unfit for human consumption, and its sale would only increase the 
general distress by spreading disease. This, however, is a consideration which 
has no influence on the mind of a baniya : he has a fixed method of squaring 
accounts with Providence, and holds that the foundation of a sumptuous temple, 
at the close of his life, is an ample atonement for all sius of fraud and peculation, 
and the only one which Divine justice is entitled to demand from him. Such 
a pit came to light after the heavy rains of 1873. Five of the shops then in 
course of construction began to settle and give way to such an extent that they 
had to be taken down. On digging a few feet below the foundations to a- • 
t a i n if possible, the cause of the accident, a subterranean granary was ro w..: • 1 
with an invoice stating that it had been filled in Sambat 1898 1 1841 A.DO, and 
contained in all 1,403 mans of different kinds of grain. The greater part of 
this was so much damaged that it had to bo destroyed, and the sale of ihe 
remainder realised only R-. 324, which did not cover tho cost incurred in digg¬ 
ing it out, filling up the pit, and rebuilding the shops. 

The tahsili school was built by the Public Works Department at a cost of 
Rs. 6,000. Tho police, inuiutaiuod by the municipality on an annual grant 
of Rs. 1,800, are located in a corner of the saric, with an entrance made 
through the old wall directly on to the high road, opposite the panto. The 
latter is ihc property of private individuals, who levy a to.I on «ver\ animal or 
vehicle driven into its enclosure,—the rates being fix 1 K v municij ality— 
and pay Rs. 10 a month for tho monopoly. 

On the 31st of May, 1857, the rebels on their march to Delhi M qiped at 
Kosi and, after burning down tho Customs bungah.w aud raw-aching the polie- 
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station, proceeded to plunder the tahsili, but Rg. 150 was all that they found 
iu the treasury there. The records were scattered to the four winds, but 
hereto a great extent subsequently recovered. The Musalinans of Dotana, 
the Juts of Am-pur, and the Gujarsof Majhoi and Ram-pur lent a willing hand 
to any deed of mischief; but the townspeople and the inhabitants of the ad¬ 
joining villages of Hasan-pur Nagara, Umraura, Dah-ganw and Nahi-pur, gave 
what assistance they could in maintaining order, and as an acknowledgment 
of their good behaviour one year’s jama was remitted and a grant of Rs. 50 
made to each lmnberddr. The position of the town between Agra and Delhi 
and. the strength of its fortified sarae have rendered it a place of some import¬ 
ance at other periods of local disturbance. Thus, iu 1774, the Jat Rdjd, 
Ranjit Sinh, on his retreat to Barsdna, occupied it for some time ; and again, 
in 1 1 82, alter the death ot Najaf Khan, his nephew, Mirza Shaft, fled to it as a 
temporary refuge from before his rival Afrazyab Khan. 

Bathan, Great and Little, are two populous and extensive J&t villages 
(the former with-a Halkabandi school) in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town of Kosi. According to popular belief, the name is derived from the 
circumstance that Balanima hero ‘ sat down’ (baithen) to wait for bis brother 
Kri-hna ; but like so many of tbo older local names, which are now fancifully 
connected with some mythological incident, the word is really descriptive simply 
of the natural features of the spot; bathan being still employed in some parts 
of India to denote a pasture-ground for cattle. In the same way Brindd-ban, 

‘ the tuisi grove,’ is now referred to a goddess Vriuda; Loh-ban, Glielodhri 
grove,’ to a demon Loha-jangha ; and Kotban, 6 the limit or last of the groves,’ 
a demon Kota, whose head was tossed to Sirtbala, and his hands to Hathana. 
Or the outskirts of Great Bathan is an extensive shoot of water, with a mason¬ 
ry ghat built by Rup Ram, the Katdra of Barsdna ; which, by its name 
Balbhadra-kudd, has either occasioned, or at least serves to perpotuate, the 
b< m ief that Balaiama was the eponymous hero of the place. Here, on Ckait badi 
3, is held tho Holanga Fair, when some 15,000 to 16,000 people assemble and 
a sham light takes place between the women of Bathan, who are armed with 
clubs, and the men f rom tho neighbouring village of Jav, who defend themselves 
with I i inches A I he acacia. At a distance of two miles, between two smaller 
groves, each called Radar Ganga, the one in Bathan, the other in Jav, is Kokila- 
ban, the most celehiated in Hindi poetry of all tho woods of Rraj j so much so 
indeed. I hat the word is often use] as a synonvnjc for ‘ the garden of Eden.’ 
it comprises a wide and densely-wooded area.* tho trees becoming thicker 

ft is 212 toghus in event; 54 Mghua being held rent-free by tho Mahaat of the 
Hermitage, *lto aiao has all the pasturage and fallen timber of the whole area, with a further 
endowment of 22 bfghats ot arable laud iu Jav, 
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and thicker towards the centre, where a pretty natural lake spreads cool and 
clear, and reflects in its deep still waters the over-hanging branches of a 
magnificent banyan tree. It is connected with a masonry tank of very eccen¬ 
tric configuration, also the work of Llup Rum ; on the margin of which are 
several shrines and pavilions for the accommodation of pilgrims, who assemble 
here to the number of some 10,000, Bhadon sudi 10, when the Ras Lila is cele¬ 
brated. There is also a walled garden, planted by a Seth of Mirzapur, who 
employed as his agent Ghan-pat Ram, one of the Kosi traders. It has a variety 
of shrubs and fruit trees ; but, like most native gardens, is rapidly becoming a 
tangled and impenetrable jungle. Adjoining it is a bdrah dari, or pavilion, 
constructed in 1870, by Nein Ji. another Kosi baniya, out ot money left for the 
purpose by his brother Bansidhar. A fair is held in the grove every Saturday 
aud a larger one on every full moon, when the principal diversion consists in 
6 ecing the immense swarms of monkeys fight for the grain that is scrambled 
among them. The Bairagi belongs to the Nimbarak Samprad&ya. 

Between Kokila-ban and the village is another holy place, called KuMr-ban 
besides the Padar-Ganga. The origin of the word Pidar is obscure : it is 
interpreted by hard , 'green,’ and therefore may be a corruption of the Sanskrit 
pddapa , 4 a tree,” 

At Little Bathan, a curious ridge of rock, called Charan Pahar. crops up 
above the ground, the stone being of precisely the same character as at Barsana 
and Nand-g&nw. It was once proposed to utilize some of it for engineering 
purposes, bu. such strenuous objections were raised that tho design was never 
carried into ex eiitiqu. The name of the present hermit is Radhka D: This, 

it is said, was one of the places where Krishna most delighted to stop and play 
his flute, and many of the stones are still supposed to bear the impress of bis 
.< f ee t’ charan. The hill is of very insignificant dimensions, having an average 
height of only some twenty or thirty feet, and a total length of at most a quarter 
of a mile. On the rock are several specimens of the tree called Indrayan 
(Wrightiu tinctorial which l have not seen elsewhere. In the cold weather it h 
almost entirely bare of leaves, but bears bunches of very long slender dark-greou 
pods, each pair cohering lightly at the top. There is also an abundance ol a 
scraggy shrub called Ganger, a species of Grewia (?) and a creeper with white 
sweet scented flowers which may be the zodoary. Its native name is mrbisu In 
the small belt of jungle, which environs tho hill, may ;»Uo be found almost 
every variety of the curious inedible fruits for which Braj is noted, rur., the karil, 
jnlu, pasemlu, hingot, barna, and anj&n-r&kh. A little beyond the neighbour- 

* is incutioued by name iu the Vraj*-bbakti-viU^a ua 
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4ig town of Kumar, just across the GurgSon border, is a very similar ridge 
called the Bichor hill, from a large village of that name. 

DorASAisa Muhammadan village on the high road between Kosi and 
Cbhdta with a nmnher of old buildings which are sure to attract the traveller’s 
attention. There are seven large tombs dating from the time of Sl.ahjahan 
and Anrangzeb, if not earlier (there are no inscriptions), three mosques of the 
same penod erected respectively by Inayat-ullah Khan, Kdzi Haidar Khan, 

snilll lardol? KhU " ; * m ° dern m ° 3qUe f °" nded ^ A1,d - ul four 

A masonry tank, which covers an area of 12 bi<dias and ; 1 

repair, though dry for the greater part of the year, 7s said to have Sen 
constructed by the village founder Kabir-ud-din Auliya. One of his most 

tllustnous descendants whs Sadullah Khan, from whom the town of 8H*d 

derives its name, the minister of Sbahjaban, in whose remn n t< • j “ 
have been a large town. Sbernagar originally belonged fa ? 1S .f ald *° 

three members of it are commemorated by the throeV t *i ° tlT fam,y,nild 
Ldl, Roh-ullah and Malak. A distributaryofl ^ ««Peottwty 

yards of the tank, which might easily he filW'Lm ^ 
of Kudus and Anwar, two of the village patriarch " ^ ^ 

I ion^ttild t]u iS l,nV ' l: lK "'^ " ,,K! ViIl0ga iQ * minon, oondi- 

i it, an I the /aniindirs are now in poor circumstances ]„ <| m t *• 

jomc I the rebels in plundering the Kosi Tahslli, and par of he r e i T * 

C0 “ S *““ 4 betowed on Kunvar Shfuii Pra.il a K . , 

Tafc.iUa.of K.bi-baa, „b„ lr „„ r „ tcl , it to l,i, ,Lc^ M y 

name Dotana is tliought to lie derived from Ddnt ’ ' l iara,n The 

is rather suggestive of Buddhist legends The nkei * A* * Bd if ** 

** in his Journal, who Writes 7 ^ 

more woody country to Dotana. Here I saw the firs'/' , sed a " lld bat 

which I am told [ shall see a good deal of 1 .. ‘ ns | :auee of a custom 

Wr,,n ‘" ,> ab0nt a d ° /en > w h<j came with pitdlm tl'!.™ Cld!°d " 

g --' m There i-. if 1 recollect riwht • ■ ’ danc ' ,n T and 

in Kelu,rna. They all professed to bo Gopis ”or millu,° 0< ^ ^ ° f d: ' nco 
’he ' liana Jar assured me, the wive, and daughter* If the H ns 

voices and style of singing were by no mo m ,7 , QwAI& cast «- Their 

"^ reme r'^r, attd I thought « mp ^Z! f 

foi which they wore very thankful.’ There c-m be ro 1 I , Uf,on tbfi »b 

ph>< • to which John de Laet, in 1631 alludes ‘ ) l . 8 ° timt this is tb « 

-IS it Akbar-pur, ft. ^ . ** *"* ho 

1,1W >vus formerly a eonsi- 
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derable town ; nowit is only visited by pilgrims who come on account of many 
liolv Muhammadans buried here.” Annual fairs are still held in honor ot 
three of these holy men, who are styled Hasan Shahid, Shah Niz&m-ud-din, 
and Pir Shakar-ganj, alias Baba Farid. The shrines, however, are merely 
commemorative and not actual tombs ; for the Hasan, ‘the Martyr, is pro¬ 
bably Ali’s son, the brother of Hussain ; .Nizam-ud-dm Aulia is buried at 
Delhi ; and the famous Faridud-diu Ganj-i-Sliakkar lies at Pak Patan near 
the Satlaj. 

KAmae, six miles from Kosi on the Gurgaon border, is still a populous Jut 
towu with a considerable trade in cotton ; but in the early part of last century 
was a place of much greater wealth and importance, when a daughter of one 
of the principal families was taken in marriage by Thakur Badan Sink of 
Sahar, the father of Suraj Mall, the first of the Bharat-pur Raj6s. On the 
outskirts of the town is a large walled garden with some monuments to 
his mother’s relations, and immediately outside it a spacious masonry tank 
filled with water brought by aqueducts from the surrounding rakfo/tu This 
is more than a thousand acres in extent, and according to village computation 
is three kos long, including the village, which occupies its centre. For the most 
part the trees are exclusively the or salvadora oleoides , very old with 

hollow trunks and strangely gnarled and distorted brunches. The fruit which 
ripens in Juth is swoot and largely eaten by the poor, but as a rule not sold, 
though some is occasionally dried and exported. A Bair&gi of the Nimbiirak 
Sampradaya, by name Mangal Das, has a hermitage with a small temple of 
Bihnri Ji, in tho midst of some fine kudamb trees, which form a conspicuous 
group at one end of the rakhya. He has a groat reputation for sanctity and 
the offerings made during the last 30 years have enabled him to have a fine 
masonry tank constructed, of great depth, at au outlay of Rs. 2,500; from 
its appearance it might bo taken to Lave cost even more. It is filled to the 
brim in the rains, but soon becomes dry again; a defect which ho hopes to 
obviate by paving it at the bottom. It is about half a mile from tho village 
and is a pretty spot. Had I remained in the district, I should have got the 
tank finished; arrangements were being made when the order came for niv 
transfer. At a rather greater distance in the opposite direction lake 

with unfinished stone gh&Ls, the work of Raja Suraj Mall ; this is called 
Durv&sas-kund, after the irascible saint of that name: but tkert i* m genuine 
tradition to connect him with the spot ; though it is sometimes 'll that the 
town derives its name from a ‘ blanket ’ (kamal) with wlm h Krk »oa persua led 
him to cover his nakedness. Among tho trees oil tiMl nuirghj of the lake are 
some specimens of the K^indur or Salvadora Punica. This k loss common 
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than th e oleoides species, and is a prettier tree and blossoms earlier. Its fruit, 
however, is bitter and uneatable. In the town are several large brick man¬ 
sions built by Ckaudharis Jasavant Siuh and Sita Rdm, the Raja’s connec¬ 
tions, and one of them has a fine gateway in three stories, which forms a 
conspicuous land mark : but all arc now in ruins. At the back of the artificial 
hill on which they stand, and exoavated to supply the earth for its construc¬ 
tion, is a third tank of still greater extent than the other two, but of irregular 
outline, and with only an occasional flight of stone steps here and there mi its 
margin. 


A temple of Surr.j Mall’s foundation, dedicated to Madan Mohan, is spe¬ 
cially affected by all the Jdts of the Bahin-war pul,* who are ac- ounted its 
c/„ lax, or sons, and assemble here to the number of some 4 , 000 , on Chart badi 
2 and the following day, to oelebrate the mela of the Phul-dol. The school a 
primary one, is not a very prosperous institution. The Cl.aukidari Act has been 
extended to the town ; but it yields a monthly income of only R s 60 which 
after payment of the establishment, leaves an utterly insignificant ’balance 
tor local improvements. The only work of the kind which has been carried 
out is the metalling of the principal bazdr. 


SnXo-PDB, under the Juts the head of a pargana, is a large but somewhat 
decayed village on the bank of the Jam and, some ten miles to the north-east 
pf Kosi. It is one of the very few places in this part of the country where 
the population is almost equally divided between the two great relmiens of 
•lie a ; there being, according to the census of 1872, as many as 1 onj 
Muh„»,nt.d,n. u, 1,341 Hindu,. Tb„ „ ea 1 , 3,577 of ^ 

** «*» 116 i? 0 ”*; *“ d w* unfilled. Of th, arable Hud, 6,, ’ ~ 

tyrlcred by wells, which „„,„ber in nil 63 ,„d nt.nyof ,.,nso„„ o„ n , “ 
turn. The Government demand is Rs. 3,907. The villas r 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century, in the reign either ofShlr Si 
or Salim Slidb by an officer of the Court known as Mir Jj 0 f fiilncl. r ^ 
tion, who called it Shdhpur in honour of his r Q ya, malr " 
founder st.ll ex ,ms not far from the rivor bank on the road to Chaundns 
1 1S ? S< ?" ar - f rC,J 6an,J ' st ° Ue > s,jr roounted by a dome and divided 

7 ?' lt ‘ " de l " Uy . tbre ® '; ays h y l ,lllars an,J Jacket arches of purely Hindu 

£ Ti v" I ^-n T 0< ' I 6 C >n " :,S ° f tLe 8<,Uarennd insertiu « at each angle an 
affilttumal pillar the to mb on the inside assumes the form of a dodecagon 

’ ia.tr. .ho p. eultar name for any aub-d.vi.4on of m». m~tbo KoJ P a ™« th , . , 

J ‘> 11 ■■■■d-'iiiwi to the JlRhin-war, who own Kunar and 1. ch.,ir ‘•‘<-•pr.nc.pal 

I - L. and ».ih,„y, every aub-rltviaion oX Me'wiiua i, called 7cL7 ^ 
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On the other side of the village, by the roacl to Buklmrari, is another tomb in 
memory of Lashkar Ivhan, a grandson of the village founder : it is solidly con¬ 
structed of brick and mortar, but quite plain and of ordinary design. Nearly 
opposite is the hamlet of Chauki with the remains of a fort erected by Nawab 
Ashraf Kh&n and Arif Khan, upon whom Shfib-pur with other villages, yield¬ 
ing an annual revenue of Rs. 28,000, were conferred as a jagir for life by Lord 
Lake There is a double circuit of mud walls with bastions and two gateways 
of masonry defended by outworks, and in the inner court a set of brick build¬ 
ings now fallen into ruin. This was the ordinary residence of the Nawab, 
and it was during his lifetime that Shah-pur enjoyed a brief spell of pros¬ 
perity as a populous and important town. It would seem that the fort was 
not entirely the work of Ashraf Khan, but had been originally constructed 
some years earlier bv Agha Haidar, a local governor under the Mahrattas, who 
also planted the adjoining grove of trees. 

The village has continued to the present day in the possession of Mir Ji’s 
descendants, to one of whom, Fazil Muhammad, the great grandfather of Natha 
Khan, now lumberdar, we are indebted for the large bagh which makes Shtdi-pur 
the most agreeable camping place in the whole of the Kosi pargana. It covers 
some sixty or seventy bighas, and, besides containing a number of fine forest 
trees, mango, jdmnn, muhua and labera, has separate orchards of limes and b«r 
trees ; while the borders are fenced with the prickly ndtj-phani, interspersed with 
nxms and babills, having their branches overspread with tangled masses of the 
amar-bcl with its long clusters of pale and faiut-scented blossoms. The yearly 
contracts for the different kinds of fruit yield close upon Lis. 1,000. Though a mile 
or more from the ordinary bed of the river, it is occasionally, as for example in 
the year 1871, flooded to the depth of some two or three feet bv the rising of the 
stream. The more extensive the inundation, the greater the public benefit: for all 
the fields reached by it produce excellent rabi crops without any necessity for 
artificial irrigation till, at all events, late in the season. In the village arc three 
mosques, but all small; as tlie Muhammadan population, though considerable, 
consists, to a great extent, merely of kavibt; there is also a temple erected by 
the Mahrattas. The chief local festivals are the Dasahara for Hindus and the 
Muharram for Muhammadans, both of which are largely attended, there is a 
weekly market on Monday and a small manufacture of earthen Ivindm. Lite lial- 
kabandi school, which, for some years, maintained only a struggling existence, 
has been better attended of late, since the completion of the new building. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Kosi Forgan a. 


Mo 


Population. 

1 

* Name. 

Hindus. 

Musa I- 1 
man. 

Total. 

1 

A inch ... 

593 

5 

698 

2 

Aziz-pur 

9-28 

33 • 

981 

8 | 

BanchduK ... 

1,080 

G 

1,086 

♦ 

Barha 

781 

166 

1 047 

0 

Barh ana cum 
Pcneh-ghar. 

869 

20 

889 

C 

Bark a 

869 

11 

880 

7 

I’athan (Great) 
cum Dbfinnt- 
kln . ;iaud Koki* 

! l.\-ban. 

SVM9 

70 , 

2,719 

8 

Bat ha n r Little). 

( um Char an Pa- 
| liar. 

1,521 

31 

1,552 

9 

i Bisambhara 

732 

738 

1,470 

>0 

1 Bukhara! i 
C.iacholi ; i he ori¬ 
el nal mmc for 
Piloli, 

1,550 

72 

T ,022 

n 

Chanda m i ... 

1,152 

s» 

1,1W 

* . 

- - - - - 

_ 




torB. 


Shiv Sahay Mall, 
Khatriot Delhi 

Jat e mmunity ... 

Brahman ditto, 

Aljir ditto, 

Jat • ditto, 


Jadon 

Jat 


ditto, 

ditto, 


Predominant 
caste. 


Ditto 


Mewati ditto,. 


Jadon 


Jat 


ditto, 


ditto, 


fraurua ... 

Jat ... 

Brahman, 

Ahfr 

Jat ... 

Jadon ... 
Jat 


J6t 

Mewati 

Jadon 

J at 


Acreage. 

!, * 63* 

1,177 
1,5 80- 
1,723 
1,438 

1,^07 
5,26 G. 

1,27* 

1,268 

2,320 

1,221 


Kb r ,r, , rk ’ r ;,- Af , t 5 r ‘hem«tlo,vpa* U * the village was conferred oi 

Ag;, Il«4'Z 800 0f Jay U,m 1,48 Wh0 WM thc M °™* er of Joti l’rns&d’s flrn: 

3. /Janc/iduli .—The original name is said to have been Banduli 

a " d A of' ‘bo 

6 Ifurfidi.a —The Bis lila meld is held here, Bhddon eudi «. 

o. But hi Here is a new temple oi Gobniuhau.bdth, built by fhirsukl . bauiva. 

7 and s. JJut/ian.- See page 338. 

■ . 

J '' ,5 ln ^ '* ,A Aopposed to be a corruption of Chaodr&vali the name of nnf» i u 'm • 

tSfoVS&T ^^forC^aUri. aftc >ou>o C^KTb&tf 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Kosi P&rgana — (continued). 


Vo. 

Name. 

Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mau. 

Total. 

12 

Chauki 

167 

25 

192 

Shiv Sahay Mall, 

Gaurua ... 

933 






Khatri of Delhi 



13 

Cbaundras; 2 raa- 

121 

8 

129 

Shaikh Shiadai, of 

Brahman... 

570* 


bals. 




one mahal. 



14 

Dabi-gdnw cum 

2,107 

45 

2,152 

Jat community ... 

Jdt 

2,952 


Kasoli. 












Brahman commu¬ 

Brahman... 

1,252 

15 

Dham Sinha 

829 

20 

849 

nity, 



16 

Dhfinota 

851 

3 

854 

Maya Rum, boh rn, 

Judon 

1,748 

17 

Dotdna 

096 

7 15 

1,411 

MAsal man com¬ 

Shaikh ... 

2,400- 






munity. 




12. Chauhi .—So (Jailed from being* an old * out-post* ( Chauhl) on tl*e Gurg&on road. The 
original zaminddrs were Gauruas : on their falling into arrears, their estate was put up to auction 
and bought in by Government. To the mutiny, the mustdjir, Hiddyat Ali Khan, to k part with 5 
tlie rebels and was accordingly dispossessed, and the village conferred on Khatri Shiv Sahdy 
Mall, in recognition of his good services. There is a ruined fort, regarding which see page 343. 

13. Chau'tdras .—The original li.ahrnan proprietors have sold part of their estate to the 
Shaikhs, who have formed it into a separate aamindari mahal. 

14. Pah-gdnu ?.—The original form of the name is Dadhi-ganw, from dadhi> 1 coagulated milk. 
This is one of the station of the Ban-jatra,the meld being held near the Dadhi-kund on the 6th 
of Bhadon sudi, when some 2,0 *0 or 3,noo people assemble, and there is a sham fight with guns and 
matchlocks between Dah-ganw and Hasan-pur Nagirn an l oih-*r adjoining villages. There is 
temple of some antiquity ascribed to Kdjd Mdn, dedicated to Krishna under his title of Braj- 
bhCWhan, The boundary line between this and the adjoining village of UArhi in Gur-ga»w 
has been the subject of violent contention for the last thiriv years, and the dispute is not 
settled yet. The school has an attendance of uo more than thirty' boys : of whom only 
seveu are sons of the Jdt agriculturists. By the temple of Br.ij-bhukhan, which is of consider¬ 
able size, is a small pond called Bhaukru, with an old kadamb tree, reputed sacred on account 
of a curious excrescence on the trunk resembling Krishna's w mkat or • cn wo ‘ 1’he D.idhi- 
kttnd is 35 bighns in extent, and the total nmuunt of rakhga 320» bighus, including lhi-oli, or 
Bus-ban, which is uninhabited except by a Buii&gi. 

15- Pham Sin ha .— Pham is the Prakrit form < f the Sanskrit Pharma, and, as it may be 
presir . ime of fcha founder. The road tipm«<Hfcfccly below tho village 

leading to tlu tv Kosi • t . u. which Ui a pot i 

called Mohdri-kuuif; a word of doubtful derivation,. tlnuiph it mAdit he taken as equivalent 
*to chintdharan. With the exception of one group of pasendus and .[aJarnhs, and tv.c largo 
banyans mar the pond, all the trees ore pilns and of very great age, with no \ >uiiy -ms connac 
on anywhere. 1 l>is curious fact is probably to be explained by the number of e .the that arc 
turned out fo graze,*-fm* in the ruins they cat d • yohng shootjl as soon i»r they appear 

above the ground. The villagers, however,.look upon it as one of (’• unui\ nnlionticu.- l >.v: 
they arc fallen upon evil times and that the c hid old do vs arc p. v i ■ ever, t he lia- !iii ; ; 
coiebrutid here on the 6th of bhudnn sudi. 

10. Dhdnuta.— rhe Gujars had a share in the villas, wire 1 * they have s dd to the bohra. 
Here i^a mango grave planted by Jiya Bum, mortgagee, 

11, Do(dna t —See page 340 . 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Kosi Pargana— (continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 



No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

nmn. 

Total. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

18 

Garhi Barwari ... 

314 

13 

327 

Sah Madhuri Sa- 

Jdt ... 

1,448 

10 

Gaunhari 

502 

9 

511 

ran. 

Jat community... 

Jat 

8G6 

20 

Giroi 

2,239 

47 

2,280 

Jat community 

Jdt ,,, 

2,903 

21 

22 

Goheta, 3 biswas, 
cum tfalu Garhi. 
Goheta, 7 biswas, 

147 

i 578 

III 

18 

147 

692 

Jdt community ... 

Jat community ... 

Jat ••• 

Jat 

394 

904 

23 | 

Goheta, 10 biswas 

712 


712 

Jat community ... 

Jafc 

1,302 

24 

. Ilalwana 

1,911 

47 

1.958 

Jat community ... 

Jat ... 

2,289 

?6 ' 

1 Hasau-pur Nagara ! 

1,006 

29 

1,305 

Jdt community ... 

Jat ... 

1,191 

26 ( 

[ Hathdna cum Sard- 
y i and Sessai. 

2,347 

23 

2,370 

Jat community ... 

Jat 

3,450 


„ . , , . ‘ '? " “ l l,,u u,3t aB,tle| s were Hrfthmans, who called the nine 

Bra imaudSri, and that .t was afterwards refunded by a Jilt named Udhma who called it Udhma 
.,arl.o, the modern name being a confused combination of the two. It has now been bought by 
bull Runduu Dal, whi.se sou is the present proprietor. ° 

19. Garni, dr; —The Pbul-dol meld is celebrated here, Cbait badi 5, There are two h» ,h, 
planted by Gulsb Jat and Harideva. Pujdri. mere arc two baghs 

„. s0 - GW.-The zumindsrs belong to the same pdl as those of the adjoining village of Nand- 

ganw, and both m concert celebrate (he Pbul-dol here on Phil gun sudi Is, near a pond called 
Gondiikhar kund. flu-re arc two temples of Jugal-kishor and Murli Manohar, built respectively 
'jy Nand Das and G^mati Dds. A halkahandi school. * ^ 

... 24 - more commonly called Pipalwara. A mela in honour of Baladeva is held 

{•'“ ?“ oll<1 ' ibere are two small modern temples. The hnlkalmndi school is a .substantial 
building to which the zannnddrs contributed as much as Its. 600. faUDaiantiai 


25 


Hafan-par Nagara. - The old name was aim ply Nagnra, till one Ilasan Ali conferred his 
own name on the place .Since the mutiny. Lie Plmt-dol mela has been celebrated here on Cha 
bad, 3. 1 be people of Hasan-pur used to keep it at Bathan till they quarrelled with thesamln- 

(Iqi b mere. 

26 Vat!,dna -0ne aud-a-balf biswa is owned by Ggntam Brahmans ; all the remainder bv 
da'a of the Sorot subdivision, who are very numerous in the neighbourhood The - y 

ing the village is d-iA bight,s in extent, bur the trees are almost all rn/as and those of 
The duhar of Naudban (365 bigliasi lieu on the other side of the canal near Sessai. This though 
ac. e.raing to present arrangements accounted a hamlet of llathSna, is, properly speak g an 
eft-hoot of Great beam in Gnr-ganw, from which it is only parted by a few pLes of was e Hnd 
A temple of some sue and very considerable local celebrity, de licatcd to LakAmtHirtv^n 
Maims on the margin of an extensive lake faced on the temple side will, mnsdnry gMta This is 
known os tlm KtUr idgur, or ‘ Milky Hen,’ a name which the colour of the water renders not 
inappropriate - it is most unfortunate that the boundary lin- between the two Provinces should 
line, been drawn wh. re it i-, as the exclusion of the Samidh Swimis of Little Souai from a sh“rc 
tn the emoluments of the temple, enjoyed b 3 their kinsmen living in the original vilTage has 
mul ed ". the most into- y, displayed in the mutiny by a pitched’battle m which 

fwinty-Hercn persons lost their lives. Much of the laud attached to the hamlet of Saray lie: 
across the canal, greatly to the Inconv, nieuce of its cultivators, n ho hove to g , round’ a long . 
lance l>y Hie Sc.sai Bridge to reach it. It was at one time an entirely distinct village " and 
l.en'S' u -it prose,n day (Indiana U accounted to comprise forty biswas. being divided’into 
two, I oka, „ne of twenty-five, the other of fifteen biswas. There are seven lumberSw The 
„r bool lias m, aitendai.ee of thirty-three boys of whom nineteen arc Jits. • 14 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Kosi Pargana —(continued). 





Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 


Bindiis. 

Musal- 

man. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

27 

Jaldl-pur 

... 

148 

165 

313 

Musalraan com- 
munity. 

Shaikh ... 

616 

28 

Jan 

... 

2,017 

19 

2,036 

Heirs of Laid Babu 

Jat 

2,377 

29 

Kddona 

... 

1,076 

9 

1,085 

Jat community,.. 

Jdt 

1,112 

30 

Kdmar 

... 

4,159 

1G4 

4,323 

Jdt community ... 

Jat 

3,509 

31 

Khairdl, 3| hiswas, 

... 

... 

... 

J adon community 

Jadon ... 

452 

32 

Khairdl, 7J hiswas, 

405 

27 

432 

Jadon community 

Jadon ... 

916 

33 

Kharot 

• ss 

1,574 

77 

1,651 

Jat community... 

Jut ... 

3,441 

34 

Khatauta 

... 

618 

24 

642 

Jdt community... 

Jdt ... 

1,295 

35 

Kosi 

• ss 

8,798 

3,972 

12,770 

Jat, Shaikh aDd 
Brdhnian. 

Baniya ... 

2,277 


27. Jaldl-pur. — Founded by a Shaikh, Jalal. Jats and Brahmans have also shares in the 
village. 

28. J«y.—A station in the Banjdtra. There is no special Jdvak-ban now recognized by that 
name ; Java-bat or Java-ban, bring regarded as the name of the village. There are four rakhi/ds ; 
Chir-kund and Jugal-katti, both of small extent ; Kishori-bat (Sfi bfghns) with the Kishori- 
kund and hunj built by R6p B&m, the Katara of Baisana ; and the Pddar Gangd (15 biili 3 s) 
with an orchard of mango and khir. i trees planted by Sfiraja, a Sairagi, who also built the 
temple of Radhd-k&nt out of grants he received from the chiefs of Rijw&ra. On his death the 
tcraplo was deserted for a time till taken over by a Gos&in of Brimla-ban, who makcB it an 
allowance of He. 10 a month. Not a stick can be taken from the rakhyds for the use of the 
villages or the local temples without the express permission of the absentee landlords, the heirs 
of the La la Babu. Two fairs are held here in the year ; the Hohtuga, Chart- badi 2, and the Kis- 
lilo, Bhddon sudi 10. 

29. Kddona was founded by the Mewatis. Here are two tcmplce of Brikh-bbdu and 
Mahddeva. 

30. Ar/mar.—See page 341. 

31. Khairdl (3f bine as). —The older name is Suaar-gnrhi. 

32. Khyirdl (7$ biswat ).—There are two aunual melds in honour of Barahi f>< v?, held Chait 
sudi 14 and Kuwdr su li 14. There is a bii.-;\ of Ncm Sinh, Jadon- The remaining brawns form 
the village of ^er-nugar. 

33. hliarol .—The Urs mcla of a Fakir named Dost “All Shih is held horo Ofl the llih of 
Babi*us-sani. A bugh bears the name of Matlub Sh&h, Fakir. In the village are four sub¬ 
stantial bouses, low in ruins, built by ChinU-mani a Brahman in lho service of Kdjti Siiraj 
hi all Shaikhs and Brahmans are part proprietors. 

34. Khatauta. — BrdJimans and Jogi9 are also part proprietors. Here is a bagh of otte Mddlio 
6inh. Ualkabandi school. 

3 j. Kes*.— See page *81, Tahsili, municipality, police station, imperial post-office, tahsili 
school, free sohool, customs bungalow, municipal bungalow available as a rcst-hou$e, 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Kosi PargcillU —(contiuuod). 


1 


Population. 

‘ | 



No. 1 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

man. 

.Totai. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage; 

36 

Kot-ban 

1,977 

42 

2,019 

Jat community ... 

Jat 

2,99 7 

37 

Lal-pur 

J >094 

30 

1,124 

Jat community ... 

Jat 

1,833 

38 

Ledri 

... 

... 

... 

Jut community ... 

JAt 

319 

39 

Mahan ki 

... 

... 

- 

Jat and Brahman* 

Jat and 
Brahman. 

298- 

40 

Mahroli ... 

180 

169 

349 

Sab'Kundan Lai* 
mortgagee. 

Pathan ... 

869 

41 

^ Majhoi ... 

886 


902 

Rani Sdhib Kun- 
war. 

Gujar 

2,38C 

42 

Mandora 

... 

... 

... 

Jut and Brahman* 

Jat and 
Brahman. 

799 

43 

Nabf-pur 

662 

8 

660 

Jat community ... 

Jat ... 

1,070 

44 

Nagariya 

385 

... 

386 

Ahiviisi community 

Ahivasi ... 

654 

45 

Pai-ganw 

2,G07 

30 

2,637 

Jat community ... 

Jit 

3,467 

46 

P£khar>pur 

169 


169 

Kushali Iinui, boh. 
ra. 

Jut 

654 


5 i# 5 sssasfrsess?S' 

“““• “ d thc » h ° f R ^ i - 


%s?tst^stsr a tbe tkr*"*** large b4gbs ***** 

-i are hold Omit eudi ft an,i Kuwir " 8 Thor cX'uvo'^ti 
it maintain. (1 lu re, and a district post-office. b “ 1 1 A P ul,c ® station 


■12. Mandora .—This Tillage was deserted about 80 years ago. 
13. A'uii-pui'.—This was originally part oi Dab-gitinv. 


bistms out nOthiini^SInlia'ftnd^wo^fswiiB ^ouf of^Khih^ and"l ^ W l ho ‘ u “ fc two and-a-Hal* 

tiautau), ami O.ura, At.,«i i,, of the latter village.* U ' 0>U ‘ J **®“ «*» I'uruahottam. 


ioZ. tet "' cou fo-tw. 

; i ’■ •'■<•». with a pom] tailed pailiaMkuii! wlwro 1 !'“ M ,u , °, £ , kl ; i /' mb ' l“ l u, pnsendn and 
Kuwur UvM 7. The inkrlme ehm/Tina/» ’ ' C ,ntlb ? y L ltd the &«™*i NagaJi, i* held on 

Chaiur-liliuj A rert-houno mi. a iKjbalia al t'lic'^igra u ah’ ^ thc M#1,aUl u£ tl, ° 0* 


4c - £ ot/.ar-f»r.—i .morly belonged to tbe State of Bbarat-pur 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Kosi Pargana —(continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

man. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

47 

Phulan cum Garhi 
Raja, Garhi 13hi- 
kha and Sup Ini¬ 
na. 

3,020 

107 

4,027 

Jat community ... 

Jat 

6,127 

48 

Piloli 

... 

... 

... 

Shaikhs of Jalal- 
pur. 

Uninhabit¬ 

ed. 

197 


PSpal-wara: the 
more comm >n 
name of iialwa- 
na. 







49 

Puthri tt . 

141 

... 

141 

Jilt ... 

Gujar ... 

4817 

60 

Ram-pur 

261 

... 

261 

Rani Sahib Kun- 
war. 

Gujar ... 

1,144 

61 

Rhp-nagar cum 
Buddha Garhi. 

474 

13 

487 

Jadon community 

Jadon 

1,24a 

62 

Buthri 

... 


••» 

• 4# 



63 

Sanchauli 

769 

94 

863 

Jat community ... 

Jut 

1,045 

64 

Shuh-pur ; 4 roa- 
lials ... 

1,341 

1,205 

2,546 

Musalman com¬ 
munity 

Biluehis ... 

3,677 

65 

Shahzad-pur 

586 

69 

665 

Jadon ditto ... 

Jadon 

1,071 


47. Phulan. — A special mela, culled the raeU PrahIA.1 Ji, is held here at the time of the 11 o i * 
nn, "} 00U vt when the khcrapat , or hereditary Panda, alter bathing iu thc 

1 rahlad-kund, passes through the blazing Iloli bon-fire For this he enjoys a small piceo of 
land rent-free and has all the offerings made at the shrine. A description of the ceremony is 
given at page 80. There is a weekly market on Monday, and a halkabaodi scIkk 1 The t hreo 
hamlets are named after their respective founders : at Suplnina, there is a temple of Bahilevc, 
and a bagh planted by a Hrabnmn, Sawai. 


48. Piloli.— The real name of this village is Chacholi, 
name was accidentally mis-spelt, and the mintake has been 
of Jalul-pur, 


but in the last settlement papers the 
perpetuated. It was formerly part 


49. Puthri. —Till about a century ago, this was 
Bharat-pur. it for some time remained uninhabited. 
puth. 


included in tbo Raiput Chnuru-i of Kama iu 
The name is derived from the sand-hills, 


f oun ‘ i * J b >', R “l ) 11 relative of the Bhamtpur Hnjn. A b»yh bears 

the name of Medda. Jadon. A halkabaudi school. 

68. Sancfi&ui i. — Here is a tcmplo of Sam hi Devi, at. which iw > annual mouD arc lie id, Chait 
suddi 7 and Kuwar smli 7 . Mcwalis and Br4Um*ns gre also part proprietors 

54. Shdh-pur. —See page 342. 

£ 5 , Slidhzud pur once formed part of Majhoi, 


•* 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Kosi Pargana —(concluded). 




Population . 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 


r 

No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

man. 

Total. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

56 

Sher-nagar 

686 

75 

761 

Jddon community, 

Jadon ... 

2,018 

57 

Sirthala 

583 

25 

708 

Jdt community ... 

J at ... 

1,378 

58 

Suj&uU ... 

3.38 

• M 

338 

Jadon community, 

Jadon ... 

500 

59 

Surwari; 2 mdkdls 

| 

243 


243 

Jdt community ... 

Jat 

640 

60 

^ Tumdula ... 

1,765 

25 

1,780 

Jat and Brahman, 

Jat 

2,501 

61 

| Umraura 

353 

5 

358 

Jut community, 

Jat tM 

605 


56. Sher-nagir, originally called Khairal, derives its present name from its founder, Sher 
EhuD. Here are four b4gbs, planted by MahS-rain, Indra and Maharuj, Gopal, and Pita. 

68 . Sujduli .—Named after Sujun, a J6t of Khairtfl. 


59. Surwdri.— The two new inahals are respectively 18$ and 1$ biswas, 

60. Tumaula. ITalkabandi school, canal bridge. Just above tbe bridge the canal baa been 
ca.ri ■ I through a very large tank, which in the course of centuries had been partially tilled np. 
When tuc excavations were in progress, a life-aize statuo was discovered, much defaced aud 
wr.hthc head severed from the body. It has no very distinctive attributes, but might be 
intended to represent the god Kama, or the 1(4ja who constructed the tank. The antiquity of 
tho work is attested by the enormous aizc of the bricks used in the foundations. The site of 
the reservoir was so well selected that tho Canal Engineers will probably have some difficulty 

in keeping up their embankments against tho large body of water which collects on the spot in 
Jbc raiuB. t 


ol. Umrdura. Separated from Dali-gaaw by the zatniuctyrs 
one Umrau, after whom it is named, 


of that village and given tQ 
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II.—PARGANA CHHA'TA'. 

Ttie pargana of Chhiita, which lies immediately to the south of Kosi, has 
the same boundaries as it to the west and east, cis., the State of Bharat-pur 
and the river Jamuna; and, further, resembles its northern neighbour in most of 
its social and physical characteristics. Being the very centre ot Brnj, it 
includes within its limits many of the groves held sacred by the votaries of 
Krishna ; but, with the exception of these bits of wild woodland, it is but 
indifferently stocked with timber, and the orchards of fruit trees arc small and 
few in number. The principal crops are jo dr and cliand , there being 63,000 
acres under the former, and 29,000 grown with chanci out of a total area of 
160,433. A large amount of cotton is also raised, the ordinary outturn being 
about 20,000 mans. But the crop varies greatly according to the season ; and 
in 1873 did not exceed 1,500 mans, in consequence of the very heavy and con¬ 
tinuous rains at the beginning of the monsoon, which prevented the seed from 
being sown till it was too late for. the pod to ripen. The coarse limestone, 
which can bo obtained in any quantity from the hills of Nand-g&nw and 
Barsana, is not now used to any extent for building purposes, but it is the 
material out of which the imperial saraes at Chli&ta ancl Kosi were constructed, 
and is there shown to be both durable and architecturally effective. The 
western side of the pargana is liable to inundation in exceptionally rainy 
seasons from the overflowing of a lar gsjhU near Kama in Bharat-pur territory ; 
its waters being augmented in their subsequent course by junction with tho 
natural line of drainage extending down from Hodal. In 1861, and again in 
1873, the flood passed through Uueha-ganw, Barsana, Chaksauli, and Hathiya, 
and extended as far even as Gobardhan ; but no great damage was caused, the 
deposit left on the surface of the land being beneficial rather than otherwise. 

The first assessment, made in 1809, was for Rs. 1,02,906. This was 
gradually increased to Rs. 1,77,876, and was further enhanced by the last 
settlement. Much land, formerly lying waste for want of water, was brought 
under cultivation on the opening of the Agra Canal. This has a t >iul length 
of 11 miles in the pargana, from Bhadaval to Lillie Bharna, with bridges at 
each of those places and also at Raheo and Sahar. 

Till 1838 Slier-garb and Sahar were two separate parganas, subordinate 
to the Anng tahs-i'i: but in that year Sahar was constituted the headquarters of 
a tahsild&r, and so remained till the mutiny, when a transfer was made to 
Chluha. lhe latter place has the advantage of being on tho highroad, and L 
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tolerably equi-distant from east and west, the only points necessary to be con¬ 
sidered, on account of the extreme narrowness of the pargana from north to 
south. Thus, its close proximity to the town of Kosi—only seven miles oft'—is 
rather an apparent than a real objection to the maintenance of Clibaui as ail 
administrative centre. 

The predominant classes in the population are Jats, Jadons, and Gaurua 
Tiuikurs of the Bachhal sub-division ; while several villages are occupied almost 
exclusively by the exceptional tribe of Ahivasis (see page 10) who are chiefly 
engaged in the salt trade. A large proportion of the land—though not quito 
to so great an extent as in Kosi—is still owned by the original Bhaiyachari 
communities ; and hence agrarian outrage on a serious scale is limited to the 
comparatively small area where, unfortunately, alienation has taken place, more 
by improvident private sales, or well-deserved confiscation on account of the 
gravest political offences, than from any defect in the constitution or adminis¬ 
tration of the law. The two largest estates thus acquired during the present 
century are enjoyed by non-residents, viz., the heirs of the Laid Babu (see pjigo 
238), who are natives of Calcutta, and the Raui Sdliib Kunvnr, the widow of 
Raja Gobind Singh, who took his title from the town of liatbras. the old seat 
©1 the family, though she now lives with the young Raja at Brinda-ban. Of 
resident landlords, the three largest all belong to the Dhusar caste, and are as 
follows First, Kanhaiya Lai, Sukhvdsi Lai, Bhajan LSI, and Bih&ri Lai, sonsof 
Ram Cakhsh of Sahar, where they have property, as also at Bharauli and three 
other villages, yiddingan annual profit of Rs. 3,536. Second, Munslii Nathu Lai, 
who, for a time, was in Government service as tahsildar—with his son, Sardar 
Sinh, also of Salmr, who have an assessable estate of Rs. 3,874, derived from 
Astoli, Tat dr-pur, and shares in nine other villages ; Nathu L&Fs father, Giridhar 
Lai, was sometime Munsif of Jalesar, and was-descended from one Harsukh Rae, 
who received from Baja Siiraj Mall the grant of Tatdr-pur, with the title of 
llunshi, by which all the members of the family are still distinguished. Third 
in the list is Laid Syain >Sundar Das, son of Shiw Sahay Mall, a man of far 
greater wealth—his annual profits being estimated at a lakh of rupees. He is 
the head of a firm which has branch houses at Ktuik-pur, Agra, and Amritsar, 
and other places, and owns the whole of the large village of Naugama, anjl half 
of Taroli. For many years he was on the worst possible terms with bis tenants ; 
but the dispute between them has at lust been amicably arranged, and during 
the recent famine the eldest son, Badri Pras&d, came forward as-one of the most 
liboral landlords in the district. 
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The two places of most interest in the pargana, Barssma and Nand-gduw 
have already been fully described ; there remain Chaumuha, Chhatd, Sahar, Sehi 
and Shergarh, which may each claim a few words of special mention. 

ChaumuhA, on the high road to Delhi, 12 miles from the Mathurft station, was 
included in the homo pargana till the year 1816. It has the remains of a large 
brick-built sarao, covering upwards of four bighas of land, said to have been 
constructed in the reign of the Emperor Slier Shah. It now brings in a rental 
of only some Rs. 20 a year, being in a Very ruinous state. This fact, combined 
with the perfect preservation of the parallel buildings at Chhata and Ivosi, has 
given rise to a local legend that the work was bad in the first instance, and the 
architect, being convicted of misappropriating the funds at his disposal, was, as 
a punishment, built up alive into oue of the walls; the corpse, however, has not 
been- discovered. Immediately opposite its upper gate, though at some little 
distance from it, stands one of the old imperial kos miliars. Though m itself a 
clumsy erection, it forms a picturesque object as seen through the arch from insider 
the courtyard, and would make a pretty sketch. When Madlio Rao Sindhia was 
the paramount power, he bestowod the village as an endowment for educational' 
purposes on a pandit by name Gatiga-dhar ; to whose sons, TIka-dhar and 
Murli-dhar, it was confirmed in 1821. The settlement was made with ther 
zamindars at Rs. 5,000, now Rs. 4,074, of which sum three-qjuarters, viz., 
Rs. 3,730, go to the Government College at Agra, and cover hall its entire 
cost; the remaining quarter, after some deductions, to Ganga-dhar’s heirs, by 
name Nag-natb, Badrl-mith, and Gopi-uath. In the old topographies the 
sarae is described as situate at Akbar-pur, a name now restricted to the next 
village, since the discovery of an ancient sculpture supposed to represent the 
four-faced (ekaumulid) god Brahma. It is in reality the circular pedestal of 
a Jaini statue or columu, with a lion at each corner and a nude female figure 
in each of the four intervening spaces ; the upper border being roughly carved 
with the Buddhist rail pattorn. The inhabitants are chiefly G.uirua Thakurs. 
A weekly market is held on Tuesday. There is a primary school, and a 
buugalow occupied by an assistant patrol in the customs : a small new mosque 
inside the sarao: a temple of Bih&ri Ji, built by Kasi D;vs, Bamui, sume 
200 years ago, aud kept iu repair by his successors; and two por. Is known 
as Bihari-kund and Obandokhar. As a punishment for malpractices during 
the mutiny, the villa burnt down and for ouc year the Government 

demand was raised to half as much again. 

CuriXT^, since the mutiny the capital of the pargana? is on high road 
to Delhi, 1$ miles from Mathur&, and has a camping ground lot troops, about 
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40 bighas in extent. The principal feature of the town is its sarae (already noticed 
at page 28), which covers an area of 20 bighas, its walls measuring 732 feet by 
694. Jacquemont, who saw it in the year 1829, describes it as “a large fortress, 
of fine appearance from the outside, but it will not do to enter; for inside there is 
nothing but misery and decay, as everywhere else, except perhaps at Mathura 
and Brindaban.” He would find matters improved now, for in 1876 I had 
a broad street laid out through the centre of it from the one gate to the other, and 
at the time of my transfer it had become the principal bazar in the town. I 
had also sent up an application to Government for a grant of Rs. 3,500 for 
the repair of the gateways, which possess considerable architectural merit. 
The repair of the side walls and cells I had already taken in hand and nearly 
completed by means of small annual allotments out of the chaukidari fund. 

In 1857 the sarde was occupied by the rebel zamind&rs and, one of the 
bastions (now built up square) had to be blown dowu before an entrance could 
be effected. The town was subsequently set on fire and partially destroyed, 
and twenty-two of the leading men were shot. It was originally intended to 
confiscate the zamindars’ whole estate, but eventually the jama was only raised 
to half as much again for one year. The population are chiefly Jdts, the next 
most numerous class being Jddons. The name is derived by the local pandits 
from the Chhattra-dhxrana-lila ; which Krishna is said to have held there ; but 
there is no popular legend regarding such an event, nor any very ancient sacred 
place in its vicinity; though the Vraja-bhakti-vilasa (1553 A.D.) mentions, 
it is true, a Chhattra-ban and a Suraj-kund. The latter* is still in existence to 
the north-east of the town, and is a large sheet of water with one good masonry 
ghat built by a Br&hman, Bijay Ram, an officer of the Bliarat-pur Rdj, who also 
built the very large brick Louse adjoining it, now in ruins. All round the tank 
are fine old trees and beyond it an extensive rakhya of chhonkar } pilu , and hingot. 
Ihere is another tank on the Mathur& road called Chandra-kund, which it 
would bo an improvement to deepen and embank. The word Chhata probably 
refers to the stone chhattri* which surmount the sarde gateways, and form 
prominent objects in the landscape from a long distance. There is a tahsili 
school, and a weekly market on Fridays. The Hindus have nine small temples 
and the Muhammadans four mosques. 

Pah,- k, seven miles from Cbhaij and nine from GobarJlian, was, from 1838 
to 1857, the headquarters of a tahrfli. At the beginning of last century it was 
a place of considerable importance under the Jits, being the favourite residence 
ufThakur Bad an Smh, the father of Suraj Mall, the first of the Bharat-pur 
lltijas. The handsome house which he built for himself is now unoccupied, and 
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to a great extent in ruins, and the very large masonry tank which adjoins it 
was left unfinished at his death and has never since been completed. The 
word Sahar would seem to have been originally either Sablia-ra, or Sabha-pur. 
Probably the latter; for in the Mainpuri District there is a place called Sah&war, 
which is clearly for SabM-pur, and from which to Sahar the transition is an 
easy one. The township is divided into two thoks , the one of Brahmans, the 
other of Muhammadans, and the latter have four small mosques and a dargah. 
The Government demand under the present settlement is (including nuzul) 
Its. 5,392, collected by 16 lumberdars. Part of the land has been transferred 
by the old proprietors to the two Dhusar families that have been seated here 
for some generations and are really the principal people in the place. In the 
town are several old houses with carved stone gateways of some architectural 
pretension ; also a tank with two masonry ghats called Mahesar-kund, another 
known as Manik-Das-wal&-kund, and a small ruined temple of Baladeva. 
There are a police station, a post-office, a weekly market held on Wednesday and 
a very well-attended primary school. For the accommodation of the letter I 
had a large and substantial building erected, iu the form of a double corridor, 
arched aud vaulted, running round three sides of an open square, with a low 
wall and central gateway on the fourth side or frout. The cost was Its. 1,858. 

The Agra Canal runs close to the town and is bridged at the point where it 
crosses the Gobardhan road, It would have been much better to have diverted the 
road and so brought tho bridge, which is now a mile away, nearer to the town. 
As matters stand at present, the canal, instead of being a blessing, is an intoler¬ 
able nuisance. On account of the depth of its bed and the absence of any distri 
butavy, no water can be had from it for irrigation, while some hundreds of acres 
that used to be close to their owners’ doors can now be reached only after a 
circuit of some three miles, and are, of course, very much lowered in value. 

In the mutiny there was no disturbance here oxcept that the look-up was 
broken open, a suspected rebel let loose, and tlio patwari’s papers seized and 
destroyed. 

A short time ago a dispute arose between the Muhammadans and the Hindus 
as to the possession of a site on which they wished to erect, the one party a 
mosque, the other a temple. The real fact, as afterwards more clearly appeared, 
svas that the Hindus had originally a temple there, which the Muhammadaus 
had thrown down and built a mosque over it. Tbis, too, had fallen, and the 
ground had for some years remained unoccupied. The case, when brought into, 
court, was decid’d in favour of the Hindus, who thereupon set to work and 
commenced the erection of u shrine to be dedicated to Ihi > Baflabh. In dig 
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"'mg the foundations, they came upon the remains of the old temple, which I 
rescued and brought into Mathura. They consist of 10 large pillars and pilasters, 
in very good preservation and elegantly carved with foliage and arabesques, 
and also a number of mutilated capitals, bases, &c., the whole series proving an 
interesting illustration of the mediaeval Hindu style of architecture, 'l’beir 
value is increased by the fact that two of the shafts bear inscriptions, in which 
the date is clearly given as Sambal 1128 (1072 A. D.) The style that I call 
the mediaeval Hindu,’ and of which these pillars afford a good late example, 
began about the year 400 A. D., and continued to flourish over the whole of 
Upper India for more than seven centuries. It is distinguished by the constant 
employment in the capital, or upper half column, of two decorative features, 
the one being a flower-vase with foliage over-hanging the corners, and the other 
a grotesque mask. The physiognomy of the latter is generally of a very un- 
Indian type, and the more so the further we go back, as is well illustrated by a 
piilar in the underground temple in the Allahabad Fort. The motif is precisely 
the same as may be seen in many European cinque cento arabesques, where a 
scroll pattern is worked up at the ends, or in the centre, into the semblance of 
a human face, The fashion with ns certainly arose oat of the classic renaissance, 
and in India also may possibly have been suggested by the reminiscence of a 
Greek design. But it was more probably of spontaneous and independent 
origin ; as also it was among our Gothic architects, in whoso works a similar 
style of decoration is not altogether unknown. In the earlier examples, such 
that at Allahabad, the face is very clearly marked ; though even there the 
hair of the head and the moustaches are worked off into a scroll or leaf pattern. 

1 n later work, of which numerous specimens may be seen in my collection of anti¬ 
quities in the Mathuvfi museum, the eyes are made so protuberant, and the 
.,‘her features so distorted and confused by the more elaborate treatment of tho 
foliage and the introduction of other accessories, that the proportions of a human 
face are almost and in some cases are altogether destroyed. The tradition 
however exists to the present clay ; and a Mathura stone-mason, if told to carvo 
u grotesque for a corbel or stringcourse of any building, will at once draw a 
d .-igii in which are reproduced all the peculiarities of the old models. 


8r.ni is a place of some note, as being the centre of a clan of Gaurun, U, 
./•'(> lout. Th&knrs, who derive their distinctive name of ‘ Baehhal’ from tho 
Bur l.h-lnn here. They are numerous en mgfc to form a considerable hem in I ,e. 
population of toe j-argana, where they onoe owned and where they still inhabit aa 
mi ry ,24 villages, m. f Belli, Chanmuha, Sihfina, Akbarpur, Jaitpur, Bhau- 
gun-.v, Mai, Baaa. Buzurg, Gangroli, Javali, D.dotu, Siydra, Balita, Kajiroth, 
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Agary alu, T&roli, Parsoli, Mangroli, Naugama, Undi, G->ra, Ranera, Bharauli 
and Baroli. The Baehh-ban is now a ( grove ’ only in name, and is accounted 
one of the hamlets of the town. In it is the temple of Bihari Ji, to which the 
Baclihals resort ; the Gosains. who serve it, being accounted the Gurus of th % 
whole community. The name Sehi is probably derived from Sendhm , * to exca¬ 
vate,’ as a great part of the village area (1,44-2 bighas) consists of broken ground 
and ravines (A/nirand bchav ). Other 106 bighas are occupied by tanks and pou ds, 
one of which is called Ritharo, another Bh&bhardi, after the uarae of the Bach- 
kal, who dug it in the famine of 1837. In 1842 the village was put up to 
auction for arrears and bought in by Government. After being farmed tor 
some years by Kunvar Faiz Ali Khdn, it was sold in 1S62 for Rs. 4,800 to 
SethGobind Dds, who, in the following year, sold it to Swami Rangacharya, the 
head of his temple at Brinda-ban, for Rs. 10,000. Tiie annual Government 
demand is R-. 6,100. There are four other hamlets in addition to the Bachh-bao, 
called respectively Odhuta, Garb, Devipura (in the khdlar) and Little Hazara. 
The old khera bears the name of Indrauii, and is said to have been at ono time 
thesiteof a largo and populous town. It was certainly once of much greater 
extent than now, as is attested by the quantity of broken bricks that strew the 
adjoining fields; but there are no ancient remains nor tracss of any largo build¬ 
ing. It is still, however, a fairly well-to-do place, most of the houses in the 
bazar being of masonry construction, and a few of thorn partly faced with 
carved stone. The school has an attendance of about 40 boys. In the court¬ 
yard of the temple of Bihari Ji is a square chhattri of red sand-stone with 
brackets carved in the same style as some in the Brinda-ban temple of Gobin l 
Deva; and of those that support the caves of the temple itself six are of the 
same pattern. The shrine has evidently been lvbuill at a much later period ; 
and on one of the pillars is cut a rough scrawl with the date Sambat 18 )5, which 
is no doubt the year of its restoration. In the village is a small temple of 
Hanuman, recently rebuilt; and outside, a semi-Muhammad an shrine, erected 
by a chamdr, Klmm/mi, about the year 1860. There aro two annual mclas 
held at it, in Baisftkh and Kartik, on the day of the full moon. They are attended 
equally by Hindus and Muhammadans (as is the case with the shrine ot tlm 
Rare Miyan at Jalesar) and of the two ministers one is a Brahman, the otl •: 
a Musalman Fakir. A mosque which, seen from a little di*t moe, Foks rat nor 
an imposing structure, was built, by two Pathans, Kfuim Khar, and Alam Khn-i 
of Panipat, who had ajagirof 24 villages, 12 here and 12 atu.iu. Soukh. Their 
descendants were reduced to poverty under the Bharat pur Raj ; Intoned the 
fa mil v, Gulub Khdn, has lately in part repaired the nv»sque. 
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Sher-garh, eight miles from Chliatu, with which place it is connected by a 
metalled road, derives its name from a large fort, now in ruins, built by the 
Emperor Sher Slidh. The Jamund, which once washed the foot of its walls, is 
now more than a mile distant from it. The Hindus would derive the name 
from Sihra, Krishna’s marriage wreath ; but though this is improbable, it is 
clear that there was a town here long before the time of Sher Shah; for in 
taking down one of the towers of the fort, I came upon a stone carved with foliage 
of decidedly early Hindu or Buddhist character, with the trefoiled circle so 
common in the Kashmir temples. There were six towers to the fort and four 
gates, called the Delili, the Madar, the Pani or water gate, and the Khirki or 
postern. By the latter, which is now the most frequented of all, is the school 
which I had built in 1875 at a cost of Rs. 1,933, in the same style as the one at 
Suhdr. The original zamindars were Pathans, but in 1859, in execution of a 
decree held by Kishori Lai, bohra, the whole of their estate, eKcepting 1 ^ biswa, 
still held by the sons of the late Asaf Khan, a descendant of the old family, was 
put up to auction and sold for Rs. 16,200 to Muhammad Mur Khan of Morath, 
from whom it was purchased for Rs. 20,000 by Seth Gobind Das. It now 
forms part of the endowment of the temple of DwArakddhis in the city of 
Mathura. In the mutiny, considerable alarm was caused to the townspeople by 
the Gujars of the neighbouring villages, who made this their centre, and whose 
estates were afterwards confiscated and bestowed on Raja Gobind Sinh of 
Hdthras. The Hindus have twelve small temples; the Sardugis oue, dedicated 
h> Parsvandth, and the Muhammadans three mosques. The weekly market 
is hold on Thursday. There is a police station, a district post-office, and 
besides the school for hoys there are two for girls, one of the latter bavin* 
been supported till his death by Asaf Khdn. The town is singularly well” 
supplied with roads, for, in addition to the one to Chladtd, it has three others 
( un.netalled > leading direct to Kosi, to Jait, and, across a bridge of boats, to 
Noh-jhU. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Chi) at & Pargana, 




Pojji lation. 



- - - 

No. 

Nauie. 

Ilindus. 

Mu sal- 
man. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

1 

Adam-pur 

680 

... 

680 

Brahman commu¬ 
nity. 

Brahman... 

979 

2 

Agaryald 

1,367 

62 

1,429 

Gaurua commu¬ 
nity. 

Gaurua ... 

2,917 

3 

Ahori ... 

66 

Ml 

66 

Anand Kisbor, 
Brahman. 

Gaurua ... 

302 

4 

Ajhai, (Great) ... 

37 

... 

37 

Gaurua commu¬ 
nity. 

Gaurua (Ka-I 
chhwaha) 

340 

5 

Ajhai, (Little) ... 

2,413 

16 

2,429 

Gaurua commu¬ 
nity. 

Gaurua ... 

2,424 

G 

Ajhnokhi 

787 

17 

804 

Judou commu¬ 
nity. 

Jadon ... 

1,304 

7 

Ajinothi 

381 

2 

383 

Brahman 

B r a h m an 
(Upddhya.) 

791 


I* Adam -P u >'—°" the Chhita and Sher-garh road. In the mutiny the villagers joined the 
( v ,jar in plundering the her-garh bazar, for which they were fined lo per centf on S « 
Jfour lumberdars. Jama Rs. 1,563. A temple of Bal-mukund. 1 jama. 


Agarydld,— Here is a large raklnja extending over more than son hiirt- « 

}: [xri u « wily Jotted with Clumps of W Wand the a.** weed* but aTtlu nd 

ti e ullage is a dense growth of kudamb trees, of no great size, but so close tonvilu r V f irom 

comple.e prptection from the sun, and n rather more open s, are v.lu • 

and k ha thy an are intermingled with the kadambs. If thorn .. ..L, ’ P“*endu 


n. Ahcri.— The Gaurua zaminchvrs in 1839 sold their estate tn ou.iiTi, - 

lx«. 710, aud his heirs, in 1 869, resold it i or 1 ,’s. 9*0 t»i Anan 1 kMior Prii-mm t 1 . " a 1 

village joined in the attack on the Gaurua Bachh J 8 of Sernri. Jama hZ 327 . 1U> ’ t\\U 


•4. 4/7/«i (Oreaf).—Conferred by sanad of Duulat Ha , S ndhio on Go Ain Mathura n.G «- 

d<T. P UvV at LiuicAjh^ 8,14 lt&m ’ WhlCh Kraut cou0r “ t! ' 1 ‘o his chela in I«33 Tlu earnin' 


the vi* •! ’ \v it’-tk ! ! hc r>e ^ u . loa ' 1 For wounding a reiritnonia 1 grass-cutter in the mutir v 
uS fc ‘ l ^ ^ ° n ftr0 * 2 * m, n kiU ^ nirur, and a flue 

of Its. 609. A kadarnb aud dhak rakbyA. Jama Ks. 2,306. IfilghtluuibcnUra. Temple ot UihArfj j* 


6 

kund, 


V howthultil'lfia 1 -* nr ! mo from the an J an ail t and pohhur , otherwise called the Kishor 

v.h.ic the lias LiU , 8 celebrated in Bbtiuon. Jama iL 2 , 000 . Thrca lumber, dry. ’° r 


7. AjmoOii . —Temple of B.h ’> ri Ji. 


•Tama Its. i 000. 

91 
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Alphabetical Lht of Villages in the Chhdtd Parana— (continued).* 


No. 


Name. 


® Akbar-pur 

9 ' Alwai 
JO j Astoli 

11 Badan-garh 

12 Badavaii 



Population. 



Hindus. 

Musal - 
man. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

2,424 

60 

2,484 

Sah Madhuri Sar- 
an. 

Gaurua (Ba¬ 
ch hal ) 

541 

11 

552 

Jadon community, 

Jadon 

310 

22 

332 

Nathu Lai, Dhu 
sar, of Sahar. 

Chamtir 

709 

4 

713 

Jat community 

Jat 

78 

71 

149 

Musal man com¬ 
munity. 

Malakaua ... 

882 

112 

994 

Sardur Sinh, Dbd- 
sar, of tSalidr. 

Gaurua 

65 

«•* 

65 

Bhakt Kunvvar 

J at 


Acreage. 


2,G 07 

9f0 

955 

1,60G 

448 

1,912 

3G4 


the jftnju of one year was raised to half ns much ajain t !"' V ,osf fwo m*ll. For (Ino 

the r.eoplaof Akbaivp„r h tve . mela o£ theirU.WOT year C ^.^ th tl ‘* mPU <*f Semri 
before. Part of the vilbige has been purchased bv sAh ' \r- u instead of going there 

F ‘»e lomUrdtlrs. ... school. Bv tho rn./i i - M4 hun J-w Jl” S 

prouchi <1 by a flight of ; G steps, on-o caged with Mono whtl'*l * ar "", mirl *«»• deep h.JuU an. 
and applied by ,he villas' to other p?^^im^ , ®f|J??. now I . b ? c !' »l*-« all stripped 0 ff' 
m »sq..e and tomb, an I masonry tank la bfghas n exte.d ^i / afJ i° I * 1,nir » are ‘he ruin, of a 
nowdor U„. mo: t part broken down, and of be eight kloaouJ^ib'r Wa,,s ot th ° “■tera4 

tile ghats only one remains. Those extermir* w ;Jti ,c, osqueg that crowned the PTtn>mi*ir B « 

rrrr-? ^ !—»>-„ sssssfss 

sr* *■■**. >*i.«‘i k .K*rss; 

Two LS: ° n lhC Ch,li,& aDd Gobanl,ia '‘ ™ d - T p »plc of RMhi-balUbh. Jama R,. 1>m 

Bought by the present fn>m lh# 

,SM A <,Mk wk! ’y‘6» r o h ttwt f blS ’ , ‘ ,a "W. Wi muifl till 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Chhdta Parganci — (continued). 




Population 





No. 

Name, 

Hindus. 

M usal- 
man. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage*. 

15 

Bnjhera ... 

735 

27 

762 

Gujar community, 

Gujar 

1,263 

16 

Barahra 

399 

• •• 

399 

Mubr-pal, Brahman 

Gaurua (BA- 
chhal.) 

1,290 

17 

Baroli ... 

603 

4 

607 

Thakur communi- 

ty. 

Gaurua ... 

y 

756 

18 

Barsana 

2,698 

182 

2,780 

Heirs of Ldla Babu 

Gaurua ... 

2,140 

19 

Basai (Sher-garh,) 

266 

6 

271 

Rani Sahib Run* 
war. 

Gujar 

1,367 

20 

Basai (Great) ... 

611 

... 

611 

Madan Gopal, Ka- 
yath. 

Brahman ... 

696 

21 

Basai (Little) ... 

167 

**> 

167 

1 

Muna Lai, mort¬ 
gagee. 

Gaurua 

795 


16- Bcijhtrct .—Oil the Jaft ami Sahdr road. Was given by Ald-uddiu to a .fraternity of 
Jogi?,of who- - descendants a moiety, in the time of Muhammad Shuh, became converted to 
Muhammadanism Nearly half the estate is now owned by Gujars. There is a dhurin*s tl;» 
also two small temples, and a rukhya of chbonkar trees. 

10. Z?ira/;rd. —Nine biswas were sold by the Gauruas to one of the Gosains of the temple 
of Ilddha Bull tbh at Brindd-ban, ar.d his widow has mortgaged the property to VJuhr I’ ll. Kavath. 
A temple of Kns Bibari, which stands on the verge of the low lards-, has 68 bLdn- attached ‘to it, 
and is all subordinate to the temple of Syani Sundar at BrimlA-ban. l'he rakhya on the iv-a.i 
from Sehi to Sakrayn, it> a pleasant and picturesque spot, but unfortunately the non res: drinking 
water is a n : fo* though ther* is a well (wiiha piyao) in the elf. by the 

roadside, the. water has lately become brackish. The trees are chiefly chhonkar, remju and 
babul. Jama Rs. 005. Two lumberdars. 


17. Bdroli . — Two- thokoof ten biswas each. Jama Ps. 776. Three lumberdArs. Tn the 
mutiny the villagers joined in the attack on Serari, and were in turn attacked bv Chhatd .vid 
Semri combi tied. 


18 . Barsdna.— See page 238. Jama R* 3,100, IKlkabandi school, polico elation, and 
district postoillce. 


19. Basai by Shcr-garh.— On the Kosi and Shergarh road, and adj dning the Jam and. One 
of the con uncut ed Gujar village*. Atm ill rakhya of babul ami chbonkar trees. The n.t.nc 
4 Baali/ so common in this district, corresponds proci. oly to the English ‘ fhorpo.* 


l»0. Basai (Crr^at ).—The original prop*ietors were Gaurua IbicMiaR who now own only 
right Inswap, a d KAyutha the other 12. Jama Rs. 

vi. Bavai (jLtfiie). — on the JatuunA A mn ifl village granted bv M.llho Ra* Sindhia nv [ 
confirmed by order of 1843 in favour of the Pujim of the temple of A tul bihari The Gam ua 
zammdfirs have Pold three biawas to BrAhinans and nxnrtg. /«•.» other 16 ro the inudftdArs. i<\, r 
the last ten years the r:vor has been retreating, and the land >'■< -ore red mmi its bod now a«n -u >if. 
to 364 acre*, 'Much have been constituted into a separate' rubai and asaiguad to Davft km 
Thnkur of Mathura I ho village sainiudArs, who had the offer *f tbe laud when the increment 

“rarly'iucreasiug * U * " 0W Wt *W «»«* tU,;il erM ju ^ " um * *» ‘he U 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Chhdtd Pargana —(continued). 




Population. 




No. 

Name. 

Hindis. 1 

Musal- 

man. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

22 

B&zid-pur ... 

88 

IM 

88 

Brahman commu¬ 

Brahman(Sa- 

206 






nity. 

nadh f ) 


23 

Bhadaval ... 

1,119 

11 

1,130 

Ahivusi commu¬ 

Ahivasi 

1,824 






nity. 


24 

Bharauli ... 

402 

33 

495 

Sukhvaai Lai, and 
brother, Dhusars, 

Gujar 

1,574 

25 

Bharna (Great) ... 

1,459 

85 

1,494 

Ahivfiil commu¬ 

Ahivusi ... 

2,179 

20 

Bharna (Little).., 

1,954 

38 

1,992 

nity. 

Ahivasi commu¬ 

Ahivasi 

2,900 

27 

Bharokar ... 




nity 


479 

21 

495 

HirdSinh, Jat ... 

Jat 

1,130 

28 

Bhartiya 

304 

9 

373 

Lachhman SiDh, 

Gaurua (Ba- 

’ 635 






Kachhwaha. 

chhal). 

29 

Bhan-gfinw 

; 

5C3 

12 

575 

Sab Mudhuri Saran, 

Gaurua ... 

8G9 

I 


22. Bdzid-pur. — On the JaraunA Jama Its. 199. Two lumberdare. 


23. Bhnrldvat This was a muafi grant on the part of Daulat Rao Sindhia to Diwnn Ohamni 
Jldm, but. w.h ic -.uimd by Government in the time of his s.,u Sarb-Sukb, and the iama fixed at 
hr. Dhir Sarwar. the unrest, r of the Bt,jravat elan of Ahisusis, and -ole ziiii.iiuifir cave 

10 biswas to purohltv Oi the f ur bis, u that be retained, part lias passed out 

efthe hands of his descendants. There art eleven lumbcrdurs. A bridge here o«. the A cm 
Canal and first-class rest-house, 


,-••• ti/firu'.n -On the Chhuta and Sher-garh road. The original Gu jar proprietors sold or 
mortgaged almoBi all then- estate to ham Hal:!, h f Dhhs.tr, whose sous are the n.<. nr m .nrietor. 
Janiu lis. l.G,o. Two lumbcrdais. bhrinc of Gopdl Ji. A small rakhva of pu^ ndu trees 


2a. Bharna (Grea/j —More commonly called Mama in supposed allusion to a do 
by Krishna Jama Ks. 3,056. Fourteen lumhcrddrs. In the mutiny the people Inin 
of the Jadon (julidr, or confederacy, joined «he Jdduns in their fight with the Gaum 


temples and two tanks called Nadha and Alururi. 


mon ‘slain* 
. - . uc members 

light with the Guuruas. Threo 


>ple, Martin f.ohru. On the Agra Canal 
The meld of Hie PliGl dol is held hern 


26. Bharna ( Ltlile j. —Or, as best known by tb< 

With a bridgu. Juoia Ks 4,b(J0, Twehc kmd’irrdtfr® Tl 

CMu,. badi -2 .Iiew > ; poii-1 called ilia Suruj-kund, wUcre in an obUemplo o£ "surajV,; Ay,.n rc- 

^ k '‘“ a h “ tW ° ‘ U: ‘’° nr - V « hit8 ‘ thuIC 18 called 


. U ,tarokur > the mutiny j ined the K(tuar guhir iu an attack ou Nand-tmnw 
1,/30. live lumburdars. * 

28. 

five biswas _ __ TT ..^_ _ ivn 

of hrindl-bttii, whose hoii is the present proprietor. 


Jama 


J]fun t 1 i'i The original zamin lars were Gaunm Bachhols of 15 biswux and Sanddhs of 

f* : l,al V u ' wlbde antatc was b-Mxhl tor Kh «&u b.f Balad.-v-. Stab, Gam ' 

■ - 1 • f l 11 tt.lu.Ul1 U/.lt » • t I\ I wO IV I Yv . _ 1 1 . _ . . 


Jama Us. 760. 


jiturua Kuclihwahi 


- Mm the Jarnuua ami liable to diluvun. It ie divided into two thoke 01 

hw and Other part nrm : raged to the Sab l*r <»nt 

IV. 1,181. Nand.ahit with N. Um.pl. of N«.,„ on e oOhtl.ion, in 1 , „ \ t! 

’hum.ur. ( p.ipu.arly derived from nu f,.,i (/,/,„., } udt by the Inhabitant, wlm,, Aunda ^ 
* we p. u way by the flood while bathing. M,,r< pn.babls'the Uhati in H , V' a< 

g 1 ally to tfiuora,Mabode ut and the iNaud iu Naud-ghdt to Mabudevii'a bull Niudj"** ° f 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Chhatd Pargana —(continued). 




Popidatioji. 


| 


tfo 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

umn 

Total 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

30 

Bijwdri ... 

728 

oat 

bo 

00 

Ahivdsi commu¬ 
nity. 

Ahivdsi .. 

632 

31 

Lilonda ... 

28 

140 

168 

Snkhvasi Lai, Dbu- 
sar. 

Malakina... 1 

418 

32 

Bilothi ... 

379 

- 

379 

Sukhdeva Das np.d 
Ilari Deva Das. 

Mina 

545 

33 

Chaksauli ... 

503 

... 

503 

i Brahman (Gaur) 
£ Jalon. 

Jadon 

1,342 

34 

Chamar-garhi ... 

70 

... 

70 

II e i r s of L a 1 a 
Babu. 

DhLnar ... 

226 

35 

Chau mu ha ... 

2,G43 

219 

2,S67 

Gosain Gmdbnri, 

Gaurua 

4,970 


30. BijwdrL— Seven lumbcrdars. Jauia Rs, 1,125. 

31. Bilotiila .—The old zamimUrs wore Guirua Malnkdnas. Their cn’u'c pncsed in 1*47 
to Kauhaiyo Lai. Dhu-?ar, who s I I it to Lichhman Siuh, Brahman, of <* ibardhan. for ii<*. - »o, 
and he re-sold it, in 18S0, for Rs. 931, to .Sukhvasi Lai and B h.iri L*l, brotIters of Kanhaiwi 
Lai. Jama Iis. 700. 

32. fiilotki —On the Mathura and Delhi road. Tlr* wn* a errant from Nawib X »j *f Khint 
to one Pretnnand, t» whose grandsons, Bal-tnukuitd and Bihtiri Lil, it was cui'firmeJ tn 1M;>. 
ill 1827 they sold rim property for Hr. 5.GOO to Sukh-dcva Das, and IJiladcva Das ; ihe l-i 'i-r 
being now succeeded by his son llaridcva Das. 

33 Chaksauli — At the foot of the Birsdna hill, and separated from that town by the 
narrow pass called the ‘ S&nkari khor.’ Two cncdiis are held here, Bhadou sudi 9 an l j3, at fin? 
Mor-kulti, one of the pavilions on the ridge ov- Hooking the gorge. The rakhva adjoin* the 
Gahrv-ir-btm, which is accounted pa't or M in-pur, and with it extends over an area oi a!! not 
108 highas, eccludvc of (he hill-aide, which also is dennelv wooded, being covorci from r >p rc» 
bottom with Jho trees. These latter. howev< r.aru alwa.vg perfectly bare of foliage except 
during the rains. In the rahhtja is the Rvur-kund, a natural pond;' and uLo a m mrv tank 
four acres in extent, known as the Dohuni-kund, which is at all seasons of the year quite dr v 
and must have been so for a great length of time, as it ia HVc l with large kn Ivnb tivo*. .v nia 
oi which would seem to be not less than a Iran lred years old. Tho quaint sooluaiou of this 
spacious st no basin, buried in the midst of the green woods, with the ruined courts *tj i 
palace- of Barsnna, though out of sight, almost within a atmic’d throw, and ilia range ojl r ck^ 
ill the back ground, with some temple or pavilion crowning each prominent peak, renders the 
spot one of the most pleasant and picturesque that can be (nun I in the d sfrie . The building 
on the western ri lev is the Mtni-Nlnndir, on the rast.cni.tbj Rilfc j - Man hr, while those on the 
ceutral range are the Mor-kufti, (he Din-Mandir and the temples of Larll J<. Thctc are 3 
thoks of 10 biswas each, four lutuhurdiirs. Ja ua lia. l,t 2 J. 

34. Chunar-.jMhi - The original /imindars were Gnjarw, b it aft r bring firmed. !<v di.Vcr- 
er.t people for many years, the estate was at last purchased by the widow or iht Lahi’liuim in 
1854. Jmpa Hs. 30 0. 

36 . Chuumnhd — Ste page 353. liulkubaudi soh nd. Customs buugilow. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Chhdtd Pargana —('continnocl). 




Population. 

Principal proprie* 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste, 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

MlWftl 

man. 

Total. 

Acreage, 

80 

Clilittti 

5,654 

1,070 

0,724 

J'iU community ... 

Jut and Ju¬ 
don. 

... 

37 

Dahroli ... 

607 

... 

007 

Ahivasi commu¬ 
nity. 

Ahivasi ... 

931 

38 

Dalota. 

790 

... 

790 

Thakur commu¬ 
nity. 

Gaurua 

(Bachhal;. 

1,036- 

39 

Darauli 

658 

1 

559 ! 

Judon community. 

Judon ... 

848 

40 

Deva-pura 

445 

... 

445 

Ditto 

Ditto 

710* 

41 

Dhimari ... 

409 

16 

425 

Heirs of Lula. 
Bobu 

Gujar 

*827 

42 

Dibhuli 

623 

11 

534 

GO jar community, 

Ditto 

1,534 

43 

Gdngruli 

643 

... 

643 


Gaurua 

(Baehhal) 

l,h 5 


f hit did— See page 353 Tahslli, police station, post office, tahsili school, girls’ school 
rjad bungalow available us a re.-fc-houee. 


37. Ddhroli.- Two thoks of three biswas each; Three lumberdars 3 mm Ra 1,090. The 
Tb.ul-dol meld i- kept Chait badi paritvd. In the mutiny the AhivtUi proprietors who be lung* 
to the JaUon yuh ir, joined that confederacy in their attack on the Gauruas of Tali. 

38. Duhta.— Jama Rs. 1,150. Six lumherddr9, Hal kabandi school. 

39. Darauli. -Two ihoks. Tnree luraberdars Jerua Ks 1,084. Two temples of RddhtS 
Krishau and Hum Laid, and a large tank. 


40 . Hex a vura. —Two thoks. Three luroberdars. Jama Ks. 1 , 020 . A temple of Gopal 
and a Kachahri, built by Muhkam Siuh, the ancestor of the present Jddun proprietors. 

41. Th.an irv, near the Jamuna, wu, sold by the old Gujar proprietors in 1809 A D to the 

Laid lidbu. The junm i now Us i,0*<». After the mutiny, in which the villagers had taken 
pU‘‘ "'itli their broth* r Gujara at Ujhani, three of the ringleaders were hanged Thuro are two 
ponds and groves of ksoHmli trees, called Bhukhau-han nn«l Niwdr-ban, both visited in the 
Jiaonitra Jn Bhui.him bv.n, wi-.i.-h is ebv ( > under lbizidpur, there are only a few straaglinsr. 
t:cc H , inborn, pile, b*,i ami papn. Niwdr-ban, close to Gulalj ur, is better woode 1 with u small 
k:'<l:ti»ib kh:iL»di, ..ua a thicket of pHu tree- with a Bairagi’a cedi under a fine* imli The pond 
b* tUo aentrr ia much f relented by water W! and poac loks, which give it the usual nictar. 
isijul* aspect of hraj Bcenery. 1 


12 . /-Bf-Adfri'.—Three lumliti'ilnra. Janm Rs. 960. On Ihol.ill ran K e which roaches from 
Uueti.i-uuii .v .in ' T.it nna to Nabra. o,» the ridge is a round lmv.-r built bv the villagers in 
the mutiny as a stx.ngh .1.1 fur r - rt m case M „„ attach i. -m the M-watis ' The Kun-kund 
• : ‘ iUc Mjatrs, lies st the hack of theWUbt All temple and watch-tow** 

hubi in enrh-u tirnc-s t-. c .mmend the pas . Near the vill„g« is another pond, called Surai- 
k v ; u, with a stone Matin „t some sian, or* cted ub- ut thirty years ago in memory of one of U« 
Gujm zimlndai n by name KaiijU- J 


y ,.<lj, s ro'r.—Oivcn at the cud o U t century by M4dho R.'. . Sindhia to. Mohan Die. 
fli.ii ur,, ,o u c n.n mod in )*:»«, to Run l..t... a,II f., r il„. „ M of the temple ol Kn.Uia. 

... I i 11. lid ii.Ioiii. i be lomu.du!-, T'bo arc t;» U ru« Biu-hh arc ollo.v, d IS,. 7-8- > »cr cent 

f till II.. . H . l/L f «. • i r% I I ^ ft i t \ »*n 1C O • II li.i..,, ^ 1 » . . I ^ ^ 


on the tnmifldftf’H rental. 


There is al»o » j«um otKs. la „„ imid Intelv 


per 

recovered from the 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Ghhdtd Pargcma —(continued). 




Population. 




NO r 

Name. 

Hindus. 

M u sal- 
Ul an. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste, 

Acreage. 

44 

^ Guild M , 

045 


645 

Heir* of Lulu 
Baba. 

•Gujar 

234 

45 

Ghazi-pur ,,, 

427 

3 

430 

Jadon and Br&hman 
community. 

Jadon 

634 

4 G 

Gora 

4 G 

... 

46 

Udha, Malakana, 

G a u r u a 
(Baohhal). 

624 

471 

Gulal-pur 

203 

59 

2 G 2 

Heirs of LfiiaBabG 

Gujar 

1,417 

48 ! 

Ildthiya ... 

1,329 

796 

2,125 

Ditto 

Mewati ... 

4,466? 

49 

Ilazdra 

430 

22 

452 

Kdyath mortga¬ 
gee, Brahman 
mortgagors. 

Mali 

089 

GO 

Husaini 

401 

49 

450 

Kani Sahib Kun- 
war. 

Gujar 

1,794 


H, mco G \f; he The ^ * — 

mm 

a walled garden with a handsome etone cbaitri in uu-morv of hi -4 hr ii,« n I pt'oitu i* 
adjoining rakhija is celebrated the Had Lila, Bhadon siuli is** brother Hem-raj. in the 




Med to'be h“c u!"c'd wHi?t°h« ot^rhf i^noJ Hr! poo?"* *° * he ‘ LiM B4b,i - Thc 

JoliRhMndtte MM.,0 K:i, Sindh!.. Rn,,, K nU , r 

Cd it to the use ut hi# templeof Kri*l.u, C ., ? 91 V 00 ? *f .' h ?»- •« ”> »“■ r., V cui,. 

wa 5 ? confirm -d to bin s n Sd fl/r-WmiV^ f : .\ udriUlu , Ln " f 1 -' Ai.-.r : - r ' it, is >9. , t 

Brahmans live, and Mcwatis one arid thev r^ i ( »uru:n lia i l t b^’" »s, Jdrluns and’ 

rental ; but now i;j bi JW i, i, av ’ na^iir,\T l 1 ,l J nu4 i llk 1 ‘ U!;l ) M . \ y,,L l ’ l! . ' :k muAii.iro ’ 
mango grove, and x now mn°ijae.^ tlie iKW1 ^ 8 Lula Bfcbu s heirs. There is ajlftrgo 


by 


y liit ehcu r*ar‘«rIH r, t’”l7!,V7 r ’Viv ^^ T' ?H Ud Simuumi, nuduftonynv.t* 
.he old zamindfcrs were Hachha!.,. 'pi K -r» * -! /*?*.’ - to inli ■’ :l ’ v '- v :J;1, *^ au b» \U 


The old zsu.iud&rs wcre’liiuhlmU. " Tlvre a?e {Vo U^iJ° 

50. Hu saint on the Koei and Shrr rr.,.i , . . 
*#kby& of kadntub tree*. .W i< ; .. , lb3 |,' cw o£ tdocoua" 


its twine from » S-uyidhj dtuj^ ih 
located Guj a village 
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PARGANA CHnA'TVf. 

Alphabetical List of Villages in the Chhdtd Pargana-( continued). 




Population. 




No. 

Name. 

Hindfis. 

Musal- 

miin. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage, 

51 

Jait-pur ... 

441 

... 

441 

Thakur community 

Gaurua (Ba¬ 
chhal). 

373 

£2 

Jamal-pur 

15 

... 

15 

bhusara 

Garariya 

950 

53 

Jatwari ... 

700 

23 

818 

Rani Sahib Kun 
war. 

Gujar 

1,496 

54 

Jfivali 

534 

4 

538 

Gaurua (Bachhal), 

Gaurua and 
Brahman. 

798 

55 

lx 6 jiroth 

390 

25 

415 

Rajputs 

Gaurua (Ba¬ 
chhal). 

814 

50 

Kamai 

2,415 

40 

2,404 

Jadon community 

Jadon ... 

3 979 


HvVr h^n r ’ ra 0 «Wng J ft Xa U f.ot , Por .h,| M t five year, 

bail on the opposite bank. Two hm ired an/ twont v \l™ ‘^mT U ? a,ltl , 10 l), j anl1 H,ul Bba- 
■!.' t rains, and the* area, which in 1837 «vas IcrrW^m w b 8 j ia9 , Imvc brcn swt P t off these 
tfoAs'SriRim and ^J 8 A WfW* » "W I educed to 244 ; the two 

equally. A home or two has already di«- 


• ...» v 

dra-ban on the opposite bank. 

4:wt vaiue, and Uie area, whi Cu 10 „, wa8 acr 

z i *r y m • A , hou -f 1 ,° r ‘T 

Thope Pie, however, go soon to be rendered homeless and lXl 1^ ^It ? anothcr J^r. 

a^-iiT.st the impending calamity • p r ,,bablv in ti,«. i„ ««♦???♦» * ar , c makin & no provision 

- *W« to JWA&T& KnKfe, 3 .w i£ 

—MM RbA,, 

J "' t'herc is a kiul t.nh khandl* and a pond called C?*ndon-ktmd, 

■ ouiyv', Si'/& XwrrRii^^me^trWMnnnB^anll^aft.cr'the^mu'tinv'tlw T'"* * *-*— »■* 
V 1; 1,1 *»" *<''* Hnh, who has alb 0 bought for it i Tuo Ihehantv ° Wcre Culi " 

1<•*. i s i 1 8. lh-re is auisugo jjrovc. ,,180 > lhc bamyu s i J biswn. Jama 


'. lj-h Government. The j» r«• * c- *u i*! d T j n \ j & fl d a r s arc 1 ° a c \hma I ^ty* * BI ftllb 80 ( l ueDt, 7 by tht 
■'a Dk Jama Us. 1,050. Fearthoks ^ liman Das, fihugawau Das, and Balu- 


. r >5. Kdjirolh. On the Jamuiiii. Given hv fhn -id „ . ,, 

*.‘anudl»ft : who ed< ■'ton duntn have gradually transfer™ I -ill \ n t ' am, nd?i-8 to their pnrohlts, 
K»j t . * M he* huu v. ..I.,, Um your so A r L ,',! . ^ ,V’ rT" " M ,,v '»■*«. M lb 
li uiihfi a ml Ilureukh There are three l.uXr.T ’ J,„m ]{. i To^h'" 10 two ‘ ,lok » 
nuJ 11 lice called Akhaibat a' •>• tim lit 1,126. A 


i'h.ks caned 
V temple of biifi Kim, 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Chhdtd Pargana —(continued). 




Population 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

1 

Predominant 
j caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

man. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

57 

Karahla 

1,687 

28 

1,615 

Heirs of Laid Babu 

Jadon 

1,540 

58 

Karahri ... 

176 

29 

205 

Rani Sahib Kun- 
war. 

Gujar 

718 

69 

Khaira ... 

2,927 

100 

3,027 

Ahivasi communi¬ 
ty. 

Ahivasi ... 

4,064 

€0 

Khdn-pur 

776 

9 

785 

Ahivasi communi¬ 
ty. 

Ahivasi ... 

1,046 

61 

Kliandwai 

161 

... 

161 

Nathu Ldl, Dhii- 
sar, of Sahar. 

Gujar 

412 

62 

Khursi 

164 

... 

1G4 

Rani Sahib Ivun- 
war. 

Gdjar 

272 


57. Karahla was sold by tho Jud-ms in 1811 A. I), to the Ldla Babu for Its 300 ’' ie 

yearly jama is Kg. 1,900. There is a very extensive kadamb-khaiuli upwards of 460 bLdnn in 
area with a pond called Krishau-kund or Lalitd-kund, covering more than i 1 bid:has, where the 
Rag Lila is celebrated, BhAdon sudi 7. On its margin is a jhild with high and substantial 
masonry pillars, where, on feast-days, two little hoys, dressed to personate Kadha a ,d Krishna 
are seated and swung. Of three tenrnl*8, only the one dedicated to RAdhti Kaman Iso o 
construction. The school has an attendance of thirty-one boys, all of whom are Brahmans 
and Baniyas with tlie exception of only two Jadons -one of them, too, coming from the n’-xt 
village, Ajnokh—thus showing that the agricultural community in the present g' -u ratoo •,ro 
no wiser than their fathers, who parted with the whole of their birthright to the Laid Bdlni for 
about the value of a single field. 

58. Karahri, till 1836, used to be assessed with Pingari. The separate jama is uovr 


59. Khatra consists of 18 biawas only, tho otlmr two having been cut off about 150 years 
ago to form the village of Nagariya in the Kosi pargana. The name Khaira is derived from he 
Khadira-bai,, where is a pond called Krishan-kund, the scene of an annual me!*. k has two 
masonry ghats and the same Baja of Bnrdsvan, who c n. tructed the Van Sarovar at 'NmuWiw 
had commenced facing the whole of it with atone, but the work was stopped almost at its begin- 
mng by his death On its margin is a temple ot Baladeva with rather a handsome cbuitri in 
memory of one Hup Batn, Uohra, built by his widow :«> or 40 veurs ago. Another temple 
v.ith the title of Uopi-ndth, is said to have been f rnnded hv the famous Todrir Mall of \k 1 » 
time. I'hree small shrines are dedicated respectively to Madan Mohan, Darsun bbliari and 
Mahdprabhu, and two other ponds beet the paroles of BhawAn* and Chinti-kbori. There are 
several large but ruinous brick house; in tho village; the largest built hv n Brahman in ih- J.. K . 
vice of lfuia Jawabir Sinh of Ubaratpur. There i a halknbnndi school, and a wc« klv m rk' 1 
Saturday. 


60 K/tun-pur. On the Agra Canal Two thoks. Five lumberd/irs. Junta Ra 1 yoo 
There is a pond called Syayrt-kund with a iemplo of Bih/.ri Jf. near which the ‘Vhukdoi is hr-ltT 
Phalgun suut is., ,1 id is attended by all the people of the fl\c or -i\ adjoining villages. -V» |q 
m '8t places >'herc 1 0 is a considerable Aliivasi population, there are several large brick-built 

houses. 


61. Kbanttoiit. —On the Kosi and Shor-garb road, 
the whole village Im* non been transferred outi 1 lu-- 
Lt»!, Dhuaar. Jama K* :<j . \ gac . hu ol rajUl , 0 um , 


After being mortgaged for some years, 
-71 biswas to J.umiim Das, 12 ^ ^ Nmb.u 
jAtuan trees. 


6J. Ahursi. On the Chhutd apd Sher-gurh load. One of the eonlkcated Oujar vilUgr r * 
Jama Ite- 403. * 
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Alphabetical Lid of Villages in the Chhdtd Pargana —(continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musnl- 

man. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

03 

Konkera 

449 

... 

449 

Jut community ... 

Jat (Kuntel) 

33& 

64 

Lahrwari 

245 

■ ft 

245 

Gujar community 

Gujar 

573 

65 

Lar-pur 

892 

37 

929 

Kalua, Gujar ... 

Gujar 

■1,680 

66 

Lodhanli 

215 

... 

215 

Jadon community 

J6don 

410 

67 

Mahrana 

2,336 

103 

2,439 

Jat community... 

Jat ... 

1,732 

68 

Mai 

337 

8 

345 

Godha, Gaurua... 

Gaurua 

(Bdchhal). 

1,400 

69 

Mundoi 

214 

... 

214 

Bunche Lai, Brah¬ 
man. 

Jadon ... 

452* 

70 

Mdngroli 

• 

118 

... 

118 

Nathu Lai, Dhu- 
sar, of Sahar. 

Gaurua 

(Bachhal). 

36$ 

71 

Man-pur 

210 

7 

217 

Rajput community 

11 a j p u t 

(Kachh- 

wahu). 

481 


f.3 Konkera.— Some Kuntel Juts from Sonkh were settled here by Th&kur Badan Sinh ; 
.nd held the villaae fkot as a, jagir, but were afterwards constituted by Nizam Khan joint 
zunnmhii-: with tlio fornrur Tlidkur proprietors. Jama Ha. 650. Three bunberdam 

64. Jjuhvw&fi .— Some 600 years ago the then GCtjar proprietor had four sons. Bhum, Patam r 
Rnamal and bhera, who divided the Tillage into as many thoks of five bis was each. About the 

J car 17«m A. D., NheraV descendants removed to Maba-ban. and their lands were divided 
etweeu the three other tholes, Jaran Its. 7 '«*. Three luiubcrdira, 

O.j. lAr fur.— Two thok \ y of ten lA-wae each, called Purbaiya and Pachhaiyn. the lattei sub- 
dfvidid into four hahris, the former into tw called Gungn Bishan (mnrtagcd in I80o for R.s, J ,< Ou) 
und Knhm. Jama U». lF.ght lumoi t j&rs. In the mutiny the villagers! joining the BAchhals 
and Mhcr G- uru. - ugaT.stthe Jiidons, lost tw.« men. A small temple of Bihari Ji boilt about a 
century and n-lialf ago. 

06 Lo'j/i iuH .— A rakhyaof kndnmb trees with a pond called Lalita-kuud. Jama Rs. 050. 
Throe lumbevd&r*. 

07. M^hrdtux belongs to the Kumar confederacy. A rakhya of chhoukar trees. Jaum 
1 3 , 3 uo. Seven thoks. Fourteen lumhcrd&rs. 

6a. Mu - Pan soli and f-'irt nu.rtc.nged i■> Baijmiih and Kunj Uihdri Lai Kiyaths o[ 
Brin hi- ban. and G »dha, one of i.K - iginnl I .« :hhal p. . pint w\- Jama Us. 1,0 6.T Throe 
lumbcri n *. Here is an exfen ivc kadi jaiifjh with n ply ay on the read from Agaryala to Selti. 

o. . Ma : - i — Jurat It •. #58. J br- • hmibrrriurs. Part ban been sold to Bruhmans. A bugb 
planted by J u-i, Uusdhiri, and a pond calk 1 a* haryn-huud. 

71. M in-pur by lb. abja. -iI .re r tlio mp!o cube I M&n-mundir, lately restored by Ham 
- 1 •• - • Bh&don sudi IS 

1 ^‘go 291 j Jamahs. 27 0. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Chhdtd Pargana— (continued). 


- 


Population, 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Mu sal¬ 
mon. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

12 

Ndhra 

241 

7 

248 

Thakur commu¬ 
nity. 

Gaurua (Ja- 
sdvat). 

315 

73 

Nand-ganw ... 

3,887 

129 

4,016 

Heirs of Lulu Ba- 
bfi. 

Jut 

6,230 

74 

Nari ... 

1,402 

30 

1,492 

Jadon? and Sa- 
nudhs. 

Jadon 

2,020 

75 

Nnu-guma ... 

729 

1,306 

2,035 

Syam S ii n d a r, 
Bliuear. 

Malakana, 

3,584 

70 

Pali 

674 

10 

684 

Jadon community. 

Jadon ... 

690 

77 

Parkham ... 

I 

725 

21 

740 

GO jar community. 

Gujar 

1,6 l(r 

78 

l 

Parsoli 

i 

746 

... 

746 

Chaudhari of Hal. 

Gaurua ... 

1,403 


72. Nakra .—At the end of the BarsSna ridge. In 1839 the Jas&vat zamindars mortgaged 
their estate for Its. 425, and some years later the sole surviving mortgagee. Ganga-dhar. sold 
his interest for the same sum to Bhoja, bauiya. This latter was murdered in Im> 2 by Nand- 
kiahor and Bani Sinh, Brahmans, hereditary purohita of the old Jasavat family. Bhoja’s three 
sons are now absolute proprietors of the whole Tillage, but the feud continue?, and no a.dray 
having .ccurred this }'ear (1873) when they happened to meet at a mclu at Bar.-nna, all parties 
have been bound over to keep the peace: before the twi lvo months had elapsed they forcitcd 
their recognizuncea. The jama is Ha. 448. Thcro is a rakhya of kadamb trees. 

73. Nand-ganw —Sim pagO 291. 

74. Nari was the j&gir of a Be gam till 1830, in which year It was first aBscase Tin- ' > 

If now K<. 2,650. There are four th I b, each subdivided into two pattis* and eight lumbi 

A halkahnndi scho 1, two small temples, and three ponds railed Bis.iklui kutid, Sui.ij bund t d 
Buladera-kund. On the margin of the last is :i small two-towered temple with a partially dr. o _ i 
inscription over the dnor of the cello, recording its erection In the Sam hat year 1. 9u, by D y* 
Ham. baniya, the Diwan of Tliikur Badan Sinh of Blmratpur, in honor of Baladeva J«. IKre i 
a bridge over the canal d_iftributary, 

75. Nau-qAma,—(L e New-ton) On the Jait and Shcr-garh road, bought at auction from the 
Bachhnl Mabdcir. i zamindara in i. c 4'> hy Shiw 9ahav, Dhus ir, whose soil. Sydiu Snndar !hi , :s the 
present proprietor. A temple of Mall Bihiri, built a century and a half aero Two hue ha :> t 
K . 4 , 976 . Tide village was part, of landi, tilt separated by (hose of tin zamindur who a io;J 
ttic faith of Islam. In a small jungle of bingot, chhonkar and karil, about a mile away on (lie 
road to »Sehi, are some flue large khirni trees, apparently growing wild, which is unusual. 

76. Pdli ou the Chhuia and Gobar-dlian road: was lu l l numii by M .hunt i/itumhur Ibis 

and his chela Salat:nim till 1H39, wh m it wa settl'd with Mahnnt lb MuUun.l at lo. 9;>o. 1 he 

whole bus now been sold to ,1 a dons and others. A temple of Murli Munjhar an.I a \ ditty a • > 
karil and chhonk-ir trees. 

77. Pat khan was in the Mathura pargana till 1834. There are three th k , called bah. 

man tin 5 bi was, Btkhshi 74 r and Churn 7$ hr \. w The jam* is Hs l,.‘> 0. >- s ’' lumberdum. 

There arc four ponds called LVuh ir, Pokhar Kail an, Ktitul, an 1 samnkh ir. 

78. Par toll, on <he Jait and SUor garbt road, was (irst put up ( * unc n n 18 10. and sold bu¬ 
tts. 1,031, but the purchaser Ml into nvrean and absconded: and. afft be.i.g drned lot wjjta 
years, the estate was conferred ou Chaudhari Dan hit fetah. JftWA H»- V s * Ihero la a 
called Manaso-kUmi, where a mb hi i 8 t l0 ia Bhadon sudi 0, 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Clihdtd Pargana — (continued). 


No. 

Name. 

Population , 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


Hindus. 

Mnsal- 

raan. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

79 

Pc-lkhu 

a*. 

1,418 

88 

1,456 

Gujar community. 

Ahivasi ... 

1,963 

80 

Pilhora 

... 

2J54 

... 

264 

The Cbaudhari of 
Ral. 

G a u r u a 
(Bachlial) 

655 

81 

Pingari 


33 

7 

46 

Chin tar Mall, ba- 
niya. 

Gnrariya... 

464 

82 

Pir-pur 

• •• 

140 

l 

141 

Heirs of Lnla Ba¬ 
bu ' 

Gujar ... 

1,028 

83 

Pisaya 

Ml 

901 

20 

981 

Jadon community, 

Jadon 

1,894 

84 

Rahera 

• • t 

1,384 

22 

1,40G 

Ditto 

Jadon 

2,000 


79. Pclfihu. —About the year 1700 A. D., the Gdjars sold 2$ bi«was to AhivuMs since which 
time there have been two thoks. Jama Rs. 2 ,- 200 . Seven lumberdare. A rakhva of kadirob 
tr h. The new balkabn.ndi school is a neat little building close to a fine largo pond called 
Badha-kund, 


80. I J i!hora.~In *83i mortgaged by the Bachhals to Nand-kishor, Bhafc, of Briuda-ban 
who rc-morf gaged to Bubti Parbati Cbaran, a Bengali. On the latter's absconding the estate 
was bought in by Government and finally conferred on Cbaudhari Daulat Sink. Jama Rs. 900. 

81 Pingari n cd to be assessed with Kanihri. The separate jama is now Rp ?go The 
7tunii;*iars f Gaur Brahmans of Senwa, have mortgaged the village to Cnbitar Mali’, baniva of 
Chhfttu. J * 


82. Pir pur, on the Jamuna near Bhcr-gnrb, la so called from a Sn-yid'a tomb It wan 
bougl.L ill lo-13 for lt». 30o by the widow of the Laid Babu of one Gur Ibis,‘who had ncauircd it 
tiom the old 06jar proprietors, The jama is now Km. 1,049, Here is Bihar-ban in which is a 
Ui-' with om- fligat oi mu oiiry BN-pa, and a temple of Bihdri Ji, built about 18 ju bv a b- bra's 
widow, of Cbhahiri. J 


n:> /Mt«-Tk ral.bys, called it. the bom-kril topographic* Pi,,.Havana, but wrongly 
f", oik. oi ihc moat picmrc-'juo -pots in the whole district. It is of very gn at extent and in 
• ou.iti., of a . open glade- I. ndi.. K one into the Other, rail on, irclcd’wnh a 

a. . p t.oit < lungnih. . :,t Mam/. Ufo. tot, repcrro.i with u Jew specimens of the , Da „„du 
****** O" 11 *«'<(•. n,ot lower growf . tie sc gUd,., which are oiicnof si,eh regular outline licit tt ov 
so.i.o, ly ,o to be ot nalur.,1 lormnlimi. are popularly known th- f,dvan r/.auk or • r,v o.„in«' 
(uy ate not ronlly *o many l|u> all bwbuu with troops of wonkeya On tho 
i,order’ tin jun;;lemof more ordinal y chare ter, with ragged/n7« and rn.ja t,e< send /aril l„‘,o os, 
p 11 1 •' “'•» 1 1 the I emt, 1 ,crooned i„ ; K hu „l llar-na in tho 

o/'Iih i c, alitiust <.c/> Mf. ... af ninpaci, l liv a rlem of l lie arm which Imre grow, t„ a cnn*i! 
.Orald, Ul,.U.»M|.«.:lr tl.o wind, ill, will, ,l„ in,..,:,, ,,„f flov.or. which both In perfume and 
■ fM<!li|,jl .' 1 th,! . ' , h t»"iiey*llclth*. Ad iom,in- the village j, n „ (>m | called 

Xhrcfthnlc, “ J juniboVdirV." 7 UhWun y *««•■ • .»«*. 


• 84. Baktra t on the A«.u 0 utml with /» bridge. 

i- cehjWriitcU, Bhddop eudi 8. Jama its 2,7.19. 
buudi school. 


rtu re is a anmll rakhy*, wb«re the Rfo 
Six (hokp. Nine 1 un,berddi8. A 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Chhdtd Pargana - (continued). 




Reputation. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

Acreage. 

No. 

Name. 

Hindus 

Musal- 

man. 

Total. 

caste. 

65 

itinera 

1,481 

12 

1,493 

Tlnikur commu¬ 
nity. 

Gaurua(Bti- 

chhal). 

2,575 

86 

Kankoli 

660 

16 

679 

Ditto 

Gujar 

810 

87 

Itanwiri 

918 

16 

934 

Jadon community, 

Jadon 

l,5-»6 

88 

Rilhura 

664 

8 

662 

Brahman commu¬ 
nity. 

Bruhman, 

1,366 

89 

KQp-nagar 

180 

H* 

180 

Aruar Lai, Brah¬ 
man. 

Jdt ... 

280 

90 

Sahif 

3,376 

912 

4,287 

Brahman and Mu- 
Brtlman. 

Brahman, 

1 4,109 

91 

Saiyid-pur ... 

111 

a 

122 

d liakur commu¬ 
nity 

G a u r 11 a 
(Kaehhwaha, 

288 


85. Rdncra , on tho Chhatd and Shcr-garh road Founde l by one Puram Sukh from Kbit )r, 
whose three sons tire commemorated by the three ol 1 thoks called A v 4mi, Hindu, and \mai-c!iand. 
The village was granted muaf by Madho lvtlo Sindhia to Gopiuath, ('hat, and contlnnp.j i: 18 .•& 
to the present lclder liaghn-nath, tho smi by adoption of his predecessor, Shio-na'b. lie 
reside* in M.ithuru, and i« tno vent-tre * proprietor of another village also. Ganesnr.i. in t »c m-mo 
pargann. Two mahals have now been formed, the one of eight bi»w»s with three lumberdars, the 
other of twelve with four ; each including some part of the three thoks, A rami, Khidu, and Amur- 
cluud Of the zamimltlri two and admit ' biswas have been acquired by the Bhat moabdar; f mr 
and a~quarter by nine Bohras s while the Gauruas retain the remaining thirty n and a-qui* v. 
The ir ancestor, Bhupal, was the founder of twenty-four villages iu the m-agnlxiu' ho-. . . his 
brother, Tsupal, of twelve on the Ganges. They were ^Lsodius from Ohitor (tne name of the 
village commemorating the Cbitor Rdna) t and their descendants have taken the ■ hsiinctiye till® 
of Bu ehhal only in consequence of their Guru having his t*ca r at the Uu. lib-ban tn Si hi l In 
school has an attendance of fifty-one hove, of whom fourteen are the sons ol the lh.-ikur za 
miu4ar9. 

8G. Hunkoli, on the Bursann range, is in the Gaum guhdr^ or C 3 ufedit*ttey. Jama Kb. 660. 
Four luuiberdira. 

87 Hanwdri, on the CbbiitA and Gobardban road, in in the Jfidon gutuii. Jatna Ks. 2,350. 
Two tboka. Five lumberddrs. Hnlkaluindi sell ol. 

88. UHhorUy by Niuul-gAmv. Junta 1 ,b» I,b50. F<mr thoks, l’ivc luniherunts. A rahhya 
\-f uini and chhwukiu? trees. The name is prol ably for Kithn-pura. ir»>m tint ritha i 'oo. Hitid.i-?, 
when tucntioidng the place, r,live»>‘t invnri ddy add M li - n 1 j ...;, k.i . w e liui.di nvuk being 
one of Kn Uri'n tnvourite »omp«iui< u&, . ln> is v.lkl to have lived there. 

89. Jtup-nnyor —Hero is a fine uv .niv Uinlt ecu uuh d l.% l,u ' B.uu ol HiittubiM. wb., 

founded and named Inc village. It was l >unted lumit with lliub : • M »• 1 ’v* * S|,, dhli4 lo 

Klrpu Sbsnkur, Joih-ht, who»e prcf« nt representative, Amni 'LAI, i* b. ih iiiUtUhiiM and /.um)nddr, 

DO -• nAur.—See puge 115.4, jPoljo*; station pout ’IHiV Th< >' ! : ii , C< r»u< rl\ the Uai- 

dence of Th&kur B dm, blub of Blmrat-pur, has a.i upper story awdlubh as a rosl-bquse. 

91. Hatyulpitr — A pu ml boated « t -i (lenient of Oaurim Knehh’- has ; all the <>i!ur Giturua* 
in the atighbourhood beiug Bdelihais. A rnkhya of ehhunkar, kin*, ku:n ae.d Imigot. 

u 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Chhatd Parganx — (continued). 




Population. 





No. 

Name 

Bindds. 

M usaN 
man. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

92 

Sfcuket 

905 

17 

982 

Heirs of Laid l'a- 
b 6. 

Jddon ... 

1,174 

93 

Sdnkhi 

782 

7 

789 

Jadon community, 

Jadon 

1,607 

94 

Sawdl 

1,241 

20 

1,261 

GOjar community, 

i Gujar 

2,27G 

95 

Sehi 

9,343 

205 

2,549 

Temple of Rangji, 

Gaurua 

(Bachhal). 

4 , 93 a 

9G 

Semri 

1,131 

38 

1,1G9 

Jadon community, 

Jadon 

2,750 


92. Sanl.cl — The place of assignation,' between Nar.d-ganw and Barsdna, was sold in 1612 
for Up. 301 io the Lain Bdbu. The jama ih now Its. 1,042, There is a large temp'e dedicated to 
Rddbd Kansan, which svas built by hup Ham. of B irsana. It is in precisely the same style as the 
one at Nand-ganw, though on rather a smaller scale. The exterior has an imposing appearance, 
and is visible from a considerable di-taucc, but there is nothing worth seeing inside, the work¬ 
manship being of a clumsy description, and the whole of the cloistered court-yard crowded with 
the meanest hovels. There is, however, a pretty view from the top of the walls. The origiual 
sbrin.;, which Hup Ram restored, is ascribed to Tolar Mall, Akbar’s famous m mater. The little 
temple of Bihuri (otherwise called Sija Mahal), built by a Raja of Bardwdn, seems to bo 
accounted much more s icred. It stands in a walled garden, all overgrown with bins jungle, in 
which is a high jliutu with several baithubs and other holy . pots marked by inscribed commemo¬ 
rative i iblcls hot up by one of ^indhia'a Generals (as at Paitha and other places in the 
mighb .uvliood) iu Sdmbat 1SH5. It is here, on the occasion of any jdlra, that the spue dole of 
Krishna's marriage is rept •••nted us a scene in the Has Lila. The Krishan-kund is a large sheet 
of v.;rter, fifty yards square, w ith masonry steps on one of its aides. In the village are three 
large and handsome dwelling h mses, built in the reign of fSuruj Ma.ll, by one of his officials,. 
Jauhari Mali of Fatihabad, and said to have been reduced to their present ruinous condition 
by .he succeeding occupant of the Bharat-pur throne, the Rnjd Jawahir Sinh. The Vihvala- 
km.d is a few hundred yards from the village on the road to Karabla. It is of stone,and has- 
on it - margin a temple of Devi, built by a Mai ti djaof Gwalior. The Doman-ban is within the 
ound of Ne.n l-r .mw, but is about the same distance from that town ns it is from Bijwari 
and Sankefc. It is a very pretty apot, of the same character »« Pisuya, and of considerable 
extent: the name being always explained t> mean ‘the double wood,’ as if a corruption of 
do van At <her extremity is i large pond embosomed in the trees, the one called Puran-m&si, 
1 the full .moon.' the other Uundki jhundki, * jingle jingle.’ A few fields beyond is the Kamdl-pu? 
grove. 

93 SdbtJu 'ui the Cbhaia and G( i* an l!:an road The lids Li Id is kept here on the full 
moon of Bhftdou. Jama, U*. 1 . 060 . Two thoks. 

9L Sated!, nn the J ut and Sail dr road. Jama lis, 2, -">94. Four thoke. Seven lumberddre, 
A rrkhya of kadamb trees. 

95. Sch — See page 366. 

Of? Sni.ri t on the IMhi road, was part of Lhe jdgii of the Begam S£hib till 1830. The jama 
hj i ow ]’ . 2,930. Llevoii lumburdura About lou years ago two hamlets were f rated, Ibrjt 
ur Dev; v ] » .i.'.v ii later a fbird, Garhi DaUiu J n lhe mutiny the Jddou z.imii.ddrs 

and t• •• tir e. uomeu ha ! a pitched buttle with the Gauruus. The word .Semri is e-#rru,/ti >n of Myd 
ut nu nt, .vjii. reference to the ancient shrine uf Devi who bus bydnmld for one of her names (conv- 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Chhdtd Pargana —(continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

No. 

Name. 

Hind (is. 

Mu sal- 
man. 

Total. 

97 

Senwa 

1,413 

6 

1,419 

Brahman commu¬ 
nity. 

Bra h m a n 
(Sanadh.) 

1,499 

98 

Sher-garh 

3,5GO 

1,741 

6,301 

Seth Bagkunath Das 

Pathan ... 

3,424: 

99 

Sihdua 

1,157 

15 

1,172 

Biluiri Lai, Brah¬ 
man. 

G a u r u a 
(Bachhal). 

1,601 

100 

Siydrd ... 

i,075 

10 

1,085 

Bholanath, Brah¬ 
man, mortgagee. 

G a u r u a 
(Bdchhal.) 

1,827 


pare simika, ‘an ant-hill/ for syamika.') The prc3cnt temple is a Bmall modern building, with 
nothing at all noteworthy about it. It stands ou the margin of a Sue large piece of v/.ater, and in 
connection with it are two email dharmsjlas , lately built by pilgrims from Agra A much larger 
building for the earae purpose was commenced by a baniya before the mutiny, but the work was 
estopt by his death. The offerings ordinarily amount to at least He. 2,000 a rear, and are enjoyed 
in turn by three groups of shareholders, viz., the zninindars of St-mri old village, of Birja-ki: a- 
para and of Devi Sinh-ka-nagara, to each of whom a turn c*tnes every third \ i ar. They had always 
spent the whole of the money on their own private uses, but at my suggestion they all agreed 
to give an annual sum of Us l'O to expend ou conservancy during the fair time and on local 
improvements. The first w.>rk to have been taken in hand was the complet: n of the baniya’^ 
rest-house. I estimated the cost at Us. 1.05U and had begun to collect bricks and stone an 1 
mortar, when my transfer from the district took place, and the project iiumoii Bn.lv fell throne i. 
If the work had once been started, the pilgrims would have gladly contributed to it ; end in 
addition to the dharmsdla, which was of very substantial construction, so far as it bad g<ne, 
there would soon have been a masomy plait to the p -nd. and a plantation of troes round about 
the temple. But Diis alitir visum c*t. The principal fair begins on tho new mo >n of Chail. and 
lasts fur ufne days. On the *th there is a very large gathering at a rival shrine of :1 k same pod. 
dess at Sanchauli ; but during all the remainder of the time the Agra and Delhi road is cr.nvdi t 
d iy and night with foot passengers and rehicUs of every description. Fortunately none of the 
visitors for religious purposes stay more than a few hours; and thus, th iugii it is the most 
popular in el a in the whole district, there is never any very ereat crowd at auv one particular 
time, for as one set of people come*, another goes. Special days arc even assigned to pnrtnuluu 
castes and localities ; thus the Agra people hn\ c one day, the da lone of the ueighb >urho i i an¬ 
other, the Gauruas a third, aod so ou. The second fair is held olv the Akh-tij, the third, day of 
the bright fortnight of Kaisukh. 

97. Setiwa .—Four thofcs separately asse ssed : 18 lumberdi-rs ; jama, Rs. A si. red 

pond, called Syatn-kund, indicates the probable derivation of the name A halkabamli school. 

98" Sher-yurh — See page 358. 

99 Si/idna , on the Jait and Sah.ir road. Given by Madho Kao Sindh hi to Mahant (-nA.r.-.lh.vi 

pas for the use of the temple of ltasik Biblvi Lai ;ii Brindn-b.u; and confirmed in IfcA I < In* !,. :r\ 
Nirottam Du*, who has now been succeeded by M*hant. Pan mi l ; Satan J nut Iks vyioo. A mv.; 
orchard and a lur^e brick house bear the name . \ lidm Hal, a Binrat-pu .id: . who lived ibout • w ; 
centuries ago. Two ponds are called respectively Kshir-Sugar and Duanokhar, A imlkab.-’mli 
school. 

100. Stj/drd t on the Jaiuuna, which is crossed by a ferry, was held tuuafl by Biluiri La!., 
Brahman, till his death in 1841, when it was first assessed. The promt jama is Its 1,4' i. 1 ivc 
lumber dare. There are two thoks of ten bl^vas each, called Siyfua Nacuiivn ; the u. r- 

xucr is 8tiil held by »iic old |»4ch!tal zamindars . the latter has been ’ > • s.dd to Sotli IT • h m 
l.al, and the remainder murtgnged for ns. 1.150 to Bin Ui-mUh, r.i\-ihn..»m A ha .h of Kawlhlr. 
Thakur. There are three small temples, o built ly. Madln- lino Hoi 1 ' ^*>d the ( hir litre n 

the river bunk is one of Ihe djoT noted stutionsiu the. Btimjatra 1 m 1 ,Uk *® ^" c pt Buaigun 
sudi 11. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Chhdtd Pargana — (continued). 


No. 


102 



Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

custe. 


Name, 

Hindus. 

Mtisal- 

man. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

TAroii 

3,170 

228 

3,398 

Sy&m Suudar Das 
and Darga l’ra- 
Barl. 

G a u r n a 
(Bachlial.) 

4,514 

Tntdrpur 

| 

253 

... 

253 

Sundar Lai, Dhd- 
sar 

Ahivusi ... 

C08 

Uba 

373 

... 

373 

Kishori Lai ... 

Jadon 

880 

| Ujhdni 

491 

12 

503 

It a. til Sdhib Kuu- 

war. 

Gujar 

1,667 

iJmrio M , 

1 _ 

584 

30 

614 

Gfijar, Ktlysth and 

Judoii couilu unity 

J4don 

1,304 


firnfarmc or' ■ no^^^v^ualirriHO? ? i IT *}, thc oM Pichhftl wmlnd&rs, i "was 
H- Ni'mynn, hh.V u * XV Von Z^L h.V'hudt Jrief iVl^V ?*“' !*• -ul 

lor lie 15,01 0 to JJdhu Durad l»i is-hl of Tlnmi hnn InT d 1 f ar ANdru > ,ttLI * son sold his. half 
of the two estate*. Jama it. 6 382 f fV ' 11 »W. there "'as a complete separation 

&£? Khok ‘n]!, 1 inc X 

^isS? --- sssag 


i U^d,crp\ 1 luar““i^o^^^r ) f Sindbia to Sesh Maii, Mi, r , fov «***, 

P/o, uie uorermnent also receiving a jama of lfs. l jo f„ r 


*U«W a«d h r C e^n“d^"The we^°^iX'n ‘‘n r * ce,r,n * “ i»“* «* ) » f»i 

J.i'loup of the other. Their (iisRcn?ioiia first inv;. i { ,9 0l ‘ lunj . HiAhmnus of one moiety, 

J’L- to( L such j.ood a rl van race that he now own- t lit v'lVIV l ° in tl,( village, of which 

part of one b*wa. ’Ihere i B a temp?* of £5d.%? i , 1 v Id T ihe ™ Ct »“ 0a - ol ' factional 

lii.al m.rs are held ; tin Phul-Ool, t hait bull 5 and the IhVlT i'"'” ° f B T '*} whorc lwo «»- 
Jdpeof thehigh bank, and some 10 year* ago ih^main etfAmoV S? W f “***; It stami. the 
beiovr it. ft h utt ached to the temple of fjobind ii'n i , , -’f a ' Ja, , l " !i!U n '-*“ Ipahnediitoly 

•Ik Puiuriun allnwatiLC of Hb * a month Vh- ieln’ I* S’ an ' 1 ll !“ <J *»»» there makes 

resumed at tie la t n-ltlvm, r ,l which l. iV , , P T " ‘ >U Wha3 ’ co,lfcrr ed 
whole village to Seah Mull, Uis pn lul r[Z\d .. . I f ' ‘X ” "T ' J,u ’ r the grant or the 

ecnuncuMd aooie yen ago * t,m„le jhladc™ InJ ffilffi* 1 ,.’.'it**' 1 ^ <1 1 Mu » ni >fl 

Joni. me 1,1,. .1 prominent fuituio in any h.rnVey,. view „ i,,^ . „ ? “ l Sliyr garh, which 

.il< r .•ai 1 ,c| (he work t*, he l,e,„L i, ZmXtefi h ’ “ i Ur ‘ ,rcl »“><»>« the->i- 

npim .lee,;. Th.- ram, I I . i s ,.i.l w he ,ka iv “ Irm , , " l ' v ?, r b ' -e “ ta , k< n hi hand 

>['!' “I |J‘iHi*’.n!ar having a northward cm,™’ a!™', K " orth > “ nd mA »» «»», 'ho 

i f Its planter, Mohumi, hiuuman. A mau ^° grove perpetuates thc numo 

104 t jhini, on the Jumunu, Out of the confix,i r 
mango orchard. conuscated Gujar vUlugc.s. Jaraa, Rs. 1,441. \ 

P'o. f mrao on the Agrn Canal, •civon Lv mi.ii, , 

IU »CO, oouhrmed ,o hi. her.. The origin., z « luitlJ f r ,° w „ e 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Chhdta Pcirgana— (concluded). 




Populations 




No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

1 Musal- 
inan. 

Total. 

Priucipal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

1 

106 

Uncba-ganw 

823 

13 

836 

G fijar community. 

G ujar 

1,742 

707 

Undi 

876 

650 

926 

Musalman com¬ 

Malakana,. 

895 

108 

Bujipur by Basai 

Ml 


Ml 

munity. 

Madan G 0 p a 1, 

Uninhabited, 

278 

109 

(Great). 

Kamflpur, by 

III 



Kayath ; Duli 
Ram, Gaurua. 

Jits. 

Ditto ... 

179 

no 

Nund-gdnw. 

Kbor by Bnrrdum, 


Ml 

IM 

Temple of Liirli Ji 

Ditto ... 

292 

m 

r.ohntri by Banal 
(Great). 

/ 

•v 

... 

at Barsana, 

Brahmans 

Ditto ... | 

234 


Kayaths ; but both tho old and new proprietors fell into difficulties and to a great extent aban¬ 
doned the village, whereupon it was occupied by a Jadon from Dig, named Par«m. Sub*c- 
tjy the v«uj irs returned, ptrtl^ly dispossessed the Jadons and gave some of the land to 
hum lid a Jfit of Undi. There are now three tlmks, one for each of the specified castes. X 
hamlet eaUcd Umar-pur is occupied by the zamindurs of Ranw&rf, who have 5 per cent on the 
muafldttt s rental ; the zamindurs of Uturao have 7 per cent. There is a rakhya of chhonkar 
tree?, an ancient temple of Bih&ri and a pond called Kishori-kund. 

10G. Unchd-gdnw , by BarsAna. Here is a temple of Baladeva, built by Riija Todar Mall. 
Klmtri, Akbax s minister, and a pond called Beva-kun .l, where a fair is held on the forenoon of 
Bhadon sudi la by the pilgrims of the Bau-jatra on their way to B-irsana. Jama, Rs. 1,325. 
lour lumberdara. 

107. Undi.— Given by Madho R6o Sindhia to the temple of Keeava Deva at M ithnra 
; hc , re ftre four thoks of flv ® biswas each. Jama, Rs. !,o 0. A sacred pond is called Prcm-kuud 
Iu the mutiny the villagers, fighting with the Chh iia people, had two men killed. 

108. Hdji-pur wa3 formerly assessed with Lohrari. The separate jama is now Rs loo. The 
old zamind&rs were Bachbuls ; now Daulat Ham, Gaurua of Bhau-ganw. has eight biswa?, and 
Madan Uopal, Kayath, of MaihurA, the other 12. 

109. Kamdlpur is held by the J&ts of Nand-gAnvr. Jama, Rs. 210. 

110. Khor (t\ c, khol, an Opening ’ between the hills) lies under the Burs&ua range, It wag 
given by Madho Rao Sindhia to the temple of Lurll Ji and confirmed in io4 3. The zarnindars 
have an aunual allowance of Ha. 20. 

111. f Loht dri used to be united with IWji-pur. The separate jama is now R?. 260. The Br*h- 
; r :*ians of Basor have 12} biawos; Moti lium and Bnadevn, song of Maua:u Ram, ihc other 
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III.—PARGANA MATHURA. 


The Mathnrd pargana i3 the last of the three lying to the west of the 
Jamuna. It is the largest in the district, comprising as many as 247 villages and 
townships. Under the Jat and Mahratta Governments of last century its 
present area was in fi ve divisions—Arlng, Sonlch,Sonsa, Gobardhan, and Farrah 
Aring being the jdgfr of Baja Bai, the queen of Daulat Rao Sindhia, who (if 
local traditions are to bo believed) inherited all the ferocious qualities of her 
infamous father Ghatgay Shirzi Rao, the perpetrator of the massacre of Puna, 
lu 1803, when the country was ceded to the Company, two parganas were formed,. 
Mathura and Aring, which were put under a single Tahsfldar, who was stationed 
at the latter place ; and this arrangement continued till 1868, when his office 
was transferred to its present more appropriate location at the capital. The 
84 villages, that had previously constituted the Farrah pargana of the Agra 
district, were added in 1878. 

The first settlement was assessed at Rs. 5,149 for Mathura and Rs. 93,885- 
for Aring, making a total of Rs. 1,04,034, which was gradually increased to 
Rs 2,14,336-; the actual area also having undergone considerable chancre. 
For, in 1828, after the conclusion of the war with Durjau Sal, 15 villages "on 
the Bharatpur border were annexed, and about the same time several mudfi 
estates in the neighbourhood of Mathura were resumed. The first contractor 
for the Government revenue was a local magnate, whose name is still occasion¬ 
ally quoted, Chaube Rudra-man, who, after one year, was succeeded by Khattri 
Beni R&m. 


in addition to the City, it includes within its limits some of the most not¬ 
able places in the district—such as Brinda-ban, Gobardhan, and R&dhd-kund—as 
also several large and populous villages which are of modem growth and have 
no special characteristic beyond their mere size, as Parson, Phoudar, UsplAr and 
others, each with two or three thousand inhabitants. The principal landed pro- 
prietors are the trustcesof the Seth's temple at Brindd-ban: Gosdiu Purushottam- 

the E/J j- L0f Awft ; the heirs of theL4J4 B&bii, in Calcutta • 
and Seths Ghansyum Das and Gobardhan Das of MathurA; not one of 
whom resides immediately upon his estate. 

The predominant classes of the population are Jdts, Brdbmans, and 
Gaurua Rachhwahus. The ancestor of all the latter, by name Jasrrtj is 
tnulmouully reported to have come at some remote, but unspecified, period 
from Amber, and to have established his family at the village of Kota, whence it 
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spread on the one side to Jait, and on the other to Satoha, Giridhar-pnr, Pali- 
khcra, Maholi, Nahrauli, Naug&ma, Nawada, and Tarsi ; which at that time 
must have formed a continuous tract of country, as the villages which now 
intervene are of much more modern foundation. The estates continued for the 
most part with his descendants till the beginning of the present century; but 
seventy years of British legislation havo sufficed to alienate them almost 
entirely. 

The most common indigenous trees are the nim, babul , remja , and kadamb: 
and the principal crops tobacco, sugar-cane, chand , cotton, and barley; bajrd 
and joclr being also largely grown, though not ordinarily to such an extent as 
the varieties first named. Wheat, which in the adjoining parganas is scarcely 
to be seen at all, here forms an average crop. The cold-weather instalment of 
the Government demand is realized principally from the outturn of cotton. An 
average yield per acre is calculated at one man of cotton, seven of jedr, three 
of bajrd, six of wheat, eight of barley, five of chand , eight of tobacco, and ten 
and a half of guv, the extract of the sugar-cane. The cost of cultivation per 
acre is put at Rs. 7 for tho kharif and Rs. 10 for rain crops. The river is of 
little or no use for irrigation purposes : but after the abatement of the rains 
it is navigated by country boats, which are always brought to anchor at night. 
Water is generally found at a depth of 19 feet below tho surface of the soil : 
and it is thus a matter of considerable expense to sink a well, more especially 
as the sandiness of the soil ordinarily necessitates the construction of a 
masonry cylinder. The Agra Canal has proved a great boon to the agri¬ 
culturist : it has a length of 16 miles in the pargana, from Konai to Sonotk, 
with bridges at Basonti, Arlng, Sousa, Lal-pur, and Little Kosi. 

AnffXG, nine miles from Mathur&, on the high Toad to Dig, was, from 
1803 to 1868, the head of a Tahsili, removed in the latter year to the Civil- 
Station. Near the canal bridge, the navigation channel to Ma&hura branches off 
©n the one side and on the other a distributary, that runs through the villages 
of Uspbar and Little Kosi. Till 1818 the town was a jflglr oi a Kashmir 
Pandit, by name Baba Bisvanath. On bis death it was resumed and assessed 
at Rs. 6,447, which sum has subsequently been raised to Rs. 1 O',000. In 1852, 
the old Gaurua zamindars’ estate was transferred at auction to Seth Gobind 
Das, who has made it part of the endowment of his temple at Brindu-ban, In 
the mutiny the rebels inarched upon the place with the intention ot plundering 
the treasury, but were stoutly opposed by the znminJars and resident oineials, 
and driven back after a few shots had been fired. Lain Ham BakhsU, tho here¬ 
ditary patwuri, who also acted as the Seth’s agent, was conspicuous for his 
loyally, and subsequently received from the Government a grant oi Rs, 1^000 
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and the quarter jama of the village of Kothra, which he still enjoys. The 
Tahsildar, Munshi Bhajan Lai, also had a grant of Rs. 1,200, and smaller 
donations were conferred upon several other inhabitants of the town, chiefly 
Brahmans. It is much to be regretted that a misunderstanding with regard 
to the management of the estate has arisen within the last few years between 
the Seth and his agent, the L&1&, which threatens to sever entirely the lat¬ 
ter’s connection with the place. Aring is generally counted as one of the 
24 Upabans, and has a sacred pond called Kilol-kund, but no vestige of 
any grove. Various mythological etymologies for the name are assigned by 
the local pandits ; but, as usual, they are very unsound ; probably the word is 
a corruption of Arishta-grama ; Arishta being the original Sanskrit form of rithcr, 
the modern Hindi name of the Sapindus detergens, or soap berry tree. The 
Gosains would rather conuect it with Arishta, the demon whom Krishna slew. 
There is a school of the tahsili class (which hitherto has been liberally supported 
by La!a Ram Bakhsh), a post-office, a police-station in charge of a Sub- 
Inspector, and a customs bungalow, recently moved here from Satoha, flhreo 
email temples are dedicated respectively to Baladeva, Bihari Ji, and Pipalesvar 
Mahadeva; and the ruins of a fort constructed last century preserve the name 
of Pbunda Ram, a J6t, who held a large tract of territory here as a jagir under 
Raja Suraj Mall of Bharat-pur. The Agra Canal passes close to the town, and 
is bridged at the point where it crosses the main road. The market day is 
Sunday. The avenue of trees extending from MatburA through Aring to 
Gobardhan was mainly planted by Seth Sukhanand. 

Aurangabad, originally a walled town, four miles from the city of Mathurft 
on the Agra road, derives its name from the Emperor Aurangzeb, who is said 
to have made a graut of it to one Bhirn Bhoj, a Tomar Thakur, with whoso 
descendants it continued for many years. For some time previously to 1861 
it. was however held rent-free by a Fakir, commonly called Bottle Sh&h, from 
his bibulous propensities, a grantee of Duulat Rao Sindliia. On his deatli it 
was assessod at Rs. 691, which was subsequently raised to Rs. 898. The place 
is frequently, but incorrectly, called Naurangdbad. It also has the subsidiary 
name of Molianpur, from one Mohan Lai, a Sanddh, a man of some importance 
who came from Mat and settled there last century. Ou tho bank of the 
Jaraund is an extensive garden, and on some high ground near tlio old 
Agra gate a mosque of tho samo ago as the town, which presents rather 
q stately appearance, being faced with stone and approached from the 
road by a steep flight of steps. Tho weekly market is held on Friday, and is 
chiefly for the sale of thread and cottoo. The Government institutions consist 
m u. o'icoslation and a school. For the accommodation of the latter, which for 
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THE SCHOOL, AURANGABAD. 
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r?ome rears past had borno an exceptionally high character, I had a handsome 
and substantial building erected, with pillars and tracery of carved stone, which 
now forms the most conspicuous ornament of the place. This was the last work 
that I completed before I left tbe district. A view is given of it as an example 
of the way in which the indigenous style of architecture can be adapted to 
ordinary modern requirements. A reach of sandy and broken ground extends 
from the town to the river, where a bridge of boats affords means of communi¬ 
cation with Gokul and Mahdban on the opposite bank Aurangabad is the 
chief place for the manufacture of wicker chairs and couches, which fiud a 
ready sale among the English residents of the adjoining station. 

Sonkh, on the road from Mathura to Kumbhir, is a very thriving and 
well to do place, with a large number of substantial brick-built shops and 
houses, many of them with carved stono fronts. Under the Juts it was tho 
head of a local Division. It is said by the Gosdins— with their usual absur¬ 
dity —to derive its name from the demon Sankbdsur; but, according to 
more genuine local tradition, it was first founded in the time of Anang 
Pal, the rebuildder of Delhi, probably by the same Tomar chief, who 
has left other traoes of liis name at Son, Sonsa and Sonoth. The ancestor 
of the present community was a Jut, by name Ahldd, whoso fivepsons— 

Ajal, Puma, Tasiha and Sahjua—divided their estate into as many separate 
shares, which still bear their names and are to all intents and purposes 
distinct villages, with the Sonkh bazar as their common centre. This lies 
immediately under the Khcra, or site of the old fort, of which some crumbling 
walls and bastions still remain. It was built by a JAt named Hati Singh, in tho 
time of Sunij Mall of Bharatpur, or Jawahir Singh ; but the khcra itself must 
be many hundreds of years older. There are two market places in it, the one 
belonging to tbe Sahjua, the other to the Purna zaminddrs. The market day 
for tbe former is Thursday, for the latter Monday, But a considerable amount 
of business is transacted every day of the week: there being as manv as 200 

«v * ** .... 

baniyas’ shops and almost enough local trade to justify tho incorporation of a 
Municipality. In Sahjua there arc several extensive orchards oi mango :m«t 
her trees, with an octagonal stono clihattri (commemorating tho grandfather ot 
the present hnr.bordar), and three masonry wells of exceptionally largo dimen¬ 
sions ; all attesting the greater wealth and importance of the flat proprietors 
during the short period of the Bhavut-pur Hegemony. About a mile from 
the bazar, just across the Blmrat-pur bordor, at a place called Gumum, is a 
very fine masonry tank, worthy of a visit from any one in tho neighbourhood, 
being on. tho same scale and in much the same stylo as the Ivusum-Sarovur 
pear Gobardhan. This was the work of tho Rani Lakshmi, Iku consort of 
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Rand Mr Sink, who also built the beautiful kunj that bears her name on the 
bank of the Jamuna at Brinda-ban. The tank was not quite completed at the 
time of her death, and, according to native custom, has never been touched since. 
Ad joining it is an extensive walled garden overgrown with Jehirni and other 
trees that are sadly in need of thinning. In the centre is an elaborately carved 
stone plinth for a building that was designed but never executed. Though the 
population of Sonkh exceeds 4,000, the school has an attendance of no more 
than sixty pupils, of whom only six are the sons of the Jut zamiudars. The five 
pattis stand as follows : — 


Name, 

Thoks. 

Lumber- 

dars, 

Wells. 

Popula¬ 
tion. • 


Ajal ... ... 

4 

2 

3 

195 

The Ajal thoks are called Bhig- 
mall, Jagraj, Sirmaur, and 
liuuja. 

Ase 

2 

5 

7 

380 

Ase is uow divided into two 
distinct malials. 

Turna 

2 

2 

6 

1,104 

The Purna thoks are named 
KiBana and Isvar. 

Sahjua 

2 

4 

15 

2,017 

The Sahjna ; Biluchi and Bewal. 

Taalfca 

3 

3 

2 

415 

Jhe Tasiha ; Taj, Urang and 
Manohnr. 

Total 

13 

10 

S3 

4,111 



U here the road branches off to Qobardban is a towered temple ofjMalutdova, 
with a masonry tank of no great area but very considerable depth, v hich wa* 
commenced twenty years ago by a Bairfigi, Ram Das. It is now all but com- 
pleh d, after an outlay of Us. I ..100, which he laboriously collected in small sums 
irom the people of the noighb turhool, with (lie exception of Rs. 200 or 300 
which wore granted lorn from the balance of the ChaukidAri fund. The avenue 
of trees along the road betweon Sonkh and Gobardhun was almost entirely 
planted by another BairAgi by name KalagrAm, who began the work out of a 

dome":., made him by the deceased RAjA of Bharat-pur on the birthnf his «on 
and loir. * M 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Matliurd JPargana, 


No. 


Name. 


•N lialya-ganj 
Ahmal (Great) ... 

Ahmal (Little) ... 
Ajal 

A jit Patti 
Akrur, a hamlet 
of Dhaurera. 
Alha-pur ... 

Anyor 

Ara^i Shfanilat .. 
Arhera, or Arabra, 


Population. 


Hindus. 


318 

847 

472 

195 

471 


80 

874 

4 

245 


Mu sal- 
maus. 


2G 


Total. 


Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 


769 


SC 


325 

873 

47 2 
195 
471 


80 

1,643 

4 

331 


Bijay Lai, Sardugi. 
Jat community. 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Chunni Lal r Jut... 

Malakanas and 
Brahmans. 

Jiits 

Biladeva S i n b . 
Brahmau o f 
Gokul. 


Predominaut . 

caste. Acreage. 


Chamtir ... 
Jut (Kun- 
tel). 

Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 


Brahman 
(Gautam). 
Malakdna.., 

Bairagi ... 

M a 1 a k ii n a 
and Cbamiir. 


964 

729 

769 

206 

1,035 


390 • 
2,034 
40 
904 


,.,9 V n*? , n£ * 2 * 4 S * * °7’ on ‘ he .f°“‘> to Bnndtban, was so named by Title. Ji Hollcar (who died 
villncre „f rSh.nrl ll,S W ' f ? Ahaly6 . , A D<l , in "' ,i .•>? n»mo Ram Das bold it with the neic l.l.nuring 
lninin V Ti 1 urc . ia . as 11 frCl ; from Sir me years hut it was resumed before the 

Rril Z,,. I 0 " 8 * '"”, zn-nmarfl were Knob Invalids, but now ono bfsw« is held hv Gautn.u 

1) wins ' V r J:lV r ‘“ 1 ’, Sarfi,1 -' i . son of Diwin Sarb-sukh, who*, ancAo.s wore 

\au8 t. the Mabardjd of Jay-pur. There ia some khddar land, but no irrigation from wells. 

2. Ahmal (Great) is so called after the village founder, Ahmal, who caiue from Sonkh. 

was funded from Great Ahmal b.v one Sis Rim. After the mutiny h 
nit wnl r * U ?° upon (.liaudbari D.iulat Sinb .f Ral, who transferred it to Seth Gobin 
Djs , but it was eventually restored to the okl proprietors* 

4. Ajal. —See Sonkh. Jama, Rs. 675. 

5. A jit P atti .—See Mangotla, Jauia. Rs. 2 , 100 . 

G. Alfa-pur r on the Dehli road was settled some 200 years ago by one Lalman Gaulur. 

teSd KhIS r H h . la The Al n m - ni r 1 ,°r ml - 

nnn J- ^ t M -T-°. n w U ! r l thc 0ther * nd * («»V or) from Gobardlmn. Here are two 

ancient temples deibeatod to Go bind fVvaand Baludcvn, and a anerod tunic, culled tiohind kund, 
n,l l,, ' n S a ^ h, . lh0 VVil ' ' , ‘: of which arc supped tob -vmy .Hicnemusm thj 
J.'i J ■ , a * * uul-ilun, or offerings lo tin* dead, in the ceremonial of the Srud.ili, have 

^ rPi <. lH r J ( n ro n . s PVC [V‘ U . < ?a r*- There are 40 acres of woodland Tin original eccu- 
(') - ! lh-iri t> „ht L*°. H . in lxmu:! -Aftet th< mutiny the villimv w,f, .••muiTi-d «v « • ime mi 
Chaudhari Daul.it bmh, but eventually restored to the exi»tin,>. mimddrs. Jama, K> 2,663. 

w lfeen^livhie4 • Yl! e^nTlf ^ V* * t l he . el - v ‘ n mahfrlB into which fhe original *illnre <u X.iinu Patti 
x :,,-r„ Q) 1(in iv i N imr* ri ? )'■«-’• '>'- v S.udn, Nagara K-il.r-, .in U - i, N u\*>rn Bnu n-h?n, 

’ * ’ g r » C hambaiya. Daum-pura, Jan^ali Llari, Khilu, n»d Nnicaru Kanku. 

Cband Gttja^ from tl^nolTf 10 '- 00 >'**" nK ° b - v #na tb faTril >* of Hum 

Iir ’h, Jtin v' ,,e, 8hhouring village of Kota. r l heir ilf*e«.pdf»lH8 oontinued fo l u. the 

* ^ ?> \rkcu tbeir estate was put up to auction tar arrears, and has ftnal/y passed 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pargana —(continued). 




Population. 




Iso. 

Name. 

Hindus, 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

10 

A ring 

3,981 

190 

4,171 

Temple of Rang Ji, 

Gaurua, Jat,' 
and Brah¬ 

5,508 







man. 


n 

Aruki Mumin-pur, 

1,203 

2S 

1,231 

Ganes Panda, 
Gujarati. 

Chamar ... 

1,489 

12 

Asd 

380 

««• 

380 

J;it community 

Jat, (Kuu- 
tel). 

470 

13 

AtBB 

854 

353 

1,207 

AkahiMudGosuin 

Malakdna... 

3,612 

14 

Aurang-abdd Mo* 
han-pnr. 

1,745 

541 

2,286 

Br&hmana 

Bauiya and 
Musalman. 

916 

15 

Azam-abad Sarae, 

334 

9 

343 

Thakur community 

G aurua 
(Kackh- 
waha). 

135 

16 

Azam-pur ... 

96 

••• 

96 

Gujar community. 

Gujar 

255 


into the hands of BUn Jcra Singh, Brahman, of Gokul. The jama, now Rs. 1,500, was for some 
year* previous to 1811 enjoyed as a free grant. 


10 Ariruj .—See page 377- 

!l. Ariiki Mamin pur, founded some COO years ago by Nizam, Gujar ; Maluk, Brahman 
S .t ulh and Day a Ram, G.urun, who came from across the Ganges and dispossessed the former 
occur ants, who were KakiU. The founders’ descendants have now sold part of the village to a 
G i. irati Panda, living at Mathuru, by name Ganes. The jama <Re. 1,949) was grant*-1 by 
Sindlua to C&aube» Kesava D ■ . Sukh Dev a, and Ikitn Ul, of whom the lastlmentioncd 
only survives, and his interest, which is only for life, has been transferred to tffch Kuudau Lai, 

i'2. 4**.—See Soukh. Jama, Rs. 1,073, 

13 Atas, on the bank of the Jamuim, is divided into threo Nagaras,— Atas Miyan, \tas 
Hindu, and Alas Devi. The founder, Mahta, Tomar, who expelled the Kirars from the place, 
bad two s* i amir, of whom the former turned Muhammadan and took as his 

d.are the half of the estate, thence called Atas Miyan, while ilia brother and bis descendants 
l:opt: Atas Hindu. 2), bisvi ns known as Atas Devi, on account of a temple that bears that 
! ' amr > were trig-miily conferred on mie Chura, a Gujar servant, but hove parsed through vari- 
niu hands o Akalanand, Uos|in of the temple of Srlngar Rat at brindi-bao, who is also tlm 
ruimfldar. 


14. Aura*(j<ib4d )f ftanpur.— See page 378. 

15 Azumribdt Saw, outside the city of Muthurii, on the !• Ihi road, derives its namo 
fif-m n v (yy large ■ uruc u * iib<*d ie> Azam Shah, on «>f th emperor Aurangxeb (see page 30) 
H c. vcM.a u wider area c*in than tho one at (’him a. and was most substantially lmilt, the 
iomvlatioim being ounk to :m <‘m»rn,mn lepth, but there was lui<<• or no an hiiectural deconi- 
!" u ■ ' '' ‘• uv ’ a ru!l ' 1111 ' '*•' “laTiiaU ir i bt • n hugely tm; byel io i.aiing the r<- *so( 
In fnZl A rm’ t *■?«**■■*«*• fr.,»n the new road, it had ceased to be of nnv use to 

travolk-r Phc limd was uken fram the adjoining yfll y-Sinh-pur and Goblnd-pur, 

,VliV "Tp r W T l W^^ C i 1,la ’ r ' t ! r< 1 lM th ' J « rcalur P J - r, » though threo 
l to Dsirjii Prasad, Khmtn, Jama, !; j. 35U. 


and confci :d on Mudit* 
biswan have pai 

16. 

Khan, th 
lifyur. Aj 


• Aurn,, . , ».v; fomi.iv.l in tin- reign of Aunuigzeb by Azam 

■: o! "W* «<• 105 .VI), Or. i! WO It ... a servant Gutib 

Ajlcr.tut maun, it wan tcUHmranty conkrred on Both Roibau J.il Jama, Us. , 51 §. ’ 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pargana—\ continued). 





Population 


Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


$0. 

Name. 


Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Acreage, 

17 

Baburi 

... 

116 

77 

262 

Gosain Purushot¬ 
tam Lai. 

Malakiina, 

> 

640 

18 

Bachh-ganw 

Ml 

2,024 

20 

2,044 

Jat community, 

Jut, (Kun- 

tel). 

3,094 

19 

Bdjana 

• M 

373 

12 

386 

Seth Gliiins y a nt 
Das, mortgagee. 

Gujar and 
Chamar. 

419 

20 

Bakir-pur 


209 

4 

213 

GoBiiin Purushot¬ 
tam Lai 

Sahadh ... 

586 

21 

Bnrhota 

Ml 

760 

27 

777 

Tliakur commu¬ 
nity. 

Gaurua 

(Kachk- 

waba). 

1,739 

22 

Basu i 

t 

140 

... 

140 

Gujar community, 

Gfijar 

307 

23 

Basonti 

• 00 

640 

23 

663 

The Raja of Awa, 

i 

Gaurua( Ja- 
sivat). 1 

1,234 


17. Baburi, ‘the babul grove*- near the Agra road, was originally occupied by Kalals, 
who were ejected by one Mai, a Tarktin Gaurua. One of his descendants turned Muhammadan, 
adopting tho name of Fatih Mubarak, and is the ancestor of the present Malakana family, The 
village has been divided into two inahals, called Paehhwaiya aud Purwaiya, of seven and three 
biswas respectively; the latter was sold to Pnchauri Ballabh Sinh of Mahiban, and has passed 
from him to Gpsaia Purushottam Lai. Baburi was part of the jagir of BaijA Bui, wife of 
Daulat Hao Sindhia, and was originally included in the Sousa, and later in the A ling pargana. 
After the mutiny the MaUkaua niabal was confiscated fora time and conferred on Sub Rosha:> 
Lai. The jama is Rs. 686. 

16. Bachh-gdnw t ou the Bharat-pur border. The predecessors of the present J it z imin- 
dars were Kirars. The place is said to derive its name from, aud to have been the scene of, a 
famous incident in Krishna's life, who, when tho jealous god Brahma took away the calves 
( baclthc ) from his herd, at once croated others to supply their place. The legcud, however, lias 
no ancient conuection With the locality, aud is referred to it simply in explanation of tlie village 
name. There is a weekly market ou Monday, a halkabandi school, and tour small temples. 
Jama, Its. 6,600. 

10. Bcijana was foundol by two GI jars, Mohan and Bzika, whose descendants transfer- 
red it to Chaubes, by whom it Ins been mortgazed to Gaur Sab ay Mall (deceased) and G hau- 
eyiim Das. Tbe jama (now Rs. 648) was enjoyed by Ilakim Niitn-dar Kluia till 1«17, when it 
was resumed. 

20. Bdkir-pur is so called after Ax am Kh&n Mir Muhammad Bakir, govornor of Muthurfi, 
who changed its mime from Kalyan-pur and bestowed it upon two Brahmans; named I. a l roan 
and Lorha, that were in his service. It is now divided into five lwihals, *o - Im. li the largest 
one —beir.ir eleven biswas—is owned by GoM-.Un PuruduitLun Lai ; in tho amiUct Gjo old 5* an Ad It 
family still ret tin *omo interest. Jama, Us. 727. Close to the junction oi tho boundaries o- 
Bakir-pur, Girid liar pur, and Mathura, may be traced a large ancient tank with a number ci. 
Buddliiat stupas on io murgin. 

21 . Barhitn —The predecessors of the present Gnurua Bnmindais were Kir&ra. There 
iti a haiiamb-khanii of j ou bigbn>, with a temple of Baddhauand Lakduni M4r.iymi, 'built by 
Maogal Dn», Buirtigi, about a century ago. Jama, Us. l,G0o. 

22 . Basai was mottled by Gujars In Akbav's roign. In 1868 it was divided into two 
equal mabils called l. la and K&nhn 

23. i, on the. A era Canal, with a bridge and rest-house Tho old Jaaavat family 
now own only 21 bi*svru>, the JLt&ja of Awn K r >, aud Br&huiunH tbo remaining damn, 1, Vj 6 

t $)7 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pargana —^continned), 


No. 

Name. 

Popidaiio 

n. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant caste. 

Acreage. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

24 

Bdthi 

1,759 

139 

1,898 

Mahant Gobind 
Das. 

Gaurun (Kackk- 
wdka). 

2,990 

25 

Berka 

283 

6 

289 

Thakur commu¬ 
nity. 

Ditto and Jat ... 

235 

26 

Bhadal 

853 

21 

874 

Brahman commu¬ 
nity. 

Sanadb 

1,670 

27 

Bhftdnr 

264 

... 

264 

Jut community ... 

Jut ... 

520 

28 

Bhagosa ... 

| 

617 

... 

617 

Brahman commu¬ 
nity. 

Sauadh 

1,637 

29 

1 Bhavanpura 

9G3 

1 

979 

Jat community ... 

Jut (Kuntel) 

388 


24. Ddthi , on the customs line between Sfttohaand Chaumuha, has long been held muafi, 
by the Gurus ot the Raja of Bharatpur, for the use of the temple of Sita Kara, of which they are 
the hereditary mahants. The shrine stands within the walls of the village fort, built 
by Mahant Ram Kisban Das in the time of Suraj Mall. The first zaminddrs were Kal&ls, 
but more recently Brahmans and Kachhwahas They have sold 8 biewas of their estate to the 
muafidar, which have now been made a separate mahal The sacred grove of Bahula-ban, from 
whi< h the pluac derives- itn name (originally B.ihulavati) is separated from the village by a 
J>rue pond, which has three broad Rights of masonry steps in front of the little coll called the 
G<- Ma l'iir. la this is a bas-relief of the famous cow and its calf with their divine protector 
(see page 73). Close by is a modern temple of Rad ha Krishau or Bih&ri Ji. On the other side of 
the vmter i; a ruinous temple in the old style of architecture, dedicated to Murli Manohar, 
-with a sihhtira of curviliucar outline over the god, and a nundup with three opeu arches 
on cither siu<- to serve as the nave. The buildings in the fort arc of substantial character 
and comprise, besides the temple and ordinary domestic offices a court room with stone arcades, 
the re i of whir, h commands a very extensive view of the country round as far aMathura,’ 
Brinddoau, and Nandgdnw. The front of the temple of Sita Ram is an interesting nnd suc¬ 
cessful specimen of architectural eclecticism; the pillars being thoroughly Hindu in their 
pre-portions, but with capituiBof sum-Oorinthiin design ; nut unlike some early adaptations 
of Greek models found in the ruined cities of the Kiuufz ii The Gorain belongs to the Sri 
S-mpr.vhiya. The ban is one of the ot itiooB of the Bau-jatra, and the niela is hedd in it on 
Baadon badi 12. A halkabanUi schoul. 

25. Berh(i, ‘the btr tree grove,’ was originally held by Kirdrs, but refouuded by one 
Balaidtu, the ancestor of the present znniinadrs. Jama Rs 607. 

26. Bluiddl was divided in 1«51 into two nuhlls, the one of 11$, the other 8$ biswas 
and ibis latter has been again subdivided int > four. Bah were long mortgaged to Jugal Das’ 
Bair:! j, and Sita Rdtn Kbutri, but have now been redeemed with the exception of "a small 
shine, ot which the Bairagis have acquired rbaolute possession. Jama, lt> 1 , 900 . 


27. Bhaddr, founded by India and La'man, Bhmlaoriya Ttiikurs, whence the name 
There is a fort built by Man .Singh. a masonry tank due to India, zamlnddr. 224 \>i- 

gh is are occupied by a dahar, J-.v.nali* 7i0 In the mutiny tla zamiuddrs were attacked bv 
the people of Singd and hod to flee to i henchrl. * 


28 Bflao-.w;.--TUii jama (R-. IM9) i. nopropri iti I (o the malnfonnnce of the t-mplc 
in<]( r« at Gobardbati (•ec page Jfi) i ho old zamimhiro were Kir n ,; arc oovv Sauidh.. 


of Ilartdc 

211 IJ/iauanpura. —On* 1 of the vlllagca conferred for n (in after i ho motinv on Oh 

d ''* ri Singh. Jama, E». 1,009. JJifihnmoa arc now sbareho'ldcra to a small extent. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pargana —(continued). 


No. 

Name. 

Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 



Hindus. 

Musal- 

maos. 

Total. 

Predominant caste. 

Acreage. 

30 

Bfjapnr ... 

459 

26 

485 

Prasddi Lai, 
Chaube. 

Charnar ... 

815 

31 

Boripa 

728 

50 

778 

Jat community ... 

Jat (Kuntel) 

1,496 

32 

Brindd-ban 

20,160 

836 

20,996 

... 

Brah mans and 
Gosdins. 

2,027 

33 

Ouhatikra... 

667 

23 

690 

Bannidli Charau 
Das, Mabant. 

Gaurua 

1,364 

34 

Ghliirora ... 

394 

13 

407 

... 

Lodha 

746 

36 

Datiya, 6 
bis was. 

71 


71 

Brahman commu¬ 
nity. 

Sanadh 

160 


yo. Btjapur , louuded S50 years ago by Bijav Singh, Rajput, who took half of the Tillage 
of Narhauli ami ( allcu it after his own name. Till I£41 it was all raudfi, and 403 bSghns are so 
still, held by a Chaubc, who also owns 15 biswas of the zamindari. The Government jama is 
Its. 203. 


31. Boripa .—'The old zamindars were Kirurs; the present are Juts and D: usars. Jama, 
Bs 2,107. 


32. Brinddban . — See chaps. VIII. and IX. For some unexplained and inexplicable reason, 
office clerks generally prefer to write the name of this town in Persian characters as Biudrahand, 

33. Chhalikra, on the Dehli road, was founded by M*nu, Jama, and Kor, three Kach- 
vrahas, who are said to have come from Ral, fourteen general i ns, i.e. t about 300 years ug >. Their 
descendants now retain only 1J biswa, the rest having been sold to the malmnt of the temple 
of Syam Sundar at Brinda-bnn, who is also muafldur. They say that the name of the place, 
when their ancestors first occupied it, was the same as now, and that it refers to the six {chha) 
eakhis, or companions of Rddhfc, whose gupt bhavan , or unseen abode, is one of the sites visited 
by pilgrims. Another local explanation of the name is that it refers to the six villaeos, each 
of which had to cede part of its land to form the Kachhwabas* new settlement. There is a 
rakhjfd, wherein the trees are chk-fly kadambs of small growth, though old, mixed with dim*, 
inm,katil, and bins, and in it is a highly venerated shrine, dedicated to Gardr Gobind. Tne present 
building, which is small and perfectly plain, eiishrines a black stone image of the god Gobind 
mounted on Gar ur. Close by is a cave with a longish flight of winding steps simply dug in Cue 
8'»il, but no one can penetrate to the end on account of the fleas with which the place swarms. 
On S;i\van Sodi 8. during what is called ihcpuncA tirath ka mill the temple G visired b\ a largo 
number of pilgrims; the other four holy places being Madhuban at Maholi, Saniauu-kumi at 
Sitoha, Ookarnesvar at Mathura, and the Brahma kund at Briudd-buu. There in a secoud fair 
on Ihc day after the II* 1 i, and a third ou tho full moon c»f Jctli The revenue oi the village all 
g.^cs to the temple of Syam Sundar at Brindii-ban. The local Bhri.u* hr.« no endowment. In a 
field immediately adjoining the homestead are some fragments of BoduhGt rails. TUese were 
probably brought from tne Gnbind-kund, about a mile nv/ay, wheic* some ancient building must 
odco have stood. For digging the foundations of the small masonry ghdi tb*. ro, suDm 20 yetu .s ago, 
it is said that some large sculpt ores wore discovered : but a*they worn tnutila cd, no oue t >ok the 
trouble to remove iberu. I told Kurha—the Pujari,—to let tnc know when the i;vik waq dry 
enough to allow of excavations bciug in vie, but” 1 left tlm di dried b, hue any such opportu¬ 
nity occurred. 


Raja i 
rora, 

Saniyas, aim i«*e jama (K s . i, 420 ) tm ieir wa oiijuyvu VJ r * _„ , uuu 

L41. There h at itonc haul » dating from the time of the Delhi Biuperors. In the present map 
of the district this place is spelt Juhruwruh r 1 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathurd Pargana— (continued). 




Population. 



— 

No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant caste. 

Acreage, 

36 

Datiya, 15 
biswas. 

253 

29 

287 

Bruhman commu¬ 
nity 

Gaurua and Jat 

602 

37 

Daulatpur... 

151 

279 

430 

Mewati community 

Mewati 

403 

38 

Daumpurd 

158 

... 

158 

Jat community ,. 

Jat (Euntel) ... 

68 

39 

Dhan g:inw 

1,047 

28 

1,075 

Gujarati Brahman 

Gaurua 

1,522 

40 

Dhaurera... 

96 

... 

96 

Gosain Purushot- 
torn Lai. 

Brahman Mt 

1267 

41 

Dyoseras ... 

1,132 

494 

1,626 

Widow of liar Pra¬ 
sad, purohit. 

Ditto and Mewati, 

2,804 

42 

Gancsara .. 

745 

3 

748 

Brahman commu¬ 
nity 

Brahman 

1,145 


r,7. Dtiulaipur derive.n ita pro=out name from Daulat Sinb Me wit H fn *a 
«• 6u ™j Mal, ‘ T!l * name waa Lechori, ud the 

38. Daumpurd. — See Nainu Patti. 


39. Dhan fjanw, founded by A ti-bal, aTarkan Oaurua w 
tlie Kirdra. Till 1825 the village was Included iu the Furr 
Jama, 1*9. 2,199. 


came from 8araa and expelled 
pargana of the Agra district. 


40 Dhavrera, on the Jamund, between Mathura anti R,in,is . , ,, , 

a'uad. 'Tins village foun tors were K irliliw.Voa ,, f tora W | lo , . , ’ * * , ns also cMIed Shah- 

PutuilK.uain JAV. At „»„!! u«.. nf Akrur whic^h U n^LO, ? ’“• ‘T 8 ?* *° 

the aueieut temple of BlhSrl Ji, better known by Uic name W^n-n */ 1 < ’, utiroly by G . osai “*. in 
the full mo< ■ •huo'u, j u( ,o B ‘ Jtrjnd > "here a mela le held on 

4J. Dyoicra8*t —'The name Is fluid to fco derive l rt,. - 

shown wb'-n- be is ; aid t Minve pi•• i ic l m ii-me • • i,,,. n ^ H*Rhi Durv^aii, and the pond ig 
j-.robable. j'be old zamimur; wore Brahma:^ ni } .) « .* n . ot appear very 

wido-.v (,i i... • ! . .A, the I 1 -uhit of »lie '. 'fib 0 r nij. *?J’* CB ° T ^ « pP J 0t0 rn R:ldha » 

•mi *' -' h r.nrc •, in Juypur. o: the road fro ., a pr ra to Aim r **■ •’ f l,ua ' 1 ^ 00) -. Phere i* an 

I > vnni ; a»tiicrc mav lv some W. it •rim 1 or e< vmob.cirnl L n \.: r 1 :l somewhat similar name, 
ihcbv.L YMi.b:.- M,.rr,. r nffln:i ori io i ween the two Possibly 

tb t-- t, C-li'ir.ndra . , l Mm- < nv,, v/hbb ,,, fr (,t ^ • '[ ,ier V1 n:imea in tile 

i.AiM.t !<’ 0 Br ? for S o/. ditra bcuwac# Surat POpt,uttB ot Olmmumla-raslitra and Mur. 

42. Guw/n xra, four.dud by oneGur b-ra f P ,m, p, n ;„ n . 

* t,u i ■ bl -.was With the exception of ;n[ , \ J!' . B ' Uft, “ m)r ; vl,0 °° d <^ndant8 

* ’■*« ,las 13 bi.« was, assr , : ed j n it:,4 utfrj. 590 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Par anno. — (continued). 




Population. 




No. 

Name. 


Musal- 

mans. 


Principal proprie¬ 

Predominant 

Acreage. 


Hindus. 

Total 

tors. 

caste. 

43 

Ganthauli 

1,467 

23 

1,490 

liar Pliul, B'all- 

''anadh 

2,360 






in an. Boshan 
Lai Kkattri. 



44 

Ghatam Patti ... 

228 

2 

230 

Jdt community... 

lat (Kuntel), 

672 

45 

Giridhar-pur 

210 


210 

Mahan t Kish an 

taurua 

435 

4G 





Das. 


Gobardhan (Brah- 

1,750 

8 

1,768 

Ml 

Brahman. 



rnanun). 






47 

Gobardhan (Gau- 

2,24 4 

195 

2,439 

• It 

Gaurua. 



rua). 






48 

Gobind-pur 

56 

1 

57 

Br&hmans 

Chamar 

455 

49 

Gopil-pur 

17 

... 

17 

Bam Bakhsh and 
Zahiiiya, Baai- 

Jar. (Kuntcl) 

20 8 

60 1 
< 

Hakim-pur 

416 

12 

428 

yas. 

Jut community... 

Jat ‘ ... 

501 

61 

Indau 

1,227 

... 

1,227 

Jit community... 

Ditto 

1,319 J 

62 

Jachauuda M . 

873 

2 

876 

Temple of Bang 

Gaurua 

1,640 






Ji. 

. Kachhwilha). 

53 

Jait 

1,743 

89 

1,832 

Heirs of Lala Ba- < 
bu 

Gaurua 

3,925 


and called Mahal Hambha Chaubin, after the name of the last grantee, the whole village i 
enjoyed mu6fl by Raghu-nii-h, Bh.ii. Thw . i ot M bights. A bridge across the 

navigation channel on the road to Bftthi. 6 ‘ u 


13 

the 


. (idnih * uli ’ on tllc foad to Dig. Here is a snered pond colled Gulul-kund, * ith n tem- 

r,1( ', 0 , kI vvcro OCtjars, Jaafifats, and rans, of whom tSe 

last named ethl remain, while the other?, have been superseded by Khattris, Jama, Us. :?/JS7 

44. Ghatam-Pafti. See Mangotla. Jama, Ks. 1,730. 

46. Glridhar-pur so called from Giridhar, a Kuchwaha, who came from Satohn HD 
descendants have sold the greater part to the muafidar, the mahant of the temple of 1' m I; ie 
at Bnnd&.bau. There is an old temple of Devi. 1 

4G-47. Gobnrdhan .—See page 278. 

._ h , **' 7> " r . Ua<i ne I er bceu u,3C3SCl1 . being held njuif by the hclis of Jagantmth Bhat 

wlio uic at the present time Qobardhan-nath, Mathurd-uftth, Gopi-mUh. and Soui-inUii. 

_ a ni, 22»« ~* So cal,c ' 1 uttcr the founder, ft physician at tin Dm pi r ns court. The 

? a 3J! . ! c, n , ,>’ lur ®’ an - nmv Pa. haudru and Kudiir .hir- and Bankas. Hen. is u dnarni-sd a 
o”huJ^ rl-In-‘.«A ! ,! 1 U . bL ’’ ' J ,h v ‘huue, divided by recent Batwara into three nmluiln, v ( 12. 0 uu [i 
Dnulat gingh ° *’ n,1B Rlfvr t,le mutiiijr confiscated for a time and bcei.nved on Chuudhari 

cui i i'^ lVr'S™‘*L vea R | l M 1 - <lf ^ L ' rn,t foumlor » a from Bnohh-gunw. nlioexpolfed the v ld 

WsbcV;.- ait ft -,!,r-; * " ' - - «. 

, 9 $ 


l OC- 

ibttln, 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pafgana— 'continued). 




Population. 




No. 

Name. 

iTiudus. 

MuFal- 

mans. 

Total. 

1*rincipal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

54 

Jijan Patti 

1,464 

41 

1,505 

Jat community ... 

Jat (Kuntel), 

1,241 

5, | 

Jakbin-ganw 

7 V 5 

35 

820 

The Raja of Awa. 

Gaurua 

1,760 

56 

Jamal-pur Sarde, 

451 

7 

458 

Gobardhan and 
Blmv&oi Sinh, 
Tomars. 

Chamur 

656 

67 

Jomuuftuta 

324 

4 

328 

Temple of Rang 
Ji. 

jaurua (Ja- 
savat). 

1,125 

53 

Jangali Bari 

909 

4 

913 

Jut commuuity... 

Jat (Kuutel), 

588 

69 

Jtinu ... 

1,617 

48 

1,665 

Thakur community. 

Gaurua (Ja- 
savat). 

.3,16*2 

CO 

Jati pura 

725 

121 

845 

Sri Giridhari Ji, 
Gosain. 

Malak an a 
aud Brahman 

841 


A. D„ without any written agreement or definite consideration, to the Ldia Bil.u Till isos 
the village was part of ttu j gSr of Paijfi Bii, and included in the 8onsa Fuguii then wai 
attached i<> n o i arrah, and, in 1834, to the Mathura fargana. Jaurn Rs 4 952 
54. Jdjan Patti .—See Mangotla. Jama, Rs. 2,8*29 

, . 5f " ^hln-qdnw.-SM to the Utija of Awaby Keso-nand, Gosain of the temple of Sria- 
f:*‘ u \ a /' 111 l y* '»?« 01 the rftaumm in the Ban-jdtra ; an I there ha temple of Ba¬ 

li* ^VVn 1111 >y Rul> T * uai of BarSttMa rhr ' A S ra Canal passes through the village lands. Jama 

J v8. 1,60 J .), * 

T , * 6 ; J™* 1 . S " r,U ' f 1 ? Malhl " 4 Civil Llnci, is -nid to have been first founded bv a 
J ..i i tom M.u -titzu-ptn, but ionv<'- n.i present n one from th- Sat be, now tier 1 ■ •; . .• .0,, 

Uf t >a:„a. ltti.it by ',»« l,’ ;; r KhSn, govern .r of IXlhi. in Akhar's r'eign 'who .! o bu . he 
' , Serb it 1 1 Siithf pillaged at 

be I10u.es lu lie elation, in return for which they were flogged and tl.ci” vil&gc destroyed 
It bit'- l)", It ri'lmilt on another spot; the old site is oco ipic 1 hr tit- Ms •l-irv.\7' ,,U . 
Tbo ju no » It I. 2tsOi part 1 abeen mortgaged to Rati, (jieaiiya/of Nogaro Btlid hit- * U ' house * 
5'- JamuiKtuU. fur Jnnund-tala, is .aid to huve been oner on the riv. r-bank lams 
B ' '"1 , 0 " the r " a ' Uide north ot thc v!,,# K< ! l# a dhar'it-s&li built by Majlis R tl0 Baniyu of 

5 6. J angel’ Bdri.- See Nainu Patti. 

',9. .hind —On th B'lamt-pur 1m der. The former Zimin.bir--, „ , • 

owru d by Uinir.u, I'tiure is a <lhdk tree j ingle of 31 bighm, in whirl", i 3 tflc hni nr 
Ran/lo Shall, with a pond. Four siuu'l icmok Jhiui Its -> 0) T i w. 01 * fakir, 
villages temporarily conflitated after the mutiny and bestowe ton’ ban Ihuri Dinla’tSiub lh ° 
so. p„T , , n the Qol.ardhan range, wan first so called by Ocilo Biiihul-u.ih all*. 
.IV’ Jl: ’I bu n:' iv was *oj>al ■]>' r. Hu; on«t|,«| *imi.tdi.r* were (Jattnias but tlvi 
ba.- pttvM d into the bauds of the ni-iafi Ur, tlv UnaRii of t ho irmide 0 f N ,vmi, ,» P Jv , n Ul ,° 
There bu, ne*»r been a Governornt Tie r ' i" i U £kk ■ n* PV' l*"?" 1 ' 

Win re the HA lik n kbrated, Bhddon nudi 11 : n, 1 0 » ,{ 1( . , h v ,,, r ,, ’ w ‘ **' ' 

tbo Aiinl lit .... i i i. bold at .I.c temple of Hut,sJ.N ; vVrv faJl V P“ r ‘ lk 

.nut, pi'pit will be kern performing the bar.-kninm. On tbc snuimil if -i i, l u l ' , . U t >e 
maini: ■.f tht eld t-mpb. of Sri irntb. built by Tlulbdihbohirva and „ ihe » m!?, 8 *.*' 0 ' toc : c ' 
trribj.U-- U- ' !in>.i-Vn-i":t-nnva B«Mlml-rjatli, Mafbur-- m V an.' - -1- l „‘ r ‘ ,u ' ,n ^ olht: ' r 

lP., a , ( v 1>a . built by Raja ,f Uy ( V dbo-k u i v '^ »>J 

' ^ Kku • iu, v, uh R .arut-pur, and Hart jf.kuiul by Sah La.] . U, u vt lilia^' 1 Ct " 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pargana — (confirmed). 




Population. 




No. 

Name 

Hindus. 

1 Musal- 

) mans 

i . 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

61 

Jay-sin h-pura 

1,135 

116 

1,251 

Kishori Lai, Dhu- 
sar. 

Chamar and 
Musalman. 

i,oei 

62 

JhQpr.a 

176 

1 

177 

Jat community ... 

Jat 

32^ 

63 

Jonai 

280 

... 

2*6 

Brahmans and Tha- 
kurs 

Brahman ^ 

592 

64 

Junedi 

637 

14 

651 

The Raja of Awa. 

Ditto ... 

1,178 

65 

Junsuthi 

1,118 

70 

1,194 

Seth Gobardhau 
Das. 

G a u r u a 
(Kftchhw i- 
ha). 

1,720 

66 

Karnaul 

298 

22 

320 

Gosain Purusbot- 
taro Lai. 

Tarkar Tha- 
kurs and 
Cliaindrs. 

900 

C7 

Keso-pur 

14 

... 

14 

Lodlias 

Mali 

170 


01. fay-sinh-purn , on the Brinda-ban road, was originally known ns Daud-pur subseauenf- 
ly as Rue-pur after Rue Rani one of Akbar’. nobles, and‘derives its presenf name from Va 
founder of Jay-pur. He gave it tocertain Muhammadans and Guiars ; and the for u-m 
still zammdars of 16 bis was, while the remaining 4. constituted into a separate (V;- are mvi ' t 
l»J Kwhon I.al, Dhusar. Jama, Rs. 517. On a bill overlooking the Janmn Are tbV romV '' ^ 
Jiy Mi.h , «*, n iw commonly called Mahal Dulhadbnn. Before the mutinv the N imi ,?f 
Ililhor bad a bouse and garden of 17 bfghfts here. The former v as razed to the ground n d 
theum.enalasold t 0 .. . I Kbattrl. who has built -b. v *„ th 

s« p "S : 

‘ U ° riicre ,, a .i 

XV rt Q V*' ;?T r<, ‘-7r Thc JiU za,nind * r3 bo,on * ? > the Pachandara don. Jama, Rs. 4GB. Tins 
as one of the villages given temporarily after tho mutiny to Uhaudburi IXuiIut Sinh. 

t]lrt , ±T Was funded by Gopul Sinh, Rajput, whose demandants prill retain 10 biewas • 
tue ofchei i0 h aye pa- e.Ho Br&hmans. Fu 18<>7, Jonalw&s part of the ju;ir of Bum B.ii in . > r . 
gana Sonsa, und was included in the SaharTaiwli till 1843, when it wax Qrsi .is ;- d at Rs ‘.urn 
ine present jam 1 is Rs. 066. 

Brindiba'n^^Ja'Ia^Rs^i 4°oo^ e ^ Ko av dnand, Gosain of the temple of Snngur-bat .it 

mainteff ^rr'n ? iT» rhe T - Ka h 5 wahd ® ha ™ ^ld 19 bis was to Seth Oobardhan -M iht ro . 
maimng one i held by Juts. Jama R<. 3,Of,2. 

Karim oi*1° leriv ° its froni Kll i :l Knrna. to o*rtel*l ham d r $oi hi 

Alur from M-Vi 1 nn ‘ e ? rs U "° !t " as iC ~^ A 1 !o, I by Augan, T.irkur. n m I n -ra* ;n,d Chiiud 
r l K, ; an ; v ' ! ‘r^ descendants ,, ; fv partly mor ::a ; n . « > >, h 

1 dl lu^or n^^ r ^ ha:i r>111 ‘ 1 - itr 11 " to Govu.rn Biun d mi'i t,d I'uruslmthu^ 

^817 it was held muifM^ ‘ l nl l l1 ^^thal-nith’s i wo sot:- , Kalya i R n' and Braj.nsirh. Till 
Rs! 1,303 * 7 °„ C B “ m ^blian, but reunit'd on his .hall) in that y -ar, J ttm ^ 

ruburL »l^XtCka^» " HerVb a jJd ^ m0U 1 V"?. 1 *'! °‘u “‘TI ' .. com r ,ri ^ the city 

Chnnd. Jama, IK 131. Ua Jami u, “P l « b 1,11 »y M “ ' ' u : S’ctb 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pargana —("continued). 




Population. 




No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

68 

Khiimini 

647 

C8 

715 

Tulsi Rdm, Baniya 

(jtijar 

846 

69 

Khilu ... 

755 

12 

767 

Jat community... 

Jat (Kuutel) 

623 

70 

Koila ’Ali^pur, 

CG7 

17 

684 

... 

Brahman and 

1,688 

71 

Kouai 

954 

21 

975 

The Raja of Awa, 

Cham dr. 
Jadon 

1,894 

72 

Kosi (Little)... 

737 

30 

767 

Temple of Rang Ji 

Gaurua 

1,874 

73 

Kota 

486 

14 

500 

Janaki Prasad of 

( Tarkars). 
Ganrua and 

1,316 






Raya. 

Chamar. 


63. 


fro:, whom it has passed to Tulsi llbm, modi of 
6D. Khilu .—See Nainu Patti. 


1 7 more are a sarae and mos 

Begam in the style of those at Chamulia and Chhata, but now all in ruins. 

71. Kauai, on the Agra Canal, was soil to the Raid b IU',av umn,l n , . 

fcrlngur-bat at Brindd-bau. Jama, Rs. 1,550. There is a rah hud ofverv 16 J em P Ie .°J 

a lino group of kadurnb trees in the centre, on the margin of a large pond • thpwhnhff 60 ^^ 1 ^ 
vc,, ; ,. f . on the onukiru of this 

of bins >n.l linril, and many ekhonkur, r«.,/a. and libera trues, there are several of tht . 
anil the»»W«, and also by a second p nut one venerable spocimen of tho ptfi/cJa a vaJtet^of 
tl ■ be seau.. aeareely f mo4 anyevnerc r-l-e in the district, with faliatje resomhlh i that of H e 
p.p.l and fruit like the yii/or. 1 lu re is a temple of Devi, a substantial bri-k.bu It nlr.Lal.1 
tower, partly t. rums, w, , cl d,o. rely carved jamlw and lintel „ its doorway and npanvTri 
Dun is ot .-nulpturu of a ■ oiuuwhat, earlier date. Also a small stone rl.l.atirl ,, „ aan -'i , 

0,1 • fl » ctr \ n h ' : ( ' r ': ic « " f “»« lih»rat-pur Ittj, whoso grandson, Wtamlir, is e“llTivinr°h “he 
Ac. I'.inir g it ih a very l.umt* and lit-rn II itu, ,r„t j- \ 11 V ln 


. ' . . ' u ‘- V 1 , Jl W!l0 '° B^ndson, Pitarobar, is still livhicr in t hr 

Acjomir.g it ih t very large and deep wi ll, the water of which is J br-lnV L? n 
i.s impnsfdble M ust it for uuy purpose whatever. The want of good water is anii rh fi tha V 
out the whole OI ihe village, und in con -.querne 1,U8 bfrlias of hmd are n J? r ; through, 

r a total ana of .".,868. The cao.il will p.ohablv cu«“u a or ot 01 t n. fh ,” Z ? " K 'T' 15 ' 0 ° U1 

lltivation • hat there is some dUUculty in the .n"i ler, foAfo bh has wu,*?:* u " d ' ' 

e W. - . f tho oil, ml. nn.t ,,, mile ha ..r..f_ _ U,g ™? > ““■"‘•g »W of Waste. 


out 
of J 

cultivation , _______ ._ 

lie wt i f 1 ho canal, and c:ui only he reached aftuV'gohiV rouiid’citlH'r^v 8 /}^ 5 n° f V,n . ste » 
P/uirna bridge, each Icing .non; than * wo mile distant iron, u, c villas The nPfo'r ' 1 ? r 
fiMiudmg n uibordimitf hamlet umvias the canal iu tim.t no wat r fli fn, in\- 1 objection to 
obtained there. Tho inhabitants arc pulUioobig for the c instruction of an aSd.ti” u'S^idgo 

housufii ‘*‘ a * 8 - Caaal and rest- 

Jama It, b.OU .. The masonry wall . of which one ‘ . " , \ ,Uall;c .«•< Saturdays, 

the road, were sunk at the expense of a l.’nui of the prr L ,iv Himrai imrVlbrf lt , mttrval “ al ™I 
lisja of J’auiil.,. Near the bridge arc two bum„L, Z,* Z? Cbl ?> a >he 

cm-.onni Unamucnt. »n*alovrs,-oDe for the canal, tbe other for tho 

73. Kota, <»n the lielhi road, is said to huvo imon i 

tho '.M Kii'-hhv.idiii /.uinmdiira wn»« one Jn^Aj from Amin ” Hi Ihe aneostor of 

Hard, Ttt UA and Jfeludtv* Ha , the heirs ot H," * mi whoTlf^ m" '!* 1 to 

In 1800. The (iovernmont APscsHiiiont in now iu, j ’ ». .7 n n,Utt ^dui till his death 

o\..ui i.>\ lurovnp. the remaining J l»i*wu being udmini mi *,i 1 ; L ‘7 ] !*7 Haya now 

ul Uai.ioa Timu,l, graiidion oi burgu PruMiu. • 10 ^ uultof on behalf 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pargana —- continued). 


No. 


Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


Name. 

Hindus 

Musal- 

mnus. 

Total. 

Acreage, 

74 

Kothra 

329 

... 

329 

Ram Bakhsh of 
Arfng. 

Jat (Kuntel) 

612 

75 

Kunjera 

704 

25 

729 

Jadon community, 

Jadon 

1,627 

76 

Lol-pur ... 

670 

5 

675 

Katara Brahmans, 


1,664 

77 

Lar-pur 

282 

66 

348 

Sridhar, Chaube, 

Brahman and 
Malkana. 

1,127 

78 

Lorha Patti ... 

1,634 

46 . 

1,580 

Jdt community... 

Jut (Kantcl) 

1,563 

79 

Madan-pura 

108 

5 

113 

Mir Madad Ali, 
road contractor. 

Ahir 

392 

80 

Madho-pur 

227 

16 

243 

Maharanf, aistcr of 
Syanm Prasud, 
Tahsildar, 

Mallih 

228 

81 

Madhuri-kund ... 

1,112 

221 

1,333 

Thakur community 

Gaurua 

(Kachhwaha 

1,545 


74. Kothra —The jama is Rs. 1,000 ; but since the mutiny only Ks. 750 are paid to Go¬ 
vernment, the balance being a grant to the lumberd&r for his good services. 


75. Kunjera , or Kunj-ban, has a sacred pond called Baladcva-kund, with a small temple 
bearing the same title. Jama, Rs. 2,271. The old zamindars were Jasdvats, are now Jidons. 


70. Ldl-pur , on the Sonkh road, with a bridge over the Agra Canal, fouuded by one Lalu, 
Gaurua, was in the time of Tlmkur Cliura-mani of Bharat-pur held as jagir bv Mumrez Jaf 
It was subsequently resumed, but the zamindari was confirmed to his heirs, who tro inferred it 
to a family ot Katara Brahmans. One of the latter, by name Khum&ni, purohit <4 the Band of 
UhoBpur, was killed by the Jata in the mutiny. 


/•'* , ' vns founded by a Tartar named Lfvram. who came from acros t ho Gan os 

Of his descen hints, G&nga, the owner of 5 biswas, turned Muhammadan ; oth.r : l.i^ras have 
been sold to barwar and Pancham, Brahmans; the remainder continued with tie* Uindu portion 
of the old family till recently, when the entire village was purchased by bidJhara, Chimb.' 
IB also owns 7£ bis was of the hamlet of Maui Bam. while the othn } biswaa . - !.«ld ns i 
separate tuahnl by BrAbmnus of a different family. Lir-pur was hold mmif by BMadevn, Go- 
sain, a o,«eipIe of fewami Haribaus, by grant of Mddho Itao Sindhia, till 1856, when it was 
assessed at lie. 850 . 


on the. Sonkh road, is so called after its founder. The original z.unind 
were Knars. Jama, R-. 3,8<»0. 

. ' J • J '< >f :n pttra } '-n the Jainuiuiand lim.du to diluvion, wu, founded bv an Ah t from • s. 
neigubourmg village of K.inuiul. 11 is .liirivndanifl have transferred if to c.nurar -»r M". Madad 
Ah. fill 1861 it was port of the j&gir ol Fakir Bottle Shah or Aurai 1 . Jauiu Us. 330 . 

80. Madho-fjttr, 00 the Jamunii adjoining the cantonments, was lorm l oui oi Mathura 
jama pur, rm.t Muy Mirzupur by Salim Shill some 300 years ago, wh > - ::v ( ii 1 ., MallnlV 
Cbaiiia. It was coofisen.od after the muti y, and conferred‘ tlr-i mi both P. >h.m ! i\, !>,u *\ u 1 .! 

C0,kC '° r - ln —‘.h:.u o ,1 illlildol:, .ho M,.u 

Ourl'iil "'f Aarn . CVm* U now AivhM Into IhroO maMK colled lt»m (ml, 

i •„ U V • htind is Hut l to be named after one 01 Uadhu « c onpanlons ; and b tth- 

• r ^nesdiiy j4 thought to be sure to brin- a > miudi good link a - a visit t , l(ls p j ft 

rt W! : ‘-' r " w !'«ohliv. ihfia. r..r iMt,«».•I .. thc 

flchool ^ u 01 Rs. 400, and one year’s janm, R». B y,7 > 'Va.-i remitted A lulktibamU 


91) 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pargana — ( continued). 


No. 

Name. 

Population , 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

82 

M aghc ra 

788 

3 

791 

83 

Malndi 

1,113 

64 

1,1G7 

84 

Mahrauli 

1,507 

45 

1,553 

85 

May ]\Iirza*pur... 

624 

4 

C28 

8f» 

Mnlhu 

977 

H 

991 

87 

MaSai ae 

600 

1 

601 

... 

Mangotla 


... 


88 

Maro’-a 

836 

324 

659- 

89 

Masum-navar ... 

209 

5 

214 


82 

mcrly Kirar? 


Principal proprie¬ 

Predominant 

tors. 

caste. 

Heirs of LalaBahn, 

Brahic a n 
(Gan tarn ) 
Gaurua 

iiadh&, widow of Har 

G a u r u a 

Pra-a 1, Purohit.) 
Seth Mangi Lai ... 

■ Jasavat.) 
Gvaurua and 

Jafc community 

Gham&r. 

-Tat Kuntel j 

Ditto 

Jat 

Titakur commnnity, 

^fewati 

Paramaoand Mis^, j 

Gffjar 


Acreage. 


1,200 

2,376 

2,901 

29G 

902 

64G 

1,258 

330 


are now Ahivusis 


tho 


w - ^'./.. .e.XUdhu-puri, wn, ref.mmlcJ by two Kaehhwahos. Rdjxleva and Bhoi-devu 
... sons of Jasmj of Kola 'Xbo estate continued with their descendants till isi° Ji, ’ 
«> ! fortheiosijtnWcwtbitm „f Its. 900 to the JaU B*fi the 

: 0 close t . the city the village was Ion,- the head of a pargana and even subsenoenflvv f„? f 
Arii.s, not being Included in the Mathura pargana till 1833 The sacredVroveoMI'-Thu h" 
is hut a f are an 1 dreary spot fringed with a single line of kuhmb trees ? rhe aXjoiita? HnV 
Which swarms with snakes-not of a venomous description-is enclosed with maso n v° vills 
ai*d flights of r.t?ps ; nnd l it into one of the r*ier« is a tablet with n r a • 

r r ^ !,c 4rr iM8 ; *» 

l.u , Iia.u Lie J Ilf temple on the margin is known by the title of Kunwar Ifalvfin ni. n«H 
a ljo.’iin g it is a mbntantially-btnlt Bah Ink, or rest-house, for the accommodation of th?rAc- d 
on hi . annua: visit in the month of Bliidon. On the other side of the villa-e, oncirded “v ? 

1 f, ‘ 1 •’ jon.’le % s 1 11i a lew r^mja and aahora trees, is a steen hill cnll t i nuri ,e, ^ 

With broken brick.; and in front of the Balragf s cOI on -L 

' 10 '!" 8 U l ' 1 ' ‘Vo mll,n 8 From this point to the temple of Kesava Dcva in Mit u.ri 

th ? V 1 " “ ‘he«■ I is can s. arcely be much more than two mHes With' 

out any leading Motion on my part the villa-or.s repeated the tradition tw ti \ - , 

to flow n nuediauly under the hill. 1 mwuion that the Jamuna used 

* 4 - U.ihruri, probably a corruption of Mal.Hhara puri, has a kadamb khan li nf i - • 
and two Him 11 temple*. The old zai . i-roaent nr« *2® b, r‘ ms 

ei liar Prasad, the Purohit of the Itujd of Bharat-pur. Junm Ha. a.G 0 . 1 ' P 1 the vridow 

96- M if/ Mirzapur, on the Jaoitina adjoining the cantonment* w. • i , „ „ , , 

dur. a T'imftr from Delhi, who na nod it after hi/.on M^yli ll?m Kr^K L ^ 

V' Mangi Lai. tor a few years it was held muaf i>v linin',u Nam d ir K) An ti"'’ lu ' sei 

jama, liable to rev Lion, as the stream affects the area, is i;.-. ^87 n P r0flcnt 

80. MaVtu and the villa- -f Singa were founded by the two s .ns of one vr.Uf , * 

llietn .after ilinr own name. On the r.u l to Mathuri'is :t dharm-sil i i, ho c \ l 'l cd 

fcLihukdr, of liumuhir, about 35 yean aijo. Jama, lta 2 , 200 . * ^ Maiwstt Ham 

07 ^ PU«*a from the old Kira, //tmindir* to Sinsinwur Juts. Jama, Us M87 . 


.’,nMiinr#i dms. .Jtt'iin, ]{* j 

Mungutin, more ommonlj written and pronounced Mafmrn on n, f . mo i ♦ , o. 

t.oui mi ior ibo Muh r.imrLdan-aud the JAta, the head of I inx-ii d\; ad *° Bharat-pur, was, 

’» cunt anli*|u t . A::«w being long d. iierlcd. i Wis , , s ' *’ ! l . n 4 l r ' 

wh : divided ,1 into four eva*.-s, which tlity i-aMr* l nUrr tin i Jn ' A ' >0,:ir 1 

m. • m Timm four pat. L are now to Jl i Ml( ., jr s ] M ‘:° 4 *<* A jit, 

-Mu iin.lj bniS-ir »s a com non oji.iI re. Taeru i i aw- ... J. .! ' 'if' 1 * 21 \ ' with 1 lie 

■ m.uhot .jii inursday and a halkabm- 

‘•8 M it .»•«, held muaf by Naud*ki«hor and Znliii-; . n 

ar ‘ !;,J v Ju-imtH cod Chatirusiya IbfihinnuH ti’u- o t,.'i 1110 «an>i n dars were 
r »' U r* \i v... v jnnet bears Lhc name ot ich*n r H ^ r »och of the Gnur 

'Ai tiw-n tyar, o'iiriuullv called Huidir-nur dorin.f. _ 

*•* - ... —*"<"■ 1 * s 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura. Pargana — (continued). 




Population . 

Principal proprie¬ 
tor?. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Mnsal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

90 

Mathura (City)... 

40,033 

8,291 

64,324 

; Heirs of Laid 
Babu. 

... 

3,284 

91 

Mora 

927 

21 

948 

Seth Gobardhan 
Das. 

Gaurua ... 

1,628 

92 

Muham in ad-pur, 

013 


613 

Brahman commu¬ 
nity. 

Brahman... 

563 

93 

Mukund-pur ... 

420 

23 

443 

Seth Mangi Lai... 

Jat 

492 

94 

Mukharui 

582 

9 

691 

Brahman commu¬ 
nity. 

Samidh ... 

971 

95 

Murcsi 

751 

5 

756 


Brahman... 

964 

96 

Marseras 

1,041 

18 

1,050 

[ 

Gobardhan Sinli, 
dat. 

Gaurua( da- 
s ii v a t ) 
and Jut. 

2,200 

97 

Murshid-pur 

73 

... 

73 

Brihinan comrnu- 

Brdhmao... 

168 

98 

NaUpur 

283 


299 

li i ty. 

Heirs of Laid 
Babu. 

Gaurua and 
Chamiir. 

1,176 


llaj-de va, sons of Jaarfij, Kachhwuha, from Kota, who pave it to their foster-mi her Buddh-i a 
Gujar. With Ins descendants it continued till 1810, when it was bought hv Guia- M n '.-‘-7, ,V 
Myu.n,, l Mi, r,and father of the present proprietor. II >va, part of Ihe jogir of Bailn 'iVii 1 ill 
180t>, when it was first assessed at Rs. 4 'jO. 

. 9 1 ’ given muEf by Sindhia to Gopal Bhal, whose heirs retained the half j,„ fin 

181 wh, a it was settled with the Kaehhwaha zumindars at U, l,;o0. It 1ms now passed to 
■ Has In the mdtiny one of the >ok a prominent part 

looting all the adjoining villages ; he died in jail. 1 1 ' 

92. M’lhamm, id-pur, known on the spot only by its older mime of Parsoli, is * 0 called after 

Muhamma ! b! ah, m whose tunc it was resettled bv bo:»c Brahman* from the mvghbouii. town 

\ ». Dan man Herr is the Cliandra-Sarnvar, a fine octagonal lank with a temple of Lachhn, m 

Imth constructed by Rdjd Nabar Sj.ih of Bharat-pur. Jama, U-, 1,001. ’ 

9:1 M ukunil-jiur, : : o called ftom the founder, a Mali rat ta. Subscciuomlv it wa i oceiinbd 

o y ^ “I 9 » • f n 0, l\ K * 7 ar ’ ,,alned Hulab I .a', Si-a. Bhoj.i, aud dawAbir, with win sc deem ndniUH 

it tontinut d till after the mutiny. Jama, Us ’ 


1,047. 


nov 

95 
The f 

96 il/u, 

Rs. 1,900, 

, lhe Jaimma, adjoining the 

1?.’^ r." V* K an . U " Hr 1 atsess, d in 18 

, a *.V5! c . r ? ia IK 43». l he 


zamindurs were Kirfirs, arc 
nabais. Jama, Ks 


9-1. Mukiiarai, is held mnnf by Muhant Rim llakhsh The old zt 
,v Dhuaarsand BairAgis. In 1868 it was divided into three 

* 0n t,u Bht rat- 1 nr r< ad, it heldmnif by the temple oi OmtQfl at Jay-ainlupura. 

niuac! 'Cis n B:iihinan id. m Kumbhir, named Baa. A police out post. 

r*cra*, bought by the Juts from the old Gujar hml Ja ,»v«it zamlndtira. Japm, 


city, derlyi h name from the local gover- 
1841. n»o Jimi t, which tarh s according to 
. , llllVor |, .V- .T’*" m,vr 43i. me descoudituli. oi Mit Hmn, S:.midh, the viiU , 
^ " L4t and MWho JAI, ■oiw of Shmikar L« 

^“dningb. ' ' NWl -“> other ■. ...»l Ihmh-v. l ,,..,. Kha.t!"^ 

> th. 8 'rit'^‘ ,A it , ™^ni’i'r “ 1 rrom Abd-uI-naM, the h-under of the mnsque in the c, i „ 

UM. ILTh* ffX lbe ^ *• JM11 ‘ w " : - • l '° 


iho wido 


tho 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathurd JPargana- —(continued). 





Population . 

Principal proprie¬ 



No. 


Name. 




Predominant 

Acreage. 




Flindus. 

Mu? al- 
m&ns. 

Total. 

tors. 

caste. 

99 

Nagara Bhdu ... 

44 

... 

44 

Baladeva Misr and 

Jat (Kun- 

252 







Bhagirath. 

tel). 

100 

» 

Bhunchha. 

227 

... 

227 

Jdt community... 

Jat (Kun- 

120 

101 

>• 

Chauthaiya, 

83 


83 

Jdt community... 

tel). 

Jat (Kun- 

272 

i02 

Nagara Jhinga ... 

407 

21 

428 

Jat community... 

tel). 

Jat (Kun- 

578 

103 

»» 

Gaju 

413 

4 

417 

Brahman commu¬ 

tel). 

Sanadk ... 

239 

104 

»> 

Ghaniya 

2G2 

4 

26G 

nity. 

Jat community... 

Jdt (Kun- 

92 








tel). 

105 


Kalan ... 

418 

... 

418 

Jat community... 

Jdt (Kun- 

231 

100 

»> 

Kanku ... 

144 

... 

144 

Jdt community... 

tel). 

Jdt (Kun- 

211 

107 

» 

Kdsi 

396 

1 

397 

Seth Ghansyam 

tel). 

G a ur n a 

920 







Das. 

(Kaclih- 

wdha). 


108 

ts 

Neta 

16.3 

... 

1G3 

Jat community... 

Jdt 

280 

109 

» 

S d m a n t 

96 

... 

96 

Brahman and Jat 

Jat (Kun- 

208 


Nuinit Patti. 




community. 

tel). 


Ofi, 100, 101. fraguras Bhau, Bh&nchka, Ghautkaiya .—See Nninu Patti. 


.r.:-,bv name ^uiarQsifhcli/part'oJ'sonli ^{'“b T HU "l? j ra( * p . ur> “ Kuntcl 

hamlet which he called alter hi. own uamc. Jama, ll: “o» *A hi!uba“hoo° B 

e ir Nagara Br4bnlan ’ after the «*• of If banders, who 


104, 105, 100. Ndgaras Ohanii/a, Kalan, and Kanlui- 8ce Nuiuu Patti. 

KachhivdUiia to Seth GI»»wy 4 i^Dd', l M , .o t o/ , Gur'salK«y > M.™* Jam" ,'u “*m'o 4. “° ld by 

108, Xagura Ntta \vti5 settled by J4ta from n*rhn<a u-; t h i 

tiuucc. Jama, IU. 32 5 , n*niola, with whoso descendants it still con- 


10!). Nagara Suiunvt, near Ldl-pur on the Am i p rt .,r.i ♦i,^ .. 
or T.iun, w.y hold inuuf by one of hi,’ kiosmon named M.jmr.v' The 

Jumn/Ur^ W ’ ,Wy lmV " ° Uiy flve and 


nf Tlnikur Churu-mani, 
settlement was subse- 
Biahmuns the other 15. 


iV,nnu l\iui conrir.ts of ll distinct niali&lM ,•*. \ v \-a c r . 

InIuIu, Saida au l Nadira jfciau, BUiirn-hlm Unaut iiaiva i. ^ uujp,Ir ^Bari, 
;vi ;. fmmcd l.y the »od rclncinii* «f ih. ur.Sft . n n!'?" v"”' K «" ku - X«w»e 

hlulu and Saida, by hiu three • •n • m> limn'd ; s.i . iira , -J .A. ,'V ' ^ l,u "' J»ngnli liiiii, 
111' Children of hi. fourth -ui. Kirrn : and M:„ mV, in,.., , , pi’ lvnl: '" 1111,1 Kauku.by 

"• »• A Balrfgf. Prlvii W . hold 70 fi a , 7 ",,<u.d IMurn pur. by 

! Vh - ilia Aruzl ShumiluL. The older ■■ L 1 ,1 , r !' .' !,M U "‘ l I when returned 

tt'iii.l* ,,f Broj.bhukhau. ^Uliudar- were Kn.i-. There is u smuJI 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pargana —(continued). 



Name. 

Population 


Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

ISO. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

110 

Nahrauli 

G85 

38 

723 

... 

Cham fir and 
Gaurua, 

705 

111 

Naugama 

5G3 

21 

584 

Baghcbi Bohra, 
mortgagee. 

Gaurua ... 

1,265 

112 

Nauguma Mahal, 

3 

••• 

3 

Harideva Das, 
Buiragi. 

Gaurua ... 

... 

113 

Nawada 

211 

... 

211 

Kalyan Lumber- 
dar. 

Gaurua ... 

G50 

114 

Nim-g£nw 

917 

21 

938 

Thakur communi¬ 
ty* 

Gaurua 

(Jasarat) 

2,159 

115 

Paitha 

1,614 

98 

1.712 

Brahman com¬ 
munity. 

Sanadh ... 

3,08) 


110. AaArWi on the Blmrat-pur road, was founded by J.sraj, KachhwdhS, and named 
after N&har, one ot his relatives. His descendants still retain one-third, while l>at:i L I . 
has been acquired by Bhftu and I’raup of Mat, and I'utti Saudi l, v Koval and others o- 'T.'inii 
Jnrna, Its. 1,079. To punish the people for the part they had token in pillaciog ut eh P 
station, their village was burnt down after tho mutinv, and for a time given to Seth I' t-l.Vn 
Lai. On a chabutara by the roadside is an ancient Mahadova, sculptured with a head in relief 

111. Xaydm ta -bid to derive its name from one Nig, a KaohhWiha, who came from 

Mahoh and ejected the Kalars: in which ease the original form of the name must have been 
o been mortgaged to Bagtachi, Bohra, and part sold t, Janaki Prasid of 
Sindh ia rhC ^ ama ’ {9 ' ’’ 4! ’ 18 enJoyed mUtt£ by Anaad LS1 and Madho Li I, Raid v a-, a gift from 


112. jWrfsw Mf.it was held muaf by Prahlad Das, Buiragi, and formed into a 

,P m «neei“d d i e t. tb ’u v ‘m n 11 'i ,! ' scl j2 c ' 1 " l lis - 35 witl > ,!ia chela, Ohbabihi Ibis, wh . .. ‘now 

r or twoMah d MM by i H , arTl ,“i l ' lUcr , h “ 3 mortgaged it to Kundan Lai, JBuniva, agent 
ior two Mahratta ladies, ^&pi Btu and Jaruumt Bar. * 

.a lihwiVs. the son of Snrang, and 
-V’ yooeame from -v. .man I took 40. > I iglmsoi . . i .-it. i ihef.u adj-rr-i , 
sion ’ ^ ija '^ Ur> {! ‘ 1 -lavtora, ilia dtsceudunte aro srill m purt pos.v»- 

" 1 the Chhtitd and Gobardhan road, G so cM! GaLUr Gosain Man dmv In- 
lJ r kMu ^ barak feiimpruduya, who built a small temple, still standing, .hi n . ID. J *u 7 . 

GobardhaD, (Jama, Ka. 3,1 GO), is hold muif by MIm-t Baht leva Lai and 
:,,Vi 1 * ,u t ru \ oi: whom the former ia accounted the mntl arm la u-o.iomcr and nstt • 

T ;.. J. V««i Pa * U ot Iudia T,,c zftmind.iia of old wore Klnirs . me n >w Brahmans and GGi t 
Tty mectVs\r ui - I V 1,; V °* f Ghatu,-bhuj is said to have boon royal by Auram/^b 

i d a imvo , h U ’ 19 now in ruins, was probabl v built on tho oi l 1 u i bilious, nslt conu>rh 
ltllm*biiVo nT' nn,4 . 8acrflriura » L ’ ach uf the iwo iattor Cells being ai -mourUal by 1V *,//„ 
is unrouied «,? ST!? " "the temple, of Akim* rcygn at lh mda 'a,,. r ht ™ 
oiliro [liiin nrifl tbl t0wcri P irll y demolished ; wind iem-!-■ mly ot brick and 

Mu* low Kroon I d. It eland* in the bidxtmh khtvu‘> ( H‘7 h. laO, which spreads i v 


masonry steps. The 
n *°* the Brihmnn 


^uhoofiias'an au'enV ! < ‘ uuct8l >‘‘'n <*t pond'.i wi-li hero u d th 

r,tmini‘*irrt Tl^r« tenUUlU ' 1 0,1 W t JJ t V-tl V ■ b-l V.., ll f I f<: '< O Wll C 11 . fC • m«o£ tU' 1 > 

\ir-v\i i ;Vihr L ■ i' M ,U - 1 i- mi yak uud «• *: US . and » '’uhi. i.) ir/.ir'whon 1 

U1 > twiated tree is known as the Atmfi i Hiiaumj; au»l , u :c j a a uuu ^ 
100 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pargana — (continued). 


No. 

Name. 

Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

Acreage. 


Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

caste. 

11G 

Pali (Bralimanan) 

195 

««« 

195 

Brahman com¬ 
munity. 

SauadU 

242 

117 

„ (Gaurua) 

*18 

... 

48 

Nathu Sinh, Kachh- 
wdlm 

Mali 

243 

118 

» (Dungara) ... 

149 

... 

149 

Jut community. 

Jat (Kun- 
tel ) 

196 

119 

„ Khcra 

483 

... 

4£1 

••• 

Jut (Kun- 
icl). 

660 

120 

„ Mahta 

413 

27 

440 

... 

Jdt (Kun- 
tel). 

628 

121 

Panna-pur 


*•? 

••• 

Mudho Lai Chau- 
be. 

Jat (Kun- 
tcl) 

398 

122 

i’aral 

583 

64 

047 

... 

San ad b 

1,SG t 

123 

Parson 

2,41 G 

29 

1 

2,445 

Raja Pritbi Sinh 
of Kishan-garh 

Ahivasi ... 

3,712 


ca^c I 'dievod to reach the whole way to Gobardhao, and to be the one that the people of Braj ‘went 
into' (paiiha) to sjive themselves from the wrath of Indra. On the road toGobardhan near Tar- 
soli i? the Moha-btm and in it a lingam called Mohesvar M ihadeva that is said.to be sunk 
u irai ic.iiBC depth in the around, and will never allow itself to be covered over. Se veral attempts 
have 1 •. cd made to build u temple over it; but whenever the roof began to be pat on, the walls 
were sure to fall in. This and several other of the sacred sites in the neighbourhood are marked 
by inscribed tablets set up lust century by an officer under Sindhin. 

J iG, 117. Pali, divided before the mutiny into twomabnl*, in one of which Brahmans from 
Barhota j in the other Gaurna JasflLvats arc zamindlra. The jama of each is Ita. 330. The 
date of Ainng l a!, the rebuilder of Delhi ami founder of the Tomar dynasty at that city, is 
73G A. D. Tlie occurrence of the name here is In accordance with the tradition that liis dominions 
extended as far south as Agra. 

118 and 120. Pdli . on the road to Sonlrh, is said to have been named in honour of Anang 
Pui of Delhi, by n Tliakur, three of whose descendants, Dungara, Loriru and Mahta, formed it 
Ininas 'o ui v separate rnaiul;-; Lor ha, which is uninhabited, has a jama of Us. 810 . Dun* nra 
h 420, and Mahta, Hs. 16'J ° r 


119. Vtili Khcra \\u^ founded by th<- ons of Jasrsj, Kachhwaluis from Mnlioli, who named 
it o.fLc-r tli Ir sovereign lord, Ao • Hal of Delhi It continued with theii descendant* till 
above 100 years ago, when Nug.iru ami Dalua sol i 174 blawas to Dhun Sinh, Gujar, and Kripa, 
«h \ The remaining 24 biswiu were u nuired by 1 .uj.ua in 181). Jama, Kh 47u. Here I found 
the curious liac< liuuftliau group, the compiini'in to Col. Stacy’* Silenus described ut page 163 


12 1. Pamm-pur, founded about the year 1725, by Patina, Khwaja, in the service of Suwei 
J. Sinh, who look 2 •<> big has from M.uhuia nnd as m my from Nthrauii ;j J Mtboli li was 
mule over to Tulin,Gujur, hi» to-ter father, who bestowed five biswus of it ..11 Btalunans. The 
VLe^cnt zamiudirM uie Chaubes, Gujara aud Blirftgis, Jama, Us 1 * 73 . It i uninhubiicd 


h :» Pdral t on the Cohaiu and Gobaidimn ion 1, was made into two inuhals in 1842; Bruh 

nmui, having 1^4, and Khattris 74 b'swas. damn, !(». 1,035, 

** -* Pa> . »,/.— Die uhaurd derivation of the name current on the spot, and gravelv enterc 
,li Hl,: u.cukmI records, is that Krishna, the Hurd day after he had slain l! c demon Kcsi m 
•me v I In-, iriemh here, who asked him wba, clay it was wheu the fight : ><,k placi and 1 
f to, ‘ l Vu t /v * day befnc ye-teiduy The true explanation j» rmggc ded by’a lan 

pemi, * HU the romaing of a kadumbkhandi «d joining it, which siilj bcais the immutilnted num 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pargan — (continued). 


No. 

Name. 

Population. 


Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


Hiudus. 

Mu8al - 
mans. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

124 

Phenchri 

335 

4 

339 

Zalim Sink and 
Ram Chand, 
Lumberdars. 

Jat (Kun- 
tel). 

693 

125 

Phoudar 

2,989 

81 

3,070 

J&t community. 

Jat (Kun-. 
tel). 

3,242 

126 

Pura 

452 

6 

458 

Jat community... 

Jat (Kun- 
til). 

1,240 

127 

Puma 

868 

23G 

1,104 

Jat community... 

Jat (Kun- 
tcl). 

508 

128 

Radha-kund ... 

2,255 

73 

2,328 

The Raja of Awa 
and temple of 
Rangji 

... 

2,778 


of rarasuram-kund : Par.-a being the ordinary abbreviation for Parasnrau, the transition is an 
easy one from Parsa-ganw, through Pareaun, to Parson. On the margin of the pond is a temple 
of some size dedicated to Ha ilia Mohau, built by Girwar D is, Bairugi, at a cost of some Rs. 2,0u0, 
opened last year on the feast of the Basaut Panchami. In the village is an older shrine with 
the title of Radha Raman, and on a small khera towards Mahroli are some massive s'abs of stone 
and sculptured fragments called Bftlbhadra. R&ja Prithi Sinh of Kishangarh, in a iditi : n to the 
rent-free estate,owns the zamindari also of nearly eighteen bis was, the greater part of which was 
purchased at auction in the year 1*44. Tne niu&fi grant wa> made to his ancestor, R iga Bardh 
Sinh, in 1788 A.D., by Madko Hao Sindhia, for the maintenance of a dole-house at Brinda ban, 
to which purpose the revenue U still devoted At the time of the grant the jama was only 
Rf. 1 , *J0 » which has been gradually increased to Rs. 7,010 The Alm&sis, who qow own only 
two bis was, represent themselves to be the descendants of Kishan Raiu, Dharm-jit, Jay Ram, 
and Fatih Ram, the sons of one Mali a Das who came from Sunrakh in the ninth century, in tlio 
reign of Raja Gangal of Amber. To their purohits, who were Vyas Brahmans, thov ma to a 
grant of one-fourth biawn, which their descendants still enjoy. The Ahivasis ar-found also 
in Ildthras and Mewat, and recognize as many a- . eventy-two gets or sub-division- among 
themselves. In Parson they are all engaged in the salt trade, a id leave the cultivu.ion of the 
land almost entirely to the women and children Hence the only crops! grown to tvnv extent 
are chand , hdjra, and jodr , which require little or no irrigation. There are twenty-s.ven 
masonry wells, and according to the census computation the village contains us many as 121 
brick-built, houses ; but this gives rather a false impression, being tlie number nut of separate 
houses, but of separate sots of rooms. The school has au attendance of forty-two bo vs of 
whom exactly half arc Ahivasis. 

124. I>hen chri, -—The present Pahchandra, Dhfcsnr, and Brahman zamir i< - acquired 
from the Kachhwuhns. Jamn, Rs. 1,093. Rdmohand, Brahman, is onlv a fictitious owner 
ou behalf of Baku Parvnti Prasad. 


125. P/ic>n.lar, on the Bharat-pur b rdcr, has a kadamb-khandi of 204 bigha«, with a 
pond, from the flowering lotuses in which tiio name Is supposed to bo deiived Tu-t nro 
u- many us uineuwn hamlets, name l a» follows: Ajit, Bhuchh•», DAriwiiu, Audiiuku, Blitiu, Gu* 
nn, Jarpa, J liukura, 811 Gbaud, Dalstiy, Gliaru, Gobi, Kh iru, Ilamhi l)d»U. Si 1 t in, l)! ;: i :a 
Ran. Dham CUhoti, and Khaua. There are eighteen luinherdirs, 01 whom one is a Gluube, 
all 1 k rest J.i . Tue old khera, which ia of coutidernble hoi ht aod 
inhabited ami on it slope are as m my a-; a dozen wells all in a lino only a few ton apart fi,*;u 
one another and all working. Water is here 32 Imn is bel »w the surfm i\ in n't he/ parts of 
ie vi 1 ogc not less than 40 r and under a stratum of and, »Gn ' halls in a . an a: dug. 
cnee ere are no wells at. all except those on the khera a/, i fr-.m the u tin '- hole of the 
laud round about i 8 irrigated. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pargana —'continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No 

Name. 

Hindiig 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

mT 

v.v« i 

Kaj-pur 

339 


339 

Tikam Sinh of 
Brindi-ban. 

Brahman ... 

1,598 

iso 

Hal ... 

3,302 

12 3 

3,425 

The Rija of Awa, 

T h a k u r, 
Kachhwaha. 

5,110 

131 

Rim Patti 

3,392 

185 

3,477 

Jit community... 

Jat (Kuntel) 


132 

Ram-pur „• 

898 

50 

940 

Jit community... 

Jit (Kuntel 
and Pahch- 

*784 

163 

ilaaut-par 

912 

14 

926 

Jit community... 

andra. 

Jat (Kuntel). 

1,296 


129. 


. , ;. vu damumi, aajoinms urmda-fian, wa9 first so called with reference tn 

the Uj-gbat, an old ford and reputed Uriha, by Bhagawin, a Sanadh from Kimar, who came 
and settled here. Before it had been known as Malhu Kheri, after a Kachhwaha named Malhi 
I art ot the village is still held by Gauruas and Brahmans, descendants of the old stock ft,.™ 
is a fine bauli of red sandstone constructed by Mulhar Rio Sindhia ; another made by Gon^ 
hu.> ; and two very large walled gardens, the one near the temple of Bhatrond lain 
rutikh Jj, the grandliiihei of Seth JLakhmi Chand, the other by Bdbd Kush41 < c th e • t >y 
Tue latter is tenanted hy BairigU and the village rental, Us. 836, is devoted to thcirslmort 
and the uiamtenauce of the garden. cir support 

130. Udl —The old Gaurua zamindars sold their estate to Kesavinand. Gosiin r,f * 
pie of Sringdr-hat at Brindi-bau, from whom it has been purchased by Raid Prltbi^ 

X'va. The principal resident in the town was the late Chaudhari Daulat Sinb, a descendant l?A? f 
old family. He was the only Honorary Magistrate in the district, a gentleman of ann^!^ 
integrity, and one held in high esteem by all his neighbours. Under the Mahratta Gov?r P nmIi> 
his ancestors are said to have enjoyed the chaud/iarayat of as many ns 307 villritres • but his i i 
cd estate had dwindled down almost to nothing, and consisted merely of the two small v i l! * 
of V.isoli and Filhore, in the CHUM a Bargumi, and some COO bighas of freehold 7n the own g ® 
of KM. Uk good services in the mutiny were acknowledged l.y a donation of R, 7 000 to which 
was originally added a grant of 43 villages ; but he only hold them for six month.' when th». 
were retimed, rhough hi. proprietary rights in R *1 passed some years ago into 'the hands of 
the Baja of Awa, ue continued to manage the estate in an ill-defined intcremdiatc oanadt.ho 
tween landlord ami tenant , an anomalous position which naturally , but most unfortunnteir 

gen. bred a feeling of jealousy which developed into the moot bitter animosity ile died in ik«T 
leaving five tons, of whom tbc eldest is named fatili Sinli. A younger brother Jne it^nb ?J 
liowevei thi only wo by tbc Chaudhari*. head wife, and he in eon iequei.ee advances a claim to 
be Ci lisiilered ln» faihcra representative. But there is no estate left (o fi-lit ..i,. , 

all been po.a.ha ■ d by Lain Syfun Suudar, In a garden outside the town mo three itfibatUUhS 
memory ot the liaudari’s ancestors, Malm Sinb, Copal Sinb and Devi Sinb Tlir inr.. l s 
fort was built hy the lastmanual. There arc two extensive tracts of woodland abounding, 
g o ie, the one 32t, tlie otlier 560 bighas in extent ; a halkabaiidi school: nnd three’'maM temfi" 
rlediealed respectively to Baludcra, Mohan Ji, and Kcsavn Dcva. Half wav beta non li !| C |* 
lie l is a deserti d 1 no called Baraa Kill ra. In 1J in much honour by ail the Ahfvisls of thenol^ 
b-nd- o.l. win 1 bring tin ir child,. 1, to it wll.lt their hair is to be col for flic lir dll 1 

are fr pm nta of a sculptured Mono doorway and a curious group of three seated f, „ ,i- « Cr0 

each with a child, a< her feet, in her lap, or in her arms. f * ma,c fi 8 ure3 

131 , lldm — See Mongolia. 

lyo. lid’ll pur dori. • from a sacred poml culled liani-lil It is nr.. a«J i s • . 

two nuibiibi, owned, the one by Kuntel, the other by Fiihchaudra, .Juts* Jama Re bsJ^ Wt0 

m. ,00.-1, Village in the di trlct on II,u real to hharat-pur niVon that 

arc. mi huao police at at ion and pnA-otllce. .Inina.. Its. 2,41m I lev is a ,0,-. Loi. , ' 

Horn I'us, 11 Huir»vi, who .8 still living. 11 dhariusulu built In \nr..,im lj;. 0-1..... , u f 

jl'bdndvva fomidi l by tho Ja, fcuulndfii- and |„,|„ a ,. ( ,|, n ' i. ' “ C “ ,pl, ' ot 

f. Hum matt*. Tho V ha- an n-uulane, -d a. a . s 1/ ^F.nucipal perron 

,U Xribut^ JSW 

u • • ‘ * - uilly -inl'ci on 1.1 jo road, juft*. "... . n, f . j. j,, • . ; lc \ • hara i 

Panfid, imfi on i.i«* t ppi.* i‘c a • It* of (lie road n 1 5 - t u w ., lin J. N ( j . / t>xtt ‘ n 8 l 'j c wa 

«*« « lain, iii.e .1 the ,eond-rv wiv-s ..r '•■ l.ilo ! idtvitH 4, rliT’ "‘V™ r . k 

" 1 III H'O vill,,..;e bill is all id,tab, III pil' u ., „ . f ,.' " '"'tsciit■ hajn a 

"■'•■••III »!i'd io hove’ll. ,d Ob'.o' , mile any. They "^mbliMW „ T ‘rtW, ^P ' 0 
at Muha-bao, and arc good apecimena of the aiy .. \ <Jr ulua 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathurd Pargana — (continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 

Predominant 


No. 

Name. 




Acre¬ 

Hindus. 

■ Musal- 
i mans. 

1 Total. 

tors. 

caste. 

age 

134 

Ratu . ... 

*61 


261 

Jat community... 

Jat (Kuutel), 

412 

135 

Kannchi 

69 

16 

75 

Brahman ... 

449 

13G 

Sadr Bazar 

6,684 

1,873 

7,567 



137 

Sahjua 

1,894 

123 

2,017 

Jat community... 

Brahman ... 


138 

Saida ... 

346 

»•* 

346 

Ditto 

Jdt(Knntcl), 


139 

Sakavaya 

972 

5 

977 

Kishan S a h a y 

Gaurua aud 

2,*4 87 

140 





Brahman, Lum- 
berdar. 

Chamar. 


Sakarwa 

1,108 

... 

1,108 

Temple of Rang 
Ji. 

Raja Jasavant 

Mali 

1699 

141 

Sakitra, 5 biswae, 

241 

.«* 

241 

Brahman and 

273 






Sinh, of Bliarat- 

Gaurua. 

142 

» 15 biswas, 

1,219 

32 

1,251 

pur. 

Gauruas 

Chamur ... 

771 

143 

Sakna 

3G2 

6 

368 

Maud Kishor, Ba- 

BrAhman ... 1 

605 

144 

Salim-pur 

696 

10 

606 

niya. 

Jat 

684 


P 3 ! -oo R ltU ^ f ° rmed int ° a 8eparato vilIa 3t b y Ratu, a Jat from Bachh-ganw. Jama, 


135. Jiaunehi , on the JamunA, was founded by Ilamtr, a Kachhwaha from Ra Of his two 
eons, Mi ram and Ganes, the former turned Muhammadan. Some of their descendants are still 
part proprietors,'while other part is held by Seth Roshan Lai and Murli and Tulsi Brahmai h 
of Aurangabad. The muufl estate has also been acquired by purchase from Go6uin Mat 1 U r4 
oath by Seth liosliaD Lai. 

137 Safijua.— See Sonkh. Jama, Rs, 1,600. 

133. Saida .—Sec Nainu-Patti. 


13 9. Saftardyo, founded by a Gaurua named Santokb, whoso descendants still own a email 

»«* r r i?i u ms i tu Br * hman *- Tll < Hs. 1,401. is an endowment of 

lu. ten i le oflavllm-kant at Bnoda-ban. Overlooking the Jamuua is an ojd mud tort. Sekar 
b ; m from which the village derives its name—Sakra being a title of Jmini-is one m thephic* < 
vmtea in the and extends over 340 Mghaa. A rnahdl of ll k bighas 6 bibWnsheld 

J? u , .J. Gubnrdhan Da -and Ganga D:is, Bairugisof Brlndi-tmn, was resumed iu 1863 and set¬ 
tled with their heirs at Ra. 68. 

MO. Saharwa, also dcrivcB Its name from Sakra. It was purchn^ed bv the Swam! from the 
old zammdars. who were Brdhmrms and Joadvats. Jama, Us. a,3r,4. 

... ** )• compri.e^ part of the town of Uobardhan, tn< tho most 

l, i prtM>o ' Mdnaai Ganga, the ChhattriH of Rdi'r. Han jit Smh mi i ! «:i ‘u I* \ i Sinh, tho 
tJ'Y'.v , r«i t o raple of ^hakrcisvar Mnhidova built by Suruj Mall, the b.mph ot Lakshmi 

2"*£*» “i'i 1 *?; I?* BWhi Krt.han and Svfmi NlrosCcbd Sui. Kfi D 

^-r,, "i n / 11 . * VUIr 1 ;ir , and many other small shrines nud monument* The old snmiud&ra 
market on Satunl iv U0W ^ of Bliarat-pur ia both imiufldar and jamindfcr, Thorn ig R 

M, a jliuri of 81 bfghas. Jama, IU, UW* 

Ahinf- an^uoxv iv ' ID ?] r of Bnlnder^. Tho zamindAn ’•< r: riy Brahmans and 

Atnra , are now B -uirnu . iiatnya,- n.d MalnkAmw. - : mu, I • '-'rtf*. 

rnwt?rfe r **? m .. Jit, an < 1 or nf PallmSl < The grMermirl 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pargana — ( continued ). 


No. 

Name. 

Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 

Predominant 

Acreage. 






Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

tors. 

caBte. 


145 

Satoha Askarpur, 

1,494 

24 

1,518 

Thakur com¬ 

G a u rua 

1,305 





munity. 

(Kachliwahii) 

146 

Sehan ... 

616 

17 

633 

Dani Rim 

Jat (Kuntel,) 

632 

147 

Sehi 

1,102 

14 

1,116 

Ahivasi com¬ 

Ahivasi ... 

1,592 


Sh&h-pnr Chaiu- 




munity. 


148 

277 

11 

283 

Lalji, Chaube 

Gaurua 

793 


pur. 






149 

Shdh-pur Jutan ... 

251 

7 

258 

Jat community, 

Jut 

250 

159 

Singa 

1,210 

82 

1,292 

Jat community, 

Jat (Kuntel,) 

1,214 

151 

Son 

1,256 

42 

1,298 

Jat community, 

Jat (Kuntel,) 

1,502 


Sonkh 


... 

... 

Jat community, 

Jat (Kuntel,) 

2,267 

162 

SonotU 

434 

3 

437 

Babu Harichand- 

Gaurua ... 

1,120 






ra and Randhir. 



145. S iloha is on the road to Gobardhan. For a description of the Sgntanu-kund see page 
27'. The- old z imimlir > were Kachhwihas, the descendants of Surang, the son of Jasraj, of 
:.hdi .’i they hi'vo now been partially superseded by Bmiyas imd Dhu surs There is a halka- 
.v. L school, and by Uic tank a bungalow occupied l»y a Patrol in the Customs Department. 
Two hamlets arc called Sadolaand Askar pur : the latter ha8 been purchased by Seth Haghunath 
Das. 

Sel-dii' also called Raghuuath-pur. on the Agra Canal, has a temple of BihariMi. 
Tins was sue of the villages given temporarily tft-r the mutiny to Chaudhari Daulat binh 
Jama, Rs. 1,150. 

i f7. Schi was acquired by the Ahivasis from the Kirurs. 


146-110 Shd/i-pur, on the Agra Canal, with a bridge and bungalow, was founded by one 
Hialunun, a Gaurua Kachhwahi from Sons* * and Chaln-pura *1 t a arate village bv 
< I. I'm nt ibe mime place ; this latter is i,o v deserted, s -me years ng,, tw.» nmha'l< were 
farmed, the one shah-pm Cmun pura, now owned by Chaubc zanjindn»’s \iih n jrnnanf R*‘ 1 <i78 
i):c otlwr So.il.-pur J»ta i, held by Pahchan Ira Juts, with n junct oi B<. 4 ;j 2 . 


*3'»- 8i"frh on the Sonkh road, is bo called after tho founder, as the village of Malhu offer 
tbs’ .f bis brother. In the mutiny the Jai: zamindars plundered the people oi Bhadar for which 
they ha 1 to pay Rs. 1,000 compensation. There arc seven hamlets. Jama, Rs. 2,700. 

161. Son, said to have bccu founded by a lUja of that name, lni» been acquired in part by 
June;,. Pn. ui, Baniva •>, K ya. Jama, It-,. 3,01 > As the khora, or arlifleial !.ill, oil which tho 
▼ ,1: ' ’• dumb’, hoi ,u' mid area, it i«. very probable that at some remote pi riod the 

b • ’ •' c-ir-idecubh imp..; timer, and (according to the traditi m) the capital of a Kfii'i 

“ *y 1" b > be conjectured li.c S».ns«, 3'j,mh, and Sonoth were ul •, part o- his tn-ritoW 
and named after him. J 


S' Tthh. v police station, a district 
mulct Act. ,\* A si 1850, and a ll.dkitbuinli 
i ui » :t on Mciiofty. .Vlc j age 879. 


posl-offlcP^ an establishment of town chnukidavs 
f\ market ufc Su'.ju-t on Thursday, 


J:r- ' , j* »divis.-u 


into 


oJ K 600 ; Shim&Ii, held by Gaurua 


two uuihuls: Janubi, held by Bcn«ali Kayarh , with i 

;,r: i! w a \ *««, »*«... by i^i. ... r U .a» 

hl, ‘ D,#ndUtC * ’ a 't l by BiuJIiin, y litre * uiel*. ii Utld on the full 
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Alphabetical List of Villagein the Mathura Pargana —(continued). 


No. 

Name. 

Population . 

Principaiproprie- 

tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


Hindus. 

Musal- 

ruuus. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

153 

Sons.a 

034 

34 

968 

Thfikur c 0 m - 
muuity. 

Gaurua ... 

1,145 

154 

Sunrnkh 

580 

... 

5S0 

too 

Brahman ... 

2,4*t» 

155 

Tarsi 

728 

21 

749 

Seth GobardhaD 
Das. 

Gaurua ... 

... 

15G 

Tasiha 

279 

136 

415 

Jat community. 

.J6t (Kunicl), 

5 ir 

157 

Tehra 

625 

7 

532 

Lodha commu¬ 
nity. 

Lodha 


158 

Tond 

165 

22 

187 

Kan hay and Pir 
Bakheh. 

Mewdti ... 

6ii 


158. Sonsa, on the Agra Canal, near the Soukh road hn« « n c , , 

built by the Muhratlaa, aod a temple of Mahadevn built bv’\T .n? b ! ;: . ha3 * an o11 l ' >rt 

After the mutiny the znmind&rs received some small rewards for l l ' \ '' ' l lh,,kar o£ Kambhir. 

Aliiva'is, who were cxpefledTome bv^okma/^a'hh* ftfi origi " n . 1 f Cttt 0< tlic 

Ham. a Gautom from Ral, and the present G ait mi ™ \ r \ ’ X,K . ‘W a ja tn,m Bathi, and Ru 
There is an old tort bnilt by one H P 1» Stoh Q oTHfiT are thair 

Sntohi 55 '. ™hi^ a KaohhwShi from 

TillZ’ wh whlch t thoy ***? 

“raanuSLiL! h“ !" c,a te hBld W«U «nd( ... o.moLto only »f “» 

*hout B U durfng\hckst^ow%la« gh A l r“ hUr 01 • Sm '' 11 0 ^ ch:1 '; la : l,!lv ‘' ;, ' rl ' I rout.,I 

Ganga, the b.uer nnn n i ' y Adjoining it is a pond ealhd balbhiuira-kund. i r lb u t 

SIS?(’.V ' whcicT AH n?*?*, h * ;1 th«t Krishna struck .In ;rr,w.,,l hi ‘ 

1601 tin i. r hit 1 , - l c ) val ' r 10 :l ri" ar. Tl.erc ia a little Umi.it .1 them ! „> U..U. 

8awa“ Jay S„h m t g it ‘“r.-”' “ br ' Ck \" r '‘ th ‘ Brtoli.h*. «, lc, • i a-.c ,b, ,, 

Slitim- 1ms nil tud.niincut «? welt aunk by a unlive <.l I.Vaatcr Samhit le ii. Tile 

village\nd some niioihi ,; ‘ , “ d - rhere ere no mail ol ... . .. 

iut the pood i« not of ^ ? ativoa . 8a ? thftt Til-ban is only tho grows 1j the or pond 

doubt that, the nuiii./a^ lt 2 lt 1 ID !' ,,! ' l . oas ' to h,r ,k distinutivo icituio, .m1 there can be uo 
Rite of the palnwrm** ii/ s „ 0I J* tbe t,:Ut! ot> Niiruy/iu Rhni, wlm intended thereby to U x 
f ro llahi Raiu eueounlered the deiutin Dh< mtk. f v i>ro page 66), 

15G. ro«fAo._8c,. 9l , nkh 


Thcve 

when 


Jama, 11s. 1,200. 

167. Teltra was fo»nri« 1 » . . 

: is a jiuni m . ifi t -* , t ca b l ,Arjun, a Lodha, from Amber, who named it after hia a 0n 
it was assessed at R a . Q j 5 Tiling© was held muni by lUiu Nerayan, Ohdube, till lbGdj 

158. Tond. — The z»m»n 1 - 

McwiitiB. There is a ;iG r i ,»?u « r - VVcre formerly Kolis and Jog is, • u0 now Jit , Banivr 1Q r „ 1 
mcla in Bliddou, J,lari of with a shrine ot Ksuva l a va, where the Kolis imld”2 
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PARQANA MATnjRA. 


Alphabetical List of Villages in the Maflurd Pargana—( concluded). 




Ji r pulation. 




No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

*69 

Tosh 

697 

36 

729 

The R&jd 0 f 
Awa, 

Jadon ... 

1,324 

1*0 

Uacha-gauw ... 

738 

16 

763 

Araar Lai, Joti¬ 
shi. 

Gaurua (Ka- 
chhwahd.) 

1,612 

i * 

Usphdr 

1,032 

1,206 

2,238 

Durga Prasad.,. 

Malakdna ... 

V* 

H% 

Dhak-pura ... 

... 

... 

... 

•*. 

Ml 

3,006 

m 

Tartora 

• •• 

... 

... 

Seth Roshon Lai, 

... 

492 


loC. Tosh, bought by Thdkur PiUmbar Siuh of Awa from 
the mutiny the people ranged themselves on the aide of the 
Daulat Sinh. Jama, tie. 1,450. 


the Kachhw&lm zamindars. In 
Government under Chaudhari 


,,: P* *ncha-gdnw was sold by the old Kachhwdhd zamindars to A mar Lai Jotishi who 
’* 1l! - ' •' ' hvr .- «>*• 1.9‘il The urod grove of Ktimud-baii where a mela is held 

Bh;: ::th railo-stono on the Sonkh r’oad? wlrfch n,n. 

>v e,« II and the village. Ite toll extent 13 -28-2 Mgbas, but it is mostly ftaril jungle with onlv in 
t .0 r. a mall thicket of kaAmb, /.dpri, paeendu, chho, kar a „d none of them 

i. .. .< v. ryla. ne growth. Adp. it is an extensive pond with a lutmlet of ten or twelve 
Jogu. A Held or two off i*a rfth in arched 

track .’fi 1 ...c irate way, and a small shrine of Mat a leva on a terrace in the centre The water 
ha - .atvly b. come so brackish that the trees— chiefly mango, jdmun, and libera—-ite all being 


JOi l :pUr near the Sonkh i, was sold by the old Tirokur zamindars to Isvnri Sinh, 
llaniia. . bo rtnld lb hiswii 01 ,■ 1 , l.irgu Braid, Bengali. Jama, Its. 2,804 In the mutiny 
: no t pr---' i:..oa 0 : the old proprietor made an attempt to eject their new ma ters A haika- 
Dandi school. 


1 OS. nhak-para, uninhabited, .10 called from the number of dhik trees. Jnmn, Rs. 76 o. 

• «*. T.r'.na, woil.et uninhabited village, founded by Pndam Shah, a Tarkar Tliikur 
fi 'in -cr.-c- tin- Gang- ; witose • i.isoendan* have sold it to Seth 11 Jmn Lii! Klmltri 
T.bmii Us . ;T. Ihooi'l vi'(ng« Kji'ir-i iraim/tuiKiy ad the regiment \1 ru^c-courso tui'l by 

r ii(f*bttd, a to arranged a number of sculptured utonc 
friigmeut*, some of them ornamented with the paHocij known llS the Buddhist railing. 

























PARCANA FARRAH. 

The following is a list of the 84 villages , constituting the Farvah Pargana , 
which were transferred in 1878, from the Agra to the Mathura district . I 
have not been able to prociu'e much information about them . 


No. 

Name, 

i 

G 

W 

? opulaii 

03 

a 

3 

a 

w 

p 

s 

» 

Total. 

1 

01 

871 

3,000 

3,371 

2 

Aonla-Snltdnpur 

319 

15 

334 

3 

Anangpura 

100 

126 

225 

4 

Kkrlanta 

243 


243 

5 

Birona 

514 


514 

6 

Balarai ... 

473 


473 

7 

Barari 

COO 

57 

057 

8 

Budharsd 

925 

17 

940 

9 

Bhai 

675 

400 

1,075 

10 

Beri 

2,118 

ICO 

2,278 

11 

Bisu 

437 

5 

442 

12 

Baroda Musharrafpur, 

940 

28 

9G8 

13 

Bhadaya 

837 

2 

839 

14 

Bhaderna 

916 

20 

935 

15 

Bikirpur 

291 


294 

16 

Binmoli 

578 


678 

17 

Be^nmpnr 

99 


99 

18 

Parkham 

653 

25 

678 

19 

PiparoU Mnrshidpur, 

395 


395 

20 

Pilua Sadikpur ,,, 

1,073 

60 

1,123 


Principal proprietors. 


Rasul-ud-din, &c. ... 

Bihari Lai 
Rum Hup 

Haiti and Natholi ... 
Natliu &c. 

Jawdhir and Balmu- 
Icuud. 

Durga Prasad 
Bak ieva Singh 
Durga Pmsdd 
Pandit Kashi Nath !!! 
Uttnm Kunvar 
Kalu 

Bi.sharnbhar Nath ... 
Dhunde ... 

GbdsiRSw 

Tota 

Kunvar Kanliay Singh. 
Ati Rdm 
Thiktir Prasad 
Kusbali ... 


1 *. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
7. 
9. 

10 . 


d 

bo 

a 

CJ 

N 

O 

< 

c5 

a 

3,21 1 

Us. 

4,300 

1,533 

860 

C75 

800 

352 

5i0 

636 i 

970 

641 j 

830 

9C9 

1,550 

1,183 

1,890 

1,488 

2,55 0 

1,899 

3,3 tO 

732 

1,000 

711 

1.180 

1.945 

1.711 

876 

930 

470 

700 

7 02 

1,220 

255 

350 

640 

1,040 

752 

>,110 

1,638 

2,740 


02. \\ titered by the Fatohpur canal distributary. A weekly market. 

Aonla-Sultdnpvr .— On the Agra Canal. An old masonry sarae. 

Amwgpura .— Founded by a Jut, who called it after his own name. 

Lkdanla. "Watered by the Fatih pur canal distributary. 

Hirona —A Gujar village. 

^ 1 'f ^ ui Agra and Mathura road. A weekly market. 

A kadamb-Khaiidi and jungle of 30 bfghaa, 

, ’ ^° h,lv,:alt 1 V n tho mutiny and given to Diwin Mnhemlin Singh, from whom it 

•*** 2 ; ****#£! a we 

given to Ui'vfio ranal ,,lstl ' iba ""' v • C ‘ mn " :aU ' 1 sf * er ,llu mul >«7 and 

n. Baroda. - 0„ tbe’.Zl. **"*“° n # * 81 

,h ° Pounded by one NIliflW J»<• 

1 " u '" ,ud one Ui klt trom owiilior nbout J.v> year. «g 0 . 

Ba !h _ \ f * h '" an T *" a S l> » whence the nntuc, for Briltinnn-jmtj. 

nndi school/ ““ * <» « T «* in *'« ®ou* of Much. 


13. 

15. 

16. 

18. 

A hulkgbaudi school 


102 
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PARGANA FARRAH. 




Population . 





No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

CO 

c 
e i 

a 

2 

03 

2 

S 

Total. 

Principal proprietors. 

Acreage. 

cf 

a 

c3 

21 

Tharauli 

568 


568 

Navala ... 


894 

Rs. 

1,200* 

22 

Jaflrnngar 

13l 

v t t 

131 

Indra 


174 

800 

23 

Jaroii 

611 

20 

631 

Dale Ram 


644 

920 

24 

Jalal ... 

104 

... 

>24 

Fran Kuiivar 


245 

500 

25 

Jamalpur ... 

4*3 

12 

4 95 

Tulsi Rain 


887 

1.451 

26 

Jliundawai 

3,738 

19 

3,762 

Bishambhar Nath 


2,492 

5,8 '0* 

27 

j Jhandipur 

046 

25 

671 

Sham Singh 


984 

1,220 

2S 

I J gipur, Great 

6b8 

6 

694 

Parsa 


666 

1,140 

22 

1 Jogipur, Little 


... 


Rrahlad ... 


113 

70 

30 

Churmura 

636 

... 

G3G 

Baklitawar Singh 


1,1 47 

950 

31 

Chandra Bhan 

465 

... 

4C6 

Ati Ram and Mughal 

424 

760 

32 

Charganw 

662 

25 

577 

JBg. 

Cliunni Lai 


1/123 

2 280 

33 

Hasanpur 

17 


17 

Nanhua ... 


113 

150 

34 

Daulatpur 

280 

2 

282 

Benda Bibi 


914 

1,9 >0 

35 

Ghana Tcja 

457 1 

5 

462 

Kebari ... 


456 

800 

36 

DhAnft Sharafldbad ... 

381 1 


384 

Bau Sail ay 


617 

939 

37 

Ghana Jivmi 

781 

150 

931 

Nand Kishor 


589 

800 

38 

Biuina Lai Chnnd ... 

483 

1 

483 

Laehhmau 


470 

860 

39 

Ghana Khema 

288 

... 

288 

Kehari ... 


667 

720^ 

40 

Ohui a Wairau 

... 



IsTGri 


430 

660 

41 

Puuri 

138 


*158 

Ram Lai... 


313 

C40 

42 

Pulw&ra... 

588 

1 

589 

Dina Ndth 


772 

860 

43 

I'ingri Shahjahdnpur, 

1,600 

34 

1.543 

Amir Ali Shah 


1,672 

2,930 

44 

Ruhimpnr 

246 

23 

-'71 

Raj6 of Awa 


368 

640 

45 I 

Ro.-u 

360 

2 

382 

Chaube Bihari Lai 


751 

710 

40 

ILie pur a Jat 

1,031 1 

25 

1,056 

Rue Rani 


590 

1,050 

1,500 

47 

Sarurpur 

969 

25 

993 

Ibrahim Khan 


834 


21. Tharauli .—Founded by one Tliini from Kfoimpar. A largo jungle of 208 big has. 

•J2. Jdfinngar .— Founded by one Jafir Beg, 125 years ago. 

23. Jm oli .—Founded by one Zordwar from Shah jnhun pur. 

25. Jamdlpur — A jungle of about lOObfglias. 

26. Jhundawai — A weekly market. Ilalkabaudi school. 

27. Jhandi pur. —On the Jamuna. 

-/' [/ipur LittU .—On the Agra and Mathurd road. 

30. Churn ura.~\ jungle of about 5<»0 hi gluts, 

3 . Chandra Bh4n.—Af ter the mutiny 14* biswas were confiscated and given to I)iwfo 
.Mahondn siuh, from whom they were purchased by IIuiaiu Beg, the father of the pri 
luiuberdur 

■ • * • Vh&na Sham-obad was ongimtily called, after its founder, Dhumt Gobiuda. Dh&na 
1:5 n ILmjj ui'.uie for ‘ an euclu:>ure/ 

4i - PW'.'-On the Agra aud Mathura road, i mb catol for 15 year, after tho mutiny. 

. Pin or *'><lf)ja/tdnpur.-A mela in honour e. p J;.khui'/a i held every Sunday in M6gb. 
A halkabandi BcliooJ. 

M R^hiupur .~<:onfheated iu the oiu'tny nu i confcrr ! upon K A Pritbi 3inh, 

4,, ‘ /Gtu.—H ere 4 bUvv.ts were conferred on the liujA after the mutiny. 
haiUbojjlu 2 W ? Jdt '~ 0a tbC Allti MftU '«rd road Weekly market o.u Thursduy. A 
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Papula tion. 




No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

m 

a 

a 

a 

« 

cn 

3 

s 

Total. 

Principal proprietors. 

Acreage. 

es 

a 

rj 

48 

Salimpur 

429 

12 

441 

Babn Bishambharnath, 

1,451 

Rs„ 

1.060 

49 

Sanora ... 

842 

80 

872 

Giridhari-ji, Gosdin... 

496 

2,020 

50 

Sirsa 

1,471 

100 

1,571 

Kehari 

1,468 

2,4 80 
l,i20 

51 

Sbahpur 

352 

... 

352 

Rabu Mahima Chandra, 

847 

62 

Shahzudpur Pauri ... 

675 

4 

679 

Kripa 

467 

830 

53 

Shallzadpur Gujar ... 

470 

12 

4S2 

Ibrahim Khan 

878 

1,280 

800 

54 

Fatiha 

300 


300 

Temple of Rang Ji 
Brinda-ban. 

49S 

55 

Farrah 

1,500 

1 407 

2.907 

... 

25 


66 

Kirarai 

421 

135 

556 

Abas Khan ... 

964 

1,710 

57 

Karanpur 

30 C 


1 30G 

Ahmad Raza Khan ... 

639 

750 

58 

Kurkenda ... 

662 

*25 

687 

Lachhman 

989 

1,500 

59 

Kawaila or Koila 

601 

15 

DIG 

Temple of Rang Ji, 
Bripda-ban. 

794 

1,140 

60 

Koh 

838 

15 

853 

Udhn 

793 

1,180 

61 

Katcriya 

523 


623 

Ancona 

d 97 

960 

62 

Kharet 

202 

*3 

205 

Dal Chand 

803 

510 

63 

G&ngnli 

383 

50 

433 

Baladeva Sinh 

1,083 

1,800 

f>4 

Qadiya Latifpur 

969 

3 

972 

Seth Ghausyam Das... 

2,556 

65 

Garhi Bhai 




Tota 

71 

110 

66 

Garhi Uiimbal 

300 

10 

310 

Gul ah 

219 

400 

67 

Gokulpura 

85 


85 

Thdkur Prasad 

311 

500 

68 

Lohdra 

451 


451 

Rdmchandra 

899 

1,200 

69 I 

Mai 

622 


622 

Jangi 

1,068 

1,650 

70 1 

Muin-ud-d inpur 

120 

*25 

145 1 

Murad Khan 

198 

280 


48 Salimpur , said to have been founded by one Sulaiman from Rosu. After th > ninth y 
It was confiscated, with the exception of 25 bighas, and conferred upon Ruo Joti Pra o i i’e. 
father of the present proprietor. 


49. Sanora, said to have been founded by one Devi from Sirsa. 

60. Sirsa.’■—Fouuded from Tartora. Weekly market. 

62. Shahzddpur Faur /.—Confiscated for 15 years after the mutiny. 

53. Shahtd'tpur Gujar,—A dhdk jungle of about 100 bighas. 

54. Fatiha. —On the Agra and Mathura road. 

55. Farrah. —Founded by Hamida Bcgaui, the mother of the Emperor Akbar. 

About the year 1555, during the exile of the Emperor Ilumayun the town way the 
scene of a battle between Sikandar Shah, fa nephew of Slier Shah) a-.,d Ib.atum Shall, in which 
the latter was defeated, though he had with him an army of * 70,000 horse and *J*»o persons, 
to whom he had given velvet tent9, banners, and kettle-drums Sikandar. whose force did 
not exceed 10,000 horse, offered peace upon condition of receiving the government of the 
Punjab, but on his overtures being rejee-led, ho joined in battle, and \ y his vji-i.iy Kcamc 
sovereign of ' le Tbrihim fled to Samblml. A iahsiii school 

girls. A camping ground for troops. 

62. Kkorct. —Founded by Bottle Sh&h, Fakir, of Aurangabad 

63. Gang-U .—An annual fair in honour of Koila Devi. 

64. Gaddy a hit if pur % —A jungle of about 800 hi has. x\ haikalut H -hook 

65. Garhi Bhai — Founded from Sarurpur. 

66. Garhi Founded from Talarotn. 

63, Lohdra .—Founded from Piparn, A small dhdk jungle. A mole to Iv.n.. j r of it. dicka 
Devi in Chait. 

09. Mdl —The original name Mark and, who still has a shrine in t he village, 
































mtST/fy 



No. 

Name* 

Population. 

Principal proprietors. 

Acreage. 

<3 

s 

03 

»“S 

xn 

a 

■a 

X 

s 

a 

(A 

s 

Hi 

H 

71 

72 

73 

74 
76 

76 

77 

78 
72 
80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

Makhdum 

Mirzapur Brahman ... 
Mirzapur Nagara ... 
Muatafab&d 

Milkpur 

Mahuan 

Mirpur 

Meghpur 

Nagara Abliua 

Nagara Deo Kislian... 
Mir-u!lah-pur 

Nagara liriday 

Ilatauli mi 

Jodhpur 

606 

333 

bl 

916 

&G3 

790 

47 

311 

787 

444 

I 23 
191 

406 

689 

9 

400 

16 

25 

15 

6 

20 

6 

*5 

C 

515 

338 

81 

1,316 

878 

816 

62 

317 

8 7 
449 
123 
196 

412 

589 

Utlam Runvar 

Sri Ram 

Narottam Sinh 

Kishori 

Tota 

Babu Bishambhar Nath, 
Meudu Kharv 

Gaya Prasad 

Jas Ram 

Maned Ram 

Rdmphal 

Munshi Nirottam 
Sinh. 

Bdbu Bishambhar 
Nath. 

Gopal 

1,048 

697 

351 

1,692 

622 

1,006 

831 

436 

340 

99 

25*i 

266 

415 

612 

Rs. 

740 

1,090 

400 

2,400 

1,200 

1,770 

1, 50 
760 
490 
200 
290 
360 

790 

1,000 


71. Ma/JiJum —Given after the mutiny to Diwun Mahendra Sinh. 

72. Mirzapur BrOhman.—Giroa by the Thdkurs of Beri to their Kherapat . 

73. Mirjppur Nagara .—Founded from Roll. 



77. Mirpur.—X mtla in honour of Jakhaiya held every Sunday in Mugh, 
82. A } arjan Hriday.— Founded from V 

ffatauU — Conferred after the mutiny v Ruo Joti Prasad. 


present pro- 





















IV.—PARGANA MA'T. 

The pargana of Mat is the most northern of the three on the east of the 
Jamuna, and is a long, narrow, straggling tract of country lying between the 
river and the Aligarh border. As it abounds in game of various kinds — black 
buck, wild boar, and water-fowl—it has considerable attractions for the sports¬ 
man ; but in every other point of view it is a singularly uninviting part of the 
district There are no large towns, no places of legendary or historical interest, 
no roads, no local trade or manufacture, and uo resident families of any distinc¬ 
tion. The soil also is generally poor, the water bad and, except quite at the 
north, there are fow groves of trees to relieve the dusty monotony of the land¬ 
scape. As if to enhance the physical disadvantages of tho locality by an artificial 
inconvenience, the tahsili has been fixed at the mean little village of M&tin the 
extreme south, on the very borders of tho Maha-ban pargana ; though the merest 
glance at tho map will show that Surir—a place with a larger population than 
Mat—is the natural centre of the division. Its recognition in that character 
would be an immense boon both to Government officials and to the agriculturist. 
The present arrangement dates from a time when the pargana was of very 
different extent, and Mat easily accessible from all parts of it. For, till I860, 
it included the whole of tho Raya sub-division to the south ; while in the north, 
Noh-jhil formed an entirely separate tahsili. This was more in accordance with 
the division of territory existing in tho reign of tho Emperor Akbar, when the 
whole of Mat proper came under Malui-bau, and Noh-jhil mado part of pargana 
Noli in tho Kol Sarkar. Immediately before the cession of 1801, the latter was 
the estate of General Perron ; while Mat, with Maha-ban, Sa’dab&d, and Sah-pau 
was held by General Duboigne. 

As now constituted, the pargana comprises 141 villagos, forming 153 separate 
estates. Of these, the great majority are bhaiyachari, and thus ii comes 
about that the richest resident landlords arc tho members of a Brahman family 
quite of the yeoman class, living at Chhuhiri, a hamlet of Mat'. They are by 
name Pola Ram and Parasimim, sons of R4dha, and Kalhan, son of Biil-kishor, 
and have jointly au assessable income of Ra. 0,2 f G a year, derived from lands 
in Mat, Bijauli, Hurnaul, Jaiswa, Jdwara, Nasithi and Samuuli. Thov have 
lately been at considerable expense in building a school in their native place. 
Three other men of substance, of much the same social position, are Lachhmau, 
Brahman, ot Bhadra-ban; Sorhu, Brahman, of Tenti-k&-grfnw, and Lala Ram, 
Bauiya, of J a warn. Of non-residents, Rao Abdullah Khan, of Salim-pur in 
Aligarh, a connection oi tho vS a d abaci family, Las c&tnicM about Khanwai an i 
Kar&hri, on which the annual Government demand i- about Rg, 2,000 ; tlu 
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Ea.ja of Mursdn enjoys a royalty of Rs. 1,0G1 from tho Dunetiya Circle; and 
Lalas Main Lul and Janaki Prasad own the two large villages of Arua and 
Bhadanwura. 


Alter the mutiny as many as eighteen villages ( eleven in whole and seven 
in part), belonging to the rebel leader Ultimo Bahadur of N&nak-pur, wore 
confiscated, and all the proprietory rights conferred on Seth Lakhmi Chand 
rent-free for the terra of his natural life. On his death, the grant was further 
extended to his son, Seth Ragbunath Das, on payment of the half jama ; but 
the muafi estate (being about Rs. 8,000 a year ), which alone lie retains in his 
own hands, it may bo presumed, will lapse entirely on the termination of the 
second life. The zamindari was transferred to his uncle, the late Seth Gobind 
Da<, O.S.I., and by him constituted part of the endowment of the temple of 
Dwitrakudhis at Mathura. The original proprietor was a member of a family 
that had always been in opposition to tho British Government, and died fnrht- 
ing against ns at Delhi. Their principal seat was at Kumona in Bulandshahr, 
where, in 1807, Dunde Khan, with his eldest son, Ran-mast Khan, who is said 
to have been possessed of perfectly marvellous and Herculean strength, held tho 
‘ort for three months, though the garrison consisted of a mere handful of men. 
After the surrender, a pension of Rs. 6,000 a year was settled upon Ran-mast 
Khan, which his widow enjoyed till her death, an event which took place a few 
years ago; but the father’s whole estate was declared forfeit and bestowed 
upor: War. IUU Ah Khdn of Chit&ri, a scion of the same stock. Umrao Bah&dur 
was the child by adoption of Dunde Khan’s second son, Nawab Asbraf Khiiu 
of N&nal ad, as above mentioned, was killed in the rebel army before 

Delhi. TV* him fell his youngest brother, Mnihar Ali Kbfin, who left a 
-on >y name Rahim Ali Khun, who is now either dead or at the Andamans • 
the sole surviving representative of the family being a son of Uin mo Bahit- 

dur’s—Amir Bah&dur—who was too young to he engaged in the rebellion 
"vith bis father. 


ilh total population of the pargana, according to the census of 1872, was 
loog.p •/ the predominant class to the south being Gaurua Thikurs ; while 
m tho north the agricultural community are almost exclusively Juts, mainly 
of the No Invar sub-division. The principal winter crops are jodr, bdjri, ma i ze 
and cotton, the latter occupying some 13,000 acres, while til, arfiar, and hemp 
arc also grown, but ordinarily in the same field with j»«r. In the hot Weather 
about 24,000 acres are under chana, 18,000 trader wheat, and 13,000 under 
barl. y. Though there are indigo factories at four places, vie., Lohi, Kardhri 
, "i and Ama ’ the fir8fc nnraed hw almost entirely suspended operations’ 
anti at the other three the plant used is mainly grown in villages across tho 
wr dorin the Aligarh dis trict; The most product™ lands are the alluvial 

* According to tho tiUi.ilic.lc’uUt^n. ^.eSa ~ 
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flats, which, in tho rains, form part of the river bed ; the high bank that 
bounds them is generally, bare and broken, and the soil fefther inland poor 

and sandy, where the only trees that thrive well are ni>n, fanis and babul. 
Connection with the opposite parganas of Kosi, Chhata, and Mathura, is 
maintained by,two bridges of boats (the one from Chhin-pabari by Noh-jhil to 
Sher-garh, the other from Ddngoli to Briuda-ban,) and as many L seven 
ferries, at Rae-pur, Fartdam-pur, Musmina, Surir, Ohiiwa, Iloli Guzar, and 
Mat. Scarcely any attempt has been made to provide for internal communi¬ 
cation. In the whole pargana there is not a single yard of. metalled road, 
except in the Mat bazar, where it has been constructed out of the Chauk uteri 
tax ; tl.io only bit of first-ala^ unmotulled road is tlio four miles from Noh-jhil 
to the Sher-garh bridge ; the remaining thoroughfares are for the most part 
narrow, winding cart tracks, sunk so much below the level of the adjoining 
fields that in the rains they assume the appearance of small rivers. In 1856, 
a strip of land was taken up of sufficient width for the construction of a good 
broad road to extend from the Brinda-ban bridge to the town of Noh-jhil, thus 
traversing all the southern half of the pargana. But little was done beyond 
marking it out; and as all tho lower part of it for some miles lies across the 
ravines, where it was annually cut away by tho rains, it was for at least six 
months in the year all but impassable ; the sum allowed for its maintenance, 
Rs. 5 a mile, being considered quite inadequate to carry out more than the 
most superficial repairs. However, before I left the ’ district, I was able to 
accomplish this most desirable work, and that without any additional grant 
for tho purpose, simply by concentrating the whole of each successive annual 
allotment on a particular part of tho road, instead of dribbling it out over tho 
entire length of 22 miles. Every year I built a culvert or two, or a bridge, 
burning the bricks and lime on the spot, employing local workmen and doing 
nothing by contract ; and the result, after four years, was a permanently good 
level road, over which it was quite possible to drive in an English buggy. My 
procedure, though undoubtedly beneficial in its results, was such an innova¬ 
tion on established routine, that if the work had boon noticed while still j a 
progress, it would probably have been stopt, as not having received do [tart- 
mental sanction ! The road connects three places of some importance in the 
pargana, m., Mur, Surfr aud Noh-jhil at tho one end with Sher-garh, which 
is a perfect terminus of roads, and at the other with Brindo- 1 n and Muthujhi • 
while a short branch from Mat would bring it in contact with tho station on 
the new line of railway at Raya, and another from Noh-/mI akh the market 
of Bnjana. 

Mauy ci the smaller tliorou (hf’ares here, as in other parts of the district 
aro rapidly bei^ig obliterated, and unless speedy measures ire taken for their 
preservation, very g* eat inconvonicnco must eventually result. The oeoupiuiU 
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of the fields through which they pass encroach upon them year by year, till at 
last, in the less frequented tracts, nothing is left but a mere ridge scarcely broad 
enough for a foot-path. When the traffic is too considerable to allow of this 
complete appropriation, the lane is narrowed till it barely admits the passage 
of a single cart ; a high bank is then raised on either side with earth always 
excavated from the roadway, which, thus, is sunk several feet below the level 
of the country and in the rains becomes a deep water-course. In the dry sea¬ 
son of the year it is rendered equally impassable by huge aqueducts carried 
across it at short intervals in order to convey water for irrigation purposes from 
a well on one side to lands forming part of the same farm that happen to lie 
on the other. A small sum is annually allotted for the maintenance of a cer-> 
tain number of village roads, and as I have practically demonstrated, this money 
might be much more advantageously expended than has hitherto been the 
custom, if it were used for the systematic prevention of encroachments and the 
construction of occasional syphon drains and culverts. 

As a rule, the bhaiy&chdri villages have a much more prosperous appearance 
than those which have passed into the hands of somo one wealthy proprietor. 
In the former case every shareholder plants the borders and waste corners of 
his fields with quick growing trees, such as the fards , or tamarisk, which ho 
fells from time to time as ho wants timber for his well or agricultural implements, 
or for roofing his house, but immediately supplies their place by new cuttings. 
Thus the village lands from a little distance often look picturesque and well- 
wooded, though possibly there may not be a single grove or orchard on them. 
In a zaraindari estate, on the other hand, the absentee landlord is represented on 
the spot only by an agent, whose sole duty it is to secure as largo a yearly 
return as possible for his employer. Every manorial right is strictly enforced, 
and trees are felled and sold in large quantities, and never replaced, either by the 
tenant, who is not allowed to cut a single stick, however urgent his requirements, 
and therefore has no object in planting, or by tho landlord, who oares nothing 
for the well-beiug of the village, which can be sold as soon as its productiveness 
is exhausted. It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to mention a single 
instance in the whole district of one of the new landlords doing anything what¬ 
ever for the permanent improvement of his estate. It never even occurs to 
them that their tenants have tho slightest claim upon their consideration. Hav* 
ing probably amassed their fortune by usury, they are willing to make advances 
at exorbitant rates of interest for any improvements tho cultivators may wish to 
curry out themselves ; but their ears are closed to any other applicatiqn. 

To prevent the possibility of any individual acquiring a fixed status, leases 
're never given hut for very short periods ; accumulation of arrears of rent 
i- encouraged for the three years that tho law allows, when immediate action 

tnkea for the recovery of thp lull amount increased by interest ; if any pay- 
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mcut lias been made in the interim, though the tenant intended it to be on 
account of rent, the landlord maintains that it is absorbed in the clearing off 
ot the advances ; no intimation is given to the patwari of the amount of these 
advances, nor, as a rule, is any payment made in his presence ; but after the 
lapse of some weeks, when the ignorant boor, who probably did not pay in 
cash, but through the intervention of a baniya, has forgotton what the amount 
was, the patwari is ordered to write a receipt for such and such a sum, aud 
this document is accepted by {he stolid clown without a question —ordinarily 
without even hearing it read—and is at once put away and either lost or 
eaten by white ants, while the counter-part remains as legal evidence against 
him. J_o inciease the confusion, the rent is collected not only without 
adequate witnesses or any written memorandum, but also at any odd time 
and by a variety of different persons, who are ignorant of each others' proceed¬ 
ings ; the agents are changed every six months or so, and ( as the patwari can 
orffy read Hindi) are by preference people who know only tho Persian 
character. Tho result is, that any adjustment of accounts is absolutely 
impossible ; the patwari, the agents,‘fcml tbc tenants, are all equally at fault, 
and the latter aro solely dependent on the mercy of the landlord, who, at a 
fortnight’s notice, can eject every single man on the estate. Thus, during a 
single month of the year 1873, more than a hundred suits were filed .against 
the people of one village for arrears contracted in 1S70. After die lapse 
of three years, the defendants—who are so iguorant that thoy cannot state 
the amount of their liability for the present season, but depend entirely upon 
the patwari and tho baniya—can only urge that they know they have paid in 
full, but (almost necessarily under tho circumstances) they have no oral wit¬ 
nesses to the fact, while the village account-books, which constitute tho docu¬ 
mentary evidence, are so imperfect as to form no basis for a judgment. At the 
same time, in the hope of producing the impression that an innocent man was 
being made tlio victim of a gigantic conspiracy, actions for fraud and corrup¬ 
tion were instituted against both agent and patwari, and other criminal pro¬ 
ceedings were taken against the villagers for potty infringements of manorial 
rights. Virtually, such pseudo-zamiuJars refuse to accept tho position of land¬ 
lords : they aro mere contractors for the collection of the Imperial revenue, and it 
seems imperative upon tho Government to recognize diem only in that inferior 
capacity, and itself to undertake all the responsibilities of the real landlord. 
(Since they have no influence for good, both policy and humanity demand that 
at least their power for evil should bo restricted within the narrowest possible 
limits. 

The most noticeable feature of the pargana is the extensive morass from 
which the town of Noh-jhil derives the latter part of it* name. Its dimensions 
vary very much at diflereni fioasous of the year aud according to tho hcavinc^ 
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of the rainfall, but it not unfrequently spreads over an area measuring six miles 
in length by one in breadth. It is ilio favourite haunt of large swarms of 
water-fowl, which arc caught at night in nets, into which they arc frightened 
hy torches and fires lit on the opposite bank. They ordinarily sell for about 
Its. 4-8 the hundred. The lands which have a chance of being left dry by the 
subsidence of the waters in time to be sown with hot-weather crops, bear the 
distinctive name of Lana , and are formed into separate estates, which it is a 
matter of no little difficulty to assess at their average value. When there is 
any harvest at all, it is exceptionally good ; but not unfrequently the land 
remains flooded till seed-time is over, and the only source of profit then left to 
the proprietor is the pasturage. The inundation, though primarily the result 
of the natural low level of the country, has been artificially increased by exca¬ 
vations made some centuries ago with the express object of laying the approaches 
to the Fort under water ; this being one of the special modes of rendering a 
stronghold impregnable laid down in Sanskrit treatises on the art of yro r . 
An outlet was provided by a winding channel, some five miles in length, called 
ilio XAU, which pas^d under Ei™z-pur and joined the Januma near 

Mangal-khoh ; but its moutb is now completely blocked for a long distance. 
The cost of re-opening it has been estimated at Rs. 2,093; an expenditure which 
would soon be recovered by the settled revenue of the reclaimed land. A 
simpler, but at the same time a less efficient, remedy might be found in tbo re¬ 
construction, of an embankment ascribed to Nawab Ashraf Khan, which formerly 
existed ncai the village of Musmina, and was kept in partial repair by the Jat 
zamindars of that place till 1860. In that year, the jl.il was entirely dry, and 
the dam being in consequence neglected, the next heavy flood washed it away. 
To provide an exit for the water seems, however, far preferable to blocking its 
entrance ; as the temporary submersion has a very beneficial eflect on the land 
and its total prevention might result in rendering a largo area absolutely 
uncultnrable. A well-devised scheme of drainage for this part of Iho country 
the transfer of the tahsili from Mdt to Surir, and tbo completion of the road 
boLween Nob-jbil and ilio Brinda-ban bridge, arc the three great requirements 
of tbo district which urgently demand a speedy settlement. 

though lor some years past it lias given a name to a pargana, is 
nothing but an exceptionally mean assemblage of mud hovels, without any bazar 
or even a single brick-built bouse. Though it stands immediately on the high 
hank of tbo Januma, it is separated from the actual bed of tfie stream by a mOo 
of deep sand, and the ferry which connects it with gakarfiya on the opposite 
side is therefore very little used. Four miles lower down tbo stream is iho 
1-nudu-ban bridge of boats ; the rood wind, loads to it skirting for some distance 
ho margin of an extensive moras, called the Moti-jl.xl, which, though never very 
ftom etiiucs attains a length of nearly two utiles. Tbo township (jama 
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Rr. 8,986} ia divided into two fchoks, Raja and M&la, and was till recently ov, tied 
entirely by Brahmans and Th&kurs, but sotno Muhammadans aro now in part 
possession as mortgagees/ The Ghaukid&ri Act is in force, but yields an income 
of only Rs. 52 a month, which leaves a very small balance for local improve¬ 
ments. The school is merely of the primary class, and not so well attended as 
the one in the adjoining hamlet of Chhahiri. There is an old mud fort, and 
.within its enclosure stand the tahsili and police-station, the only substantial 
buildings in the place. Though there is no grove of trees to justify the title, it 
is still designated as one of the Upabans, and is a station in tho Ban-jatra ; the 
name being derived from £ the milk-pails * ( nidt ) here upset by Krishna in his 
childish sports. At Chhahiri, a little higher up the stream, is the sacred wood 
of Bluindir-ban, a dense thicket of her, hins 9 and other low prickly shrubs, with 
a small modern temple, rest-house and well in an open space in tho centre. 
Just outside is an ancient fig-tree ( bat) which Krishna and his playmates 
Balaram and Sridama are said to have made their goal when they ran races 
against each other (see page 56 ). A large meld, chiefly attended by Bengalis, 
is held here, Chait badi 9, and is called tho Gwal-mandala. The temple iu tln 3 
grove is dedicated to Bih&ri; that under the Bhaudir-bat, to Sridama. In the 
village are three other small shrines in* honour of Rudba Mohan, Gopal, and 
Mahdclova. Two mosques have also been recently built by the Muhammadans. 
In the mutiny the only act of violence committed was the seizure of six grain- 
boats passing down tho river, for which the zamindars were subsequently 
fined. 

BAjana, about five ?niles north-east of Nob-jMl, has from time immemorial 
been occupied by Juts. Many years ago, tho three leading men divided it into 
as many estates, called after their own names, Sultan Patti, Dilu Patti, and Siu 
Patti. These are now to all intents and purposes distinct villages, each with 
several subordinate hamlets, where most of tho landed proprietors reside, while 
the old hazur still remains as a common centre, but i- mainly occupied by 
tradespeople. Iu it are the sar&e, police-station, built in 1869, and halkabandi 
school. Here, too, every Saturday, a large market is held ; all the dealers 
who attend it having to pay an octroi tax at graduated rates, according io 
the commodities which they have for sale. Those duties aro farmed out io a 
contractor, who in 1865, the year when tho last revision of settlement took place, 
paid for the privilege Rs. 640, a sum which has now been increased to 
Rs. 429. This income certainly it not very largo, but us tho market is a popu¬ 
lar one, it might, bo's nnd a doubt, bo greatly increased, it only the headmen 
would recognize the obligation, under which they lie, of occasion;.1I N devoting 
part of the proceed* to local improve incuts. Up to the present time they Ujvo 
done nothing : the imuk.u is held in the raamsiivot. winch is so densoix crowd¬ 
ed from one end to the other that all through traffic is obstructed ; the same is 
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too small to accommodate one-half the number of visitors, and there is no separate 
yard in which to stall horses and cattle ; the clouds of dust that rise from the 
tmmetalled roadway make it painful to see and breathe, and w r ould seriously 
damage any goods of better quality that might be brought; and, in addition to 
all this, an open space at the end of the street, where the crowd is the very 
thickest, has been selected as a convenient spot for depositing all the sweepings 
of the town till they are carted away as manure for the fields. Even the two 
substantial masonry wells, which there are in the bazar, have not been con¬ 
structed by the market trustees, but are the gift of one of the resident shop¬ 
keepers. 

Another market is held on Thursday, but exclusively for the sale of cattle. 
A considerable .amount of business is transacted, though the animals offered 
for sale arc generally inferior in quality to those brought to the Kosi market 
on the opposite side of the river. Bajana has also been one of the depots for 
Government stallions since 185(1, when the establishment was transferred hero 
from the adjoining village of Sbankar-garhi, The horses are four in number 
one Arab, one Turkish, and two country-bred. They are made over to the care 
of the zamindurs, who are paid Us. 8 a month for each horse and further 
receive a fee of Re. 1 for every mare that is brought to be covered. The groom 
on each such occasion expects a gratuity of four anas, which may or may not bo 
supplemented by a fixed salary from the zamindars. An inspection is held 
on the spot once a year in the cold weather, by the Stud Committee, when some 
60 or 70 colts are generally brought up for view, the limit of age being from 
nine montta to three years. Some are summarily rejected, others bought up at 
once, and the rest returned for further inspection within the limit of above 
specified. In the hot weather the colts are sent with the brood-mares to bo 
inspected by the cpmmittee at Aligarh. 


Tbo two patlis of Sultan and Dilu are watered by a short branch of the 
Ganges Canal, which enters the district at the village of Ahmad-pur, and passes 
aho through Shaukar-garhi. in Siu Patti the proprietary shares arc not 
reckoned by biswas but by wells, which, whether really so or not, are put 
at 36 in number. The jama is Rs. 8,400, and the quota of each * well ’ j 8 
R -. DC, making a total of Rs. 3,456 ; tho surplus of Rs. 56 going to the 
lumberdfira. Similarly, in Mat, the reckoning is by ploughs and bulls ; u 
plough being a share and ahull half a share. Dilu Patti has two hamlets, 
Mnrliya Juwuhir and Murliyu Bndiim; Sultan Patti fivo, vis., Naya-bas, Diil- 
garhi, Prahldd-garhi ( of which one l.iswa was sold 18 years ago to an Athwa- 
fi.va), Ajuot ami Idal-garhi; and Sin Patti three, via., Jareliya, Malm-nim-garhi, 
ami Bimugarhi. At the time of the mutiny Umrno Bahadur was proprietor of 
-bii a- .a Dilu Patti, wus moi tgng*. o ol l(i bisw as m Thok Rc/uun and farmed 


as much of fliok Ilira, 
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bis was were conferred on Seth Lakhmi Chand, the other parcels of land have 
reverted to their original owners. Half of Thok Kamala was also declared 
forfeit, but eventually returned on payment of a fine ; the zaminddrs having 
joined in the assault on the Fort of Moh-jhil. One of the number, Khiiba, 
who had been specially forward in attempting thelifeoftlieTahsildar, Sukhvasi 
L-.il, died in jail before sentence. The Arazi Kasht Sultan Patti and Arazi 
Dilu Patti are lands recovered from the jbil and separately assessed—the on© 
at Rs. 90, the other at Rs. 152. 

Non-ram is a decayed town, 30 miles from Mathura, which, up to the year 
1860, was the head of a separate tahsili now Incorporated with Mat. The 
original proprietors were Chauhan Tbakurs, who were expelled in the thirteenth 
century by some Jats from Narwari near Tappal, and others from Jartuli near 
Khair, in tho Aligarh District, who afterwards acquired the name of Noli war, 
and at the present time are further distinguished by the title of Chaudhari, 
They brought with them as purohits some Gaur Brahmans of the Phatak clan, 
who received various grauts of land, and at the last settlement their descend¬ 
ants owned 15 bis was of the township, the remaining five being held by Muham¬ 
madan Shaikhs. In the seventeenth century some Bihichis were stationed here 
by tho emperor, for the expross purpose of overawing the Jats; but their occu¬ 
pation did not last above 80 years. On tho 4th of June, 1857, the Nohwar Jats 
ol tho place with their kinsmen from the neighbouring villages of Musmina aud 
Parsoli, attacked the fort and plundered all the inhabitants except the Brah¬ 
mans, with whom, as above shown, they had an hereditary connection. The 
lumberdar, Ghaus Muhammad, was killed, and all the Government officials fled 
to tho village of Thera by Surir, where the Malakdua zaminddrs gave them 
shelter, and in acknowledgment of their loyalty subsequently received a dona¬ 
tion of Rs 151 aud a remission of Rs. 100 on tho yearly jama, which still con¬ 
tinues. The estate is now held as follows : 12 J biswasby tho Brahmans, 3$ by 
Shaikhs, and 4£ biswas of alluvial land by tho Seths. This latter share had 
been purchased at auction by Umr&o Bahadur’s father, and was confiscated wit]i 
;he rest of his property. Two outlying suburbs are called respectively Toli 
Shaikh&n and Toli Khadim-i-Jarguh. The Fort, of which incidental mention 
has been already made, is of great extent, covering 31 l.o has of land. It was 
rebuilt about the year 1710 by Tlmkur Devi f5inh, an officer in the sorvieo of 
the B karat-pur Raj&, It is now all in ruins, but its crumbling bastions* coiUn 
niand a fine view of tho extensive lake that spreads tor miles beneath it. 
Within its enclosure is tho old tahsili, built in I82b\ now converted into a 
police-siatien, and a lofty tower erected in 1830 for the purposes of the Trigo¬ 
nometrical Survey : ascent is impossible, as tho ladder hi ill • lower story was des¬ 
troyed in the mutiny and has not been replaced. 
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Outside the town is a Muhammadan makbara, or tomb, called the dargah 
of Makhdum Sahib Slmh Hasan Gliori, traditionally ascribed to a Dor R&ja 
of Kol who flourished some 300 years ago. This is not in itself impro¬ 
bable, for about that time all tho Aligarh Dors became converts to Islam* 
The buildings are now. in a dilapidated condition, but include a covered 
colonnade of 20 pillars which has been constructed out of the wreck of a 
Hindu or Buddhist temple. Each shaft a single piece of stone 5£ feet 
long, and is surmounted by a capital, which adds an additional foot to the 
height. The latter are sculptured with grotesques, of which the one most 
frequently repeated represents a squat four-armed monster, who, with his feet 
and one pair of hands raised above his head, supports, as it were, the weight of 
t) ^ architiave. iho shafts, though almost absolutely plain, are characteristic 
specimens of aueccentricity of Hindu architecture. ( See page 254;. Several 
other columus have been built up into the roof ; one carved in low relief with 
several groups of figures, parted from one another by bands of the pattern 
known as the ( Buddhist railing,’ has been taken out and transported to Math¬ 
ura. The statues which adorned the temple have probably been buried under 
ground ; hut no excavations can be made, as the placo is used for Muhammadan 
interments. Tho saint’s ms or mela is held on the 14th of Ramazan, and his 
tomb is Aided b; some of the people of the neighbourhood every Thursday 
evening. There was au endowment of 300 bighas of land and a yearly pension 
of Rs. 100, but the latter ceased on the death of Makhdum Bakhsh, the repre¬ 
sentative of tho original grantee, and the laud was settled at half jama ( Rs. 80 ) 
m 1837. In the bazar are a small mosque and two temples built by tho 
Jlahrattas. The proximity of the jhU renders tho town feverish and unhealthy 
and the establishment of a branch dispensary would be a great loon to tho 
inhabitants. 


Si'RfR. by ils position tho natural centre of the pargana, is a small town 
on the high road half-way between Mat and Noh-jhll. It is about a mile from 
the left bank of the Jamuna whore is a ferry to Bahta on the opposite side, 
it is said to have been called at one time Sugrfv-khera, after tho name of one of 
the different founders; this appellation is now quite obsolete, but it oxplains 
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iho origin of the won 1 Surir, which is thus seen to be a contraction for 
Simriv-ra. Tho oh-bst occupants wero Kalfirs (the local name, as it would 
seem for any aborginal tribe) who wero expelled by Dhakaras, and these again 
by Rftja Jitp&l, a t Aes Tliakur. His posterity still constitute a large part of 
the population, btf have been gradually supplanted in much of the proprietary 
estate by Saniyas and Bairagis. The township (jama Rs. 9,619 ) is divided 
into two thoks, caied Bija and Kalan, and there are 11 subordinate hamlets. 
Three small tempos are dedicated respectively to Mahadeva, Lakshmi Naravan, 
and Baladeva. Tere is a police station, a primary school, and a weekly market 
bold on Monday. At the time of tho mutiny, Lachhman, tho lumberdar, with 
11 others, was arreted on the charge of being concerned in the disturbances 
that took plcn.e at Je neighbouring village of Bhadanwfira, in which the zamin- 
di\u Xu-ar Dildftr Ali Khan, was murdered, his wife violated, and a largo 
mansio 1 fbat h 0 was fben building totally destroyed. He was considerably in 
thr debt of his banker, Nand Ram of Raya, who, when the estate was put up 
to auction, bought it in, and has boon succeeded as proprietor by his nephew 
J&naki Prasad. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mai Pargana . 




Population. 

Principal pro¬ 
prietors. 

%o. 

Name* 

. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

man. 

Total. 

1 

Abbai-pura 

137 

... 

137 

Seth Raghunath 
Das. 

2 

Ahmad-pur 

694 1 

Mt 

G94 

Tiwdri Brahmans, 

3 

Akbar-pur 

1,025 

7 

1,032 

Brahman commu¬ 
nity. 

4 

Am&n-ullah-pur, 

741 

23 

7G4 

Thakur commu¬ 
nity. 

5 

Arua ... 

3,3G9 

92 

3,461 

Malii Lal..Baniya, 
and others. 

C 

A?af-abdd 

34 C 


34G 


7 

Avru-khcra 

298 

... 

298 

Jut community ... 

8 

Badan-pur «. 

624 

30 

560 

Noju Khan 


Predominant 
j. caste. 

Acreage. 

Bruhman ... 

490 

Ditto 

638 

Ditto 

1,240 

Baurua ... 

973 

kt 

i 

4,708 


Brahman 

303 

J&L 

329 

Brahman and 

1,068 

Gaurua. 


1. Abhai pura, originally founded by Abbai Siub, a Jtit from Kauluna. Some 50 year* ago 
Da- proprietor was a Brahman by name Serhu, who sold ]5 biswas to Balarura, Jat ; and in 1854 
the remaining five biswas were bought by Nawdb Asbrai Khan, and at the time of the mutiny 
v. cro held by his r mn, Urnrau Bahudnr, the whole of whose* estate* was confiscated and conferred 
on Seth Lftkhmi Cliuud, whoBe son Rogbunuth Dds now holds it at half jama. The other 15 bia- 
was have been recovered by the Brdhumns. 

2. AhntaH-pvr has 201 bJghas irrigated by the Aligarh branch of the Ganges Canal. A 

kalkabundi school. & 

n - Ahbar-pur t on the Mdt and Surir road, was by Raja Suraj Mall re named Tenti-ka-gdow 
1:1 t( * 11 ' '>* the '‘-"-‘1 Pl-nt, the fruit ol ’ Inch is called Tenti), and it is by this latter 

numc tuat it is still most commonly 1 mown in the neighbourhood. The old zamindnrs were Mala- 
f.mu ,, but now are Brahman-, descended from one Sikham. A hamlet ia called Nagara Uariya. 

•! Aman-ullah-pur , also called Mahmud-garhi, after the name of the founder, a native of Lohl 
v-b.ich • aifj'dn ;. Th< re are two annual melds held, the one on Bhddon eudi 8. ihc oLhor nn Chnit 
badi J, in honour of Bdbare Babd, a local saint. 1 


C Arua , bet voer. Mdt aud Raya, includes the degerted village site of Bindrauli. It was re- 
founded by a Jut mimed L.» jay-puii, whoe ■ descendants, some 25 years ago, partly ©oldand partly 
rnojtg i s re i tlt*:ir c- tut. At present tlie largest proprietors are AIq hi Lai, Bauiya, of hdya who 
;ia'- ab -.-c lU^bibWas, and Bakinm i-.\ , the Pujdri of the temple of Ldrli Ji by the Man Sarovar 
v uoim:- jv '1 wo inorket u.y and F»dday; and two indigo factories, belonging, the one* to 

Jn the n uiiny, Udl a, one of 

thc&unlndArt, wag put todoath by thezamin next village, Jdwara; whereupon his friends 

1,1 Arna and Ayr a* km ia r - v mbleil a large lura for an attack upon Jdwara, and in the engage- 
iiu ni many b.\e« were lost on bath nidi For this and other acts of depredation Arua was 
bu d 10 , 000 . (»n tin '-Huge i>j' or is tlio lube of Man Snrovur. There arc 12 subordinate 
liaiultiS the largest being called Uiirwa, where is u halkabondi achuol. 


o A\af dbiU was founded lVum Khaim, of which it was formerly a hamlet. Here is a 
block kuukar quarry. 

V. -1.' . a.-ri.aftt-r Owjt |r, : . (Ir.U'Tt, I. vt re-pcepl.:,! fomo TO jenre «go from KauUna. 
“ n,u "• ul •' j "*« MOj.ic jn.ucd in the attack on the Noh-jliil Tuheil, uud were flue, I Kt. Isa. 


V ' r , 1,y bl:for ' il»«““" 1 '*y.y'u-. purelnwcd from the old Gaurua zamindira f,>, 

'•>. K, ‘ k ' 1,1 Of I a.iitrl.ahi.,1, «l„. tl, e : ur bu,„:c,, Imd ins ertute duaia a td tu au 

: '*• ;: ' ">■ 0,1 111 ■ hu '••* tort* ia u dahar of I* tpghw, and now tl» # 

a iaig u mango orchard. ° w 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mat Pargana —(continued). 





Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors 

Predoroinapt 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 


llindus. 

Musal- 

rnans. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

9 

Badauth 

CO • 

469 

... 

469 

Jat community ... 

Jat ... 

822 

10 

Bdghai 

sot 

4S7 

21 

503 

Jat community ... 

Jdt 

649 

11 

Bdgharra 

4.4 

190 

... 

196 

Athwaraya Brah¬ 
mans. * 

Jat 

647 

12 

B&hdin 

«»• 

132 

... 

132 

Brahman h, Juts 
and Baniyas. 

Jat 

121 

13 ! 

Bftijtuu th-pur 

... 

113 

135 

243 

Brahmaus 

Malakdna, 1 

383 


Bdjana made up of 

Dllu Paf 

ti, Siu 

Patti, an 

d Sultdn Patti. 

... | 

... 

14 

Baku 

... 

403 

6 

409 

Jut community ... 

Jat ... 

263 

15 

Baland-pur 

tot 

363 

... 

363 

Lachhman.Thakur, 

Brahman... 

313 

10 

Bali-pur 

••• 

101 

1 

102 

Jdt community... 

Brahman ... 

134 

17 

Barauth 

tf0 

2,212 

140 

*2.35 2 

Seth Raghunuth 
Da s. 

Jut ... * 

844 


9. Buduulhy one of the 40 Bnjann villages, has 200 bighas watered by v. ioiaarh branch 
of the Ganges Canal. 

10. Dtijhui . founded by Man-Sukb, a Jat from KauUna, is also called Kateliya, There 
arc 49 bighas of jhil. 

11. Bdgharra.— One of the 111 Jat villages. The old villago site, now deserted, is e .lie; 
Shcr-ka-khura. The Athwarayas purchased from the Jata about- 25 years ago. 

12. BdhJiu .—There is a market on Sunday held ou the border of Nagara ilurmiyun. A 
malikaua is paid to the K/tjii of Mursan. 

13. Baikunth-pur, -Founded 300 years ago by Surkhru, aialakiina, by whose name it is 
still most popularly known, llis descendants first piortgaged and tlicu sold to Serhu and Ajay 
Riitn, Brdlnnans. 

Bujana.- See page 413. 

14. BalJd in called after tho founder, n grandson of Ram Nar&yau. The people live 
mostly at Kagaru Sli&uu 


ir», IfalQn<l-p*r . — Fouuded 1:00 years ago by Balavant, .Tm, ,mi Mukund, Ja-' from 
Hnrnaul. Now l.uchhiuan, Thftkur, of Kar&hri, lms 17$ bhw. a ud Ltuihhniaii, Uohrn of 
Blmdrsban 2*. 


Hi Bali-pur. — Founded 125 years ago, by Balia, rom Bujuna. 

IV. Barauih, near the Januina, 01 . 0 . of the V: Jdi village. Tnok Kida 1.790 bi^hn^ wm 
gold tor arrears to Nawai, A hraf Khun of Xiu-k-pur, ami, aftm Tug to hi* sou I mri- 
Balm lar, w8H confiscated and, with the ten of hit estate, tout >wed rent-fri;* for lit\ ou Suth 
I.aklimi (.hand lu the i-mimy tin* /ai’.uulars joined will* of Suhtg-j t’ i 11 plmn1 11 in- 

tho P«tw4d LUJtj ; tu- broUior, Uiri Lil the paiwirl ■ f 1*41 

0,e hMOlcSS. A halkabauUi ccUi'< i ^ ' u< - 


106 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Aidl Pargana —( continued^. 




Population . 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 



»«l. 1 

Nome. 

Hindfis. 

M u sal- 
mans. 

Total. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

16 

Basaun ... 

86 

I 

86 

Jat. community .. 

Jat 


19 

Bcgam-pur ... 

96 

... 

66 

Swdmi RangAchiirya 

Brahman ... 

287 

20 

'Bera 

855 

25 

880 

Tbakur community, 

Brdhraan and 
Jat. 

1,111 

21 

B had an war u 

1,488 

102 

1,590 

Jnuaki Prasad of 

Gaurua(Jats) 

2,741 

22 

Bhsdra-ban 

751 

1 

752 

Hay a. 

Brahman ... 

1,680 

23 

Blmlai 

1,291 

75 

1,366 

Brahmans, Baniyas, 
and Muhammadan?. 

Thakur 

1,935 

24 

Bbartiya-ka 

275 

5 

280 

Jut community ... 

Jat 

508 


The Jat zamindars were fined Eg. 96 for 


18. Batumi is included with Daulat-pur. 
attacking the Fort at Noh-jhil in the mutiny. 

t J Begam-pur, opposite Brinda-ban, is so called from the Bcgam of the Emneror Jahan- 
? lr * * r 1 5 rom l ^ e Brahtnan zamind&rs *» Zuhur Ali, for Ky. 421. who in i'4*> sold F 
for I.= <j‘)u tu Sbaik Jivau, of whom Swatni B«ugacb£rya purchased it for Ks. l*ooo, * 

20. Peru, 1 the ber.tree orohr v was founded 400 years ago by Thakur* frnm t 
T ber Stent, called AlaltbJban wftW' 

"Hh the .*«■ ■--> -op ot the atljoiuiog pond. A hiiknUndl ichwL ’ P ® Cnd0Wed 

to—- 

f> t at I'h '.d.iinvara after die),ossc-silngthe Alfa. w . i.rSkn”™’ wh ® 

, ' um til ■ use by a pilgrimage to the .acred places of Brai • In .rbnowF / h . ha ? b ? en c,lrod 

c 1 the t;'m Til at Snnrakh and w. wS? W t d8Uie, Jl of the divine 

' .mii, arc Knnvar for .he cider and BfiSS Ti C thefouneer^rTnV"^ Th ° til,p < »• tllc 
ile ki is a li lirupi's cell and ao extensive rakhva cli < llv of k» r fi b * ^° ar !' p0Ild call>1d 
- ‘ ne V In. violate, the sanctity of the place Iv tel line n lie h, *"« ***<*» tree-, 

will, leprosy. There are a number of hamlets! <1. BfrbUN„ V a-• r, ™T- 1 ’ 1 ° stri f kcn 
s ’l'i :: lv ' ll,l > 'in.-hi Nola. Itumloiran or Jawaiiir and Grlrhi lihuriyi ‘ r ^‘ ( " lm ' bal > <j[ a rhl 
mutiny the estate was larniul l.y Knmvar Dlldar Ali Khan, a n.on.bcr of the La u T-V 1 ' 

• H<1 in the Hulandahahr district, who was attacked l.y the old proprietors- a ’ fa ’ n, . ly » 

VM r -'-'tali'! “fi'"’?' 5115, VV: . If nmldcr. d. ' Two'o/the'rtmT 

lo. -lcr-r \> A hanged and ».tl:rrs transported. 11 is Jnvmir relative F-i/ Ali ki,;, V 

WiBSii&y 1 *’ « "S»- TWift 

ssw^tyfRj^. . - - i«-SAS tea 

23 Bhitai originally hc-longe: to Ilhila Thiiknrs (whence the name! Thev wore d.» 

irxsustsA u ~“ “ 


34. 


WmrUtfa-U, founded by Bhu*t»yo, n Jat from Bojunr- 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mat JPargana —(continued). 


1 



Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

1 

No. 

Name. 


Hindus. 

Mu sal- 
mans. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

25 

Bherai 

... 

G73 

31 

704 

Devi Shankar ... 

Ja$ 

2,166 

2C 

Bhidauni 

MV 

873 

40 

913 

Kayatlis, Thakurs 
and Brahmans. 

Brahman and 
| Thakur. 

1,941 

27 

Bhiuu 

• M 

216 

4 

250 

Diwdn Sarb Sukh, 

Cliamir 

j 

1,180 

28 

Bliurekii 

ttt 

622 

44 

566 

Kewal Ram, Bohra, 

Chaiuar ... 

875 

29 

Bijauli 

... 

257 

70 

327 

Brahmans and 
Thakurs. 

| 

Brahman... 

1,349 

30 

Birju-garhi 

... 

594 

16 

610 

Jar community ... 

Jat ... 

425 

3! 

Buiak-pur 

... 

43 « 


43 

... 

Brah man 
and Juf. 

286 

32 

Chaudauli 


214 

... 

214 

... 

Brahman,.. 

... 

33 

ChAnd-pur (Great,) 

611 

27 

633 

• M 

Bra h m an 
and Jat- 

1,060 


25. Bherai, founded by Kama, i<? the parent of eight other settlements. In the 
mutiny the zamind&rs killed the Taiwan, Bhaprirath, with his sou and brother-in-lav/ and joined 
in the attack on the fort at Noh-jhil; for which acts i heir estate was confiscated and sold to 
Devi Shankar, K*yath of Mathura. There are 290 tdghas of rced-jungle and 187 bfgbas of 
common. Two hamlets. 

2G. Bhulauni , founded hy Puhapa, a Rajput; but ndw Kayatbs have 10 biswa.-., Jiies 
Thakurs 7$, and Atlr.varaya Brahmans 2\. There are two temples of Bihuri and Ldrli L41. 
There is a hamlet called Nahnriya. 

27. B/nun, bought in 1825 for Its. AGO by Diwiins Bijay T.:il (who built a temple here to 
Bijay Bihfcri) and JamunA R;im, ami now held by Diwan barb Sukh. 

28. Bhurekd , on the Aligarh border founded by Bhuro, Jut. whose descendants between 

40 and 50 years ago sold it to I)auh\t lhlm, Bobra. He was murdered in the mutiny ; the 
present proprietor is his sou, Ivowal Ram, who pays a yearly jama of Rs. There is a 

fine large mango orchard, planted by his lather, 24 bighae in extent, and ad join mu it 07 bigluis 
of dhak nfiana. A halkabandi school with between 20 and 30 pupils. Five biswas form a. 
separate hamlet called Marabla. 

20. Btjiiuli. founded by Raja Bijny Sinh. Here are u gbana of 134 biglus called Mekh- 
ban; a temple of Ka lb i Mohan bv a i red pond called Tu p* mocha n, which la visited in the 
Bun jit r a-. and a darguh of Shall liihiwal. 

30. Birju jarhl named after its founder, a Jut from Mumiin*. 

31. Buldh-pur, one of the 12 Jnt village-, named after its founder. Half the village hai 
been sold to Br&huians. 

32. Chandduli. f first called Chaodiil-kbcrA, is Included in Nabl-pur. 

33. Chdful jjur (GVeat), founded by a Bnrw&r J. ; named Rimanv.h d, and given to his *■ >ri- 
in-law, a Kaojir iron. Durand iu Aligarh, Beiu : put up to amnn n i< r m-rears, it wa, p,. r . 
chafed by K1 ai’-Ali Kh£n, J' -.than, who : old it to OmUiir, an Albv :t» ay . i Ibivmuh, ui ?c(lG. 
In the mu liny, the latter, who was then morlguoe, had ' ■ h..us< h'mwh n d. three uwn being 
killed in the attack. The Jdta of Parsiiuli now own fwo*tbirda and the Athwarayas oue-third. 
A haiknbundbfcehool. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mat Pargana — (continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

oaste. 


Mo. 

Name. 

Hindu*. 

Mlbfll- 

mans. 

Total. 

Acreage, 

1 

34 I 

Chaud-pur (Little,) 

433 

17 

450 

Jdt community... 

Jat 

665 

35 

Chaukara 

Chhdhiri: a ham¬ 
let of Mat. 

323 

5 

S28 

Salagrum, Jut ... 

Brah man 
and Jut. 

501 

36 

Chhin-pahdri ... 

608 

68 

6G6 

Jat community... 

Jat and 
Mallah. 

706 

37 

Chinta-garhi ... 

314 

... 

844 

Jut community... 

Jd* 

218 

a8 

Dandisara ... 

7G7 

46 

813 

J w a 1 d Prns&d, 
Kha 11 r i, and 
others. 

Gaurua ••• 

1,429 

3 J 

Daogauli ... 

236 

118 

354 

Temple of Rang Ji 

Malakdna,.. 

979 


Darwa, a hamlet 
of Aruo. 







40 

Daulat-pur «„ 

713 

17 

730 

Jat community... 

Jat m» 

1,141 

41 

L)cdn& ... 

287 

23 

310 

Dhan-raj, Alh- 
warayu. 

Ja$ 

781 


34. < hd'ui-p::r (Little,) was found*'d by a Out named Chtiud from Bherai. In the mutiny 
the zamiri'ldrs joined in ihe attack on Noh-jltil and were fined Its. G37-8-0. There is a temple 
of Mahldeva with rude stucco linage* and £ well, l.,th construct* I b f Rddhd, a Baniyo, in tin? 

- a :no year 1837, Opposite is an orchard belonging to the Jut. zammdtira with mango, pipul 
and other trees. A Lialkubandi school, 

35. Cka iU(trd, ono of the eight Kaulaua villages. In 1827 it was put up to auction and 
pureha ed bv -t. gram, a Ja\ of Kutcliya. There is an orchard with a temple built by Scrim, 
Baniya, of Marahlu Ohinta, a fmmlot of Birju-garhi, 

.36. C'hli. i pu/uiri , on the Jamuna opposite Shcr-garh, is sometimes spelt Chhin-phnrdi 
: ’ d pc-rhnpu morr correctly so, as there is no sign of a hill, or p<ihdr, anywhere near. The old 
znmmdurs were Th&lcars, who about a century ugo transferred their rightfi to Jdta from Siu 
h Bujann, 1 oi .v i mar had been acquired by Urnriio Bahadur, was, with the remainder 
of his estate, con negated after i lie mutiny, 

Chmtu-yn Ai was icunded about ICO years ago by a Jar named Chinta, A imlkabandi 

school. 


hd. Aimffijra. —Tlrrc is Narad kund with a temple of Murli-Manohar and a Kcubunb- 
khimdi of 18 . Tue old zomin.i.'uv, re Ganrun.i, but now Knnhaiva Lai, Kavath, hag 

nve biswas, Jwaltt Praatbh ft, and Khdb L4l, Kiiyath, 7jb Two hamlets. 

30 Dana ul lor U'mgfc-puri. ;/<i;<w being U high bank,’) i, on the Jamumi opposite 
lmndu-h.vi Tm n'd Dhaka**. znm.idui- were < Uxtul bv one Dfiir, a d‘- 9 cindant of Chet Pal, 
vvifijM heir:\ t w years ago, sold the estate to >w4ini Iiangaclmryn. 

he JXulut pur , ou the Jamurul, named after its founder, include^ Biakun. 

4i. //. ;/ui, ur on the Jaii'U wa** ohi hy tin? Jut zamii Jars 25 v • ars ago io 

u * ril! "* At Invar yu, from whom It j u:ud in i^4 to another Athwarnyu, Lhan-iaj of 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mat Pavgana — 'confirmed). 




Population 


Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal ■ 
mans. 

Total. 

Acrongc. 

42 

Dilu-patti 

1,148 

215 

1,363 

Jut community... 

Jat ... 

1,3$3 

43 

Dunctiya 

202 

6 

208 

.Tat aud Brahman, 

B r ti h man 
and Kachhi. 

410 

44 

Faridam-pur 

144 

... 

144 

Jat community... 

Jat and 
Dhicnar. 

939 

45 

Firoz-pur 

180 

... 

180 

Seth Raghunath 
D5s. 

Mullah ... 

306 

16 

Garhi Kauldbar.., 

295 

• •• 

295 

... 

Bra h m a n 
aud J at. 

401 

47 

Hamza.-pur ... 

91 


91 

Jat community ... 

Jat ... 

432 

48 

Harnaul 

$,103 

113 

2,210 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

2,167 

49 

Hasan-pur ... 

1,788 

122 

1,910 

Ditto 

Jat and 
Brahman. 

2,232 

GO 

Ikhu Fath-garh... 

1,164 

47 

1,211 

1 

Brahman commu 
nity. 

| Brahman.,, 

987 


42. Dilu-patti, See Bajana, pogo 413. 

43. Dundiija, said to be so named after Dule, the ancestor of the pvesoii* Jut ^atmniJ&rs, 
who founded it some centuries ago. 

44. Fai (dam-pur, with a ferry across the Jamunu, was founded by Jat^ from Musmina. 
It had been mortgaged to Muhammad Ashraf Khan, and at the time of t V. iny was so 
held by his sou Um«4o Bahadur, and was confiscated with the remainder of hi.-osiatO. Tdio 
mortgagors transferred their right to Devi Shankar Balmy. Kv.vatti of Mathura, and the 
mortgage was paid oil in 1868 . 

45. F(roz-pnr was founded some 250 years ago by Juts from Mum-ud-din-pur, and, bavin? 
been purchased by Ashraf Khan, was confiscated after the mutiny, aud conferred motif fe*‘ 
life on Beth Lakhmi Chand, whose son Uughunath Otis now hoi U it at half jama. 

4G. Garhi-Kaufdhar has $0 blghas watered by the Canal. 10 biswas are owned by Jai S 
the other It) by Vath.uk Bruhmaus. 

•17. //' , pur .~The site of the old village founded by Bilfiobie, is call- d Cliau-Kher. 

The present Jut village is otherwise called Man-garbi. 

48. Harifiul, nr corruptly Ilirnaul, nml ihen by an ou&y ti.\i;*• ttion llinjol, i. said to 1 ivc 
been founded by two Juts, llnri Siidi And Navul Sinb, who fanu d name tor it by combining 
their own mime v here is an old temple of \furli Munohar ami i large mud fort c< instructed 
by Aral K* tin an l Yusuf Kl.au. Under the Mahrutias, llarnaul was the head oi a i.ihsili w ii 
24 subordit ate villages : it has now two hamlets. The weekly market i* on Sunday, a haiku- 
bnndi school. 


49. Hasan-pur wa- founded some 550 years ago by llansft a >' ’in i>:« r;» 
agateway called Ctmukhm liausn, and the name iliuuin-pnr originates 'duply 
in the Sctileinem ofiiec. Tlu-re are two N g >r.tJarcliy i. divided mu> ivv rv. 
ruUd-gaihi, where t-h dhiik tree gliana of 88 bighn*. An old .K’lura lunis th 
‘lalkabuudi school. 




imply with a misfnkt? 
aahats, and Maka 


m 


the name ,VUh- 


lkhu Futh-gurh.— The fltj-t name refers to the quantity of ‘suguretint .... .„ 

“*■ **•“ 4 ** n ** J —-*-»-• . —-y, \\ Jit’n lilt t .*^4KWallp, u ,w it) 


50. - 

neighbourhood, **.»* unueu uncut i. 

ruins, were coi^j true ted by Thakur Devi Stab, 


il u second was udued about lw5 years an 


town in the 

i H|V n».M« -» —■« wj' 

'K;mi‘.lfir o£ iho Bharat.,v ■ i»»j. The prosou' 

107 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mdt Pargana- (continued). 




Population. 




Vo. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

ruans. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

51 

Iloli Guzar 

1,237 

39 

1,270 

... 

Thaknr 

(Jaes.) 

1,572 

52 

Iloli Zanardur ... 

804 

12 

81G 

Brahman commu¬ 
nity. 

Brahman .. 

1.1G4 

53 

Imldk Sawa l Kasba 
(town-lands.) 

90 

... 

90 

... 

Brahman .. 

• •0 

54 

Inayat-garh 

184 

11 

195 

Jot community ... 

Jat ... 

900 

55 

Indyat-pur 

32 

... 

32 

Brahmans 

Jat 

284 

50 

Jufar-pur 

242 

10 

252 

Seth Raghun6 t h 
Das. 

Jat 

900 

57 

Jabungir-pnr ... 

700 

4 

7C4 

Temple of Sringar 
Bat. 

Thakur and 
Malldh. 

1,913 


- S -“?.- ,he de ®f nJft “ t “ "* 1'irhak, tl e purohlt of the Jits, who eon- 

chths. blue Md w.r" JSST* “ v/herc che;, P griped 

ns Kinh-pnr and ’liiza-pur dobara> ‘ are manufac,u,ld an J cs P ortcd to places so far distant 

bv M-viho*I'a-i Si <flr ' Jln-pnri), with a ‘ferry’ ncross the ,’nmuna was in 1731 riven muiif 
EK't V.' !md L f- U ' ,s , db ai - f " r lifc * The niuiQ-lir lived till 1859. Too estate. 
Hit lial Dih ,1 ‘ •;!1 n -': rlR1 : c ' d f,,r ;n -'hv year.*, was then os.-i-*suJ at Hs. 2,867 ; Setb 

»<>’ iCC&Mmi, Brahmau Itab'a templo of'n'-dc^ 1 ° i ! oir' bi * W89 MC ° WBed 

ko f * he la!trr Part of the in dcnol<- . i, a 11, it.,nan M ta<c There in a 

^■U by Ki^I m9 ’ 8 iacm! pu,,d calk ' <• and also thr, small temples 

!*■'}' JtoW* 2frw6a»—The town-lamia of Noh-Jlul •*. for :: vears held r.iuif bv 

, M E^upgos, but were resumed by the En'.lish Government and a • -<cd at \l i-o Another 
j. , >* Jtolia-gayhi, after a 15 rah man to whom part of ihc land was given oy Brinda-ban Da i 


A .W'bUwli “w" £S£ Rita,'Jit S&SSZS? * M * "* ^ l ° 1Wd “ 

» 1 '-are !>(?■»“ OW ** 0U * niuC bisw » 8 . 

- -d k»X , '^Cu°l^ fl, i!ld frtf , Till T? , .7“ ""° Ut •«** year 1800 acquired by » 
■ :•A 1 i*:ii Khun After theVunRyk V-*t c , W ", , K ’""j ,n ' 1 "* U ' lul ’ d8h, ' h, > r 

'''■•Hi Ltiklmil Cl,and. There are 401 Mithas that farm ,! : “ l v( ' V ni ' lrce ,or life •» 

i .ne produce of which goesto the “tTmi.tdAr. 1 °* U,t J " ’ “ ud h " 1 bi «“ hs of re ‘“- 

wkSTT J! ’ ,,j b « l "t'V'i- foimdod by Jics Gsnruas frop, 

b > tb * ,•«* « b# * boeo con fir ue‘t 

' 1 ' ; '•:*•! ttnei Gi.pni. J here aro .lx haotlci • » ,iir 72 * • °I Wth 
'' it a, ut.d Nagara Chamit ,u. ' ’ Ns ““ ra ’ A 1 Mutl > Ad<l “ ^ 


n leii-pli 

Audu Kfopa, Adda 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the 3ldt Pargana —(continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

1 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindfls. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

68 

Jaiswa >«. 

51G 

15 

531 

... 

Jat 

922 

59 

Jardra 

1,630 

153 

1,68S 

i 

Brahmans 

T h a k u r 
(Jaes.) 

2,080 

60 

Jit-pura ooo 

223 

6 

229 

Jat community... 

Jat ... 

694 

61 

Jdwara 

4,231 

206 

4,440 

Ditto ... 

Brd h in a n 
and Jat. 

4,383 

62 

Kane-ka ... 

104 


104 

Ditto ... 

Jat 

Ml 

63 

Kankar-garhi ... 

289 

27 

316 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

282 

64 

Karfihri ... 

2,511 

219 

2,730 

Jdes, Thakurs, and 
lido Abdullah 1 
of Salim-pur. 

Thdkur ... 

2,666 


58. Jaiswa was re-settled by Jaisi, Jat* some forty years ago, and has now been partly 
acquired by Athwaraya Brahmans. 

59. Jar dr a , founded by Jait Sinb some centuries ago, whose descendants have n w sold 
or mortgaged almost all, chiefly to Brdhmaus, but a small share to Muhammadans. There is 
au ancient temple of Hum Gfropal, and there are four dabara, covering in all nearly 100 bighas. 
Two hamlets, 

60. Jdt-pura was founded by Jfits, from the adjoining village of Slml. There is a small 
jhdri of pilu , ber, chhonhar and karil with a few large mo/itia trees. 

Gl. Jdwara .—The older nnmc was Jhuna-gapli Here is the sacred grove of Chandra-lv.n 
named after the Sakhi, Chandrdvati, 55 bighas in extent, with a Buinigi’s cell under the ref. !agc 
of Bdl-mukund. Also a dargdb of Mir Sahib Shaikh Saddu, where people assemble ev<-r^ 
Wednesday nnd Saturday. The trees in the Ban are chiefly pilu, babul and pasendu, with a few’ 
large and venerable cadambs. The leaves >f the latter often grow in the shape of per feet <. ups. 
which in the summer attain to a considerable size This curious format ion is said to have 
originated for Krishna's convenience ; who one day in his rambles through the woods found the 
supply of cups and platters that he had w ith him inadequate fer the requirements of n” hi- 
companions. Similar leaves are found in the Miii.a-guhi ghatni; these arc of a lighter . ' ur 
than tne ordinary foliage aud are esteemed .sufficient curiosities t r Hindus to send" as presem* 
to their friends at a distance, in the mutiny there was a pitched battle between the : ammmirs 
here and those ot Pachahra and Ayra-klieru, ’n which us nmuy as 4f>0 lives arc said to have 
been lost. There are two market days every week, Monday and Friday. The Bubordmate 
hninlet9 including eight Bnirugi J stations (6 (hah) number as many as 38. There u halkulumdi 
school. 

02. Kdne-hd , so called from the Jut. founder, is included iu Nnbi-pui. 

63. K'inhar garlti, so called from the nature of the soil, was seliM from Barauth, Tho 
Juts have sold two biswas to Brahmans. 

G 4 . Kardhri .—The zaminddrs were once Dhukarns . but now .lues riidkurs have* 13 bi r u. ^ 
a Bhal Thdkur two, nnd H4o Abdullah Khun, of Salim-put* in the Aligath district, six. There 
are 4 two tempUa in honour of Gopul and the Sa am. There is a mincei u ..mm murkf ; on 
Iucsday and another f >r the sale of cattle on Frlduv. A Rviic, a hr.tK ih:r;di school, and an 
Indigo factory belo: giog to Mr. Saunders. Two hamlet J . A largo mchurJ of mnh;-e, j an ,' iln 
w\!a, Unra, and other mo.\ belonging to the Thftkur /.amimJar*. forms one u th,. pleasantest 
camping'ldaces i® UW pargana -. though, tor want oi watering, Clio cret-s ):uvt : b 0;u jr r ,. tiv 
thinned. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mat Pargana —(continued). 





Population, 

Principal proprie- 
toro. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No 

Nome. 


Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total, 

Acreage. 

66 

Kaul&har 

a. 

3,301 

37 

1,338 

Jut community ... 

Jilt ... 

966 

66 

KauMna 

... 

v 846 

71 

917 

Seth Raghunath 
Das. 

Ditto ... 

1,340 

67 

Khaira 


806 

50 

850 

Thuknr communi¬ 
ty. 

Jucs 

1,322 

68 

Khan-pur 


92 


92 

J at ditto mi 

Jat ... 

... 

69 

Khanwal 


3,749 

106 

1,865 

... 

Br&hman and 
Tbakur. 

2,120 

70 

KhVaja-pur 


406 

8 

414 

Seth Ragbunab 
Das. 

Jit 

636 

71 

Kheriya 

... 

67 

13 

80 

J5t community ... 

Ditto 

102 

72 

| Kurau.li 


32 

... 

32 

( Brahmans ... 

Ditto ... 

... 


65. Kauldltar. —The old zamindiire were Tiwari Brahmans, but now they have only one 
tbokal u jama of Re. 4ib, while Juts have the remainder at Rs. 2,571. Were is a lime-stor e 
Quarry. Market-day is Tuesday. There are two hamlets called Udiya-gaj-hi and Garhi Gytisiya ; 
' * 1 former is occupied aolely by chhipis, who get sale for their goods at Bajana. A halkabandi 
school. 


6G. Kautuna is the parent of eight other villages. 400 bfghas arc in the jhll. In 1846 
v- was » ’irci.a-cd by Rahim AJi Khan, a ecu of Maztmr All Khan of Iiumona. and, with the 
r tl'^*r i* • . ns of that family, was confiscated after the mum ly and bestowed rent-free on 

belli Lakh mi Chand. A halkabandi school. 

07. Khd-ra. Near the village pond (pokhar ) are the remains of a small shrine massively 
ccr. jtracted of block kuokur, J 

68. Khdn-pur is included in Nabi-pur. 

Khdnwal was founded by Khumaui, a Thfckur of Bhadamvara, whose descendants are 
- fii! part zatuimiarv, though, in 1851, they disposed of the greater part of the estate to tiiuh. 
uuL- Uwutris and J ao Abdullah Khan of Saltm-pur. The latter's estates in this pargana pay 
a malguzd- i of Ks. 2 , 0 ou. There is a Kadumb-khamU of 14 bigbas, with a temple of Rudbii 
Krihluui j aUf* .in tl.er temple dedicated 'j Murli Muuohar and a Garhi. There are three 
hamlets ■ a!lc . Raj ■, »rin Tula, and t) ijlii Sudnmu. Jivu, the lumberddr of,'the latter 

vu- iutpiicutod iu the murder Oi Kunwur Dildar Ali Khan ul Bhadanwara, but died pending 
trial. A halkabandi school. 

70. Kftwdjj-pur, so called from possessing the tomb of one Khwtja Vi r, was founded by 
duts from Bheiui, and having been sold to A bi.it Klifin, was confKutcd with his other eatuc« 
•nJ oHilci re l renl-lr. e fur life on belli Lakhtui t’liund. The Jut rc-fidents were among ti, 0 
tuigleuuere iu Urn attack on Moh-jhil. 

, .v 71 ;, tJwn,! was founded by Sur-taj, a Jui from Duneiiya. A m&lik&na of Rs. 60 is paid 
t u the Raja of Murs ui. 

,ocluJcd ta Muin-ufl-iliu por, HM soW by tbt in 1843 to Albw»my* 
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Alphabetical List of Ullages in the Mat Pargcina —(continued). 




Population. 




No 

Name* 

Hindus. 

Mu.sal- 
mans. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant. 

caste. 

Acreage. 

73 

Kurwdra 

834 

34 

8C8 

... 

Jat and 
Biahman. 

1,009 

74 

Lfil-gtirki *•♦ 

248 

8 

256 

Ja£ community... 

JA$ 

243 

75 

Lai pur .«• 

193 

... 

193’ 

Ditto , M 

Ditto 

422 

70 

Lumtauri ... 

350 

G 

356 

Brahman commu¬ 
nity. 

Sardar Sing, Dhu- 
sar. 

Brahman, 

331 

77 

Lina Kasha Noh- 
jhil* 

24 

9 

33 

••a 

672 

78 

Ldna Makhdfim- 
pur. 

277 

Ml 

277 

Seth Raghunath 
Das. 

Baniya ... 

929 

79 

Lohi 

1,6G1 

299 

T ,9G0 

Thdkur commu¬ 
nity. 

Jaes 

1,773 

80 

81 

Madhua-ka 

Makhdfim-pur ... 

473 

354 

6 

473 

359 

Seth Raghunath 
Das. 

Parasu ram, Ath- 
waraya. 

Jft 

Ditto 

502 

750 


73. Kurwdra .—Part has been acquired from the Jat9 by Magni Ram, Ban va aDd Dull* 
chand, Bohra. 

74. Ldl-garhi, founded by Lalji, a Jat from Haruaul. 

75. Ldl-pur , founded by Lai Sink a Jat from Parsauli. 

76. Lnmt uri y founded 150 years ago by Durji, a Sarasvufc Brahman. 

77 Lana Kasha was first recovered from the jhtl in 1814, and then assessed at Rs. l,4ro. 
When the floods are not excessive, excellent crops arc produced ; but in some years only -Of 
bighua dry up sufficiently to allow of cultivation. In 1854 the Brahman zamindAra of Kasha 
Noh-jhil hnd 13 biswa«, and Shaikh Hakitn-ullah the other 7 ; but of the 13 biswas 2 were sub¬ 
sequently sold to Uturiio Bahadur anti confiscated with the rest of his estate ; and now thu 
Shaikhs have little more than two biswaa, while tho remainder of the village has been trans¬ 
ferred by them and the Bnihniuns to Sard:ir 8inh, Dhiisar, uf Saluir. 

76. Lana Mahhdum-pur, the only one of the f ur Lana? never under wafer, was part of tho 
estate of Nnwab Aehraf Khun, which was confiscated and bestowed run at on Seth LuUuni 
Chand. The two other Lanas of Musmina and Ivaubdmr amount togetfter to 957 acre*, bur 
are uninhabited. 

79. Lohi.— Hero ism. indigo factory belonging to Kascra, Rauiya, and on the side of the 
village pond a Dnrgah of fir Bakhbh. built by Bliarprath and Ch.iin-sukh 1.51. There is n halka- 
handi school, and a merket held on Saturday. The ohl Kulfir occupant.* ri ihe place worn 
ejected by Dhiikoras and they iu turn by the Thdkurs under Kiiju Chet Val.of Kunaoj There 
are two hamlets eposiie each other, both called Jay sinha, and near them a garden of tho 
Pat war is planted with guava, pomegranate, and other trees. 

80. Afa:lhuci-t.i is e;ud to derive its name from Mun-dh&tn,n lb'ir \/i. I» wo < porchp i ? 
from the Juts by Natali Muhammad Ash rat Khan and coiiile -.aicd at ter the mutiny with tho 

rest of hs i states. 

81. MakhAtn *>n 'he Voh-jldl and Slurs aih road. The i /r>mind*rs were fid h en 

then Jut'' ; aIi d no * ra -U'tam, Athwurava, L'uhtti of Jghi in t i. arh, who purchased at 
auction about i860* 


108 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the M<it Pargccna —(continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 



No. 

Name. 




Predominant 

Acreage. 



Hiildfia. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

tors. 

caste. 

82 

Mana-gnirhi 

711 

54 

765 

Jut community ... 

Jat 

936 

83 

Maneal-lchoh ... 

86- 

... 

86 

SethRaghundth Das 

brahman ... 

57 

84 

Mani-gnrbi 

499 

4 

503 

Ditto 

Jat 

1,008 

85 

Marahla Mukha... 

225 

... 

225 

S y a m Shankar, 

Ditto ... 

531 






mortgagee. 


86 

Mfit 

4,24© 

504 

4,750 

Brahmans and 

Thakur ... 







Thakurs. 


87 

Milk Kahin 

64 


64 

Athwarayas 

Jat and 
Brahmau. 

177 

88 

Mir-pur 

311 

... 

311 

Thakur community 

O a u r u a, 

851 







(Jacs.) 


89 

Mir tana 

■ 

407 

f 

22 

429 

Brdhman communi¬ 
ty- 

, Brahman ... 

504 

90 

Mithauli ... : 

530 

4 

534 

Jat community ... 

| Jat 

958 


uy tue .uuna, a Jut from Uhcra . Tlicrp ii n »i i 1 

•Cher tree ■ still 279 high is in extent, and not many yean -o »™l!ifi ot htd( ‘ mb a "<i 
the number of trees dotted about the adjoining tieuf, 7 It stfeteb J 7 ? U ;;r;:c /f a8 19 shown «>y 
der iuto the village of Gangoli. WKSaWfem?™' Aligarh bor- 
zuuritidars, who had joined in the attack on Noli-jl.ii. A halkaWi sch^l imp0sca on tb ® 

83. Mangul-khoh, founded last century by Mnngal Sen i Mr rn, . 

(MoA) of the river. The Jdrs had flic biswas which'wwNoldto f [ r °“ r ^ h f, ra , - P , Ur ’° D , a creelt 
c nifi. ottted with the rest of his estati were given mu.il for' 'if lo^tb I ttn J* bc ' n « 

- 1 ’> hietvus, held by lirihn.um,, were also conflaea ed, but eveutua r ( I r ' h; " ,d - Thu 

or a flue. ’ t'ciuuany restored on payment 

H- Afani-garhi. founded by Maui, a Jib from Musmiua and mirchw* fr ™ u- , 
by Nawiib Asbraf Khan. ’ u purcfiftecd froni his descendants 

Marahla Muhha , on the Jamunu, founded by Mukho, a J/t from T> , riulh T h« n, * 
posed after tbc mutiny not nein • realized the vi lawn «.„• r ., » . the fine itn- 

hn.valh i Math urn, who in h 7ii • a g T ot U Tunan E’“ {? !**' 
latter Iks mortgaged it to 8,dm Shankar. Dh Kunwar - B^homni. The 


80. 


.'/<!(.-Tub ;.li, police station, branch post-office, halkabnudi school. See page 412 


Vo 

±'o AS(r- pur, ou the Jamunu. is one of the . iuht Th«L>n* n 

c f babul, cbhonkar, rernja and kuril. N«rti bore the a, r i Pn f,-?' ^ f, . c Je ! u v ? r y J*rKQjhdri 

idiuhr district, falln into the Jamun/i. It Aovm under P*l kher* rjwa Jn the BuJaud- 

r rd brund and soma 4 or 5 feet deep. 1 Mkheru ' ™ the rains is in place.; iou 

f; h. Mtrihdna is t^aid to have been founded hv one na™ , 

A Him ltd j. Here u, a temple of Murli Manohnr R * ,l ' :, ' ned 14 nller h “ 8™ndaon, 

»<-. iiu/.t.M, founded by Mitha, Jdt. A flue of Re. 76b wnt lmposed ttfter u.eamtiny. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mat Pargana —(continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

flindfis. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

91 

Morja ... 

4G 

• •1 

4G 

Brahman and Jat, 

Jat 

101 

92 

Mubarak-pur ... 

210 

Ml 

210 

Brahman commu¬ 
nity. 

Brahman 

1 

389 

93 

Muin-ud-din-pur, 

537 

3G 

573 

Jat community ... 

Jat ... j 

1,198 

94 

Muamina 

1,708 

31 

1,739 

Jut community ... 

Jat ... 1 

1,791 

95 

Nabi-pur 

38G 

33 

419 

Jat community ... 

J li t a n d 
Chamar. 

768 

9G 

Nagara Birbala... 

51 

5 

5G 

Jat community ... 

Jat 

402 

97 

Nagara Dani 

37G 

17 

393 

... 

Brahman... 

175 

93 

Nagara Dehi 

69 

... 

09 

The Raja of Mur- 
8 in 

J it 

177 

99 

Nagara. Humiyun, 

70 

... 

76 

Jiit community ... 

Jit ... 

857 

100 

Nagara Mahru... 

139 

... 

139 

... 

Brahman,., 

40 

101 

Nanak-pur ... 

342 

54 

896 

Seth Raghnnath 
Das, 

Jat 

732 


91. Morjt i, founded by Mor Kaj from Dunetiya. Ilerc is a marfu sacred to Mab:ideva. with 
seven bis was of laud. 


02. Mubdrak-pur was, after the mutiny, fined Rs. 25C-8-0. 

93. Muin-ud din-pur t included with Kuriuli, was founded by Jits from Pureauli and Biijana. 
Sunday is market day. Thu Muhammadan name i . a little in explicable ; it is gener id vcor* 
rupLt-i on the spot into Mundi-pur. The remains of a fort and * am* lint ol i trees, the survivors 
of a large bagh, show that the place was once of more importance than it is now. 

94. Mutmina, on the Jamunfi opposite Majhoi, with a ferry to connect the two places. At 
the ni-mll) ot the charnel which loads from the river to the jhfl, there WHS ooie a a. ioi t> re- 
vent the inundation, '"it. this his been washed away. In the rums, n.auy b ats laden with grain 
start from lure for Agra and other places down the stream. Chnudhari Hot Rum, lumbcrdiir, 
is a man of great influence among all the Juts in the neighbourhood. After the mutiny a :i o 
of lis. l,10o was imposed upon him and the other aamindirs. A hamlet called Bbagi Bhwkuio- 
liya wuj founded about n century ago, and is separately assessed. Then is ateinpleoiMahn- 
dova, and two annual melds aro held in honour of Rarahi Devi i n ilio lull moon >t 1‘hait and 
the lull moou of Kuwar. A haiku band i school. 

95 Habi-pur, foundo 1 from Siu-P.i$ti of Bajaoa,includes in its area Ciianduuii, Kiue-kli, 
aud Khin-pur. 

90 A agar a Birbala, founded by a Jit of that name from Hnrnaul. 

97, IS agar a Dual.— Part has been lately acquired by Athwarayus, 

93. Aagara L)<‘>d Here is a ruin 0 U 6 mud fort oi Fu.lmu, z.»miiidar. The former prmpricu 
tors were Jdts of Fachahra, vrho in i860 sold to the Ibiju t t Mui-an. 

100. Angara Mahru.— Jits have now acquired part from the Dr.ibumns. The Rijd 0 f M U r- ui 
has a malik&na of Ra. 23. 

101. ydnahpur, founded from Musmina, was sold by the dap Nuwub A-brat Khan. Tho 
large moated fort, which he constructed, was iu iLie aun.ny b^oiged ior about a week by L di 
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Alphabetical List of 


Villages in the Mat Pargana —(continued). 




Population. 




No. 

Name. 

HindCis. 

Musal- 

mana. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

102 

Nasithi 

1,493 

CD 

1,562 

Jot. community... 

J&t and 
Brdliman. 

1,485 

103 

N&vali 

1,421 

8G 

1,507 

Si th Raghun&th 
Das. 

J^t 

2,161 

104 

Nausher-pur 

598 

14 

612 

Jat community... 

Ditto 

605 

105 

Noh-jhil 

2,215 

97 G 

3,191 

B r a h m a ns and 
Muhammadans. 

... 

3,640 

10G 

Nur-pur 

177 

83 

2GO 

Seth Raghun&th 
Das. 

Chamar ... 

640 

107 

Oliuvra 

919 

32 

951 

Jlakim-un-NisBa, 

G a n r u a 
(Jaes.) 

2.511 

108 

Pabbi-pur 

380 

4 

384 

Brahman com¬ 
munity. 

Brahman. 

395 


Mosq) na, Bheru and KauUna confederacy ; but by the assistance of some of the principal 
Zammi.urg in the neighbourhood, Het Ram of Musmina, Ghuus Muhammad of Noh-ihil 
K I'-njum of JLie por and others, l T rarao Bahadur, who had then succeeded his father Ashraf 
\I ln t*>e contrived to er;cape wiih all his valuable movable property to Altairh • 

‘V iIUU ^ 1 Jfc , re for a , ™ ol l th > he . j° ined hifl uucie Mazhar Ali Khan at Kheliya in Buiand- 
ahahr and eventually mot his death in the rebel army at Delhi. The villa -.* was <* mfi -Afnri 
nn j conferred on SuhLakhmi Chand. Till lately there was a finemango grovcteVe p Untld 

oi if^i^v 8has m extcot ' but tt has uow becn *** ti£,4d 0 2dTMrss 


1 02 . iVajfMi. - A hnlkabandi school. - Two hamlets. 

103. JVavali, so called from its .Jdt founder Navnl i sno n <„u na 

<1. pr< rty u f Kidunaand I aut.il:,. « v r. ; put up to auction^ndnurehW hT*"* £V’P°4 
Klittii. uml coutl.catcd with the rest ol bis sou UmrAo B: h4darVostat^ b f Ashr ? f 

!', j„, zuimil'i&rj took part in the murder of Dnulat Hum, Jiolira of B till re k'fhn°, "? t,U n tlle 
• ..din > O’ tack ou U,o A.hivarayas of Clnmdpur. The” «re woI,”m cU ^one e ,1 r ?V' ,U “ ge - 
.“.V *«•«* pond (ro/Lr) i, u small mango grove Sr wh oh k c" loiiv of flTT’ 

stetwasss as* ^ •--^sssaiisas 


i',«. ;VoAy/iH Tab.fli, police station, poat-offlcc, lialkabumli school. Soe page 415 

STafijEKKSSsViiS''© 

j)CM ( *»lo were Iran spotted for inking purl in Ins i ftf . nt , j hrce 01 t , llC Gli|w« 

»•>’ hi« Widow to Thukuraui 1 lull mim.i'niW V *n? ,B1, . l J lll . v * a f ud .. tho ' 8 **to 

Uh*n. Founder, U4ro bukh. *° °* ^‘ ^abud, tho widow of Ilti&ni.i All 

lot.. Patoi-pv, otherwise ealled Jlar«,I.p ul , al ,, r u r#UU> „ y£ ^ XOander , B61) 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Aldt Pargana-*- (continued). 





Population. 




No. 

Name. 

* 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total, 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predomiuant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

109 

Paehahra 


958 

19 

977 

Brahman commu¬ 
nity. 

Brahman ... 

1,426 

110 

Pal-khcrc. 

m 

1,345 

88 

1,433 

Jat. community... 

Jat and 
Brahman. 

577 

111 

Parsauli 

• •• 

1,500 

67 

1,557 

Jat community... 

Jdt 

1,006 

112 

Pati-pur 

• • • 

129 

• ft 

129 

Jdt and Baniya... 

Jat and 

Brahman. 

151 

113 

Piparauli 

IM 

104 

2 

106 

Gosain Purashot- 
tam Lai. 

Brahman ... 

743 

114 

Pitaura 


17 

• ft 

17 

Jata 

Brahman.,, 

346 

115 

Polua (Great) 

• •• 

33 

• •• 

33 

Baladeva, Baniya, 
&c. 

Jogi and 
Malldh. 

204 

lie 

Rae-pur 


1,121 

9 

1,130 

Jat community ^ 

Jdt ... 

1,766 


109. Pacha hr a. —G i v en by the to the ancestors of the present proprietors seme 300 
years ago. A halkabandi school. 


110 . Pdl-khera (from the‘Pal* family or dynasty), one of the 12 Barauth villages, is 
held 15 biswas by Jibs and 5 by Brahmans. It is probably one of the oldest siiC 3 °in the 
pargana. It srands on the high bank overlooking the Patwaraya nala, which was once the 
bed of the Jiimuna, with Barauth i>u the opposite bank. Thu lowlands all yield excellent, 
rabi crops. There is a hamlet called Sukhatiyu-pir on the opposite side of a ravine, through 
which a small tributary torrent flown into the nftlu. The Jfifs are of the Parwur sub-division. 
They call themselves Chaudharis and are said to be descended from a brother of the ancestor 
of the Nohwars. Iu the mutiny the people of thok Rondldr plundered the patwuri of Barauth 
and killed his brothtr Hira Lul. A market on Monday, A halkabandi school. 

111. Par.saul't, (for Parsa-puri) founded by Serhu, Jit, from Bajuua, was lined after the 
mutiny Ks. 1,450. The Artizi Kashi P&rsauli is land recovered from the ihii, 39i acres m 
extent, assessed at Us. 133, 

112. Paii-pura .—Founded by Pali, n Jat from Dunctlya. 

113. Pipurduli. - (For Pippala-puri). The old znminddrs were Jit-, but now Gusafa 
PurUihottam of Gokul is mortgagee ol live biswas under JL.ak.hmi l)us, Bairds of '.he temple 
of Ldj-ii Ji on the Min ba >var, who is iu possession of nil the remainder. 

114 . Piiaurti.— (For Pita-pura). Two-thirds of the village are now held by jdfcs, who 
live at Barauth and lalkheia. 

115. Polua (Great). —The present zaminebirs are Balade\a, Daniya ; Jnuim.uk Bruhroani, 
and Iv-han fcinb, Jai oiigiually they were all Jtits. V mukel 'M cvev\ Mondav oa 
the BuLidiu border. A imilikdua is paid to the Jttju d Mu. mi . Little bolun, which is unin¬ 
habited, with an tuea of io5 acres, i<3 owned by the Kujd, 

1 16. /faron the Jamuna and ith a ferry between it . nd Shah-par in Kosi, was found 
ed from Musimna. iluli a milp u» kx vred, of .he vii'ng” in a .// >> /90 Mihail iu extent 
v i: h a temple of Bala dev a, built about two cent uriC'i ago by Kidu^.ukb •'umiiuldr. Tvvc 

hamlets. 


m 























Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mdt, Pargana —(continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindtis. 

Masai- 
mans. 

Total, 

Acreage. 

1 17 

Rtim-gurbi ... 

156 

... 

156 

Jfit community... 

Jfit 

550 

118 

ltiim-na^ara 

435 

11 

44G 

Jut community... 

Ditto and 
Brfihm an. 

€62 

119 

fcadik-pur 

267 

... 

267 


Jat ... 

252 

120 

Sadr-pur ... 

81 

... 

81 

Bularam Jar. 

Jut ... 

814 

12) 

Sakat-pur 

500 

5 

505 

Brdhman commu¬ 
nity. 

Brfiliraan... 

585 

122 

Salttka 

138 

4 

142 

Dharra Dus, Ath¬ 
waraya. 

Jut 

311 

123 | 

Suiniuli 

473 

7 

480 

Lachhman Bohra, 
Hira Lul, Ath¬ 
waraya, 

Br&hman... 

S6G 

124 

Bhal 

801 

49 

850 

Jat community ... 

Jat 

894 

125 

Sbankargaphi ... 

388 

6G 

444 

Jdt community ... 

Jat 

656 

126 ' 
i 

Singaum 

183 

... 

188 

Het Ram, Jut of 
Musmina. 

Jat ... 

704 


i 17. Rdm-garhi, bo called after IUm-sukh, Jut, is one of the eight Kaulana Tillages. Its 
e lder name was Chamar-garbi. The Jnr zamloddrs came from Muholl in Palwal, and half of 
them still live there. 


118 Rdm-nagara , ro called after Rfcm Sinh, Jiit, is one of the 12 Narwdran villages. 
Half of the zamindfiri belong.) to Brahmans. 

12 . Sadr-pvr, one of the eight KnuMna villages, is accounted part of Udban-pur. Tt has 
parsed from the old Jut shareholders to Balarara, J£t of Kateliya. 

121. Sakat'pur, — Given to Brahmans by t he Juts. 

122, Saldkd , mo called after its founder Salih, is one ot the 13 Narwfcra villages Twenty- 
one years ago the Juts sold 10 biswas to Uharm Dus, Aihwaraya. 

\ o : 5dmdu/<, (for Byima-puri), on the Jamuna, U so colled after its founder Syuma, 
B. aiinutn. Guuruaa owned ft oonsid ruble pnrt of the village, but have now ^old part to Lvciih- 
Boli mi of Blind rit-ban, and Hira Lai, Athwaraya, and mortgaged the remainder to D.-vi 
8ii.h and Basant Bam. 

Sl jl. — >Jcar the village pond (tdli) is a jdman orchard belonging to some Manihars, 
and on the Ball-pur aide a fine, large, mango grove named uftor Kulu the lumberdar. 

125. Shdnkiir-fl'jrltty so called after ii h Jat fmmder, baa 200 bighas watered by u rajbahi 
of the Ganges Canal. A market on Tuesday. 

. 1?«. SitKjauli , founded by J&ts from Mdstniim, win farmed til) is:>4 by Nnwab A bmf 
^h UQ H then returned to the old Jat proprietors but cm they joined in the attack on Noh- 
jbil in ;hc mutiny a fine of U*. 6U J w»* imposed pon them, and in default of payment tho 
fstule wu.- tt.bi ,, H-t Kiia of Muawioa 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mat Parpana—* (continued). 





Population 


Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 


Hindus. 

Musal- 

mauB. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

127 

Sikandar-pur 

... 

1,304 

60 

1,424 

Sewak Ram, Jat, 
and others. 

Thdkur ... 

1,828 

128 

Siraila 

... 

265 

SO 

295 

... 

Brahman... 

475 

129 

Siu Patti 

... 

1,825 

39 

1,864 

Jat community... 

Jat 

2,046 

130 

Sulidg-pur 

... 

528 

10 

538 

Jdt community... 

Jat 

416 

181 

Sul tan-patti 

• •0 

1,691 

35 

1,626 

Jut community 

Jat 

1,901 

132 

Sultan-pur 


125 

62 

187 

Pathans ... 

Malaka n a 
and BrAh- 
man. 

662 

13 5 

Surir 

• •4 

4,057 

314 

6,271 

Baniyas 

Thdkurs ... 

4,405 

134 

Surki 


177 

... 

177 

The Rdjd of Mur- 
sau. 

Jdt 

402 

135 

Tehra 

Tenti-kd-gdnw 

an 

158 

other 

401 

name for 

559 

Akbar- 

Malakslna com¬ 
munity. 

pur. 

Mala kina... 

420 

13fl 

Thenua 

... 

355 

16 

371 

Jat community... 

Jdt 

201 


127. Sikandarpur , founded by Sikandar, a Jues Thakur from Jardra. In 1824 it was sold 
at auction to Moti Ham, Brahman, ami Ghaun Muhammad, shaikh, of Noh-jhil. So * 
quently, Moti Ham sold 6 biswns to Item Kishnn, Thakur, and Madan Mohan. Bani.va, an 1 the 
other 5 to Lachhman, Brahman, while the Shaikh 8«»ld Ins lo to Scwuk Ham, Jar, and Kacdhir 
Thakur. To the west of the village is a yhana of dhdk and hins trees, with a pond covering 8 4 
bighas. A market on Wednesday. Two hamlets. 

128. Siraila , founded by Sri and Tulsi, Jats from Harnaul, 

129. Sfu Patt f'.—'See Bajnna, page 413. 

130. Suf,dy-pur.— One of the 12 Narwardn villages. There is a jhdri of hins and other 
trees extending over 6 bighas. In the mutiny the zaminddr# joined4n the attack on Lalj , 
Tatwiri of Bdroth, and In the murder of his brother Hi id L&l. 

Suit dn-/)a/ff.—See Bajana, page 413. 

132. Sultdn-pur } on the Jamuna, so called after its founder Sultan. a Mnlakdim. Fifty 
years ago it was sold away from his descendants at oaction to Khumiti Khan, r<U! an, whose 
heirs are now in possession, though they have lately mortgaged tv) Sdhib Item and 'hot Item, 
Baniyas of Surir. 

134. Snrko, on the road between Mat and Ildihras, was founded by .lap- ^ora Dulctiya. 

185. Tchra, one of the eight Thakur villages, was founded by a s from Kdhnur, -whose 

-Wants, some 200 years ago, tu .anmiadans. In U>4 mutiny they received und 

sheltered for five months the refugees from Noh-j!oi . and as an nrhi^wUmcniritf o! 
loyalty, one-teuth or the jama, viz., Ks. 100 , was remitted mun the year (tiro reumsion 

ctill continuing) ai:d the zamindun, Zauki. Herhu, and 'Jura, received each a donutiou of Ks. DO 

136. Thcnua, one ot the 12 Nurwdr villages, was given u> t bar. la, a Jat. >f the Thonu v 
got, whence u-s v init. Here ij a t-.iuplj. built ty KhuUe, :uco iddr. 
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Alphabetieal List of Villages in the Mat Pargana —( concluded ) 0 




Population. 




No. 

Name. 

Mindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tor. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

137 

Tilka-garhi 

629 

17 

646 

Het Ram, Jat, of 
Musmina. 

Jut ... 

910 

138 

ToU 

30 

6 

36 

Zuhur Ali ... 

Saiyid ... 

... 

139 

Udhan-pur 

15 

... 

15 

Jat community ... 

Jat Nohwar 

Ml 

140 

Udhar 

372 

32 

404 

Jat community,' 

Jogiand Jat, 

540 

141 

Nagara Himna ... 

... 

... 


The Raja of M ur- 
sdn and Jdnaki 
Prasad. 


... 


<37. Tilka-garhi. —So called after its founder, a Jut from Musmina. A few years later 
another J6t by name Bhagav.an founded the hamlet of Bhagawdti-garhi This latter, being 7| 
biswa' of the whole, has been sold to Met Ram of Musmina. For joining in the attack on 
Nob-jhil, the zamindars, after the mutiny, were fined Rz. t>62. 

I- '. Toll, called in full Toli Saiyid, was taken out of Noh-jhil and given rent-free to 
one Zuhur Ali. The grant was resumed by the British Government and the assessment fixed 
•it R,. 040. Subsequent it was oil sold; 10 biswas to Brdhman*. 5 to Baniyas, and 5 to 
KunjrtU. Zuhur All, a descendant of the old Saiyid, has now re-purchased 6 biswas from 
Tu!si Ram. Baniyu, and the Kunjraa have sold biawas to Indrajit, Brahman, 

139. Udhan-pur is included with Sadr-pur. 

mo. (fdftar, founded by Udho, Jut from Dunotiya. There is a ghana 173J bigha= in extent 
called Batrndr. A mdlukuna or royalty is paid to the Raja of Miir&au. There is one brick’ 
built hull e in the Tillage—a moat exceptional thing in this pargana-occupicd by Kishan Sinh 
lucuberddr. ' 

141 Angara Ilimna, was purchased from the Jut , one-third bv Rdji Tfkam Sinh and 
two-thirds by one Bbigiratb, wno has resold to Jannki Prasad and Vazir Khan. 




















WIN IST/fy 


V .—PARGANA MAHA'-BAN. 



The MaM-ban pargana forms the connecting link between the two divisions 
of the district. Its western half, which lies along the bank of the Jamuna, 
forms part of the Braj Mandal, and closely resembles in all its characteristics 
tho tracts that we have hitherto been describing : its towns are places of 
considerable interest, but the land is poor and barren, dotted with sandhills 
and intersected with frequent ravines. To the east, beyond Baladeva, the 
country is assimilated to the rest of the Doab; the soil, being of greater pro¬ 
ductiveness, has from time immemorial been exclusively devoted to agri¬ 
cultural purposes, and thus there are no large centres of population nor sites 
of historic interest. 

In area and subordination the pargana has undergone several changes ; 
for originally it formed part of Aligarh, and then for some years recognized 
Sa’dabdd as its capital, before it was finally constituted a member of the dis¬ 
trict of Mathura. In 1861 it made over to Sajdabftd some few villages on the 
borderland received instead the whole of the Raya circle, including as many 
as eighty-nine villages, which till then had been included in Mat; together 
with three others, Baltikri, Birbal, and Sonkh, which were detached from Hat li¬ 
ras. A glance at tho map will show that a further rectification of its bound¬ 
ary line to the north is still most desirable ; as all the 18 villages of the Ayra- 
khera circle occupy a narrow tongue of land that runs up along the Aligarh 
border, in such immediate proximity to tho Mat tahsili that they would clearly 
be benefited by inclusion in Mat jurisdiction. 

The river forms the boundary of the pargana to the south as well as the 
west, and in the lower part of its course is involved in such a series of sinuo¬ 
sities that its length is out of all proportion to tho area it traverses, and thus 
necessitates the maintenance of no less than cloven crossing places, viz , ilk 
pontoon bridge at the city, a bridge-of-boata at Gokul, and ferries at P&ni-giluw 
Habib-pur or Bnsai, Baroli, Kanjauli, Koila, Tappa Saiyid-pnr, Sehat, Akos. 
and Nera, The contracts for all these, excepting the oao at Koila, are give: 
in tho Agra district. 

Of the 151,846 acres that form the total area, 110,613 are ordinarily 
under cultivation. The crops principally grown are jodr, bdjra. and the like, 
on 57,000 acres ;-wheat and barley on 38,700 ; cotton on 8.000, and civ .iva 
on 4,000. \V a ter-melon s are also raised in large quantities on the river-sands _ 
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and the long grass and reeds, produced in the same localities, are valuable as 
materials for making ropes, mats, and articles of wicker-work. 

The number of distinct estates is 216, of which 18 are enjoyed rent-free by 
religious persons or establishments, and 89 are in the hands of sole proprietors, 
as distinct from village communities. The castes that muster strongest are Jats 
and Brahmans, who together constitute one-half of the entire population. The 
great temples at Baladeva and Gokul, though they have also endowments in 
land, derive the principal part of their income from the voluntary offerings of 
pilgrims and devotees. Of secular proprietors, the wealthiest—as in most other 
parts of the country now-a-days—are novi homines of the bauiya class, who have 
;aid the foundation of their fortune in trade. First in this order come Main 
Lai and Jdnaki Pras&d of Raya. Their ancestor, Nand Ram, was a petty 
trader of that town, who realized largo profits by the sale of grain in the famine 
of 1838. In partnership with him was his brother, Magni Lai, who, having no 
natural heir, adopted his sister’s grandson, Janaki Prasad. In 1840 Nand Ram 
died, and as of bis two sons, Mabi Lai and Bhajan Lai, the latter was already 
deceased, leaving issue, Jamund Prasad and Manohar Lai, he left his estate in 
three equal shares,—the one to his son, the second to his two grandsons, and 
the third to his adopted nephew. For some years the property was held as a 
joint undivided estate ; but in 1866 an agreement was executed constituting three 
rstates in severalty ; Jauaki Prasad’s share being the village of Bhadanwara, 
Mabi Lai's that of Arua, both in Mat; and Jamuna Prasad and Manoliar Ldl’s, 
ten smaller villages in the Mahd-ban pargana. As tlio main object of this agree¬ 
ment was simply to get rid of Janaki Prasad, the others continued to hold their 
two-thirds of the original estate as one property. But after a time, thinking 
that the discrepancy between recorded rights and actual possession might lead 
to difficulties, in 1*70 they executed another deed, by which the two shares were 
again amalgamated. This joint estate, including business returns, was assessed 
for purposes of the income tax, as yielding an annual profit of Rs. 16,066 ; 
the Maha-ban villages, in which they are the largest shareholders, being Acharn, 
Churn-Llansi, Dhaku, Gouga, N&gal, and Thana A mar Sinh. Some mis- 
underManding having subsequently arisen, the unole and nephew have again 
divided their joint estate. Their kinsman Janaki Pras&d, in addition to bis 
MiU village of Bhadanwara, has shares in Gainra, Kakarari and 15 other 
vilh»g'»a in Malia-ban, from which be derives a net income of Rs. 14,260. 

Of much the same, or perhaps rather lower, social standing are a family of 
»S;» ndh Brahmans a: Jagvln-pur, money-lenders by profession, who arc gra¬ 
de.illy consolidating a considerable estate out of lands which for tho most part 
they fir.ii held ouh in mortgage. T’he Load of the firm in their native village 
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where they liave*beerr settled for many generations, is by name Harideva, with 
whom is associated in partnership his nephew, Chunni Lai, son of a deceased 
brother, Isvari. Besides owning three parts of Jagadis-pnr, they have also 
shares in Daulat-pur, Habib-pur, Karab, Kakarari, Sahara, Wairani and 16 
other villages, producing a net income of Rs. 12,572. A brother ot Harideva s, 
by name Puran Mall, has a separate estate, being part proprietor of Bahadur- 
pur, Itanli, &c., while a relative, Baladeva, living at Gokul, has a further income 
of Rs. 13,311 derived from trade and lands that he owns at Daghaita and Avhera 
in the Mathura pargana. This latter’s father, Parana Sukh, was the brother 
q j' Hira-mani, Harideva’s tather 5 and it was their lather Jawahir nicknamed 
Kutclii/a, 1 the pedlar’—son of another Harideva, who began in a very smalt 
way to form a nucleus for the fortune which his descendants have so rapidly 
accumulated. 


The Saiyids of Maha-ban, (see page 13) though of inferior wealth,have claims 
to a more ancient and honorable pedigree. They have a joint income of Rs. 6,08 i, 
drawn chiefly from the township of Mahd-ban and the villages of Nagara Blihru, 
Gohar-pur, Shahpur Ghosna, and Narauli: but tho shareholders are so numerous 
that no ono of them is in affluent circumstances; llio head of the family, Sirdar 
’Ali Khan, is now officiating as a Tahsilddr in the Mainpuri district. 


Tho Pachhauvis of Gokharauli have a joint income estimated at Rs. 10,6f \ 
The most prominent person among them is Kalyan Sinh, and the actual 
head of the family, tho Thakurdni Pran Kunwar, his cousin Bakhtawar Sink's 
widow, has adopted one of his sons, by name Ram Chand. They trace their 
descent from one Bhupat Sink of Savaran-khera in Bhadaura, who came from 
tin nee to settle at Satoha, a village betwoon Mathura and Gobardhan. Tin ro 
he died and also his son, Parasu-ram Sinh ; but the graudson, Pdrau Chand, 
removed to Gokharauli, where he acquired large possessions iu the time of 
the Mabrattas. At the present day there is not a single villago in the old 
pargnna of Maha-ban, in which his descendants have not some share, though 
it may often be a small one. In several they are solo proprietors, and they 
have other estates iu tho Agra district. At the outbreak ot she mutiny, 
the fort of Gokharauli was surprised uud taken iu the absence of the head of 
the family, Ballabh Sinh, grandson of Puran Chand. It .us, howc , 
soon after recovered by him and his cousin, Kalyun Sinh, tl 
in the 17th Regiment ; and their great local influence lurthc 

rebel army. 
labsiW^r ot 


raise a large body of volunteers in pursuit of tl 
bances were over, Ballabh Sinh was appoints 
threw up the appointment, as he had no taste tor otH 
property required superintendence. As lhan Kunwai 


the RisAldar Major 
r enabled them to 
Wheo tho disturb 
Kod i, but ho soon 
rk, And his private 
option o.f a son las 
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given rise to much litigation on the part of tho rival claimants to the inheritance, 
it may be of use to add a genealogical table showing clearly the degrees of 
relationship :— 

Bhupafc Si ah, 

(of S&varan-kherA in Bbadawar ; came from there and settled at Satoha.) 
Parasu-ram Siiih, of Satoha. 

Puran-chaud, of Gokharauli. 


- 

! 

Giridhar Sinh, 
of Bhad£war, 


I 

Ballabh Siiih, 
Tahsildar of 
Kosi, died b. p. 


Mukund Sifih, Bansidhar. 

of Gokharauli. 


I 

Bakhtdwar Sifih e=Pr&n Kunwar, 
of Gokharauli present head of 
died s, p. the family. 


Gujar Mall. Gobind Rati), 

f Tahsiliiar of 

Sikandra Rao. 


| 1 Har Prasad Kalyan Sinh, 
I 2 Lalita Prasad of Go- 

3 Janiuna Prasad kharauli. 


R£m-chaud, adopted by Prdn Kunwar. 


Beyond the three towns of Gokul, Malid-ban, and Baladeva, which have 
already been fully described, the only other places in the pargana which require 
more than the most cursory notice, are tho four great centres of Jat coloniza¬ 
tion, whose history involves that of all the villages subordinate to them. 

Ayju-KherX, an old township with no arable land attached to it, is popu¬ 
larly said to be tho mother of 360 villages. It is still the recognised centre 
of eighteen, which are as follows :—Ayra (or Era), Baron, Bhankarpur, Bhura, 
Bibdvali, Hindu Buldki, Birahna, Birbal, Gainra, Gaju, Kakardri, Lalpur, 
Mauina Biilu, Misri, Nim-gdaw, Piri, Sabali and Sampat Jogi. The founder 
is said to have been a Prarnar Thakur, by name Nain Son, who himself came 
from Daharua, another village in this pargana, but whose ancestors had migrated 
from I)liar in the Dakhan, the Rdjd of which State is still a Pramar and of a 
very ancient family. He had four sons, whose names are given as Rompa (or 
Rupa), Siklian, Birahna, and Iucbraj, and among them ho portioned out his 
new settlement. They again had each issue, viz., Rupa five sons, tho founders 
of the five northern villages, Bindu Buldki, Klm-g&nw, Piri, Bibdvali and 
Bhura; Siklian four sous, who settled the four villages to the soath-west, 
Iviikarari, Birahna. Baron and Gainra ; Birahna fivo sons, who founded tho 
fv e villages to the east, Sabali, Birbal, Era, Misri and Gaju ; and InchrAj four 
oops, who .founded the four villages to tho north-west, Manina Bdlu, Bhankar- 
V uv > htilpur and Sunapat Jogi. The bazar is considered tho joint property of 
Rup&’a descendants, and their permission is necessary before any new shop can 
fc. built iu it., The market, which is held on a spot close to tho bazar, twioe a 
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week, Wednesday and Saturday v *is the propeiV»j of the zamindars of the four 
villages founded l>3 r ^-AVnan’s sous, who give it out on contract for about Rs. 50 
a year to : ^ ut ’ kaniya.s, who take a weighing fee froD every purchaser, six 
cft/uicanks in each rupee’s worth of grain. The lands of the eighteen villages 
arc all mixed up together and are occupied almost exclusively by the Jat com¬ 
munity, with the exception 0 f Lalpur, which is held by Brahmans, the descend¬ 
ants of the founder’s purohi who belong to the Sanadh elan. Adjoining the 
village there is a snyil piece of wuwlinnrl, 20 bighas 4 biswas in extent, held 
rent-free hy some barAgis, which is calle Niwari, i.e. y Nimwari. It n* kes a 
convenient place to canp in, being enclose.*) - m a belt 0 f fi rie ^ n * m anc | ^ r'prt 
trees, with a solitary inli aud a number ol Ijasendu and karll bushes in tit? 
centre. This is accounted part of Lilpur. r pbo sc bool bas an attendance of 
about 60 boys. The older occupants of the ],i ace ^ w hom Nain Sen dispossessed, 
are said to have been Kalars, whatever n a y be (be ( r jbo intended by that 
ambiguous term. Hi3 brethren, whom \ Q i e f t behind at Daharua, all became 
Muhammadans, and it may be pi’O s, t Yuod that it was his obstinate adherence 
to the faith of his fathers, which m tv i 0 it necessary for him to emigrate. The 
event therefore cannot be rofer^d to any very period. Though himself 

a Tlmkur, it is curious to ob'ervo that his descendants for very many genera¬ 
tions past have been reckoned as.J&cs of the Godha sub-division. This they 
explain by saying Ahat tl n ew settlers, being unable to secure any better 
alliances, intermarried wufi Jat women from Karil in the Aligarh district, aud 
the children followed the caste of their mothers. Thore is a general meeting 
for all the members of the clan at the festival of the Phul Dol, which is hold 
Chait badi 5. 

Xr-Khlra is said to have been the parent of twenty-eight \illages, eleven 
of which are still grouped together under the collective name of the taluka Xr 
Lashkarpur. They are as followsBansa, Basar-Bhikkandi, Bir Aliabad, 
Gurera, Khalana, Khajuri, Nigora, Nonehi, Pavesara, Polua and Sujanpur. 
The last of these, with an area of 243 acres, is uninhabited and is owned by the 
J{\i Raja of Mursdn. The Khera itself has boon dosortod for very many years 
past, and though a mela in honour of Baraki Dovi is hold there twice a year, 
even the goddess does not remain permanently on the spot, but is merely 
brought over for the occasion. 

MADEM.~Tlit.-3 is a circle of five villages occupied by Ja« of the Daugri 
sub-division. Their ancestor, by name Kapur, is said to have * v,on a ^<ssodiya 
Tluikur from Juitai in the Sa’dabdd pargaua, but oiiginallj lroui (Jhitor, 
whose five sons, Chhikura. Bhojua. Jagatiya, Nauranga and tUnainglm, 
founded the villages that still bear their uamvs. 1" vonse.pionco of their 
laxity in allowing widow re-marriage they lost caste, and from Thikurs became 
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•fats. The older occupants of ths» Jju&bJy are represented to have been Kalftrs. 
Chhikara and Ransingha nsw form the central settlement. At the styar, or 
Bhritie of the goddess of small-pox, who is specially worshipped uu^ ? y ear i n 
the month of Asarh, I noticed a small figure apparently Jain, which siignfjy 
confirms my view chat Kalar is the local name for the older followers of that 
faith. 

Raya is a small town on the Aligarh road, seven.miles from Mathura, and 
the first station on the Light Railway frnrn- mat city to jiatuT^s. It has no 
arable a nd of its own, but is the reco.<» nise ^ centre of as many as tweffiy-one 
Jat \ Jages which were founded f l0in These are as follows:—(l) N&gai, 

Gonga, (3) Suraj, (4) Dhaku, Ach&ra, (6) BhainstVa, (7) Siyara, (8) 
Banun, (9) Pararari, ( 10) S&ras, (1 ) ^ lrvva ; Q-%) Kharwa^(13) Narwa Hausi, 

( 14 /• Thana Amar Sink, (15) Saui’ Pokhar Hirday, (17) Malhai, (18) 
Khairari, (19) Bhima, (20) Koil, and Chura Hansi. The first fourteen 
of these are the older settlements and a re ca Bcd the chaudah taraf ; the other 
seven are subsequent olfsboots. The tow'A 18 sai ’d to derive its name from its 
founder Rae Sen, who is regarded as the an& s f° r of all tho Jats of the Godha 
clan. There is an old mud fort ascribed originalx to one Jamsher Beg, but 
rebuilt in the time of Tliakur Daya Karo of Hatlm*. The prin cipal residents 
are now J&naki Prasad, Jamund Pras&d, anddJJaki L'l, of whom mention has 
been already made. A Bairagi of the Nimbarak ptAra.asiq>n, by name Harndm 
Das, enjoys a considerable reputation as a Pandit. There is a large orchard 
of mango and jaman trees, twenty-three bighas in extent, planted by Sri 
Kishan Dds, baniya, whoso eon, Jugal Kishor, has also one of the two Indigo 
factories in tho town ; the other belonged to the late Mr. Saunders. There is 
also a smaller orchard in the possession of a Bairagi by name Hup Das. At 
the lack of the police-station is a pond called Khema-ra, after the man who 
had it dug, and on the Mat road, near a Thfikur-dwara, another called Rawa, 
probably aftor the founder Rae Sen. Market days aro Monday and Friday. 
Tho 1 1 \ n is administered under Act XX. of 1850, and section 34 of Act V„ 
of 1861 is also in force. The line of railway has been constructed along tho 
si hj of the road, and, as at first laid, crossed and re-crossed it so frequently 
that all road traffic would havo been greatly impeded. This defect was subse¬ 
quently remedied, and there are now only three crossings in its entire longth of 
2h miles; bat tho fine avenue of trees has been terribly cut up. 

Sonai \s a township on the Hithras road which, like Raya, finds no plade 
in the Revenue Records, being there represented by its eight dependent villages, 
rbc^p are flick Bindavani, Thok Gy&n, Thok Kama! (better known as Khqjua), 
11 ok Saru, lUk Suinera, Blmrari, Nagan 15 (t ri and Nagun* Jaugali. Tbe 
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Begam Uinrao Shah in 1772, which in 1808 was held by Tbukur Daya R&m 
of Hdthras, and lor some years subsequently was used as a tahsili. Not a 
vestige now remains of the old buildings, which were pulled down and the 
materials used for the construction of the new police-station. The site is well 
raised and commands an extensive view. I would have built a school upon it, 
but it was represented that the children would be afraid of ghosts. The sarao 
was constructed in the time of Tahsildar Zuhur Ali Khan, one of the Lai 
Khdni family, seated in the Bulandsliahr district. Market days are Sunday 
and Thursday. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mahd-bctn Pargana . 




Population 


Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans, 

Total. 

Acreage. 









1 

’Abd-un-Nabi-pur 

Gokula, 

605 

47 

652 

Nainsukh, Jat ... 

J4t ... 

662 

2 

Acliaru LadhorS, 

925 

9 

938 

Nand-klshor and 
Jamnna PraBad, 
Baoiyas. 

Jat ... 

1,184 

3 

Akoa 

3,252 

88 

3,340 

Bakhshi, Jat ... 

Jat 

3,426 

4 

*Ali-pur 

560 

... 

680 

Moti Rum, Brah¬ 
man, 

Brahman, 

290 

5 

Amir-pur 

323 

43 

366 

Chandan Sink, 
Jddon. 

J4t t>># 

443 

6 

Anaundhd 

2,253 

77 

2,330 

Bhaw£ni, Jut ... 

Jut 

2,230 

7 

Angai 

712 

48 

760 

Gobinda, Jat iM 

Jat and 

Brahman. 

827 

8 

Arazi Islam-pur, 

127 

.M 

127 

Sadik Ali, Saiyid, 

Brahman.., 

... 

9 

Aruzl Milk Biki¬ 
ni! Shah, 

... 

39 

39 

Rajab Ali, Saiyid, 

Saiyid ... 

73 

10 

Arazi Milk Ganga- 

TUSi. 

HI 

... 

... 

Kewal Klshan 
Brfihman. 

Uninhabit¬ 

ed. 

54 


I* * Abd-un-N<tbi-pur Gokula.—J sts own only half the village, BrtUimana and K 6 yath 3 tho 
other half. 


2 . AcAaru Ladlwsd.— One of the 21 Raya villages. Tho present proprietors purchased 
from tho Jits. In 18.57 two of the zamindars, Dhani Ham and Sesh IUm, were hanged as 
xnatiueera, two others died in jail. 

3. Alto .;.—On the bank of the Jamunfi. Here is a hill kuown as Bhnn Tila, Market on 
Monday. Ilalkabuudi school. 

4 . 'AU»pur .—Founded by Shaikh All, risildur. The former proprietors were Kayaths. A 
haikabuudi school. 


5. Amir-pur .—Founded by Mahfrlj Siuh, Jut : mortgaged by his descendants to Chandan 
iSinl). Iu the mutiny a nutive of the place, by name Suraj, took the additional title of Mall, 
and was proclaimed Kaj&, 


C. Anaund/ut or Anaurha. —Founded by Mnhi.pat, a Bharanyar Jii$. Kesari, Brahman 
who had purchased a ohare in the village shortly before the mutiny, was then attacked and 
plundered by the old proprietors. A umiketon Tuesday and Saturday. Here is a kadaiub- 
, au di with a pond called Bari war. The trees an; .11 very old and decayed, and I was anxious to 
--.ivo them rene wed. Almost in tho ponn and adjoining a Biirngi’s cell’, who has some 10 high*, 
oi laud ront-lrce. is a masonry well, constructs by a buhra, named Lakhpat, to lay a ghost 

Uut troubled him. The luuit'ordir, Bhuwaui, has a brgo mango orchard. 


7 Founded by Invar, Jut. A hulkaUndi school. 

3 * drd:( Milk Bikdnu 8fnSh.-~ Here is ft tomb of tho founder's son, Fazl Sh4b. 
l0 ‘ Auizi Ga*gd-vusi,~ A muifl grant of o\ n dh-‘ a , but resumed. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mahd-ban Pargana — (continued). 



| 

Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

11 

Arazi Milk Eunun- 
goan. 

... 

... 

... 

Jamaiyat R a e, 
Kdyath. 

Uninhabi¬ 

ted. 

172 

12 

Artoni 

524 

35 

559 

Ajay Rum, Jat... 

Jat ... 

635 

18 

Ayra 

244 

3 

247 

Nardyan S i n h, 
Thdkur. 

Jat 

657 

14 

Ayra khera 

1,852 

129 

1,981 

... 

Jat. and ! 
Baniya. ^ 

... 

15 

Bahadur-pnr ... 

170 


170 

Chiranji Lai, Brah- 
mau. 

Jut .»• I 

374 


Balndeva. 

See Hi 

rha, No. 

167. 




16 

Balaram-pur ... 

138 

... 

138 

Jamaiyat K d e, 
Kayath. 

Jat 

163 

17 

Baltikii ... 

825 

26 

851 

Mittrason, Baniya, 

Jdt 

1,177 

IS 

Bautin 

440 

... 

440 

Ram Rup, Jat 

Jat 

305 

19 

Banarasi-pur ... 

76 

... 

76 

Rukma, Brabmani, 

Brahman... 

152 

20 

Bandi 

1,861 

15 

1,476 

Kinnar Sinh, Jtidon, 

J&don 

1,200 


Bev”ral^infagtm.^ nff0a, ‘^ A erant t0 IlMsukh R4e - ^mindurs of 


12. Artoni. —Held moafi by the temple of Baladcva. 

, I 3 ‘ or , Era -—° ne of the 18 Ayrd-kher& villages ( see page 43$ ) has been purchased 

from the Jur? by tli • present Tbakur proprietor. Here much salt used to be umimfact arect, the 

8 ?l 1 b $'! f 9a j l,, A e ; i A . halkab » n di school. The village elands on high groaud by the 

eiac of the Mathura and Aligarh road. 

] t' At/r&'kkerd township, the centre of 18 villages, but with no arable land. Market 
on Wednesday and Saturday. See page 438, 

15. Bahduur-pur .—-Founded by Bahadur, J£t. 

16. Bdlarani-pur .—Founded by Sobha Rac, K valh. 

cf * 0UJlt * c< * by Bahrain, Jit, and sold by his descendant s to Mittn-sen, Raniv i 

jJul,, “u^ty?but f T *° of tho J4 * ittmhliiaf ''" r ° Wi ‘ cd ,ot 

IB. Banirortpv Founded by Banirasi, BrAhman. 

20 . Bandt. - 'Hc-io is a large tank, nti irregular octagon In hii|H , now in a very mlnoin'rnn. 

^ ndniber of kndamh tree?, ol groat \>r- which or.r n. i tiM.l ma nv 





Uv °*' the gateway is the following inscription : 

112 


two favourite 

* va *ti Sri Sarropjtt 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mahi-ban Par gam —(continued). 




Population . 




No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

man. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

: 

21 | 

Bansa ... 

696 

20 

616 

Jdt3 ... 

Jut .a. 

807 

. 

22 j 

Barba ... 

90 

... 

99 

Raghubar, Brah¬ 
man. 

Jdt 

403 

23 

Baroli 

2,090 

167 

2,257 

Pran Run war, 
Paclmuri. 

Jat ... 

1,617 

24 

1 Baron 

1,059 

21 

1,080 

Randhir, Jut ... 

Jat ... 

992 


Basai : the more 

common 

name 

for Ha- 

bib-pur. 



25 

Basar-bhikhandi, 

180 

... 

180 

The Raja of Mur- 
san. 

i Jat ... 

-102 

26 

Bhainaara 

1,611 

39 

1,650 

Puhapa, Jat 

Jut 

829 

27 

Bhankar-pur ... 

334 

23 

357 

Rac Siub, Jat ... 

Jat ... 

403 


BirAiamun Bondi Jr Tasya Sevak Gkdsi Bam Manrdha Mukand Dda snVi Samvut Subha 17l(> 
id he Sr? Salivahan Asya ta 1576 tat)' a varshe 3Jdgh Badi panchami Budhwdr mandir 

Bandi Ji hd sab Rdjdcharan setea. Prathama raj mandir Id 125 Ganga.fi mar fat. One 

ol fU - urine- has au interior bracket arch of stone of good design and the following inscrip¬ 
tion* over the cuter doorway: Sambal 1005 miti Pus badi IS jimiddri Thdkur Bdddn Sink 
mandir ha nan dan mdrnai Mahkam Daydl kdrigar hi rupaiya 19» Bandi devi Jihd 

ixanxi:. lasthhatt Chandan Singh Bandi ware he. On the opposite side of the tank Is a mango 
orchard, planted by Data, Judon, grandfather of one of the present lnmberdars It has no 
well and it i« hero a difficult and m t o sink one. the soil being sandy and water 

some G'J feet be I- tv the surface Another mango orchard belongs to Chamlon and Kiuoar lum- 
: cr< d und ia an adjoining field is a half buried life size statue of lialadeva with a smaller 
orf . 0 f • ; rj gpouse Revati. They arc called by the villagers S iphara and Saphari, but are not 
now held in any honour. A Vaishnaya Bairagi, byname Gobardhan Dus, of the Nimhar.ik 
V uuradavo, has a hermitage cl >se by and is a well-real Pandit There are in all ti lutnberd&rs, 

vho like the rest of tho community, claim descent from one Dharropil, who some 701 years 

j 0 vcd here fromJBura-mar, a deserted site in the neighbourhood, from which they derive 
i' >j r titfe of .Bdra-Rnvat; their original home was Ray&na. where one branch of the family still 
T ‘ another, -..died Bhili i: a-: Jeeulmir, and a third. w!i: h is the m ~t numerous, called 

Bugri, at Karsuli. 

;i Bansa .—In taluka Ar-Laalikar-pur. Jama, Its. 1,546. 

2 : . Bandi. -A lappa of Mundaur, originally belonged to the Juts. A market on Tuesday 
and. Saturday, llalkabandi school. 

24 . One of the 18 Ayrn-kherd villages, founded by Bdra, Jut. A slmre has been 

X .. -td from his descendants by Jduaki Prasad, Baniya, of Raya. Same two miles from the 
rVi: -e, on the side of the M l and Raya reu do?e to Dlmkpura, one of four hamlets, i» DaydU 
ban, a pond and thicket of pasendu trees. 

fid n r Founded by Bal-mnkund. Jti- Bhikhanda is the name of a particu¬ 

lar bhrub. dumn, Its. 050. In the taluka Ar-Lusblair-pur. 

*.*•. Shi',- an.— One of tiw ;u Raya villager. Pounded 1'/ Bhainsa, Jar. The Riia of 
K ip i r; i: ( l.v i - nr. a a I a : the estate having been a >i-I < , his mteesti r Fatih Slab by Kuj* Mau 
Smtr ii.e v a> (tie f ' rc oj of J ay-pur, who lived a au us : lie at Brinda-bau (see p>g r - *41 )• 

27. fiamkat-p w,—itae i the i •) Ayra-khera villages, Itas a hamlet, B.via, with a mango 
Orchard 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Maha-ban Pargana (centnued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

“ 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

man. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

28 

Bhartiya ... 

2,4b7 

05 

2,555 

Rddha Krishon, 
Brahman; Ram 
Jas, Jat 

Jat ... I 

1,332 

29 

Bhaiu-garh 

103 

1 

104 

Bharat Sinh, Jdf, 

Chamar 

351 

30 

Bhimu ... 

295 

tit 

295 

D.iya Ram, Brah- 
mau. 

Brahman, 

278 

31 

BMt-Baheri 

50 

• M 

50 

Dhani Ram, J£t, 

Jat ... 

244 

32 

Bhojua 

204 

... 

204 

The Raja of Mur- 
ean. 

J ;it ... 

258 

33 

Bhfiru ... 

212 

20 

238 

Knlydn Sinb, Pa- 
ohauri. 

Jat 

513 

34 

BhOra 

.358 

21 

406 

Mohana, Jar. 

Jat 

635 

35 

Bhdrari 

148 

• •• 

148 

Gangi, Jut ••• 

J&t 

163 

36 

Bich-puri Polua, 

171 

... 

171 

Basudcva, Baniya, 

Jut »•» 

272 

37 

1 Bibuuli ... 

1 

392 

Ml 

392 

Baladcva, Baniya, 

Brahman... 

800 


as. Bharliya .-Founded by Bharat, Jut. .Market on Monday. Halkabandi school. 
29 . Bharu-sarh.— Founded by some Juts in the service ot Sumj Mall of Bharat-pur. 


30. Bl.ima —One of the 01 Hays villages. 

31. Bhu-Baheri - Founded by Parts, Jar Seth Gobind Das hns a small share. 

32. Bkojka.—la \ho taluka Madam. Jama, Hs. 865. A hamlet, called Hariri ki nagara, 

33 Mura One of the 18 Ayrakhen. villages. Here is au old brick-strewn hiu r,i .locally 
•scribed t.> the Kalirs. Wells have been .unk all over _ it tor the purpose m 1 ;■ * £ 

vi:..» a .- • 

a mie clan, tlit efioef upon a chance visum lsaliMio Dcwmumu.- -r s . . j . T 

one hamlet all lie toother 1 int f JJThe field* %'todUvq ' u 9 

ever 18 well-woodi ' wuh babul tr< ca clotted about in 1 >nku. o. - hciuv - 

wuinifo orchards. V 1 aUo well-cultivated, the pnly Jnt« of v.usU 1 “ lKrui 

8 g e9j gveeu little nook?, the last romnauts of the original jungle. 

25. Bh&rciru -;Oue of tho Snual villages. 

. , rt * • , . n .. ,, . *» • t im <n the taluka Ar*t,a$blar-pur. Half 

r o. 8 i<fhy*r* / , o!«a.~B , oandod by Bijay lidra, Jut, i* in in 700 . * 

the village hrn been pure bused bv Brahman- and Biuuyui’. «' lD • 

37. B>7,iuJ..-V)no of the 16 Ayra-khc-,a villages. ft"^Sf"' (CU m,m ^ 

lX*vi. built by Naiu**en, wbera two annual mehw - re held. u - 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mahd-ban Pargana — (continued). 




Population. 


| 


No. 

Name. 

Hiudus. 

Mn sal- 
man. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

38 

Bir-aliabdd 

242 

... 

242 

Jats and Baniyas. 

Jat 

250 

39 

Bindu-bulaki ... 

871 

20 

891 

Ram Ralu, Jat... 

Jat 

1,0 i 9 

40 

Birahna 

G01 

13 

614 

Sita Ram, Baniya, 

Jat 

865 

41 

Bubal 

482 

6 

488 

Navala, Jat 

Jat 

747 

42 

Birona 

298 

7 

305 

Jasi Ram, Panda, 

dot 

412 

43 

Bisaoli 

922 

14 

936 

Akbar, Jat ... 

Jat ... 

1,143 

44 

Byoohin 

j 1,797 

173 

1,970 

Ivunwar T o d ar 
Sinh, Jfit, 

Jat 

1,796 

45 

Chauhari 

427 

32 

459 

Bbup Sinh, Brah¬ 
man. 

Brahman... 

275 

46 

Chhauli ... 

1,033 

10 

1,043 

Zauki Ram, Jat... 

Jat 

962 

47 

Chhibarau 

238 

8 

246 

Prasadi Lai, Panda 

Jat , t . 

iOl 


38. Bir-aliabdd.— In the taluka Ar-Lashkar-pur. Jama, Rg. 620. 

39. Bindu-butdki. One of the 18 Ayra-khera villages, founded by two Juts, Bindu and Bulaki, 
40-41 Birahna t Birbal .—Both in the Ayra-khera circle. 

42 Biro* d—TheJfijs still hold one-fourh of the village, the remainder has been transfer, 
red to Bauiyaa and the PandCs of Baladeva. 


40. Bisduli .—Swdmi Rangichfrya is muafidnr, by grant from R &ja Min Sinb, the recluse. 

u - Some very fine badamb, bar, and pipal trees immediately outside the village 

rn-ur a pond called LUayoti, but the ground, which is flooded in the raths. is so cut up into holes 
T\:- 7 t l j nci : u unt <* n 1)0 pitched is a small mango orchard in the centre, called 

’■^Y al ? Spreading further away is an extensive tract of woodland (gh'vid) studded 

v.-’Th (inns Mjid | :uu>duf uud bushes of ktnil. The village was bought at emotion sale about the 
yea 1831 by Ruju Tiluim Sinh of Mur sun, a Jat of the Therua elan, for Us. 2,300, a sum less 
l . n tbe Jov< rnmeut demand for a single year, which is its. 5,000. He transferred it to a rein- 
t!V Y Kl,nvni ! s,1 i ,L!1 ^ mh » Pilose son, Todar Sinh, is the present proprietor. The total extent of 
Uvv} 13 C) ' r * bn-hii* and the trees are some of the finest in the whole district, in the 
Aanta is a very pretty group of kadarobs, called Bdi.ii-ki, but the villager.; have perversely 
f c * 11 ior ! ,lCMr A pond bears tho odd name of Ray ; it has been almost filled 

Y : n " ur Y Of tmio fL*iri 1 -J now very Shallow and its original extent uncurtuin. On one side it 
iu, been ^ faced with block kankar, which has nil conglomerated into a rock-like ma-s. The 
‘ mm- iic.’iMii ]•' inmrikd to a BanjIra, of whom nothing further is recorded : it m iy be of any Is 
1 ’" bl ; •" v r J uec : a Kadamb tree with n gnarled and knotted iruni; of i uunm-.e cir- 

e .n JenMicr w,m , on ,la nmrgtu. The people are Jut, or the Rharuugar clan, who give Hi fay 
, :‘ ,Y. lc ‘d Hin vflbtge Me cm,« from Bilfiraia tho Sd lubad pargana, whither 

L' n ' ,,,0VCf J Sf r * n jn ^rv 1 h l * ^ bo . v ba Tt three pther villages in 

L ‘ ,} tifcl jghboui l»r*ot|. Anauudtu; Tata rota and iach-wai. 


45. 


('hatfhari --Too original proprietors were Jut* 


j/n’.lii “/I—by Mnlifirai Sinh, Jiit, Ohan.l.n Sinh o, Bondi 
aud Jagat SLnb, of ftimudpur, th remaining \2. 


now owus 5 bisv 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the MaM-ban Pargana —(continued). 





Population. 



l 

No. 

Name. 


Hindus. 

Musnl- 

mans. 

! Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

48 

Chhikara 


291 

8 

299 

Kaln, Jat 

Jat ... 

I V 

433 

49 

Chura-IIansi 

... 

561 

C 

657 

Randhir, Jut ... 

Jat ... 

288 

60 

Dagbaita 

•- 

1,814 

79 

1,893 

Blind eva Sinh, 
Brfihm an of 
Gokul. 

Jat 

1 2,401 

51 

Daulat-pur 


938 

58 

996 

Natbu, Jat ... 

Jat ... 

1,135 

62 

Dhaku 


385 

40 

425 

Jamuns Prasad, 
Baniya. 

Jut 

664 

63 

Dhunoti 

• • • 

644 

C6 

710 

Bijay Kunwar, 
JjidoD. 

Jat ... ■ 

899 

64 

Daharua 


332 

273 

GOo 

Baja Udait Narti- 
yan, Bidhuian. 

Malakana, 

828 

55 

Dfwfcna 


1,098 

10 

1,108 

Bhagirath, Jat ... 

J lit ... 

1,462 

£0 

Fatih-pura 

• •• 

492 

... 

492 

Chhitar Mall, Ba¬ 
niya. 

Brahman,., 

333 

57 

Gainra 

• M 

1,959 

7 

1,965 

Bhawdni, Jat. ... 

jitt 

1,470 

68 

Gaja 


643 

22 

065 

Pared, Jat 

Jut 

692 


Garsauli, another 

form of 

Gunsdu- 

li. 



i 

* 


48. Chhikdra .—Ju the taluka Madam, Jama. ? v9 . ggj. 


49. C/iura^Hansi.—Qnc of the 21 Bays. villages, founded by two Juts, Churn and Hanai. 

60. Dghaitd, —The present predictor purchased from the Jilt*. 

51. Daulat pur .—Halkubn n dl 6 chool. 

52. Dhahu — One r , lh0 21 Haya villages, founded by DlmkoU, J£r, aiul sold by his desceud- 

ants to damnna Daniya. Mere are two temples, built by Saliaj Kim, Bainigi. and 

Pandit Tern Nh^ Kashmiri. 

53*. D/tunoti.~ Purchased from the Jat . 

64. Daharna. - .Said to be so called from the dahar , or waste la’ >1, in it- vicinity • but 
more probably from the town of DhAr, whence the vii . •< i-under c«mo 

55. IXfcfittd.- Founded by Diw4n Sinh, Jtiv. Hold mtinfi by S*'*’ 11 ' 1' n ’ tu u, a . r,mt 
from Itfljn Man Sinh. About half of the ztimindari has also been inquired by pureh.se. Hal- 
kubaudi school. 

56. Fa '’h-pf-'ra. —Part ^till owned by the original .’idor> and Brahman nioi'ks, lla!K;\* 
biiudi school. 

67. Cninra,- F«u* Guimla-ra from the name of if - i »undar : ;'he of the is Avru-khera vil- 
lajres. on the Mat and Bay* roud, has 11 hamlets. Ore, Dliflkm, with two small bight•. has 
passed imo Mu mimis oi Jmihiuu Prasad. In ritmilur. Snrddih ^ r i :u •./ . .re'mJ with 
O onio khitni and palm trees and a masonrv well constructed by KnrklU, l umbo l ie. 

58 . lfl the Ayra-khera circle. 

113 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Maha-ban Parganc — (continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 



No. 

Name. 

Hindfis. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

59 

G nainckauli 

399 

23 

422 

Jamuna Prasad, 
Paclmuri. 

Jat 

729 

60 

Gkiyas-pur 

Gohar-pur, the 

more co 

mmon n 

ame for 

Mukund Lai, Ka- 
yalli. 

Haiyat-pur. 

... 

1G3 

61 

Gokharauli 

860 

6 

856 

Prun Kunwar, Pa- 
chauri. 

Jat 

968 

62 

G-»kul 

4,190 

60 

4,240 

Purushottam Lai, 
Gosttin. 

Brahman... 

333 

63 

G->nga 

635 

... 

635 

liar Phul, Jut ... 

JAt 

521 

64 

G'Rka 

221 

1) 

230 

Chidu Mai, Baniya, 

Jat 

644 

65 

G-nlshan-abad ... 

... 


... 

Eanke Lai, Kayath 

... 

231 

66 

Gansauli 

1,365 

64 

1,419 

Pran Kunwar, 

Pack auri. 

Jat 

3,175 

67 1 

Gurcra 

1,119 

13 

1,132 

Bafludeva. Baniya, 
and Jats. 

J£t 

756 

C8 

llabib'j>ur 

664 

4 

668 

R6ju Ram, Piirasar, 

Ahir 

l,I9l> 

69 

1 

Haiyat-pnr 

Hansganj, the n 

1,H9 ] 

□ore col b 

313 

,imon n t 

l,4G2 

Line, for 

Saidar Ali, Saiyld, 1 

Isapur. 

Malnk ana 
and Cham&r. 

1,671 


59. Gh(iinc/iauli.— r £\ie original Jut fun. ilies still own Inlf the village. A market on 
W ednesduy. 

60. Gbigdx-pur. — Founded by Nawab Kamr-ud-ain ivJ'an. 

' Gukhar&nli. — Purchased fr</Ui the Juts. In the miitin v the fori was surprised and 
- "pied for sumo days by the rcuc-I:-*, and three men were killed > the attack (sec vaae ■m') 
A halkabandi school. 

G3. G'ontjd. - One of the 21 Raya villages, 
ci. Gct/:d.— Sold by the J6ta to the Baniya*. 


r,!,. GuUhan ildd, alias /wfora.-Refoundod by an Afghan, Gnlshan Khan. 

CO. GwttAuli, or G arheauli. Markel on Tuesday. Ilalkahaudi school. 

67. Gurtri, - Here a mela Is held in propitiation of TWi < , 

An old rulne ! fm t . oars 'the nanic of A,- UvZ-.AZ the head Mi* ' " f Kor , c * 

ka. A mark'd on Monday and Friday, Jin^ R^Jbo f tbe ^r-Ifttshkor«pur.ialu- 


gh. fJM.pur, also, and more commonly, called na<ui»*. nru„ < , ,, . 

Alnr. ;oi,t i»i. .-ijm-o.,. Hwbib Kh.iu, I'athtio IJ^K • , » w n f • ^ lM ' 

'' lLl11 ' Her, , fc.Vy, for which the Comract is uive i, th 1 '" rch f'' ll . b T UanJeva 

18 *» ,7eu lu the Agra district. 

G °* A.so called Go)mr-pur. The p r .> t ; n « 

recovtred the y ... . , rom the Hindu in Yi, "- ,r * Sufl > ,,ho 

vue umc oi Ala-ud-difi OUorJ (seepayc 202 ). 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mahd-ban Pargana — (continued). 




Population. 




No. 

Name, 

Hindfis. 

Musal- 

maus. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

70 

llaean-pur 

54G 

15 

661 

D harm-pal, Baniya 

Baniya and 
Jat. 

649 

71 

Hataura 

721 

22 

743 

Ddmodar D a s, 
Kayatb. 

J at .■ 

675 

72 

Hatkauli 

1,186 

48 

1,234 

Temple of RaDg- 

ji. 

Jat 

900 

73 

Ibriihim-pur 

120 

... 

126 

Harideva Sinli, 
Brahman. 

Ahir 

203 


Indora, another 

name for 

Gulshan 

•a bud. 




74 

lea-pur ... 

1,G53 

181 

1,834 

Devi Sinh, Jat ... 

Jut 

790 

75 

Is 16 m-pur 

16 

... 

16 

Har-jag Lai, Go- 
s&in. 

Ahir and 
Brahman. 

600 

76 

Itauli 

662 

19 

671 

Puran Mai, Brah¬ 
man. 

Jat and 
Brahman. 

1,250 

77 

Jadon-pur 

488 

8 

496 

Ajai Chand, Jat... 

Jat ... 

645 

78 

Jagftdis-pur 

273 

1 

274 

Harideva Sinh, 
Brahman. 

Brah man 
aud Chu¬ 
rn a r. 

S76- 

79 

Jngatiya 

1 18 

... 

18 

The Raja of 
Murs&n. 

Jdt 

*250 


70, Haaan-pur .—IJalkabandi school. 


72. Hatkauti .—The Jafs still own half the village. Market on W c Jneaday. 

74. 1 fa-pur. — On the bank of the Jumnna immediately opposite the city oi Mathuiu, iy 

more commonly known a ? Han?ganj, after one of the Ratlin of Suraj Mall. lien- is I)urv as a 
tilrt, a high mound of artificial formation, with so me modern bailings • n it <* .-ummif, c el d 
within a bastioned wall, part of which has been lately restored. The only vestiges of autiejuify 
on- a email nude statue of a female timre. apparently Jain, and the n?p?Ai.nv of abdul> con? tt u ted 
ef large blocks ol red sandstone fitted together without ccmi nt.uid therefore prob.ibh oi early 
date. As the hill nearly faces the Visiaut (Vhat, it uuy have heu: tlie site of one of the 
Buddhist monasteries, which arc described by Fa lii.i*. as existing iu his tin: • on both sides oi 
the river. 

76. Iiauli —Beside the cart track V.ulincc t» K.irab mnv be seen the ornamental pediment 
of ft Jain temple with a crrs.-kstroJ figure in the middle and a sumln ■ ni»> figure • cither 
iide, the latter being exactly similar to theouein the Siyar at Madam ruder.: bo tree, n 
littlo further on, is ft m r (^S cross-legged figure seated on a tinhdsun and th: n milatcd 
of a design "one?no’?viing pp c i.-tdy with a ulpturc exhumed front the KaukV'i tila. 'The 
principsl ^uiV has disappeared entirely, but part of Ibc umbrella-like canopy i* b ; , r, w ;,j la 
monster sprawling on the t ,p •[ it, and over ait is another caud fir-"., i i . ".,1m - U ;i a larr- 
Ejmb'lS aurrounding hi.; head. 

78. Jaytui i-pur. Found ] by "agarieva, Para r. whose ut»ecod: it still own ore 
quarter, the remnmder having been sold to Harideva, Ilohia. 

79. Jagaliya.- One of tho tufuka Madau villager. J»roa, It*. 400. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mahd-ban Pargana — (continued). 





Population . 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 



No. 

Name. 


Hindus 

Mu sal- 
mans. 

Total. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

80 

Jamdl-pur 

u« 

... 

... 


Jamaiyat R a e, 
Kayath. 

*«« 

141 

SI 

Jataura 

... 

405 

1 

406 

Purushottam Lai, 
Gosdin. 

Brahman,.. 

755 

an 

Jharothi 

... 

639 

70 

709 

Sundar, Jat ... 

Jot Ml 

675 

83 

Jogi-pur 

• •4 

4 

... 

4 

Temple of Rang Ji, 

Jogi 

389 

84 

Jugsana 

... 

2,076 

98 

2,173 

Bhdgirath, Jat ... 

Jat 

1,800 

85 

Kachnau 

... 

776 

10 

786 

Bhura, Jat 

B r 4 h ra a n 
and Jdt 

813 

80 

Kakarari 

... 

1,425 

49 

1,474 

Jiva Ram, Jat ... 

Jat 

1,301 

87 

Kalyan-pur 

IM 

486 

1 

487 

Harphul, Brahman, 

Brahman... 

530 

88 

Kanaura 

• •4 

316 

4 

320 

Natha, Jat 

Jat 

942 

89 

Kanjauli 

... 

1,304 

42 

1,346 

Chanda, Jdt 

Jat ... 

1,875 

90 

Krtrab 

... 

2,594 

65 

2,669 

Pali Kiim, Jat ... 

J at and 
Brahman, 

3,033 

91 

Karhela 

... 

221 

• •• 

221 

Damodar, Pande... 

Jat 

385 

92 

Karnau 

... 

255 

... 

255 

Nanda, Brahman, 

Brahman ... 

436 

93 

Karsaura 

Kasim-pur, another 

716 

name of 

34 

Saiyid 

760 

pur. 

Muni I#al, Brah¬ 
man. 

Jat 

1,282 


Katcliya, another 

name for 

Nagara 

Bari, 




94 

Kbalana 

... 

187 

19 1 

1 

206 

B&njit Sing, .Jdt... 

Jat 

3QI 


Jogi-pur.— Also called Inayat-pur, from one Inayat Khan. 
^•4. Juf)8 Ilalkrfibflivii school. 


. "' • A./ h:ir an —<\ )rj-j ,r he 18 Ay/a Khcra villages. Hern ig quarried almost all the block 
.oM\ir um. mI in (je noghbnurhood; when?/: the name. Though the population is considerable. 
Jt J divided be tv r.en the six hamlets, ai/1 the old situ is almost deserted. 

9i. Rufiti — nalv op the read between Raya a id S- dadcvn. The market, held on Thuri- 
u>, i- the larfr^fet in the distrin. f jr the Mile of leather. The J at zainiud&rs belong to tho 

: 1 ^ , !> v ‘ iU aI ‘*' occl, P)' M ▼illn^cs about Bisjiwar, in the Sa’ilai-id pa;gnna, their original 
v.r. j ..-re ar" home fine pipnl uecwwllha small icmple near ilie village ground, called 
hw] i ;,u,] “ corner oi the main n,rj u iml t .-nrim-to Simla TU-Vl:'. <> in the tillage 
ratIU I'-irwhX an original wpra, which In Sanskrit means a • field* or ‘ fort ' 

Mi. Karlula .—Ilalkabuodi school. 

M-> A’irwjwra,-. 1'he original proprielorn were J«\ : 

»4. A>.: i a na.-IVun<]cd by Kii .iuui Jit. Hvo biswaa belong to the Raja ot Mofsiu 

d ; ‘ - Re i J c . Is in the Taiuka A »J*uah tar-pur. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Maha-ban Pargana —(eontirmod). 




Population . 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Mnsal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

95 

Khiindiyr 

32 

3 

35 

Amrifc Sing, Brah¬ 
man. 

Jat 

, 269 

96 

Khan-pur ... 

417 

... 

417 

Bihari, Parasar ... 

Brahman 
and Cha- 
mar. 

1,075 

97 

Khanvd 

743 

29 

772 

Khumani, .. 

Jat and 
Brahman. 

840 

98 

Kheriya 

162 

... 

762 

Bahadur 8 i n h , 
Brdhman. 

Brahman .. 

37 6 

99 

Khajuri 

130 

15 

151 

The lUja of Mur- 
san. 

Jut ... 

284 

100 

Ivhairari ... 

445 

33 

478 

Chi r a n j i L&l, 
Brahman. 

Jat ,.t 

385 

101 

Kinari 

132 

... 

132 

liar Gobind, Ka- 
yath. 

Brail m a n 
and Cha¬ 
in ar. 

353 

102 

Kiniuli 

548 

31 

579 

Balavanta, Jut ... 

Jat- ... 

655 

103 

Kisliau-pur 

616 


616 

Munna LAI, Brah¬ 
man. 

Brahman... 

145 

104 

Koil 

331 

17 

348 

Chlula, B r d li¬ 
man. 

Brahman,., 

286 

105 

Lahr6uU 

6S9 

7 

C9G 

Kora, J At ... 

J & t and 
Br Ah man. | 

1,176 


96. Khan-pur.- —Founded by Ali Khin, Fathio. Fart has been sold to Haridcvn, Bohn. 


<17 Kl.arwd.-Om of the 21 Biva villages, hold muafi by the late Swiori Rang'd-thuya to 
whom it was a grant from H4ji Man Siah, the reclaao of Briudii-ban. xtcmaius of an old tort. 


08. Kluriya.— Fart has been sold to Baniyas. 

99. KkajurL —In the taluku Ar Lashkarpur. Jama, Rs. 675. 

1 00. Khairdri. —Oue of the 91 Raya villages. 


101 . Kmdri .—Off the c bank’ of the Jamuuu, 

103. Ktahan-pur -Cnt off from Ihc village of Kdrab, and made a ram “> Hird«> 
Unit has been arid to lluridcve, Bohra, Halkabandi school 


Rim, Fur*-. 


104 . A'ci/.-t'ne of the SI Raya .illugos. Here are tW0 Rai'do< f *' ''" | ' 1 " 
construe' al, the one by .Ida -hi Frniid of Raya, the other ,u 

Mohan Lai, zaminJ&f, wu3 imprisoutd for taking part in the >• 


‘house 

!867. 


,06. Lhrauli,- lu the mutiny l.,e samindire of this ifiulSf'“Sfe 

..*d a wealthy bohro, by name lika bum, wlbi had lately pur- , 
p<ill Bring, but bfs fever recovered from the loss then sustal L ' • 

in 
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^Ipnaletical List,of Villages in the Mahd-ban Pargana —(continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 


1 

No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

inans. 

Total. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

106 

Lal-'pur 

276 

... 

276 

r ~ - 1 

Khyali, Brahman* 

Brauuan... 

298 

307 

Loh-ban 

2,003 

58 

2,121 

Fakira, Brahman, 

Brahman.. 

1,371 

308 

MaBd-ban 

5,330 

1,600 

6,930 

Basudeva, Purdsar, 

Brahman... 

4,)GO 

109 

Malipai 

20 

1 

30 

Salagrfim, Brah¬ 
man. 

Jat 

741 

110 

Malhai 

65 

... 

55 

Jugalkishor, 13a- 

Jat 

152 

1.1 

Mauina Bain ... 

1,06 9 

57 

61-26 

niya. 

Badam, .Tat 

Jat 

976 

112 

Manohar-pur ... 

334 

... 

334 

Laja Ram, PurAsar, 

Kdchhi 

078 

313 | 

Maraura 

792 

60 

852 

Isvari Prasad, Br4h-‘ 
man, of Agra. 

J .11 and 
Vldlakana. 

1,048 

114 

Mavali 

265 

14 

279 

Dalu, Brahman ... 

Jat and 
Brahman. 

G84 


196. Idl pj.r. — One of llie 18 Ayra Khera villages. 


107. foh-ban.-fl Ins 15 a station in the Ban-jatra and is said to derive its name from the demon 
L dia, slain by Krishna. In late local Sanskrit literature he is styled Lohajangha butappa- 
nnt.y is not mentioned-at all in any ancient work. Here is a pond called Krishan-kmi 1, a,! I r 
temple ol OopinHtn.hu.lt in the old style, with a shrine and porch, each surmounted by a niUan 
the one over the god being much the higher Of th 1 1 wo. The doorways have square lintels and 
jamb * of jionc with a band of carving The date assigned to the building h 1 71 v W |,h.h j« 
probably not far from coned. Outside i the lower part of a red sandstone fVure’set in tho 
ground, tailed Lohasur Lteitya, the upper part much worn by the knives and mattocks that are 
sharpened upou it. Here are made oJfprmga of iron ifhko) which become tho perquisite of a 
family uf'Mnlni Brahmans living in Mathura. The Sriiu7.il, Li Ahmaii at the temple has onlv the 
f Ifcri.'gs 4hat are made specially there. About the Krishai.-kund v, a K.idamVkhanui of 
1 -.Li; •> stunted gtou th, and .omo very hi • ■ pipal tree.-, Immcdi ,tt! v under the mop• of one of 
ioin a irumli well, culled Gop kua, which always has water in it, tlu ugh the pond dries up in 
tv niuiiiji 01 Joth. Over * ruddy carved with two fl ;u • . *, cnt Qouis 

A fijnnil shrine on the pposito side of the hund has been erect, d ove r some - groat 

nnti’jU'iy» which iwro fo'md in ti c pond. I arranged with the Gokul Gos&ins to have th" ban 
plat toil with trees which when grown up would be a great boon t rims They were 

«efd g on well wjen l hot, but probably no further care will now be taken for their maintenance. 

1 Vv Mahd-bun —S;c p»gu 251. Tah&Jlf, post-office, police utation, and tali sill school. 

i. Wahi u --Said to derive its name from the founder Muhipu, a Jut, bv whose descendants 
u ms been Hin- to ^ rucscnt Bruhi mu proprietor. 


110. MalhaL -One of v , 0 21 Raya villages. 

. U. .Ham,,,, VMu -0 U e : ,f 1be i s Ayr,, Khora »illSge«, h.« a h.mlet, Sithariv.,. wbic h 

‘i ViAAdti l'l- » a Ki» OI; ‘ y r". *.? d «?“«"»•*•* l>y Mana ^ lUm ' At'i»-nr:na, of 

C„. Ibuua, and mI< 1 ‘ * h * e lm,r ro “ ds from II, Brmda- 


U V Maraurx. —Founded b: a K.ivot named Moduli. 
*‘ 6r and MftlakAnn f \dies. A 1 aiknbaiidi Hohool. 


Fart is still owned by the original 


,M * . . Wo Dig. liaira^U, . ( BrlmU-bai., are nmifldirs. 
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Alphabetical List oj Villages in the Mahd-ban Pargana — (continued). 




Population. ■ 


Predominant^ 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Mu sal- 
mans. 

Total, 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

caste. 

Acreage. 

115 

Milk Bitthalndth 

108 


108 

Purushottam Lai, 
Gosaiu. 

Jat. J 

168 

ilG 

Milk Ki shana 
Chaube. 

57 

•II 

57 

Laehba and Kkubi, 
Brahmans 

Cbamar ... 

G2 

117 

Misri ... 

215 

««• 

225 

Balu, Jut 

Jdt 

58G 

118 

Mohan-pur 

47 

III 

47 

Mohan Lai, Brah¬ 
man. 

Brahman.., 

105 

no 

Mubarak-pur ... 

... 


... 

Baladeva Singh, 
Brdhinan. 

... 

620 

120 

Mujuhid-pur 

37 


.37 

Ram Daydl, Ka- 
yath. 

Ahir 

84 

121 

Mursena 

210 


210 

Dhau Sinh, Jat... 

Jat 

69 

122 

Murshid-abad ... 

85 


85 

Prithi, Brahman, 

Brahman... 

251 

123 

Muzaft’ar-pur ... 

192 

6 

198 

Raghuuath, Rewdri 

Brahman... 

347 

124 

Nubi-pur ... 

393 

3 

396 

Chhitar Mall, Ba- 
niya. 

Ahir 

702 

125 

Nagal 

1,040 


1,010 

Rum Sinh, Jat ... 

Jdt ... 

909 

1*0 

| Nagnra Akos ... 

494 


494 

! Nandkishor, Jdt, 

Jdt. 

1,321 

127 

Nagara Arjun ... 




[ Karan Sinh, Jat... 

... 

3G6 

128 

1 Nagara Azam ... 

238 


238 

Pared, Jat 

Brahman... 

856 

129 

Nagara Bali (ICa- 
teliya). 

1,150 

99 

| 1,249 

| Jivaui, Mahesari 
Bauiyiu. 

Jut n n d 

Uewari. 

j 713 


117. Misri.—Qtic of the 18 Ayrn Kliera villages. 


119. Mubdrak-pur —Mortgaged to tho Gosaiu of Gokul. 

1-1 Mursena .~-Tbe zamindars of this and several adjoining villages turk the r j»pori uniiy 

iu the mutiny of plundering Dhnui itfirn, a wealthy Bohr a 

122. Mutshid-dbdd .—This was given by Akbar to n Brdhinan, named Rdtukishm, 

123. M uz a par -pm .—So called by Muzaffnr Khan. Pnlhuu. The original naruo Mad input*. 

125. Acfj/tf/.—One of the 21 Raya villages. Part has been sold t<» the Baniyas 01 K :va. 
Here is a temple built by Ram Dfo, Bainigi ; a rest -house by IIoil)raj u) Umbra* ; uo gar, • >, •. 
planted by Kisbnn Hus and Husain Beg, and two pmall mosques, one <d ihun foL>truned by 
Chaiidan. a Baniya ol' Hdya. 

rfagtwuAkiHr .—Is also called Nagara Tioga. the name giron by it e first found or Abhava- 
chand. On the Jauiuud. 

12H. Angara .1 ram.—Is a!tjQ called Senthri. Is on uie Jamurm. 

129 . fiayara 7?«i-or Kai<li >a . JInl!,»bundi *:hool. 
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PARGANA MAH^-BxiN. 


Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mahd-ban Po.rgana —(continued). 




Population . 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

raans. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

130 

Nagara Bari ... 

2V4 

7 

281 

Daya K r i s li an, 
JBaniya. 

Jar 

78 

131 

Nagara Bharu ... 

025 

22 

647 

Sarddr 'Ali, Sai- 
yid. 

Jat 

1,060 

132 

Nagara Birbal ... 

134 

2 

136 

Handera, Jut. ... 

J5t 

194 

133 

Nagara Dlianua... 

136 

... 

186 

The It a j u of 
Mursan. 

Jd^ 

298 

134 

Nagara Giridhar, 

233 

14 

247 

Jamaiyat R 5 e, 
Kayath. 

Jat 

6) 

135 

Nagara Gokhar&uli 

516 

41 

557 

Gobardhan Das, 
Kayath. 

Jwt ... 

825 

136 

Nagara Hari ... 

143 

... 

143 

Devi Sinh, Jat. ... 

Jat 

103 

137 

Nagara IlirA ... 

95 

14 

109 

Dhani Ram, Brah¬ 
man. 

Jut ... 

254 

138 

Nagara Jangali... 

167 

15 

182 

Bakhsha, Jat 

Jat .1. 

648 

130 

Nagara Karan ... 

Ml 

Ml 

... 

The Raja of 
Mursan. 

Ill 

108 

HO 

Nagara Kazi 

364 

lit 

304 

Raja Udait Nd- 
rayan, Brah¬ 
man. 

... 

243 

HI 

Nagara Mir Bulaki 

295 

8 

303 

Fidu Husain, 
baiyld. 

Bruhmau .. 

120. 

142 

Nagara Than! ... 

116 


110 

Temple of Rang 
Ji. 

Jat? ... 

169 

143 

Nagara Todnr ... 

23C 

1 

237 

Rati Ram, Ja£ ... 

Jat ... 

323 

144 

1 Nagara Tula! 

180 

12 

192 

Paltu, Jdt ... 

J6$ 

203 


130. Nagara Han.— One 01 the Sonal villages. 


. Woy ara Oindhar.—U also called Nagara Mahurath, after the origiual founder. Qiri* 
dhar being hts son. ’ 

. 1 ' r ‘ r! -Also called, after the founder, Nagurd Magud. The real total 

of the con- hi- ret urno, when correctly added up, is 85r.. 

i .iG. Nagara Hari .—Part has been transferred to tho Seth’s temple of Rang Jl at Brindii-ban, 

13d. A ’irm. a Jarguli. - One of the Sotui Til!.i*;c*g. 

• Nayi>* Kdzi .—Founded by Kfcr.1 Muhammad AU in Akbar’s tkno, Rujd UdaU 
IN a: iky a 11 io imiaflcldi 

141. Am/ora Mir B^dhi.-C ailed also Nago.ru Gopi, after the Bret founder. 
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PAEGANA MAHA'-BAN. 




Alphabetical List of Villages in the Maha-ban Pargana— (continued). 




Population 




No. 

Name. 

Ilmdfis. 

M usal- 
mons. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

145 

Narauli Zanardar 

356 

... 

356 

Pandas of Balft- 
deva. 

Brahman ... 

482 

14G 

Narwa-Hansi ... 

136 

... 

136 

Balndeta S i n h. 
Brahman, o f 
HuthruB. 

Jut 

86 

147 

Nasir-pur Gonpa 

... 

... 

... 

Jauki, Jat 

Jat 

96 

148 

Nauranga 

184 

16 

200 

The Raja of Mur- 
sun. 

Jat 

4 G3 

149 

Nera 

1,897 

173 

2,070 

Gokula, Jdt 

Jrt 

3,565 

150 

Nigora 

437 

12 

449 

Run war Kishan 
Prasad, Jat, of 
Mursan. 

Jat. 

796 

151 

Nim-gAaw 

2,698 

165 

2,863 

Lacbhman Sinh, 
JAdon. 

Jut. 

2,855 

152 

Nonera 

387 

20 

407 

The Riijd of Mur- 

KUD. 

Jut 

369 

153 

Nur-pur 

221 

1 

222 

Pandas of BhI- 
adeva, 

Brahman ... 

375 

164 

OchhatA ... 

190 

... 

190 

Rahi Rum, Jat ... 

Jat 

156 


145. ftaranli Zanardar.— Founded by one Hans-nij, and on hi- death bestowed cm die Brah¬ 
mans ; hence its second name ; Zantir being au Arabic word (from the Greek Zonarion) meuniug 
the Brohtuauieal curd. It has now passed to the Pandcs of Buladeva. 

146. Narwa-Ilanii .—One of the 21 Raya Tillages. Sold to the present proprietor the 
Jits. 

147. Nadr-pur .-~Founded by Nasir Khun and AH Khin. Juts own live and a half bi wn; ; 
Kayaths the remainder. 

148. IS'a'ira'uja —One of the five Madem villages ; purchased l>y l\»ia ITkum sinii about 
years ago. Jbqir, Rs. 900. 

14 ’). AVrfl.— Probably derives its name from being so nur (nii/Ur) to the river. Olio of tho 
zamindArs, Karan c inh, in the mutiny, fired at the Joint Magistrate . h»-‘ --htuv in the village, iiv 
biswas, wu , cm 11.-eatc 1 and i estowed oil Kunj Blburi l.ai, Kanungn, of Mhkoh alu . larket ua 
Monday. Hulkabm.di school. 

160 . ATyora.—Iu the Taluka A'r-Lashkar-pur. Jam ft, R®- Mil. 

151. fl(ingdtt ,r > One of the 18 Ayra-khera vilkiges. Tho Jut - still o\\i\ OCulv hoi 1 tho til¬ 
lage. Market ou Thursday. 

162. Ncnera —la the I atuka A rG a hkar-pur, Jama, Its. 768. 

115 
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PARGANA MAH A'-BAN. 




Alphabetical List oj Villages iti the Maha-ban Par g ana — (continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

M us al¬ 
ma us. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

155 

Pacha war 

3,757 

170 

3,927 

Nihul, Jat 

Jat, Brah¬ 
man, and 
Bauiya. 

3,248 

35G 

Pani.g&nw ... 

2,t>20 

32 

2,652 

Raja of Bharatpur, 

Jat 

3,711 

257 

Parsua 

671 

Ml 

671 

Kunwar Todir 
Sinh, Jat. 

Brahman ... 

85S 

156 

Patrduli 

1,759 

46 

1,805 

Raja Ram, Jat ... 

Jat 

1,768 

159 

Pavesara 

657 

63 

920 

The Raja of Mur- 
s an. 

Jat ... 

9,014 

ICO 

Pindarari (or Pa- 
, rariiri). 

858 

21 

879 

Temple of Rang 
Ji, mortgagee. 

Jat ... 

824 

161 

| Phi 

345 

10 

361 

Jasa, Jat 

Jat ... 

62c 


155. Pach&war .—Tiie founder. Bijay Sinh, ;i Bbarangar j$t from Aunundha bad two sons, 
Bali ar.d DJiyao, after whom two thoks, into which the village is divided, are still called. Five 
hiswas have teen bought by the* Dhusars of Mathura. TheBaniyas here have several substantial 
1. : ek houses. The largest, in the centre of the village, was built by Jiva Ram, Buhra, who also 
built the temple of Mahadeva outside it. The latter had a garden attached to it, which is no 
longer kept up. Market on Sunday. Halkabandi school. 

150. Ptoii-yanw .—The two thoks, Madiir and Hansu, are so named after two brothers and 

entirely distinct Four of the inhabitants were hanged in the mutiny. Mela of Flifil Dol on 
Phalguu badt 11. Ilulkabandi school. The MAn Sarovor on tho borders of the village is a lake 
ef no great depth or extent and in the hot weather most of it dries up Lakhtni Das, a Gosain of 
ine Rtiidha Ballabh persuasion, owns the whole of Fiprauli and lias a little hermitage on its bank, 
prettily situated in ihe midst of some venerable jiimun trees, the remains of an o!il garden said to 
bhve been j I mted by a Raju of Ballahh-garb, to wliom is also ascribed a c hhattri, with a liolx d 
■ p of. Then: are tw > small and plain modern shrines, one of which was built by Mohanj, the 
Ran; of Sara] Mall, who h commemorated by the Gonga Mohan Kunj at Brind:i-ban. The adjoin¬ 
ing jhuti't, ur wood, spreads over several hundreds of acres and ia quite different in character 
iV.v any oilier in Braj, the trees being all with scarcely an exception, babul, rc.mja , or chkonkar 
thre . Indt d tpebies of acacia. Tar* of ft lies within the borders of Am i and Piparauli; but by 
far the greater part is in Fani-gunc and is the properly of the Maharaja of Bharatpur, who has 
jrcq ••■Litly ben tempted to soli the timber and convert it into firewood. It is much to be hoped 
(hut he will always withhold his conaeut from an act which would destroy all the beauty of 
the SCCOC and be ho offensive to the religf >n • ntlm mts of bis fallow Hindus. There are no relics 
y autiquiiy, nor ind <1 cuuld : V re be ; for both lake and wood art all in the hhddar , or alluvial 
k i:• 1, whi li at u , very distant j criod must have been the bed ol the Jamuna ; it is stilj fl -oded 
r y it m 'he rains. Though a b oend has been invented to connect the place with Red ha and 
Kmdina, the name as originally bestowed probably bore reference to the Maoasa Jake on Mount 
Kuilus in the Himalayas, Bucred to Mahidcra. 

157. Ptirsua .—So called from a tempk of Parasu-ram. la ou the Hdthras road. On tbo 
spot the i iilage name is often pronounced Pilcbua. 

158. Painnuli —Part has been nold by the J At * to Brahmans. 

15V. VavfHiua.- ii < kabaudi Fchool. dsnm, lu. l, 83 y f j n the Taluka Ar-La 1 kur-pur. 

ICO. Pindurari —• One of the *21 Baya villAges. 

Igi. / tn'.—Oac of the 18 Ayra-Khera villages. 
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PARGANA MAnX-BAN. 




Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mahd-ban Pargana (continued). 




Population . 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

162 

Pokhar Ilriday, 
(Alluh-pur). 

222- 

... 

222 

Ghisa, Jit 

Brahman ... 

> 381 

163 

Radoi 

754 

57 

811 

Kamal Kunwar, 
Pachauri. 

Jit 

769 

164 

Rie-pur Mai 

371 

5 

376 

Riji Udaifc Kara* 
yau, Brahman. 

Gujar, Brah 
man and 
Jit. 

1,301 

165 

Rausinga 

215 

... 

215 

Bhola, Jat 

J at 

389 

1GG 1 

Rival 

698 

18 

716 

Chhote Lai, Brih- 
mau. 

Chamir .. 

1,483 

107 

Rirhii cum Balade- 
va. 

3,258 

120 

3,378 

Ja^I Ram, Panda, 

Jit, Baniya. 
and Brah¬ 

458 






man. 


168 

Ravi 

2,33G 

580 

2,925 

... 

Baniya ... 


1G9 

Salali 

1,256 

25 

1,308 

Tarsi, Jit 

Jar, 

931 


162. Po\har Rriday (Allah-pur ).-Founded by one Akni, who named it aftcrhis two i .ms. 
Part hu .9 been bought up by the Baniyae of Hay a and Brahmans of Brimla-bau. 


1C4. lld'pu t il/ *i.—So called from its founder Kao Siuh. Subsequently named Gopui pur, 
by one Gop.u. a hijput, by whose descendant® it has been sold to the present proprietors. 

165. Rausinga ,—One of the Taluka Madam villages. Jama, He. 725. A hamlet is cal ed 
Majh Garhi. 


igu Rival —A contract!. tail*. HereSur-bl 

is said to have lived nml ra the u-o.ple oi I-u!i J. (.a lillc oJ MS-iU./i-.au-.u.l lucw..- -■>. . ... 
lihadon Sudi 8 The village is iu.duded in the perambulation oi t»"kul, and till Inc lonnualit \ 
of the new temple ot Larli Ji at Hu Una was :t ntuch more popular pliu . of pi «rm m 
„ow Seven uud-a-half bis*a, lav, been «,!.! ... UiJ» LMai. Nnravan. ,Mj «r. »ww o 
old Rival has been cashed uv'av by the hmmn.i and a sun.Ur »uto threatens tu tore h ug to 
overtakethoVe^ ut temple of Urli Ji, built by Ka'h&l. Seth, iu ttu i trly part ui tins tm ny. 
n i p r iver web, bv which it was pndccied, has already m great measure la 1.' l ’ - '* 

Cbhotc 1 i! ha il sanjJ, dated the 20th ytnrol Muhammad Shah(17:aj A.U.) in whu b ine \ ..u 
Kunr-Ud-dn Kluiu hup Chuni, the then Vuj..ri l ouerupee a da.' i -vl i? «>M’P^ i r* e 

revenue oi the Mahi ban tuhsil There u a #nrdeu surrounded by a aubsuntfa • • ' - llc 

ten of which there U a good view ot the City a’.d Coutonmu)^ ot M u*»ura. In ^ 

taviliOD with eiouc nrea.hs in the same st\ ic the temple ami built by the rur.e ..e .* Voou. 
one-half of the village lui.d is cut up by nvr sa.id unoultmable ea. . ■ o .-a.re 

e a ferry here and a largo colony ot boatmen, who 
vlun the terry was dosed and a pontoon bridge sub-ututod for the obi ->rnU l - 1 la tntu 
Mathura uud JLiansganj. 


1G7. JJaladcva.—See page 270. Police Station, d; Tict pos'-offl :c, and . 1 <- u\d school. 


6S. i?oy«— Market on Monday and Friday. Police station, bran U poatoffleo and par- 
guna school- Section 34 of A t V.‘ot tB». I ie m force, fcc page 440. 

169. Sabalif in the Ayra-Kbera circle.— Founded by 'Baba), J«b * >!VCt £ °ld u Not 

Bam, Brahman. 
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Alphabetical List oj Villages in the Mahd-baji Pavgana —(continued). 





Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 



tfe. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

nians. 

Total. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

170 

Saltora 

2,653 

69 

2,722 

Nathi Ram, Jat .. 

Ja$ 

2,623 

171 

Salim-abad 

120 

6 

126 

Ram Sinh, Jut ... 

Jat 

332 

172 

Sampat Jogi ... 

293 

20 

313 

Ati Bal, Jat ... 

Ja£ 

* 709 

173 

Saruc- Ali Khan ... 

... 

.M 

... 

Amrit Kunwar, 
Brahmani. 

... 

174 

174 

Sarae Duud ... 

356 

44 

400 

Jugala, Baniya 

Jat and 

Bnihman. 

4*2 

175 

Sarae Silivuhana 

253 

29 

262 

Gobardlian Das, 
Kayath. 

J at 

279 

170 

Saras ... 

814 

... 

314 

Lai Sinh, Brah¬ 
man. 

Jat 

339 

177 

6 aiyid-pur 

905 

48 

953 

Ufipd, Jdt 

J at 

1,398 

178 

Sarkand Khera... 

179 


179 

Amrit Kumvar, 
Pachauri Brail- 
raani, 

Jut 

458’ 


170. Safwra.—8o called from a temple of Salinri Devi. 


Kayuii. = Part has been sold to Harideva and Pahldd, Boliras. In the mutiny 
d.vt'rt ut'aciied the pat«uii :u,,l killed Abu-hi Khan, one of the tahsil chapra^is, 
ringleader itain fcukh s share was confiscated. Market ou Wednesday Ilall- 

A l\.l 111. t /tl.lli il 'I'll./ V* 


A ham let culled Taj 6-pur. 


The former owners were Mathura 
the Jut ziunin- 
for wiiieh the 
ednesday. Hallcubaudi school. 


X71. SU'im-dbdd.— So called from >* alim Kbdn, JagLrdir : also known 
original founder, Pliula, Jut. 


as Phul-pur from its 


172. Sawpat-jorji.—Omi of the 18 Ayra-khera villages, founded by Sampat and Jogi, Jats. 

i; Sardc Ali KftdA —The founder was the Govornor of Mahd-ban in the n igu of Shcr Sh«h 
or Akbnr. N.t a ve ligc of hi., sarae now remains, but clor-c to the MahA-baii Idgah is a verv 
1 ehlo.itri oj red sandstone, which lie erected over the grave of his wife, ft Blands on * 

b.;.: h si|'j..rc phuth with 1 2 pillars in the olJ Hindu stylo, and in'cut <--11 at the corners inti rr ally 

mo a* to ft in.orloffdoabo-.i: and i- surmounted by a dome. Close by ore the uunniosof evi r:ii 

sm dki tonal*' .two of which are curved with very elegant arabesque designs, but as soon an u stone 
lalN, it :b e.v i *'d v (V I v the (iLcnpanfft of the neighbouring fields aud utilised (or some a erf. 
culuirul purpose. Well in eight, but at a distance of two or three mile*, is another very 
-*m .lar chbuttri to Ali Kl.un himsf if, which stands outside the Gnndipura gate of Gnkut 

17 1 Panic />..«««/.—3?• under! by Nawtib Died iu Akbnr’s reign. The Pacbauris of Mah£. 
ban bare pureliu ud part liou* the Jam. 

175. Vmrir S*livdhah't.<— The founder wan one of Akbnr’s kdiiiJure, 

J"C Sdr « —In the Huya cir« le. 1 hiu h i - h< on Mild by lh«* Jdl«. In the mutiny throe of 
*h<* /amlmiur . Uulfis -.A , and Akbnr, pluuduH the Bull iv as of Uavs. for which they were 
thrown into Jail and died there. ' J 

J 7* s 'V-' .r.-Km wn ahtu as KMm-pur. In the mutiny the zamiod*! ; hc'prd to plund- 
“ 1 di , Km„, a -lire t > wr.o.u part- of tho till." jo hud 1 m cu e* id. Mu- h -f the Iu- *1 is iunglo 
-.ad i u , along' the rive-. : mk, Tucre js un KogUnh tomb, but without inscription. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in tlie Mahti-ban Pargana— (continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name? 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

179 

Saur 

127 

• 09 

127 

Bhajan Lai, Bani- 

y»- 

1 

Jar. 

' 785 

180 

Sehat 

448 

... 

418 

Hiru Lai, Brahman 

Brahman... 

962 

J81 

Sel-khera ... 

927 

£0 

957 

Achal Singh, Jut , 

Jut 

614 


Senthri: another 

name for 

Nagara 

A’zara 




182 

Shahab-pur 

155 


155 

Mule nnd Lai, Ka- 
yath. 

Chamar ... 

75i 

183 

Shah-pur Ghc3na, 

872 

119 

991 

M ft h f u z Ali, 
Saiyid, of the 
M a h u-bau fa¬ 
mily. 

i 

Saiyid ... | 

827 

184 

Shahzad-piir In- 
dauli. 

223 

... 

228 

Jawahir, Jaf ... 

JiSt ... ) 

373 

185 

Slidhzad-pur, Tap- 
pa Souai. 

40 

... 

40 

Ram Prasad, Pa- 
rusar. 

Jut 

191 

18G 

Sherni 

322 

1G 

388 

Moti, J a t 

Jfit 

610 

187 

Shcr-pur ... 

G9 

... 

69 

Jugol-kishor, Pu- 
rusur. 

Ahir 

Gi 7 


I'D. Saur —One o£ the 2 1 Raya villages, founded by Sur Him, Jai Half xrn bought 1=. 
Swami Rangacbarya. 


180. &AaL—This parish occupies a nook, almost entirely surrounded by the .Tamunu, im¬ 
mediately opposite Ak bar’s tomb at Sikandra. Here is a terry, called Sw.imi Hb.u for which 
the contract is given in Agra. With the exception of a few dolls on the very margin of ihr 
stream and some other small patches bore nnd there, the whole of th t ullage area r covered 
with reed juugle, which forms n preserve for numerous hords of wild pit:. Putted about ih 
jungle arc some date palms , which might yield a supply of iur> •. but tlm z.iinimhira are Bn»h- 
ti’an*.. and object, ns they phrase it, to cut the necks of tlie (rets. They n.mll begin • > 
yield in the 12th year and would continue to bear tapping f »r the uc >:♦ .5 cr 20. The gne* • i 
nscit for r hree purposes: of the longest and stoutest reeds, called gaw.ir, chicks are'made 
tlte smaller rr tnunj are made into ropoa ; while the undergrowth, patcl, is collected for 
thatching puipores. 

it*i. r<„«rr m * s'l , appear/ 

182. Sftntidb-pur. - Founded by S.iiyid Slmliub-nd din, whoflr descend.™* aiili own pan. 
Part has been mortgaged to the Pandes of Baladevn. 

183 Shdh pur.—$i \id t have been founded by the lUna Kalfniuf M> war There h an old 

fort built by a C’nobJur of Bharat-pur, named Maichua. 

184. Sfo'Jzd /-/!«: .-Sold by the JAts to the PArfcuir ehnudharir 
Shtrn t.— fr*srt lms been Md lu the Daniyas of Ayr* Klier*. 

116 


186 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mahd-ban Pargana — (continued). • 



• 

Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 



No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Predominant 

caste. 

' Acreage. 

188 

Siyara 

472 

24 

496 

Kara Bakhsh, Jdt, 

Jut ... 

til 


Sonai: see No. 19G. 







189 

Soukh 

384 

28 

412 

Swami It a n g a- 
churya. 

Jdt 

95 

190 

Suraj ... 

690 

4 

6P3 

Guhib Sinh, Jdt... 

Jat 

543 

191 

Taiyil>-pur 

139 

... 

182 

Murli, Brahman.,, 

Brah m a n 
and Ma?a- 
kana. 

333 

192 

Tttl-garhl 

350 

6 

356 

Parmu, Jat ... 

Jat ,,, 

G31 

193 

Tatarota 

1,271 

31 

1,302 

Umrneda, Jat. 

Jat ... 

2,000 

194 

. 

Tehra 

483 

15 

497 

Goptil Dfis, Baniya, 

Jat 

763 

195 

Thand Amar Sinh 

241 

10 

251 

Bijay Tiara, Ja^... 

Jat 

835 

19G j 

Thok Bindavnni, 
Sonai. 

1,398 

157 

1,655 

Mahd pati, Br£h- 
man. 

Brahman.,. 

125 

197 

Thok Gy an, Sonai, 

243 

... 

243 

Harndm, Bruhmnn 

Brdhnmn,., 

359 

193 | 

Thok Kamal, Sonai, 

318 


318 

Kuahdli, Jdt ... 

Jdt 

290 

199 1 

Thok Sara, Sonai, 

227 

17 

214 

Bhfigirath, Jut ... 

Jdt 

330 

200 

Thok Sunicra, 
Sonai. 

235 

43 

278 

Kripu, litm, 

Jat ... 

323 

301 

Tirwa 

291 

... 

291 

FlarNT irdyan, Bn'.!i- 
ruan, mortgagee. 

J^t 

301 


JF8. Sn/ani. —One nf the SI linya villages. 

10u * Siirnj. — One of the 21 Raya villages,—A parao and masonry well constructed hv 
PrasidJ and Siilugrum, BadI/m* * 


192. 7 Jt-garhi.-~ So called from n tank (t£l) constructed by t he Tillage founder, Seiltn, 

„ . , V J< r r : Ae ? uirca b 7 *» 8otm, » n!mran««r Ju, frrnn I i.c Kalil*. Part bus ( , r 

l art t»v r.*. —nre. In the mutiny i ue of the xaraindar-, Ad liam, was thrown into iad 
for joining in tlu- attack on Jika Kim the tv> ,1th v Bohr* of Nagara Bali. J 

....., r !- in fJ mar . SViiA.—OB« of the at Jiayn TilUge-.-Horo is a temple built by Karul 
** > Kniunat f liharat-pur in bamOot 1819. * 

HK>. 7/ . *■ UmJdranu—See page 440. 

Suvtr;-,.. ~ i '* 1)10 ™«V !i " Iambtidar, Chain- 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the J tahd-ban Pargana —(concluded). 





Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 


Hindus 

Musal- 

man3. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

202 

Wairaui 

eeo 

4,215 

192 

4,407 

Harphul Jut 

Jat and 
Brahman, 

3;il4 

263 

Zikariya-pur 

ttt 


«•« 


Jamun6 Prasad,... 
Brahman. 


101 


202 . Wairqni.—A little off the hiali road, opposite tbe town of Baiadova. Originally 
founded by the Kal&ls. Fart has been sold by the J.-Irs to Harideva, Bohra. Market on i nee- 
day aud Saturday. When I last visited the halkabandi school here, 1 found at i: So boys, 
but only 8 of them tlic sons of the «Jat zamiuddrs. Twelve were the son 3 of tenants aud all 
the remaining 05 the auns of bauiyas and shopkeepers. 

203. Zikariya-pur .—Formerly belonged to the Kanungoes or • Rcmejibrenccrs.’ 
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VI — PARGANA SA’DABA'D. 

The Pargana of Sa’dabad is bounded by the districts of Aligarh and Agra 
to the North and South, Eta to the East, and the Mathura Pargana of Malm- 
ban to the West. It has an area of 115,498 acres, and is divided into 131 
separate estates, of which 52 are held by sole proprietors and the remainder 
by communities of shareholders. Though water is ordinarily found only at 
the considerable depth of 30 feet below the surface and is ofteu brackish, most 
of the laud is of excellent quality, yielding a good return on every species of 
agricultural produce ; barley, cotton, jodr, and arho.r being the principal crops, 
with a considerable amount also of hemp and indigo. The predominant classes 
arc Jat- aud Brahmans, who together constitute nearly one half of the total 
population. At the beginning of the century, Rnjd, Bhagavant Sinh of Mursan 
was one of the largest landed proprietors ; but the estate in Sa’dabad held by 
the present Raja consists only of the villages of Bhurkd, Jhagaruri, and 
Nagara Ghariha, which yield an annual income of Rs. 3,000. Auother local 
magnate of great importance at the same period was also a Jat bv caste. Tha- 
!-.ur Kushal Sinh, the brother-in-law of Durjan Sal, the usurper of the throne 
of Bharat-pnr. His estates, some 10 or 1 1 villages lying round about Mahrara, 
now on the lino of Railway, were all confiscated at the dose of the war, when 
a settlement was made with the former proprietors and some of the hereditary 
cultivators. At present the principal people in the pargana are the Muham¬ 
madan family seated at tho town of Sa’dabdd, at whoso head is the Tbakurdni 
Hakim-uu-Nissa, the widow of Kurnvar Husain All Khan. (See page 20). 

The remaining largo landowners are of a different stamp, being nouveaux 
> icha , who have acquired whatever wealth they possess within tho las't few years 
by tho practice of trade and usury. The most prominent members of this "class 
are — 1st, Sri Hum, Bohra, son of Maddri Lai, Brdhmon, of Salai-pur who re¬ 
turns h ; s run inconu at i’-. 15,500, derived from shares in 20ditforent village* • 
2nd, Miltra Sen, a Baniya of Hdthras, who has an inooino of Rs. 12,125. ana¬ 
log from lands in Mirhavali, Sanud-pur, and four other places ; and 3^7, 
kur 1 );i. and Ita Raui, the son-: of Jay Gopiil, Dlttisur, who enjoy an income of 
Rs. 12,116, from iatoi, Kdpu, Nagar.i Dali and shares if 11 other villages 
Most ol the indigo at lories aro In am-ho i of the Obotua ooi > in, a firm which lit-, 
its head-quarters noar Sonai, in tho Hdthras pargana Ur. John O'Brien 
Saunders, f the Enghltihmun, wa? the . aior partner: he died in 1879. 

Strictly speaking, lliorc isnot in tho whole of Sa’dabdd a single town ; for 
-wen tlai capital is merely n largish viltago. It was founded by a character of 
i ouwdumble historical eminence, Viuir Sa’dullah I£h:iu tho minister of t| IQ 
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Emperor Shihjah&n—who died in 1655, three years before the accession of Au- 
rangzob. For some iirne after the annexation of 1803, it continued to be re¬ 
cognized as the capital of a very extensive district, which had the Jumuna as 
its western boundary and comprised the pargunas of Jalesar, Mat, Noh-jhil, 
Mahd-ban, Raya, Klmndauli, Sikandra Rao, and Firozabad, in addition to the 
one named after itself. This arrangment existed till 1832, when the Mathurfi 
District was formed and absorbed the whole of the Sa’dabtid circle, with the 
exception of Sikandra Rao, which was attached to Aligarh, and Efrozabad and 
Klmndauli, which compensated Agra for the loss of Mathura. If the size of 
the place had accorded in tho least with its uatur.d advantages, it would have 
been impossible to find a more convenient- and accessible local centre ; as it 
stands on a small stream, culled the Jharna, which facilitates both drainage and 
irrigation, and it is also at the junction of four important high roads. Of these, 
one runs straight to Mathura, a distance of 24 miles; another to the Railway 
Station at Mauik-pur, which is nine miles off ; while the remaining two connect 
it with the towns of Agra and Aligarh. Tho Tahsili, which occupies the site of 
a Fort of the Gosain Hiinmat Bahadur's, is a small but substantial building, 
with a deep fosse aud pierced and battleraentod walls. As it has the advantage 
of occupying an elevated position, and is supplied with a good masonry well in 
the court-yard, it might in case of emergency he found capable of standing a 
siege. There is in the main street a largish temple with an architectural 
facade ; but tho most conspicuous building in the town is a glittering white 
mosque, erected by the late Kunwar Ir-liad Ali Khan, near his private resi¬ 
dence. There are two other small mosques ; ono built by Ahmad Ali Khan, 
Tahsildar, tho other ascribed to the Vazir, from whom the place derives its 
name. The zamindari estate was at onetime divided between Brahmans Juts, 
and Gahlots ; of whom only tho former now retain part possession, the remain¬ 
der of the land having been transferred to Muhammadans and Baniyas. The 
town is not large enough to form a municipality, but is administered under 
Act XX. of 1856. The principal meld is the Rain Lil&, started only 40 years 
ago by Paehauri Mukund Sinli, when Tahsildar. Tho ol lest temples are two 
in honour of Mah&deva, ono of Hanum ui, and a fourth lbunJo 1 by Daulat 
Brio, Sindhin, dedicated to Murli Maiiobar. In tho mutiny the plaoo was at¬ 
tacked by the Jftts, and seven live3 wore lost before they could bo repulsed. 

A Th&kur of II4Uirns, by name Hum ant Sifih, who led the dtrfbueo, -nbsequeni ly 
had a grunt of a village in Aligarh, while two of the Jut riugb'udors, Zulitu 
aud Deokaran of Kursanda, wore hanged. 

Immediately opposite the road that branches off to Jah sar is a neat little 
rest-house for the uccorn mod alien of the officers of tl Public Works Depart- 
jnont; and about In^Jl now a mile from the ton tho Agra hdo l a lurg .* and 
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commodious bungalow of tbo Kumvar’s, which is always placed at the disposal 
of his English friends. It is surrounded by extensive mango groves, and at¬ 
tached to it is a spacious garden, very prettily laid out and well-kept, contain¬ 
ing many choice varieties of trees, flowers, and creepers. 

Sahpau (probably for Snh-pura) is the largest village in the pargana, 
a little off the Sa’dab&d and Jalesar road, and closo to the Manik-pur Railway 
Station. The Thakur zaminddrs are Galdots, wbo trace their descent from 
Chi tor, and say that at one time they had as many as 52 villages in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. The elder branch of the family, as at Sahpau, Kukar-gama, Isaunda, 
&c., take to themselves the title of Salt ; the second, asatTehu iu Jalesar, that 
J Chaudhari; and the youngest, that of Rtio. Thdkur Buddh Sinh of Uraargarh 
now owns 5 biswas of the estate, purchased by his father, Thakur Tikam 
Sinh ; Bindaban Salt is lumberdar of other 10, and Jhaman Sab of the re¬ 
maining 5. But out of these 15 biswas, Cliunni Khar, wife of Panua Lai, 
baniya, has acquired 7{,, viz., 5 of Bindaban’s and 2i of Jhaman’s. Two fa¬ 
milies of Sanfidh Brahmans have long enjoyed a mdlikdna of Rs. 175, payable 
in four shares, two of Rs. G2-8-0 and two of Rs. 25 each, but the liability to fur¬ 
ther payment is now disputed by the proprietors, since one share has been sold 
cud another mortgaged to a baniya, by name Bidhi-chand. Thero are 5 ham¬ 
lets, called Sukh-r.'m, Bad am a, Tikd Bdm, Kuslmli, and Mewa. Tbo Baniyas 
are all either Bdraseni Vaishnavas, or Jaesvdr jSardugis. Tho latter say that 
they came from Ciiitor with the Thdkurs. They have a modern temple dedicated 
to Nem-narh, where a festival is held in the month of Bbfidon. It stands im¬ 
mediately under tho site of the old fort, whiah is well raised and occupios an 
area of Id bighus. It ha - yielded a large supply of massive slabs of block 
kankar, which have erred as materials for constructing tho basement story of 
several of the houses in the bazar. Some Into Jaini sculptures, representing 
each a central seated figure with minor accessories, Lave also been exhumed • 

I removed to Mathura and placed in tho museum there one of the most charac¬ 
teristic, Outside tho town near Panna Lai’s indigo factory is a raised terrace 
no .v sacred to Bhadra Kuli Maid, which also i- partly constructed of banker 
h!"< I s arid on the top of it are placed a great number of late Jaini figures 
v part ol the largo Sinhdsan on winch the principal idol Lad boon seated 
L' re a buffalo is offered in sacrifice at the Da.-ulinrn festival. In (he suburb’s 
the u .vii are some 12 or 13 mango orchards with small temples and Baird- 
■ 1 in n <i( ‘hl by itself a large square domed lmil ling, of more arehi- 
t •etiuvj pro tensions, which commemornt-s n Thdkur widow’s self immolation. 
Tin-lower part of the walls at each of the four corners has been almost dug 
i"igii !' r the sake • ! the briiks, and unless repaired the whole must shortly 
: The iov.u i;-, a linio'Uorod under Act .XX. of 1S5U. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages hi the Sadahdd Pargana. 




Population , 


Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Acreage. 

1 

Abhay-purn 

289 

7 

296 

Hakim-uu-Nissa... 

J a f* a n d 
Brdbrrtans 

479 

2 

Arautba 

1,028 

49 

1,077 

Nar&yan, Baniya .. 

J ats aud 
Brahmans. 

1,262 

3 

Aiuzi Milk 

... 

Mt 

... 



16 

4 

Arti »»• 

949 

73 

1,022 

Chliitar Sinh, Jdt. 

Chamars... 

1,022 

5 

Aturrn 

207 

11 

218 

Mohan Lai and 
Sita Ram, 

Juts ... 

364 

6 

Baghaina 

842 

73 

915 

» 

Juts ... 

707 

7 

Bhagh-pur 

162 

11 

173 

llari-deva, Jut ... 

Jats 

1 

182 

8 

Bahddur-pur ... 

384 

21 

405 

Goldins ... 

Jdts 

562 

0 

Bahddur-pur ... 

4*10 

70 

470 


Mahdjans „ 

412 

10 

Bnhardoi 

796 

62 

858 

Ghulam Muham¬ 
mad Khdn. 

Chamdrs... 

1.015 


1. Abhay-pura , founded by Abhay JUra, a Thenua Jat from Naupora, and transfeired 
from his descendants to Kunwa’r Husain Ali Khan of Sa’dalid. 


2. Arauthd, founded by Daula, J&t, a descendant of Bijay Pal, of Liana, whose family still 
retain one-fifth. The remainder has been transferred to Laniyn^ and Brdhmans. In the Tim- 
tiny Kasi Iliim and Devi Ram, two of the old zamind.lrs looted the i’atwuri, and ejected the 
ltimberdar Mohan Lai. There is a temple built by oncRddhika Dds. 

3. Ardzi Milh % taken for the RfUjungos from Shcrpur and Sa’dabiid. 

4. Arti was founded some 700 years ago by Bboj-ruj, a Gal,lot, from whose dccomhnt; it 

passed to Ldiji, Jat- He has sold the greater part to Tlnkuruni Hakitn-nu-iN: of ba‘dnb.1 j. 

There is a temple of Mnh&dc-va built by Sam ad Puri, Go-sin, ancestor of Cht tan Puri, the prcouit 
mutifidar. In the mutiny llira Smh and others of the old znmiuddrs looted the lutuhardur 
Chhattra Sinh. 

B Aturra was founded by llao, a llagd from Suedhan, whoso dchOt n Junta have mortga¬ 
ged it to Mohan Ldl. 

6. Baghaimi was founded some 400 years ago by Adhar, a Thenua «Ku, whose deeccudauia 
have sold Cnc-fonrt h to Dip.chnnd, Jat, 

7. Bdtjh-pur was founded somo 30 > years ago by Bdgh-raj, Jat, wh me descendants are still 
in part possession. Tathlu and Durjun are mortgagee* of the remainder. 

8. Bti/ui(!ni’r>i'', so Id by the old Lit propriety to other Jun and Go-dins. 

9. Buiiddiir-pui , founded some 200 years ago by L.n <i, Alifr, from tho other Bahadur pur. 
Ffom hi* descendnnt* it parsed to l)cn*ktiran, M.ahA;an, who was funibly expelled from the 
vilhigo in the mutiny, but. Ills heirs ore now In peaceable po.* tens loo. 

10. Bahardoi was founded by a descendant of the Kami Kiuird. The present proprietor, 
Ghuldm Mulmnirond Kluim son of Illddyut Alt Khfin, is a lui’uir 'ind n>id,*s m Diiai opur 
fn -no Bulan Li *hr d'-tri .. 'll : ( -Lau* is uuu: •; i d kv )■i min •. IhuiM A i Khd .‘ -1 
Sikrnunibi, in Snlmranpur, whose ' -ur was married to /ahdr \ i Kimi. i« ■ ly t ih. i: i,j r 
cd Jnlesar llavi. iz no issue by her, he adopted her rephewr fkr&m** son. Hldbynt A'i, By a 
second marriage he had several sons, who . jeuecci d to the J nunnpur cHmq, of whom 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Sa'dabud Pargana — (continued). 





Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 


Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

11 

Bar&har 

... 

552 

37 

580 

Mittra Sen, Baniya, 
of Hathras. 

Juts ... 

81 5 ^ 

12 

Baraich 

• •v 

529 

12 

541 

Ganga JPr a 8 a d, 
Ahir. % 

Ahira and 
Faniyas. 

380 

13 

Baia-mai 

... 

726 

27 

753 

Hakmwnn-Nissa of 
Sa’dabad. 

Jdts 

982 

14 

Baraus 


420 

100 

• 

520 

Hira LU and Lai 
Cband, Athwa- 
rayas. 

Chamdrs ... 

724 

15 

Bauli 

... 

033 

25 

359 

Manohar Sinh, 
Thikur. 

Chamars ••• 

468 

1G 

Bedai 

... 

1,965 

156 

2,121 

>» 

Thakura ... 

2,343 

17 

Bhukalura 


6:4 

14 

688 

Bhawani Sinh,and 
Sri Ruui. 

Brahmans, 

544 

18 

Bburka 

•t« 

650 

4 

654 

The Rnjd of Mur- 
Btin. 

Juts ... 

642 


A ' m-. K. i. is an Honorary Magistrate. A brother of Hidriyat’s, by nameModad AIi Khun, 
• •rty ia ill!* tfuli&runpur dii trict. Bahardoi and N&rayanpur Bad were purchased by 
'AvM'.x A’r u.- • 1 Ail he old Thalntr clan lias now migrated, with the exception of one 
iamily. 'flu-re is a humlct, Mithan, occupied by Aheriyas. A largo uiango orchard is crowded 
every r,..; t by tlmu.-anda upon thou iuds of. green pnrrotu, who hock to it about sunset from 
every quarter of the heavens and leave again the uox 1 morning. 

II. Bi/rdhar , said to have been given on the barhdr, or day after the wedding, by Tun 
Sinn if Bisdna in Hut liras to bi fi Bon-iu-law, Naval Sinh. Now the village is mortgaged to 
Mittra iron. Here io au indigo factory. 

iy. Bara cL, founded 600 ycr 1 a o;;o by Bhopal, Ahlr, from Bhaguri ia Firozabid. Fart 
litis been trait -luTcd by bis de■ Cendants to Faniyas, 

in, Bara M . was aohl by the Jai.s to Murid ‘Ali Khun, father of Kunwar Husain *Alt 
Khiiu of SuMah&d, whose widow, Ilakini-un-Nitsa. Is the present proprietor, 

: > JJaraatt \va« ml I by Si»d Maldk.ma, to Thakura, from whom it passed to JPrithi-rij, 
Lol.va, whose heirs are now in possession. In tho mutiny he was expelled by Moti Sind and 
lubOi ■_ i Live old zaminddr* :vud looted to the amount of Ks. 0,000. 

; L. 0(tu /<, wni* founded by Bam Sah&c, a Tli&kur flora Stihpau, udJ finally passed by gift 

to Munoh.r diah from his f ither-in ..w Bukhtnwar Siuh. 

1 ,;. w.ii l'"v:ided by t.mdho, Chaiihan, whose deuoendunts liavc sold part to Br;ih- 

ni.ii*;: und Ba.r>u . I it r. u: • >hu» I'd in ctflebiAiod Oliait kadi e. In the mutiny the z imin- 
Ilia! Bii.ivBinU and Chan Inn Sinh took part iu looting the *own *f Ba’dabtd The Uivor 
h .• wan, • J bur mi, dry *11 u:. i of tne year ci” *p: during the rain?, pus- • through the 
M’ ::e Uim- A lm :.. 

1 / iSh’t/taldra hu* been transferred in part by the old Tbuknr znmindiiiJ t »Sn Rum, 
Bohm. 

* li.. Wiurk* wn. .old by tho Ja»»to Tlkaiu Sink of MuuMh 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Sa'dabdd Pargana — (continuod). 




Population . 


Predominant 

caste. 


Ko. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

maue. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Acreage 

19 

Bicb-pari 

198 

4 

202 

Gosiins 

Jats and 
Gosaitis. 

355 

20 

Bijal-pur 

235 

,c 

251 

Hakim-un-Kissa, 

Thakurs ... 

916 

21 

Bilara ... 

852 

1 

43 

895 

i) 

Juts ... 

778 

22 

Bir-nagar 

223 

4 

227 

Ganja, K&yathni, 

Thakurs ... 

3b2 

23 

Bisawar 

4,974 

247 

5,221 

» 

Juts ... 

’ 4,391 

24 

Burj Kail Ji 

133 

10 

148 

Moti Rum, Jut ... 

Juts 

142 

25 

Chain or-pura ... 

319 

63 

382 

Sri Ram, Bohra, 

Juts 

245 

26 

Chauwara 

457 

3 

460 

Dal a, Brahman ... 

Thakurs ... 

461 


19. Bich-puri wa-» acquired by Bhupat, u Baghotlya Jut from Rhonda, who married a 
daughter of Sult&n Sinh of Kajarolhi, and in SamOat 1647 formed it into a separate village, 
which he named Bichpari, fr. m its lying * between ’ (bich) the other t wo village-. From his 
descendants it passed to Gosdiu Kartdr Giri, whose heirs are the present propric tors. 

20. Bljal-pur, on the small stream called the Karwan, v.us founded by one Gcg.d a 13a 

7 -'ujar, but haa been sold to Thakui.ini Hakim-un-Nissa by the foiruer Rtijput and 13rilurau 
proprietors. 

21. Blldra was founded some 400 years ago by a Bharaugar Jai, named Kfivt Ravat, from 
whose descendants pnrt has now passed to Baniyae. 

22. Bir-nagar w'as founded by Muni- pal, a Gahlot, from Arti, and given by his dcscAiidunts 
to Lokman Du,, Ivdy.ith, whose heirs arc the present proprietors. r>i the mutiny the mort¬ 
gagee, Chaudika. Prasad, was ejected by Hlra Smh and others of the old Thdkur family. 

23. BitAwar was founded some 900 years ngo by one K6in Sen, from MaluiUnn, a Jadm 
Thftknr. His descendants, however, have for many generations been reckoned a* JAt* of the 
Ilaga Bub-divigion. They say that the Sinsinvvur, Hunted and Sogarwar arc of Hu* : Jl »mc 
origin uk themselves, being doseonded from the three brothers of their great m ccstor. 'I lo Liile 
they take to themselves H that of Chaudhari. There are 24 lumbcrdtlrs and 17 humlets. 1 no hid¬ 
ing one, Sirkorlya, which is now deserted Two, Nagara Raju and Nagaru Sison. have lung bern 
ot( upied by GauUni Br&lunans. In 1829, when Mr. Decries wan Collector, the <>r woodlui-•!, 

wa « an extensive tract of 2,275 bighas. By I860 its area had been reduced to 1,989 lughiw and 
now' there remain only 150 1 iglms m snath red patches. The present Go\ ernnicrit d« mint has 
been fixed at Ba, 11,uOO, which in ia8i Is to be rkisc > IS^OUD, lu all, one fifth oi the 

estate has passed out of the bauds of the original Jut community; about 27'* uglms icing owned 
by Panuu L«1 of Sn'dabAd, the adopted son of Haulm R.tm. who shortly bet.ire the mutiny 
had acquired by purchase tlm whole of the adjoining Iiugu village of Pnrluu ,u i. Th.iearo 
two temples, t<> Hi' Jri Ji and Rial ridevu, and a .shrine, 1 j t <*UibHshcd only In He », m. Uoi uur 
of ih’ name Mahatnmndau fakir as at Jai ji. Ho is styled the Bara Miynn vud »*- vi.-.in.d b> 
a considerable number oi people every Wednesday and S:i.iuvda\ til run ;l'>"it the year, except 
during the month'; of l’u ami Sdwnn. Market day is Friday. A hnlkubtm.l! school 

24. B in A*flM ./« cop id.4 oi JOO tiy lnis originally comprised i Snlipnu, > cm about is on* 

tnrv ago by a zaminilai of that place, to Nsu IS 

b bis was, the remaining h h.ave be .r acquit cd by Huhiei and Dtmv&ui, uHe J o 

25 . ChawP'ira. -Buccbit -.d at auction from tb e Jaiyt by Sri I him* Uobni, 

20. Chd'udra, > ; i ah''.illy .,ici 4 t 1 by Ttuikurs and Chubdurs, of whumth 1 i armor are I 
Ju po.-Bession, while the l.Ulet tuwn aold their ulintc to Moll Bum, Jausmr. m»n. a).; ^u*»o 

part proprietor*. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Sa'dabdd Pargana - (continued). 




Population. 




No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

rnaus. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

_ 








27 

Chbutdra 

308 

23 

331 

Thakur Dus and 

Thakurs ... 

473 






JSitd Ram, Dlm- 
sars. 



28 

Chbava 

327 

2 

329 

Zeb-un-Nissa ... 

Jata ... 

404 

29 

Chiruuli 

302 

6 

3(8 

Dhani Ram, Brili- 

Juts 

829 






man. 



30 

Pngsai ».* 

420 

40 

460 

KusbaliRirn, Liih 

Juts 

635 






man. 

31 

Dauhai ... 

653 

9 

562 

Zeb-un-Niesa ... 

Jats and 

911 







Thakurs. 

*32 

1 Dbidbu 

1,596 

105 

1,701 

... 

Juts 

1,810 

33 

Dhak pura 

143 

7 

155 

Path Chand, Ma- 
hajan. 

Thakurs... 

297 

34 

Dhanoli 

490 

81 

541 

• •• 

J at s and 

913 







Brdbmans, 

35 

Fatb-ulJah-pur ... 

230 

10 

249 

... 

Thakurs and 

659 







Gola-pur- 







abs. 



to J iiu'kur Jj.s aud sil. Kto/DhOw*™** 0 * ° f Wbo * C dcsccndanl3 *»“*« sold thocetato 

part a Jit * °* KUtSttDd “* Wb °’ e *««**»«» have sold 

V AZyT' (C, ‘ i,a ” J,V> “ fro “ «•"»* Part hw now 

: ) ! , * Ja ~ l ,u ’ 0,1 'J hikur family still retain put, but n - .arc l.n k . , , 

Lachlii Rum, Bohrn, nud leu bis was were purchased by Zeb-un-NlHf n, . { Stt’dabtUl 6 acqu,reJ ^ 

J * touhdfd iuu years ago by Ohandhil, Jit, from Dltfimii < r i v • ri . 

- t>r pi It oi »f one-third. Thcro*is a temple of It id hi JS built Jy lUtn^K 
I Axh ',f i 't " Uri ^ -» I»r«e and Imudsoinn double chhatrri of ^one 1 r^IIi »° fr 

. . . - 

••• movi r, „r b X\"t,“u" ,,u d" ItT'r w “ 

I'li,pi.••'.or". Il- S <m are now ,n |,u: , ' (•hlmui.i mid LSI • 5 iull, two o. th, 


T” T. by * mc , ml,er uf t,,p f «»>% <* • 

1,1(1 weniaally .Id for J<* M-'S to PUr Ktih ' u.V *7 ° w, ' b ‘ 7 Ju . h f 

but wboio heii’j at 
Uulkubundl twhuol 


tntUvuuually .eld for Ke 2,4J5 to PUr K, all , ,, 1|l( | .. b Vouj. t m by Governs, ul 

- 1 vb., . I.t u „ , w „ * •' »w ■u^.iito, uealh ill tiiu muti;,/ 

Mkabandi wh„ol 1 ‘ rui* th ugh the village lauds. A 

*&■ vilely The founder, iu nrijt© oi • hn \i .a i 

1 "• '• ■ /»,m . u »« ..i.at» t.,oItLti r.'" " n ?T L?' ,J <0 ,mrc beon 

u, *n Unn • .in. 1 ' lttlu bus pu4#0d to L.uhuiani uud tiolu- 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Sadabdd Pargana —(continued). 




Population. 

Principal Proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Ilindds. 

Masal- 

trans. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

36 

Garhi Ahvaran... 

353 

2 

355 

... 

Thakurs... 

314 

37 

Garhi Chinta ... 

332 

... 

332 

Sri Rum, Dohra... 

Thakurs ... 

42$ 

38 

30 

Garhi Nilkanth... 

Garhi Bufctam ... 

100 

82 

188 

Yadrtv Lai and 
Mohan Lai. 

B a n i y a 8 of 
Sa’dab&d. 

Kayaths 
and Jits. 

199 

242 

40 

Gardmard 

1,347 

22 

»,3G9 


Jfa 

1,143 

41 

Gh&taaj-pur 

195 

2 

1 

197 

Haitim-un-Nis s a 
of Sa’dabad. 

Jat? and 
Brahmans. 

551 

42 

GliCchu 

457 

42 

490 


Jata 

5T6 

43 

G ig Id 

521 

36 

557 

Prabhu L61, Kivath 

Thakurs ... 

031 

44 

Gursauthi 

348 

22 

370 

Hakim-un-Niasa... 

Thakurs and 
Brahmans. 

404 

45 

Gutahra 

1,830 

155 

1,965 

Bisamblmr Nath 
Khattri. 

Thlkur^ ... 

2,505 


06- Garhi Ahvaran was originally included in Nttgara Dali till one of tho joint pi ; ' . - 
tors, Ahvaran Sahde, in the time rf A mil Abd-un-Nabi Kh:i:i, separated his share at.a called iC 
Abd un-Nabi-pur Guhri Ahvaran. Ilis descended are atill in possession. 

37. Garhi Chinta, founded 700 years ago bj Ohintd-mani, GnhK'l-, and almost all sold by 
bis descendants to bti Kara, Bobra 

08. Garhi iMlkanih, called after its JacsvAr founder, is uninhabited. 

89. Cor hi Huston.— In the (i on c < • Aklmr, D.hijju Sinh, one of t« *. Gr.tidoi zamindiirs to 
Clear himself nou ach-rge oi r< 1 i limn, turned Mu mnnoidan and look the name of S 'J U-ian. 

ate w« nought in )y Government from his Malak&na descend ant b and farmed by 
Zuhfir A1 i Kb. in at K . 461 for Bomr :o y< urn, till his death at Memt In 1*72, w lien Kiim 
JBakhsh, a rep it sc Mat: ve of i he old family, to *U it at U-. Ouu. 

4a G I r unit rtf v/as founded 50. • years ago by Abhai and N »tbu. f *.vIf..* JiiM from the 
west. Part has beeu sold to Bdl Klshan, Daniya, ami DauUvt Kk*i, B«hr». A halkabfludi 

BOhOOi. 

4'. G/tdtam-pur t formerh .Mlletl Sd lulluh Gh. 4 tu n-pur, w;m i m 1. i by in (dno: n.. a Hagii 
J6t,.r. the tlsiy- of Amil .^iriulhih Khun, it v, o - l bv ;h< dal t- V obit Siuh { > Mm via, 

- : ■ . but 

from the Rani Rukmiui. Part has beeu m.iiuirc I by Tliakut ani llakim-un-Ni ■ 1 ”• '"• 411 *' 

42. (rfidchd.—Y&vt has been b .light at auction from the .faf. by ! < i v.,. Dohu. 

43 (f ,l<t Oil th ■ Agra road, with a police - '• on, found! d .mm " V( r ■ 11 •’> * • 

ft Obuuhiu i bikur from 8 ni b ‘ It has paused from ln$ dc menu ; ’* mi Iw bn. 

44 Mf/ii.—Desc-rtrd ! y im: old td.uiuhlin ?*tnindti i in inn. ot mmim; and b< uglil ;v. 
auction by Mi-idtin "AU Klmo who?c heir* ate now u no ni. 

Gumh i. fmndud by Mii’o-rij, a G.ililut from Chltor '.vim c> • 1 - n lf ’ '• ■ '• 

poB»ea*i >m If*-- h^ira, Kit I retain ft bitv . ■ •. U •. turn • n - '• > - m 































Alphabetical List of Villages in the Sa’dabud Parana—(continued). 




Population. 



1 

No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

tnans. 

Total. 

Principal Proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

1 

Acreage. 

46 

Uasac-purBiiru... 

654 

29 

683 

... 

Thukurs .. 

695 

47 

Tdal-pur 

799 

155 

954 

... 

Jats 

794 

48 

I&aunda 

699 

25 

724 

Subaran Sabay, 
Thakur. 

Thakursaud 
Brahmans. 

845 

49 

Jaitai ... 

938 

55 

993 

D&modar Da?, Ka 
yath. . 

Thdkurs... 

1,933 

50 

Jaru ... 

2,356 

123 

2,479 

Kcval Ham, Brah¬ 
man. 

Thdkurs and 
Brahmans. 

3,227 

51 

Jatoi 

912 

170 

1,082 

Sita Ram and Thd- 
kur Diis, DktharB 

Juts and 
Brahman 3. 

956 

52 

Jbagarari 

2(8 

11 

229 

The Hujd of Mur- 
san. 

Jats 

389 

53 

i Knjarothi ... 

1,106 

167 

1,273 

Ilakim-un-Nissa, 
of SaMabad. 

Jats 

2,23 4 

54 

; 

Kanjauli ... 

2,931 

i ’ 

212 j 

3,143 

Kurha, Jd{ ... 

Juts 

1,969 


BumDiblinr-nuih, Khattri, and others Another name of the place • was Kherf ’Ali Saiyid" 
A halkubandi school. 


4”. IJnir.in.pur Bern, fount-] by Sikandar, a Gahlot, from Parboil in Oathra , whoao 
r/.H „ i l l retain half. The oilu r 10 biswas have been wold to Murli and 'Iota, Daniyas There 
i ■ a dha.i tjhaua, where, Or fear of a faki. h, car,x* (an) no trees are allowed to bo cut A drain- 
aife cut, provided us au outlu fur tho water of some large jhlis near Somua in the Aligarh 
district,pMiw through this village and thence through Chhatum, Maugak Nugara Dali 
i dial, nod Marba Tabu to M irlia Bboj, v here it fulls into the Sa'dubdd river 


47. 

Baulyus. 


jtdal-pur. —One-half has been sold by tbe dun to Sha Rum and 
This and Samadpur are the only two villages oi’ Charaj .bits 


other#, BrdhuiuOs and 


43. 7* tun da. founded 70u years ago by Surat S ihao, a Gahlot Thiikur, whoso descendants 

'd.!l own ini binwus: rlie remaining 71. have been transferred io Luclihi Riini, Brahman /whoso 
* j n, Gunga Tilshin, ij now In p/ -c-sion) and Punni Liil, son of N\ir Sitih Daw, Buniya 

Jaiia found' 1 50 i ye. ra ago by one Jaifc, a Gahlot from Khera Waliyo. Now 17A his- 
<* vnt-i by the hoirs of Klmbclmnd, Kiiyuth, and r.nlv ihe remaining i\ bl 
old family. Tbe Kut wan nudi runs through the village lauds. 


50 Juru, found'd G o yv.wrn ago by Dip Sinb. Clmulmu, from Bumdn, from wh-v^e desoond- 
ball hi>ft been traurfvrrcd to Brihmaos; is on the Karwau uadi. Here is a halkabaodi school. 

51. Jatot.-- Sold by the .Pits to Ziilim Smb, Dhumr, and by him to Jay Gopal, a Dhuur 
alBO, whose worn* are now in pow^ ssion. 

' ,J JhiiuirHii huive.i it* name from n • >i putc* (jhagant) with the village of Kajarotlii in 
the tunu of Abd-un-Nabi Khnn. The luiiudcr was one Cliuiidrii-bh.in, a Jut whose defendants 
, ; 11 t At - Tiknn mh of Mursa.; ur,d lu again Bold 15 bin was to H.r K shun 

father ui bucUhmau ttmb. * 


BT 
Ward a u 


A,.;,r founde.j by Klicnia an.1 balu. from n„, wc.f. and aMJ to Thilcur 

All Mum. Ibirc 1 temple of (lie tJiUgnlin, built by Jut ; is, Bairigi. 


Bt K trj j?//£. — goo bighae have been 
lj! * hujkubaodi school. 


dd by the old proprietor# lo Bratimap)*!, Hero 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Sadabtid Pargana — continued). 




Population. 




No. 

Name. 

Ilindus, 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

casto. 

Acreuge. 

65 

Karraiva 

295 

3 

298 

.... 

Jats 

265 

56 

Karkauli 

751 

CG 

817 

... 

Gola Purabs 

714 

57 

Kaunkui, Great... 

6C7 

25 

592 

Jiva Bam, Bohra, 

Thakurs and 
Brahmans 

637 

58 

Kaunkna, Little... 

388 

15 

403 

Jiva Ram, Bohrx, 

Thakurs and 
Brahmans. 

877 

59 

Kheriya 

452 

25 

477 

Jiva Bam, Bohra, 

Thakurs and 
Jut*. 

141 

60 

Khouda 

1,546 

88 

1,634 

BMr! Siuh, Jit... 

Juts 

1,495 

01 

Kukar-gami 

457 

8 

465 

... 

Thakurs 

649 


55. Karraign —The ancestor of the preee.nl Badhautiya Jut. proprietors was one Khem 
Ji : their predecessors were Malaktinaa. Tlie village was formerly included in Thok-Alu, >.C 
Marhh-ka. 

50 Karkauli.— The founder, one Muddi, a tlola Purab, came from Banwari. 

57. Kavnhna, Great, founded by Sakat, Chauhan, and Ilari, a G uiinm Brahman, Ill 
village has been called at different times Sakat-pur and Na;t ira I'a .endn The estate lias tu v 
entirely passed away from the old families to Jiva Rim, Brahman, and Tik-mi Siuh, Ja^. 

58. Kaunkna % Little, founded by Gopil, Chuuhao: 12 bi-was have been parcha^-d at 
auction by Jiva Bam, Athwaraya Brahman, 

59 . Kheriifa, taken out of Little Karnikui and formed intu a separate village aboul 110 
years ago by Giridhurl and Hulisi, two Cbauhiina; has now bceu purchased by Jiva Bur 
A thwarnya. 

60. Khnnda, fouuded fiOO years ago by Karan, a Badhautiya Jut from Knrauli. Ilcre, as 
at Marhn-ku, which ie the lust village, tin- Gov. rnment demand \\ ■.: ()o high. Lt has i. ju 
reduced in the new settlement from Us. 6,000 to He. 4,OuO . but um I fore ire Jun had l.ccu 
obliged to part with 4 biawas, to their money-lender, ono llhsgawnn Dus. Water is now found 
at a higher level tlmu before and above the sandy stratum . an uddiioiul boon for the z'unin 
durB, A halkttbaiidi school. 

61. Kuknr-gamd*— Here is an ancient shrine c f Knkar Devi, where a nidi is hdd on ih< 
fcsiivul of the Fbul-dol, Obslt bsdi 7 . Ttaragh ia « dilapidated condition it is quite a motion) 
structure, a thmio supported nn pluiu brick irche* ; -ut onilu lloor, which is i.tb ! 
several fv-t nU-\ -j the hrcl of iho ground, is u plii lb, 4 let t 6 in. lies . i ire . lo-nu'd <«i n i 
fcivo block 1 of a haul and closely grained grey » toue. T! o mouldings an held and s;iu !o. 

wit at may be seen ui the > Icet Ka-hnur ti tuples. Ono \u of t hr- pli: h inn . i, <i no t 
the iono has also h. . n remove.! i; un the conre. Kuivn.g a ciicult.r boBuw which the viilagrrn 
flitik was a v di. 1 ’ ot nii 11 |.t I a<dy the S'tr.iiC v as oritiinally oik- » i Mul u!t \ i * • 

tin* bed in which u round in. in had hecu set In :t tonne nr tlm bulhlin t v.cte i wo uiuttlut* - 
eculptures of slir**htr_ dosicn. npru^onting f5alor4mn. with a garland <>i v.ihl flowers throw ij 
nnoiv hit body, lauding under th - conventional canopy of i i ipenid hca-.h*, v, h j, t ^ 
hand* raided aloft mid n u hiking cup In Ida left hand. I'he nniri: pci feci ot tin oo J i emoted 
to M.uhnrft. A sketch of If maybe seen in Volume \LJV, of tlm Journal of im mi-atlu 
A' iat ic Snuety’s Journal i..r T 6 ■■ A tow pace* from lie ihrlut? i* n -tn.\!l brick I'Ulfm mi, 
level with th< grot ud, which 1 # ni 1 u» on. cr the grave of tbs Jog ( Kukum) Iroui wiiuiu ihJ 
vi’lngo if* supposed t) denva im . n:{ ,. an ,| j k . H ous bitten h> » dug are hi ought bo- 4 . 
cured. The udjuiulog po;d ugilod Ktirha’ (for K>kur« kd) io said to hu>o bceu oeintruoted !.■ 

IVJ 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Sa'dabdd Pargana—l continued). 




Population. 

‘ ~— --—— 



No. 

Name. 

HindGs, 

Musal- 

. 

Total 

Principal pro¬ 
prietors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 



mans. 





62 

Kukatai ... 

244 

1 

245 

Lachhraan Das, 

Thakurs ... 

610 



m 



Baniya. 


63 

| Kumarai 

189 

20 

209 

Sant Lai, Brah¬ 

Ja^s 

410 

€4 

! Kupa ... 

846 

66 

909 

man. 

Thakur Das, Dhu- 

Jats 

1,295 






sar. 

65 

Kursanda 

6,720 

418 

7,141 


J a t s and 

4,4G7 







Brahmans 

66 

Lodhai 

932 

21 

958 

Laehhmnn and 

Brahmiuis . 

828 






Naval, Br&b- 
mans. 



€7 

Madanai 

959 

73 

1,032 

MGl Kunwar, Ba- 

Jd^s 

1,125 






niyin. 



ue mZrcd f u Ztl*? *"? «P out of it, a, also from the village Khera ; 

foot 7 inches XB Lh.« h voi » l n1 g hb ? ?° " ,obe9 in breadth and 3 in thickness, another 
of X O f Of ran, !?! , " J Ie •’ of interest to observe that on the west coast 

gneient Mme ft v-hi.* m ^ "T ‘ °‘ Bhl “ , " a <? ,r » is #tK ’ ,hcr place non called Kuknr, the 
I a ^ e 0f Wl . » ? r a PP earH frum an inscription found there, v» 19 KukkaU • hut the 

Ut ran o!’,hT r ‘ tt ,";- T,K ' " J j! ‘» «'• ‘•■•'•lot. . r Si-div... Tlnihurs from sfhpau 

! -J M l: ' tC1 " nOW J-.v IK-Vi. widow ot ltisfk-vs, Buniya. and Sr Ran 

hohm. N.-ar a malign grove on the sal,pan de is the Sami Ih, or tomb of a Gosi n 
••mk some SO years' ago, a square brick building with a vaulted rcof ' 

and 8 tWhm»n* 0 aamtadi™. h “ ' >£CD «*»««<»“ t0 Laehhtuan Dia from the old Gahlot 

* f A’ Undl -' a a * ol *> , « Barnagar Jut fr,.,n Bilira. Ills descendat U 

beC " PatM ht 11,11,0 S-itWlwllWlUOo.41 

■.j^sasrsi 

n!“ r V"m' 1 ‘V A * ,a and Aligarh road, is not a., much a . ingle village ns a scat- 
HI d by . II . Ji t , o»med Pfiran Clrnnd, who bestowed 
ruhit, Chaudii, Panda Their descendants are Mill In possession, 

1 : 'h, II , ‘ ''Cqulred by Atliwaruyas There arc four small temple* 

ie'; / , • , rmi iT ’ "«*•"V ‘ '- v «» ' Thursday. In the mu.lay two of ,h ,i,X 
» iwikMl?,drM*h.m“. ang ° d for 111,1 l' n ‘‘‘hoy took in looting Sa’dabil. Here is 

1 . ‘1 tuth-' iT!" h \V I '°"L y V‘ r " T‘; hy "‘"t""- » Diksbit Sanidh from Mnhi ban 1'urt 
- 1 c f .'tt I. cd h lutn t-aloiy, Brulimmi, an..,c,| into a t c,urate nt.ihal. 11-re is a 

I ml win rc children sullen,ig In ... the itch are brought tu drink the walur. 

}!,,(,77, f'dlndcd by Maud tn, u Gondir Jat; mortgaged In Mu, Kunwar, widow r.f 

m '' ,:r”' ««“ ,"»«”,»"<•* o.d k„„ by adup.mn of DauUt Hum. I ho 

I • „ 1 r' . ,’ lf 'erv gnat we-, i.h, ,m h, . . X,.,, ..,,, p, ut0>!l „g ag.,i„ ft 

fade Will m" T;« ""T.* 4 “ 1 T 'Hat not- Of 'i„: m would any t 

II . 11 «<s,. 'I In .... a,., tu.,., Iar,!t nun?', ueuar,.,. 

goto uj. Lu thv plough'^ ,Clir * b,:,JU " ,i,,Wd BI1 ' J me gualc. part tt th. area 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Sa'Jabdd Pargana — ( continueuj. 




Population. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

1 

Ko. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

wans. 

Total. 

caste. 

Acreage, 

C8 

Magarfi 

683 

83 

666 

Jomuna Prasad, 
Dhtisar. 

Thakurs 

963 

69 

Mahdbat-pur ... 

3)9 

... 

30D 

Baniyas 

Jats 

453 

70 

Mabrara 

1,314 

66 

1,380 

Lachhman, Briih- 
man. 

Br&hman* 

j I.G19 

71 

Mai 

1,333 

119 

1,952 

Baladeva, Athwa- 
raya. 

Ja^s 

580 

72 

Makan-pur ... 

441 

17 

453 

Jat community.,. 

J&ts 

516 

73 

Mandaur ... 

1,7 67 

85 

1,847 

Jat community.. 

JAfs 

4,850 


68. Mnqnru .—Five biswas have parsed from the old Galliot zamindars to Bitbu 1 T i 
Gobind and Jaiuuna Prasad Dhti-are have also a share. There are two temple; . Muba- 
deva and a halkabandi school. 

69 Mahdbdt-pur .— Sold by the Jut to Hira Lai and others, Baniyas. 

70. Mnhrdta, on the line of Railway, formed part of the e>nte of Thakur Kuthul 
JAt, brother-in-ln w of Du rj an Sal of Bharai-pur. A ft Or the capture Of that Fort in 
village "was oouflseated and restored to the old Gautam proprietors There is a flue mang'. :roro ( 

22 bigl»u,- in extent, with n h.»nd«ome stone chbatui in it* e< ntre. built in me imrj of a V, •: ate 
named Chanda, by his brother Seva. The lhtter was a man of corm dcr«ble influence an- tho 
land was given him by the .Tats, as a species of black-mail, in order to secure in-nuin i r : 
the gangs of highway robbers with whom he \v:is conned• d The chh-dtri has i.-d'ic.v 
sculptured columns in tne style of the Bhar.at-pur Rajas’ monuments and a vaulti ch tub/r . 

underground Most of the urclic ire now filled up with mud ; an expedient by v .i h a Mr. 
Olliver, a subordinate on the lhiilwi y, converted it some few years ago iuto a dwehm r !nm.-e 
for himself. Tlrt might be yemoved at uny lime; but other wanton da: age has u on done 
by hacking away pieces of the stone pillars, a barbarism with winch the Priibmsn ram nd.ira 
arc credited. A claim liter-in-law and throe grand -ms of Bewn are still on the ‘••pot . hat 1 1 t • 
are too thriftless and too consci »us of t’m i'l reputation generally borne by members cu their 
came to take any steps cither to preserve their ancestor's m•mutnont or u replace the tree 
\s Inch are now growing too uld to be productive. Here h a halkabimdl rchool. 

7t. Ma I, said to have been founded by MaJle,,Btiraf, n Hx uiw .7 ,r fr lM n A fan-garh 
Eight biswas were *«old before the mutiny - > Balruhn.t, Ath’.vurnyn, v I m i u |d z tm.iidure 
then took the oppmt unity of looting. A halkabamli school. 

7ft. Mdndaur is probably for Mandu-adri, tlmngh the mime m.-iy ln\.' rc .> borrow e 1 .'n-ni 
theancient city near Jodhpur, the former capital oi the Putiburs. It f nucrlv tin* m at. 
of some extendsnU-wmks, yielding u royalty of I«n. ion, remitted b\ Mi. I n; t ’n in Im,;.. 

Th6 vithigu ntADda at the lu ml of a rc-ich of tin* Jnuniu. on the extu me o t • 1:1 :,ig' tab 

land, from \vV i, :» very steep and broken dvsoei t leads d**wn to the nlluvi.d rl.i , that hurder 
the stream A great part of the urea, m_., ah-*u; 3,000 bights, aonmsti of rnvi. m Die bTlicvt 
point, a mile or so to t:» west i-i the pre - ut vii! u<- : ito, - -.mmsindi’ an < .v’ec.dv: i .1 i ifi v r 
linking view of the ourr nndmg country and the hug t ea* lies of tho river ft. availed the 
A&^vari, ami tlio quautdy i f broken bricks lying r.h-ut .how Unit it »* * r i : up\*.i bv 

building*. A rulnrun platform composed’of b(->ck knnknr t.lahs, i pllcl with ;<-,;ipinr. *1 
fragmcc , including a »iV iV :.d the architrave and jumlm of a d»joiw kl y t with < do r urel-i 

teetbra 1 decor.*:ion*, the remains m H.-nn mttall tilirlne, apparently not of very aimiviit dn(r. 
‘Mill on’h- heights, h.a*w<n c-twecn the /Cs.ivart iVvi, n< u is mid i h.i 4 

smaller square tei <«i* \vu , a I-ot m»i-*l» defaced hni kfir 1 »|« • U • m- 1 in « s. (1 w-Ji.h mi her 
s;ylv '] iicre «rc 0 him) 11 ,n»r who, dice the rest r»t pr-pril l urv <. m itminii j. llf < j,; r . ,,,* 

the Oh’mi.dr eluiu v. Do own u other viliagos, in tho Agio dmulet Fhcy May eimt acne 
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PARdANA SA’dABA'D. 




Alphabetical List of Villages in the Sa ddbdd Pargo.ua — (continued). 




Papulation. 




No 

Name. 

Glndiis. 

Mu sal- 
mans. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

74 

Mauik-pur 

249 

31 

280 

Jat community ... 

Jdts 

356 

75 

Man9iya 

1,149 

74 

2.223 

Jat community ... 

Jats 

981 

7C 

Mur ha Bhoj (Mar- 
1 u-kA). 

771 

136 

907 

Mittra Sen, Bani- 
ya of Hdthras. 

Jilts 

981 

77 

Mnrhd Pithu 

(Marha-ka). 

1,197 

16 

1,213 

Mittra Sen, Dani¬ 
ya of Iluthras. 

Juts ... 

),G06 


year? a,, j their aor-estor, Sora, Riivat grandson of Ten Pal, came from Bhnrat-pur and fir.-t 
ft.\ r.dc.d Sorai. which is in the Agra district but the nest village to Maudnur, ejecting the 
o’.ur inhabitnrn, who ivere Kalars. Part of the eat Ate has now been acquired by ban iya 3 . 
1 icrc are four hamlets, KhludMki-Garbi, Garhi Charnlu, Nagaru Dhagaroli nnd Nagara Pcntb. 
Jr, the last named is an orchard of mango, j&man and other trees planted some 10 years ago by 
3iv», Jil. At the school I found ouly 33 boys. 

74 Mtimk-pvr, «>n the high road from Sa’dabad to Jalc*nr, has a railway station, officially 
designated Jahsar Ilea! Tl»< founder, Bhiin, a Gahla Jut, named it after his eon Muuik, 
One-fovrth has been purchased by Jacsvdrs. 

75. Manniya , or Maminha, was founded by a Pundur Jat from S’ambhal. Part has l ten 
bold to Brahn aw and Baniyas. There is a temple of Alahideva, built by Lachhman l)us, 
Athwaraya, a» d a chhaitri of Bhikhu llum, Jat. 

70-77. Af n-ha-kd, on the Sa’dabad and Jalcsar road, was originally divided into three 
Thoks, nt, Thok .Mu, Thok Bhoj, and Tlmk Pithu. Of these the third remains unchanged 
in area, and iorms the village of .Marlin Pithu ; the second has been divided into tliree, Marha 
, Bhoj, Pihura. and Parsama ; while Thok Alu has in name disappeared altogether, having been 
Split up ini'* five new villages, Karraiya, Nagara Kali Paul Bubrkw, Patti Baku, and Tumsi. 
In Mai ha P.thull bis wa% have been acquired by Mittra Ben of Hdtliras ; KuUmli, Jut, ie 
i umber da** of other 7 :i:.d Jlhuwuni Piu did, Kdyath ynd Ilurpbul, Jui. ?-rc lumberdars of t he 
rtniuining two. There aro two hamlets called Nagaru Ramju and Nagara Brahman. The 
jama ho.* been reduced from Its. 3,901 to Ra. 3,800, but is ntill severe. 

In Marha Bhoj also Mittra Sen of Hatbras owns ]1 biswas, ThAkur Das of Mathurd S|, 
an m Sinh and Kehari Sinh, Juts, of Parsuma, the remainder. Thai 

four hamlets, Men, Bi?i, Pran, nnd Bholu. The jama hero has bccu raised from Ks. 2.G9G to 
IU. 2 , 850 . 

In Nagara K ill tho JM • luivc Inst the whole of tboir proprietary right, which has hem 
u< qni T(1 by t lie l hukuraiii ol Ha'dubdd. The jama is almost stationary: it was li». 2,091, 
is no.v Pb t;, 1 00 . 

I'. Path I3ahrti.ni the dm till ret;.ir 10 biswas . in other five the lun.berdar ^ s, i Udm, a 
» . 1 - u-ih B.d.i'i mi I rhaiidwdra S a 1 ad pur, and of the remaining five Sri Gop&l, au Alhviur.iya 
of i h.uuiuauh in tin .l.ilesar Pargann. 1 ho jutua hao been reduced from J.\ . 1,040 to iv \ UB»i. 

In Patti Sakii, more commonly called Pfimni, tin J.n now hold only 0$ biewns, the 
tvo. di.tier having '«< t. . < qutri. i by the Nn'dubud TbuUurrini The jama b vii rniJoil hum 
J . to ibv 'no 1 he Jut 3 arc of the BnIhniiHyn attb-dlvndon, and soy that their anci .-toi, 
M'»>h 1 cutm ft • hi Sj.ni.aia w ar lbt»ngh»U 1 11 the (1. 0 3 abuul tho ymrl350 A. B., and ejected 

tin- Ouhbit* who v,o<e then In po i-t. Oun of the old A Mra, call' d Bulimia. This is on the now 
•b«u ed (Oii-l, .\ . n Inc time ■ tie Muhiunam an Kinporoth wn., the high road to Delhi. it 
1*“2 viri !•«» /ji tiiiT.’i'cnt lino., n.ritiy lor *'• -labs *i l*l- t U i;nnk..r, ivl if h have boon used in build- 
ii;>r ilm h-.Hirti - u( \ , 111 , 1 ; cr.. village, mid "i au adjoining field jt» nil old M ihidrui and the much 
umini.Lvd . •! :.i • 1 a iue-; ;zt i .la iumg li^uiO. In another field is u ch’ibuturn ...» Ck imir ho;. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the ScCddbdd Pargaixa —(coutianed). 




Population 

. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

muna. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

78 

Mlr-pur 

374 

1C 

390 

BbolA Jut ... 

Jats ... 

474 

79 

Mirhavali ... 

2,643 

133 

2,773 

Pandit Ruin 
Chand. 

Brahma n s 
and Juts. 

4,135 

8J 

Nagaru Bairu ... 

429 

45 

474 

• M 

TliakurB ... 

313 

81 

N agar a BanArasi, 

343 

47 

390 

Bahu liar Gobind, 
KAyath. 

Juts 

343 

82 

Nagaru Bihari ... 

135 

... 

135 

Sri Ram,Bohra... 

Brahmans, 

245 

83 

Nagara Dali ... 

472 

60 

532 

Paulat Ram, Jut. ; 
Thiikur D ft. s 
and Situ Rum, 
Dhusars. 

Thakurs & 
Juts ... 

699 

t .v 

\ 

Nagara Gliariba,,. 

73 

52 

101 

The Raja of Mur- 
sau. 

JA\* 

338 

iti 

Nagara Kali 

700 

15 

721 

HaUSm-un-Nissa, 
of Sa’dabA.l. 

Juts 

632 

66 

Nagara KliA n z a- 
mau. 

64 

••• 

64 

Sri RAm, Bohra... 

Cbamar9... 

169 


which is visited bv people from a considerable di tance, who Oder rams in sacrifice. Ibtfi* 
nothing on the chal utara bur a ragged bit of block kankar. Nearer the village is a *iu.ill . - 
lection of broken sculptures, among which is a van well-executed hc-vt dab catt ' dre .-v i 
the style of the large figure in the Elephants cave. Some- fragment * have be an hue y rmiov« d 
from horc to the side of the new high-road, the principal beiug a small matilatod figure of 
Buddha, 


78. Mir-pur. —Part baa been sold by the Jatss to a Gosfiin. 

70 Nirhdvali, founded bv Kuki. Ravar, a Jar, from who* descendants one-»ifth lias i 
cd by auction to BrAhmiWH and Bani/as. There it a temple of Silftggim. A h&lkabu 

80 /S'j-jara Bairn* — Separated fro- \ Ughni some 200 yearn ago The Phikurs acd LlrAh- 
liana have sold part to Puona LAI ;u>d Chbattra. 

81. Nagara Bandrati: so called after the founder, a Thenua JAt from Mai. One-fifth lias 
been hold to BuU liarl Gobiud and Baladeva, Athwuraya. 


82. Nagara BiUrt: separated off from Safapau in favour of Blhuri, a Jai front Khcit by 
gonai. It has been purchased by Sri Ram, Bohr a. 

83 . yagara Dali has almost entirely pasted from the Qabloti to Jatsand Miiivara. 


84 Saqir.i Qhariba ; separated oil from Bard Mm by nn ® of tbc 
it after his own name, it vrns transferred by bin descendant■« 
Idurs&n. 


J ji ramtnd.f who culled 

t 11 i !i t.h i 


86 y,ioara Kali 1m, from Hi J«ti to Tlwkuroni Hakim-..m.Ki%s« of SiiMalml, 

ttiii jw uf K'lU.at Husain '.Mi Rhin. Wll on., uttll l'»H d M "' '*"“*• 


fC. yaijura Khimami. i sold i y »Ue M.lkiuM to S»> 

120 
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PARGANA SA’DABAD. 




Alphabetical List of Villages in the ScCdabdd Pargo.no. — (continued). 




Population . 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

| 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

i Mu cai¬ 
mans. 

Total. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

87 

Na^ara Mauji ... 

235 

20 

255 

tlarideva, Jat ... 

Jat3 

212 

8 P 

Nagara Salim ... 

471 

11 

482 

Biladeva Siuh, 
Brahman. 

Ahirs 

451 

P9 

NAoau 

386 

13 

398 

Nnwab Sir Faiz 
’Ali Khan, K. 
C. S I. . ... 

Jals 

736 

y<> 

Naray an-pur-Bad, 

379 

6 

285 

Gliulam Muham- 
luad Khan. 

Th&kurs... 

25 1 

91 

Nfisir-pur * 

... 

... 

... 

Kunwar Ren, of 
Kanjauli. 


2 S 7 

02 

Nasir-pur 

464 

536 

1,000 

Churaman Sinh. 
Tliakur. 

dats and 
ThAkurs. 

1 , 20 $ 

03 

i Naugiima 

4,019 

2 2D 

4,248 

Jaydevi, Baniyin, 

Jute' 

3,67 > 

94 

, Nnu-pura 

813 

11 

824 

... 


5 r. 

95 

Pacharari 

30 C 

9 

315 

Panna Lai, Bauiya, 

■)6ti and 
Brahmans, 

7Qi 

VC 

Paraaura 

344 

30 | 

374 

Ifakim-un-NiKsa of 
Ba’dabAd. 

Juts 

657 


Ion U ' T *°“ KttkW - gto< - ***** P«t«h««l it 


iV ' •' •' v l6; ' hftd f,,cn ; ‘ c T lit < : before the mutiny by Balacbva Sirh 

Brthmar,, item Ah'rn, who then took the opportunity of looting him. 0,1 D » 

') -V.rtou t 'Unded by Lddur, a .7at. of Nmi-pura. It hn < been fold to N a -h sir rw 
A| i Khio, U O. S I., of Puliasuj lately Prime Minuter of the Mnhdruja of Juvnur ’ Tliorr L<f 
dt hy Uilhakl-vh, Patwut i, whom the zamimiats looted in the mutitiv On the rn.» ? 
,r! him- i u chuoutara of block kankar, on wliieh tire a numler of broken sculpture*. ’ * 

i»o. M,,vjtin. } n r fj.t'l: founded hy one Kunjnl -it the fnetigatioo of Gostim Nfiravan hi- 
’ " v f' f rr( " 1 b / Jdn-<dd 'il.ukur zutniudfta* to KunvAr Zuhur ’Ali Khan ami farmed by 
Oiiulioi Muhammad KbAn. Iulta oy 


'J\. : us r pur now deserted, was founded by one D«)A, u Churcl Jat from SAkru It h 

U-o *old *o other Jin* and Jtorars. 

** • \<ikir- P ur, on Urn -pot always called Id mini, wiu founded by two lined Jim lr 
0 ; It has btu. r--Id to C’h.omum smli, wlm iu tho mutiny wus umin. 

f n-uy Vjie-.ed by the old rtmindAr*. lit rc Is ttlialkauandl clioul. 1 

Kl ■.• i°" 11,0 ■! by Ilham. Paetmuri, and Ada. Jit. 

H.ir.ll).,:, l,t.Mi,..lltoI!anlya»unrl M.unlmuw. A liiilkiilianill aihuol. Tmlve hainlClii 

" 

. ,1, , '!* ' '! 1 " ' " u,, ‘ l •’ J by (Min, Ltnulya, wlm 'i.is torclblv cv- 

> ' 1,1 lll <. mutiny, hut wh" heir . arc now lu punrcHidoi). 

... --"y y _ yy«"r i ' a ' l0tlt:d m n»n.4 m,„j. ji,.|, )llia u „ u u-ugiu at auction 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Sa'dabdd Pargana—( continued ). 




Population. 




No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Muaal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predomina.u 

caste. 

Acreag 

97 

Patti Bahrain 

372 

47 

419 

Khyali RSm and 
Kunwnr Sen, 
Juts. 

J ate and 
Brahmans. 

' 

3G9 

98 

j Patti Sakti 

168 

... 

168 

Hakim-un-Nissa of 
Sa’dabdd. 

Juts 

510 

99 

Pihura 

298 

26 

324 

Sri Rum, Brahman, 

| Jftts 

312 

100 

Pi para Mai 

' 

587 

128 

715 

Huk iuvun-Nissa, 
of Sa’dabud. 

Jiits 

1,323 

101 

Pusaini 

198 

11 

209 

Lacbhcnau, Brft li¬ 
man. 

Juts 

317 

102 

Rae-pura 

378 

51 

429 

Unirao S i n h r 
Tluikur. 

Thakurs ... 

674 

103 

Ruj-nagar 

343 

C 

349 

Gobardhan, Brdli- 
man. 

B r 6 h mans, 
and I ka¬ 
le u.rs. 

304 

104 

Rum-pura 

240 

147 

887 

Mahkjans • ... < 

Chamdrs and 
Mohajans. 

278 

106 

Rashid-pur 

441 

22 

463 

Khumfini, Briih- 
man. 

B r 6b maps 
and J it* 

368 


97. Patt- Baf.rdn t, otherwise calk-d Patti Algaraii. Ten bi^vas bafe uow pa* od cut o i 
tlio baud, f the Jins Oidually included in Thok Ala, o£ Minina kd. 

9 S. PuCti SaJHr or Saurni, has been in preat part transferred n - m the dkts to Thuuunini 
Hakim-Un-Nr^m Originally a part of Maihu kn amt included in Thok Alu 

99. ura: founded 40n year*ago by Pm mod, n Jai from Marha-ka, bus been Iranhler- 
ved to Sri Rdm, Bohra, llira Lai, Brahman, and Banna Ltil, Buniya. 

100. Pij'tirn Ma purchased at auction from the Jfits l.v Thakur/iui II.iUitu-un-Nissn. 
Here i- an «>1 1 temple of Sulagidm. 

101. Putuin . founded Y '-Rati and ShAh-zkbi, J6t« from Kui‘.^da, has been sold ' » 
Lacbliinar, Aihwaraya ; Bahddur, Jnesvur ; uiul Jnun and Chuunn, Mnwilu ulh 

102. fln^pvra: nainal by Sukhdeva the founder, a Galliot of On \br.i, alter bn 
gmndton, R4e- <ukh. It haa been -old to the Chauluo*. 

108. Bdj-nagar : founded by Giridhar, a Qiblot, from Arti Ills dei » ml »ut II re tkfn 
life bis a a* the remai nder lias 1 en sold to Qobardhati, Bniluuan, and Tarl-rhan 1, .Jnenv^r. 

104. Tidm-purai founded by Mo . M ill, a Gnu turn Brubm.-u. from Bn hi ■ ’ »'.d t* ttavlm an 

and Mavii J a ? ' • • 1 Kr heir* aro r t.u . in possv-*h»n Inti, nmtiti.t • • •' • • ■ t 

Karnnh , distinguished himself by the capture * f a mutinous ) • y, it which ir. had a rmvard 

it U§ f # 

105 . Hathidpur . -old iu pure by the duts to Khutnftui, W«a*- '’an. 
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PABGANA BA’DABXD. 


Alphabetical List of Villages in the Sadabad Pargana— (continued). 



f 

Population, 









Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Mu sal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

106 

Ris-gdma 

890 

54 

944 

Gyan S i n h , 
Thakur. 

Thdkur3 ... 

1 ,<336 


Rismai : the or¬ 
dinary name for 
Nasirpur. 







107 

Rudayal ... 

156 

... 

156 

Lach hnum and 
Kanhai, Gara- 

Gahlots and 

• 74 






rivas. 

| Chamars. 


108 

Sa’dabid 

2,706 

1,228 

3,934 

Baladova, Brah¬ 
man. 

B r a h mans 
and Eaniyas 

1,C 17 

109 

Sahpau 

. 4,039 

556 

4,616 

PannaLal, Baniya 

Baniyas and 
Brahmans. 

2,4 31 

no 

Salai-pur Chand* 
warn. 

832 

25 

337 

Sri Bam, Bohra... 

1 

Thakure and 
Brahmans. 

567 

111 

Salim-pur 

1,622 

129 

1,751 

Hira Sinh, Brah¬ 
man, and Mittra 
Sou, Baniya. 

Jat3 ... 

1,7 33 


loo. Rti-gdma . eight biswa3 have been purchased at auctiou from the Jaw by 8n Him 
and Jiva IUm, Bohroa. 


t g» RudilvaL —In 1809 the '.amindir* were Teji, Oablofe and Pu?a, Chamir, whose Leira 
are A .11 »n po»sU?ion of the grcaicr part, though a share ha* been acquired by Krip* Rum, 

Gararlya. 

i j8. Sa'dabdd. —Tahsili—police station—branch post-offico--Uhsilf school (see page 463). 


109. Sahpau (fr.r Sah-pvr4), —A police station, a district post-office, aud a halka band! 
school, (uee page 464). 

UO S*lcu-pur Chandwdra.— The joint founders are said to have been Sabala, a Brdhman 
from Bliukaiarii, and Cinmd.i, an Al'ir from the Jalesar Pargaiw. rrom thexr dcicrnJam, thu 
■ m. p;i c i to Muddri, ii' l r.i, whou-: son, >.ri lUm, ii »uw in possession In die mutiny tlio 
oM / aniu.fiurs looted Buladeva* Bohra, of lihukaldra, of property valued at more than 
1.8 60,000. 


1U Salim pur, _The Jut znmiodar*, who belong to tho Mahura 8iib-division, sny iba' tho 

v ill in*, toundrr vTttn -<n« lCftplia, "hnuo five sons ibe : r names to the tire thoks »t.Ml cxi-i • 
j„.r v ,t i jdrnr i’Rhu, Ul.im Jarai .md JNagu. They nmrown only 337 acres L*c first 
on , i>i4 r w ho a* nuirtd a footing .*> thu village wat. l uu* it Jt&m of JliiUina, whoso nephew son, 
M ' ,a S' It noiv o .vms 473 jointly with h.mmi Lot and Bui Mukuild of SAdabA i Bidhman* 
hare oihcr 417 acrcM, MewiUia 188, am K& i 67. Market-day ia Sunday. There are three 
mar «.> onhardr und in afield near the one pRuted l-v Ihhuri, Athwaraya, Is a denied omu.jv.n4 
v , • •, t , ne , .. tiL .d to mum; Lm jn’i, of *h« m uoMdng further I. !i 

i* Jo., appaiently from the middle of hud century. I ho carding is ruber coarsely eam*uied 
hut us Mrn huihlmg U m 1 ! raided on a ubsuutml maaonry terrace. it Is v, S iMe from uouio 
hi ! ': di nance uod forma a graceful objoot among thu troCB* A Luukubund 1 ichoo.. 
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PAHGANA SA’d&bAd. 




Alphabetical List of Villages in the Pargana Sa'dabad —(continued). 



j 

Population . 




No. 

. 

Name. 

• 

Hindus 

Musai- 

mans. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste 

Acreage. 

112 

Samad-pur 

i 

687 

18 

606 

Mittra Sen, Baniya 
of Hathras. 

Juts 

544 

113 

1 Sarauth 

1,383 

70 

1,453 

... 

Jats 

830 

iu 

Sarmast-pur 

111 

14 

128 

Hira Sinb, Th&kur. 

Brahmans, 

154 


Sfturai; the more 

ordinary 

name of 

Patti Sa 

kti. 



115 

Sedariya 

403 

2 

495 

Seth Raghun&th 
Dis. 

Brahmans, 

548 

116 

Shahbdz-pur 

271 

19 

293 

Mahajans 

Cha mars 
and Tbn- 
kurs. 

409 

117 

Sher-pur 

336 

5 

341 

Jhaman Lai, 
Baniya. 

Jdts ..1 

069 

118 

Sikhara 

872 

1 

73 

... 

Brahmans, 

1,075 

no 

( Sietai 

610 

70 

580 

JLUru, Lul, Athwa- 
raya. 

JAfs ... 

1,1 IS 

120 

Sithara-pur 

4 C0 

13 

473 

... 

JAfa 

458 


112. Samad-pur .—The fouuder is said to have been a Cbaraj Jut from Human in Kh.'-n- 
dciuti, named Savudban ; and it is most probable that the village was originally called after 
him, and that the Persian word ( Samad t ‘ tho Lord’) is only a corruption. The Jut .-till return 
-right biswaa ; the remaining 12 have been sold or mortgaged to Mittra Sen, Baniya of 
Hat liras. 

113. Sarauth , founded by a Jut from Mai 

114. Sarni>i8l-pur f founded by Tulsi, a Brdhraau from Barhau In Jalesar. Hta descendants 
have mortgaged live bis was to iiira Sinb. 

ltd. Stdiriya: sold in part by the old Brahman zaiuiudars, to Hnri IMm, Brahman, and 
Bauiyas. 

116. ShahOdz pur]: separated from Arti, by Dharuiu, Gahlot, one of the suraiuddru <n tba 
village: now boU to Ja|8 and Mnhojans. 

117. Shcr-pur . founded in sambat 1697 by Sarup, son of Paltu, Lit. whose descendant* 
• till own cnedliird ; the remainder lias been . old to Thakuruni Hikim-nn-Nir-sa and Mohan 
Ltd, Bani.ya. Thu Karvvan Nadi runs through the village land. 

116 . Sihhara: separated from Sahpau and given by tho sttraindArs of Ui it village to ,Sn 
CLund. Panda, wl iU own n biawas: the 

i rithi Sinb and Sawai Burn, Brdhnmn. 

119. Siafai. purchased at auction from tho Th&kuns by Gano‘!i Bohru, and aula In Inn, t, 

I lira lid and Till ( hand, who wei c temporarily ejected in t ho mutim On lihmi Sinb and luvi 
Sinb, two of the old zaiuind&rrt. 

120. Sitharo-biir, nr G/iwi, waa separated ft*mi C'.niumrk h> Jn.rn, one of the J.«t 
dfirs of that vUiOgtj i his (Kaceudiuitr are still in pc use sa ion. 

12 L 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Pavgana Sadabdd —(continued). 




['(pulaliotu 



| 

No. 

Name. 

Hindu3. 

Musal- 

man3. 

Total. 

Principal proprie¬ 
tors. 

Pi ( dominant 
eunte. 

Ac rtfi go. 

121 

Sultan-pur ... 

279 

C 

285 

Devi Sinh, Thakur, 

Chobd u r 9 
and Ahirs. 

525 

122 

SuButmn 

1,157 

105 

1,262 

M u 1 - k u n 7 a r, 
Bauiyin. 

J ;ita and 
Brahmans. 

1 ,794 

J23 

Taj-pura 

1,048 

62 

1,110 

Hakim-un-Nis s n, 
of Sa'dabad. 

J6 t s ... 

1 ,008 

124 

Tunwi ... 

502 

72 

574 

Prithi, Jut 

Juts ... 

541 

125 

Tasigau 

2,222 

127 

2,349 

... 

J«t9 

2,276 

i 26 

Th&raura 

558 

42 

672 

Kesari, Ahir 

Ah fra 

615 

127 

Udhaiua ... 

737 

45 

782 

Nagar 8ahay,Thd- 
kur. 

Thukur3.„ 

784 

128 

Ugbal 

520 

57 

577 

Thikur Due and 
Sita Ram, Dhu- 
ears. 

T1 dkurs... 

592 


Uuclia-g4uw : the 

ordinary 

name for 

Su ;dhan. 




129 

Zari-pura ... 

12G 

Mi 

120 

Sri Ram r Brd h- 
mau. 

Bruhrnans 
and Gara- 
riy 5s 

83* 


12!. Solid/. pur : half has been wld by the (Jhubdrtvs aud Ahrrs to 8. i Rum Bohn m.i 
some Jucsvdrs. ’ ' 1 


122. Susdhan, of Unebd-G£nw, has been mortgaged by the Jat.i to MuUkunvar vid, w f 
Hot i Lai, Daniya. 


. ->3. Tdj-pura : purchased at auction from the Jits by Thakurfcui Hakuu-un-Nissa 


1 l’ 4 . Turnsi: founded by Thai i a Badbautiyu «J«f and 8 ukh-hdm, a Uiaundur 
Vaiha-ka. Half ha 3 been auld to Sri Kim, llohr,«. 


Jut from 


125. Tasiijau : founclc.l by Adu I'dl, a Ha^a Jut from Sicilian. Half lias b lU n goM to 
Utah iiuiB and dauiyos. A hulkabandi school. 


120. Thuruvra founded by one Thulu, Aliir, wh.so descendant ft arc -.till in possession. 

1^7. Utlhaim$;.7S high** Ium been sold by tl»o old Thakur zamitidira to Aiuar t’h.tud 
Athvaraya. Here is a halkub amJi school. 


12U. l r yhai: U omkd by lta;:* Lgn - n from Chitor. The Hahlote hare sold purf i. 
l l.iikar Pa sml >i.u Kin,. Dim ; Nuiid iJtri, Jiaini-i ; aud Piidhur, Bohn. I5y i ho 
riPage pur.d are a n - - uIjitiK d Irjgmeots of n so,all temple of gm ! early character. 

5t»D. JSan-pura. .old to o i Ham, Bnhiu, by he fhukurs. 




























MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS, 




1.—Abstract of population, area, and resources. 


Ar'ft in 
square 
ruilcs. 

Inhabited houses. 

Population. 

Number 
of ma¬ 
sonry 
dwellings. 

Number 
of all 
other 
kinds. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children under 12 
years. 

Total. 

Number 

per 

square 

mile. 

Male. 

Female. 

),435 

22,742 

145,789 

168,531 1 279,816 

| 

242,154 

141,335 

116,8G3 

780,168 

544 

Classification of population. 

Occupation. 

Number 

of 

villages. 

Revenue. 

( 

— i- 

Euro* 

pe«ius. 

3-20 

(7 /iris f .ia m 

Fast-In 
d in ns n ml 
other 
mixed 
classes. 

Na¬ 

tives. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans 

Jains. 

Agricul¬ 

turists. 

Non- 

aericul- 

turists. 

Land. 

Gross. 

14 

6 

715,562 

62,650 

1,607 

399,100 

381,068 

1,038 

! 4,79,99:' 

18,12,908 

























































































WiNisr^ 



settlement; municipal population; caste returns; 
III.— Settlement for 1878-79. 



--- . 


-- ——_ 

( 

Nature of settlement. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Annual 

revenue 

assessed. 

Date of expiry 
of settle 
ment. 

1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Es. 

Es. 


Settled for 30 years or upwards, 

1,435 

15,05,400 

30th Ju:ie, 
1901 ' 


IV.- 


-Municipai, Population. 

Tho population of tbe three municipalities is as follows 
Mathurl 


Including The City 

The Sadr Bazar 

Regimental Baz6r ... 

Civil Lines and Cantonments ... 

Part of Jaysiuh-pura 

Part of Hans-ganj ... 

... 

... 54,331 
4,509 
... 1,764 
... 1,285 

625 

... 917 

Brindft-ban 

e3,431 


63,431 


Kosi 


... 21,004 
... 12,770 


V 7 .— -Caste Returns, according to the Census op 1872. 
___ (Including the Jalesar Pargana,) 


Brahman 
Ba niya 

Thiik'ur 

Agari (?) 

Auoriya 

Aliir 

Badbak 

Ouujaui 

Bargi 

Barhai 

Bari 


148,702 

76,100 

52,822 

07 

953 

16,487 

32 

1,149 

395 

18,411 

193 


junja. 


Basur (?) ... 
Bdilial (?)... 

Bhangi 
Bliur-hh 
BMt 

Bhuinhtfr 
Bishnnvi 
BuULi. (?) 
Clmtmir 
Chliipi 
Chobdkr 



Dakaut 

Darzi 

Dhanuk 

Dhobi 

Dhunia 

Doni 

Gat n riya 
Qiria (?) 
Ghosi 
Gujur 
Harbbura 


105 

4,596 

457 

8,161 

4,827 

156 

20,873 

23 

5,907 

2,045 

271 









































CASTE BETURNS. 


483 



Jai lgli&ra 


3 

Mali 

7,580 

Sonar ... 

5,103 

Jat 


141,073 

Malak&na ... 

110 

Taga 

62 

Joti shi 


151 

Malldli 

5,633 

Tamboli 

500 

Jul alia 

... 

24 

M^niliar ... 

556 

Tawaif 

94 

Ka clihi 


1C,10G 

10,468 

Mfrasi ... 

31 

Teli 

3,-304 

Ka bar 

... 

Mochi 

351 

Thathera ... 

355 

Kalal 

... 

725 

Murai (?) ... 

100 

Turha 

10 

Ka njar 


425 

Musdhar ... 

286 

Bairagi 

12,103 

Ka yath 


5,062 

Nai 

17,183 

Gosain 

524 

KLatik 

• •• 

5,933 

Nat 

252 

Jogi 

4,618 

Kh attri 


1,443 

Nonera 

554 

Sadh 

119 

Kori 


23,060 

Or 0Be 

1,367 

193 

Sanjogi 

5 

Ku mliar 

... 

12,291 

Patwa 

Sarbhangi ... 

145 

Ku rmi 


2,027 

Rad ha (?) ... 

130 

Bangdli ... 

510 

La khera 


4 

Rangrez ... 

22 

Mina 

212 

Lodha 


10,183 

Rewari 

877 

Ujjaini 

10 

Lo bar 

• • • 

3,501 

Saikal-gar... 

14 

Palmri 

19 

Ma bajan 
Mi nrir 

... 

1,195 

772 

Shisha-gar... 

Singhariya... 

8 

278 

Musalmtins... 

74,347 


'In the above list there are some names of obscure castes which I have been 
unable to identify. Tho Malakanas, who are a very numerous class, forming 
almost the entire populations of many considerable villages, arc strangely re¬ 
presented as only 110 in number. Tho vast majority must have been included 
under the general name of Muhammadans. Tho same remark probably applies 
also to the Rangrez or c dyor ’ class: and tho morality of the district, it may be 
feared, is not so high as to render 94 even an approximately correct estimate of 
the number of professional prostitutes ( tarudif) 34 of whom, oddly enough, arc 
represented as males. No mention is made of the pseudo-Brahmauical AhivtV i g 
nor of the Mathuriya Chaubes, and it does not appear under what head they are 
grouped. It may further be noted that the Dhusars, ranked with Saniyas and 
put at 112 only, must bo greatly under-rated, and with regard to tho Thfikurs, 
a largo proportion of them would raoro properly bo designated as Gauruas. 
Tho Trades' List for the city of Mathura is ubo curiously defective, at loast in' 
one respect, siuce it entirely omits stone-masons, though they form a numerous 
community, and in fact stone-carving is the great speciality of tho place. These 
remarks are not intended as captious criticisms on the performance of a task 
which must have been one of exceeding difficulty, but rather as notes to Vic re 
membered hereafter, when tho census is again taken and a comparison insti¬ 
tuted. between it and previous returns. 


122 
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TOWNS AND ROAD3. 


VI.— Towns administered under Act XX. of 1856. 


No. 

Name. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

No. of 
houses. 

Houses. 

assessed. 

Ordinary 

income. 

CoFit Ot 
Po lice. 





' 


Kn. 

jRs. 

1 

K&mar 

... 

4.243 

991 

919 

714 

'150 

2 

Chhatd 

... 

6,720 

1,631 

1,250 

1,570 

!180 

3 

Shergarh 

... 

5,305 

1,266 

'790 

1,100 

(190 

4 

Sahlir 


4,187 

942 

758 

770 

4180 

5 

Gobardhan 


5,689 

1,414 

1.400 

1.927 

1.892 

6 

Sonkli 


4,111 

682 

570 

'595 

;136 

7 

Milt 


4,746 

1,088 

711 

631 

480 

8 

Raya 

... 

2,925 

639 

632 

720 

1136 

9 

Mahd-ban 

... 

6,930 

1,949 

1,037 

1,378 

9-12 

10 

Gokul 

••• 

4,245 

1,315 

981 

1,200 

«34 

11 

Baladeva 

* o e 

3,378 

988 

552 

960 

£>42 

12 

Sa’dab&d 

... 

3.934 

908 

570 

450 

432 

13 

Sahpau 

... 

4,615 

1,042 

736 

448 

384 

14 

Far rah 

... 

6,960 

792 

592 

650 

168 


VII.—ROADS' in the district. 




Length. 


Name of road. 

Miles. j 

Furlongs. 

Feet. 

./»—Metalled and Bridged Roads, 
Aligarh-and Agra road, passing through 




Sa’<iab6d 

Mathurfi and Bareli road, to Sonai ou tlie 

10 

i 

46 

Aligarh border ... 

Agra and Delhi road, from Kotban (north) to 

14 

3 

557 

Raipura (south;... 

^Mathuni and Jalesar road, from Magistrate’s 
Court to the Jamuuu and from Sa’dabad to 

52 

6 

23 

boundary of district 

Approach to Jalesar road station, E. I. Hail- 

12 

1 

• • • 

wav ... 

Mathurd and Dig road, to Ganthauli on the 

Ml 

5 

500 

Bharatpur border 

Mntbura ami Bharatpur road, to llio border 

17 

1 

340 

at Rasulpur ' ... 

14 

... 

200 


f hi* fond is reduced to clais II. frow Oic Jmuuu& to Sa’dubfctJ . from Su’d ibu.I to Jale*i\r 
uonu Miailou n it kept up ay a wtflwuv ltt-dtr. 
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Length . 

c 

a 

Name of road. 

rn 

J 

aZ 

tJQ 

G 

’"u 

Feet. 

8 

Branch from Bharatpur road to cantonment, 

... 

7 

493 

9 

•Branch from Bharatpur road to Delhi road, 


4 

580 

10 

Mathurd and Briudd-ban road 

5 

3 

440 

1 

11 — Raised and Bridged but Unmetalled Roads. 

fMathurd and Jalesar road; from left bapk of 
Jamuna to Sa’dabdd 

22 

o.o 


2 

Mathurd (Dio; Darwaza) to Sonkh 

13 

6 

• • • 

3 

Brindaban (Kesi ghat) to Nohjhil 

22 


• • • 

4 

Chh&td and Gobardhan road ... 

15 

999 

• •• 

5 

Kosi and Nohjhil road vid Shergarh ••• 

16 

• • • 


6 

Jait and Shergarh road 

13 

7 

» • • 

7 

Jait and Sahdr road 

S 

... 

• • • 

8 

Chhata and Shergarh road 

8 

i 

140 

9 

Kay a and Baldeo road 

10 

• a • 

• • • 

10 

Raya and Mdt road 

8 

• • t 

• •• 

11 

Mathurd and Aligarh road (from 12th mile, 
Hathras road) ... 

1 

3 


12 

Far rah and Kagaroli road 

5 


• I* 

1 

111 .— District roads 7iot raised . 

Kosi and Shdhpur road 

10 



2 

Kosi and Punahuna road 

0 



3 

Kosi and Firozpur road ... 

7 



4 

Shergarh and Kama road ... 

20 


• •• 

5 

Chhata and Bars&na road 

10 



(3 

Brinda-ban and Jait road 

6 



7 

Briodu-ban and Khair road 

20 


• 99 

8 

Gobardhan and I rindd-ban road ... 

16 


99 m 

9 

Gobardhan and i c nkh road ... 

7 

• • • 


10 

Mathurd and Salaraya road ... 

10 



11 

Mathurd and Kama road ... ... 

30 



12 

Kosi Muresi and Sahar road ... ... 

21 



13 

Nohjhil and Tappal road ... ... 

8 


9 9 9 

14 

Nohjhil and Khair road 

8 



15 

Mdt and Somua road 

11 



16 

Mahdban and Agra road ... ... 

24 


999 

17 

Hans-ganj aud Gokul road 

5 


9 99 

18 

Aring and Agra road ... 

11 



19 

Farrah and Dig ruad ... ... 

10 

1 Ml 

99 9 


» Xhj H roftd bM been hauiicd ovu to tho Mathura and Brindivlmu munio'|Mili»ics. 


\ This l€Dgt»i of ilia Mathui a* ana Jalcsar road lius been rbducci from clasi I. t:> clash fj. 



















BRIDGES AND FERRIES ; TOLICE STATIONS. 


VIII. —Bridges and Ferries. 


Pargana. 

Village. 

Class. 

Contract. 




Ks. 

f 

Shah-pur 

Ferry 

127 

Kosi ...< 

Khairtfl 

Ditto 

114 

\ 

Majhoi 

Ditto 

665 


Shergarh 

Bridge of boats ... 

1,600 


Bahtd 

Ferry 

455 

Chbata ...< 

Siydra (CMr Ghat) 

Ditto 

165 


Bbau-ganw (Nand 

Ditto 

475 


Ghat;. 



r 

Sakaraya 

Ditto 

165 


Brinda-ban (Kesi 

Bridge of boats ... 

) 


Gh&t). , 


> 4,520 

Mathura, ...< 

P&ui-gdnw 

Ferry 

S ' 


City 

Pontoon bridge ... 

40,500 


Gokul ... 

Bridge of boats ... 

2,605 

- 

J Koila ••• ... 

Ferry 

620 


The total income is thus Rs, 52,031 from which, however, a district allot- 
merit is mado of only Rs. 16,000 or Rs. 17,000 a year. 


IX.— Police Stations. 

1. —In the City : Tiie Kotwali ; the Sadr Bazar : Bharat-pur Road and 
Brindd-ban Road. 

2. — In Mathurd Pargana ; Aring ; Aurangabad ; Brinda-ban ; Farraii ; 
Gobardhan; Jait ; Ol; Rasulpur and Sonkh. 

3. — In the Chhdtd Pargana : Barsuna; CdhAtA ; Sahar and Sbergarh, 

4. — In the Kosi Pargana : Kosi and Majhoi. 

5. — In the Aldt Pargana : Mdt; Noii-jnrL; Surlr ; and Bdjana outpost. 

6. — In the Mahd-han Pargana; Baladeva ; Hansganj outpost; Mahdbanj 
Raya ; and Sonai outpost. 

7.-—la the SudaOdd Pargana ; Sa’dabAd ; Snhpuu ; and Gigla 6utpost. 

The Force consists of one European and four Native Inspectors, 13 Rub- 
inspectors, 70 Head Constables, and 3o3 Rank and File, under the control of 
die Cihiaot .Superintendent. At each of the placrj printed in capitals there is 
< Sub-Inspector ; at the otbor Stations two Head Con -tables, and at the out- 
poKtn one. There are also 16 Sawdrs; two at Chhafri, two at Farrah, two at 
tan, two ut Uuyu, two at Sa dabud, and the remaining sis, together with two 
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POLICE STATIONS ; POST-OFFICES ; MARKET TOWNS. 487 

Cam'cl-Sa wars, in tlie Lines. The Municipal Police consists of two Sub- 
Inspectors, 14E[eac] Constables, and 138 constables. The municipalities further 
enter tain 81 chaukidars with 5 jamad&rs over them. In the towns administered 
unde r Act XX. there are 170 chaukidars and 7 jamadars. 


X. —Post-Offices. 

Head office : Mathura city. Receiving House : Cantonments. 

S?ib- Post-Offices ; Aring ; Baladeva ; Brindd-ban ; Ohhatd; Farrah ; Gobor- 
dhaLi ; Kosi ; Malm-ban ; Mat ; Nohjlill ; Baya ; Sa’dabad, and Sabar. 

jyistrict, or Branch Post-offices: Barsana ; Jait ; Majhoi; 01; Rasulpur ; 
Sher’garh ; Sonkh ; aud Surir, 


XL—Market Towns. 


Pargana. 

Town. . 

Day. 

k aqi . 


Kosi 

Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Aa Uol «m n 


Shah-pur ... 

Monday. 


r 

Chbata ... 

! Friday. 



Chamnuhu 

Tuesday. 



Khaira 

Saturday. 

VjUIIUU* ■. • 5 


Sahar 

Wednesday. 



Shergarh ... 

Thursday. 



Tiiroli ... ... 

Monday. 


' 

Aring 

Sunday. 



Aurangabad 

Friday. 



llachh-gdnw 

Saturday. 



Briuda-ban 

Tuesday. 

Math urd ... > 


Kosi (Little) 

Friday. 



Mnngotla... 

Thursday. 



Purna 

Monday. 



Sahjua ... ... 

Thursday. 



Sakitra ... ... j 

Saturday. 



Arua ... . 

Monday and Friday. 



Bdjana ... ... | 

Thursday and Saturday. 



Burauth ... 

Thursday, 



Bhadanwdra 

Friday. 



Harnaul ... ... j 

Sunday. 

Mai 


Jdwara ... ... , 

Monday and Friday . 



Kanihri ... 

Tuesday and Friday . 



Kuldhar ... 

Tuesday. 



Lolii ... , 

Satnni.i' . 



Mdt 

Thursday 



Muin-ud-d in-pur 

Sunday. 




123 
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MARKET-TOWNS. 



<SL 


Barganu. 


Wit 


f 

I 

-< 


Malm-ban 


Town. 


••• i 


Sa’dabud 


•« i 


Ndvali 
Noh-jhil ... 
Pdl-kherfi ... 
Shankar Garhi 
Sikandar-pur 
Surir 
Akos 
Anaundha 
Ayr a E h era 
Baroli ... 
Bhartiya ... 

Bkura 
Divvana ... 
Garsaoli.... 
Jugsuna ... 
Kanjauli **• 

K&rab 

JNagara Gokharauli 
Pachavar... 

Bay a 

Sahora ... 

Sarue Daud 
Sonai 

Wairani ... 

Arti 

Bahardoi .. 

Bind war ... 

Ha-anpur Baru 

Jam 

Jatoi 

Kajarothi... 
Kur.sanda... 
Mahrdra ... 

Mai 

Maugru .. 
Masir-pur... 
Naugiuna... 

Patti Bahrain 
Su’d a bud ... 

Sabpau ... 
SaJfmpur ... 

Sugrihou .. 

Tn.sigau ... 

Udhainu 


Day. 


Sunday. 

F rid ay, 

Monday. 

Ditto. 

Wednesday. 

Monday. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday . 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Tuesday and Saturday'. 
Monday. 

Ditto. 

Saturday. 

Tuesday and Saturday-, 
Wednesday. 

Ditto. 

Thursday. 

Tuesday. 

Sunday. 

Monday and Friday. 
Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Tuesday and Saturday/ 
Monday and Thursday. 
Sunday. 

Friday. 

Saturday, 

Monday and Friday. 
Monday. 

Wednesday and Saturday. 
Sunday. 

Monday and Friday. 
Wednesday. 

Friday. 

Thursday. 

Sunday and Wednesday, 
Friday. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Sunday and Wednesday. 
Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Weduosday. 
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SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, 


m 




The singular lack of village markets in the Kosi pargana admits of easy 
explanation. There the one great central mart i3so exceptionally well placed, 
in the very centre of the pargana, on an important high-road, and with as 
many a>; eleven branch roads radiating from it in different directions, that 
almost very householder in the wholo of tho pargana is enabled to resort to it 
for his ordinary weekly purchases, without any inconvenience, and with much 
benefit as regards the choice and quality of goods. 


XII —Educational Statistics for 1878-79. 





Aumber of 
pupils. 

>> 

Income. 

--- 

Charges . 

Class of Schools. 

u 

» 

sa 

m 

□ 

a 


* s 

a t: 
ec s 

« Zi 

« 

a 

a 


af o 
§* 

If 

o y 


n 

.2. 

r ji . 

^ ai 
o 

■z-s 

J3 2. 

y 

aT y 




a 

3 

*A 

c 

£ 

<3 

m 

J3 

53 

Total 

u «-> 

■« ^ 

> rt 

11 

o 

Fees. 

-a S 

a - 

yj a 

Total 

A 

a 

cn 

O 

-a p 

^ C 

O cC 

CO c* 

Total 








Ils. 

Us. 

Iu7 

Iis. 

Rs. 

Hs. 

Us. 

Hs. 

Hieh School .. 

l 

290 

15 

305 

254 

G,742-4-7 

1,582-8-0 

1,702 

10,020-12-7 

6,635-6-11 

4GS 

9G6-1-6 

8,070-7 .% 

« | 

f Anglo-vcr- 

2 

6G 

12 

78 

63 

... 

134 

294 

1,128 

998 

... 

13 

1,128 


nucular. 














o 1 

1 Tnhsili and 

9 

578 

49 

G27 

542 

2,148 

188 

... 

2,336 

2,148 

... 

188 

2,330 
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EDUCATION. 




After all that can be urged as to the want of discipline, the faultiness of the 
text books, and the singularly illiterate habits and defective training of the 
teachers, it must still be admitted that the village schools are little, if at all, 
inferior to any institutions of a similar character that existed in England even 
so recently as the beginning of the present century. The object with which 
they have been established is often, however, greatly misunderstood, both by 
the people and also the subordinate officers of the Department. The aim, as 
I conceive it, should be, not to impart either very advanced or very techni¬ 
cal instruction, and thus create a horde of applicants for Government employ, 
many of whom must be unsuccessful, but simply to afford the rising generation 
of the agricultural community as much mathematical and literary knowledge 
as will protect them from fraud, enable them to speak, read, and write their 
own mother tongue with ease and precision, and develope a generally intelligent 
frame of miud, which, far from rendering them discontented with their natural 
sphere of life, will rather bind them to it by exhibiting its wider interests and 
capabilities. 

This amount of education would amply satisfy the requirements of the gr*** 
mass of the people; and it is only when a boy displays exceptional ability in 
some particular line that he should he encouraged to develope it by a higher 
course of study. The cry that is being raised by certain utilitarians for the 
general establishment of practical schools of art and design under European 
direction is greatly to be deprecated. The ordinary level of art-feeling is 
already higher in India than it is in England: and in almost overy large 
town there is some special manufacture (as for example at MatlmrA, the art 
of the stone-mason) which would inevitably bo vulgarized and destroyed by 
our interference. Excepting only purely utilitarian works—such as bridges— 
the buildings erected on behalf of the Government by trained English Engi¬ 
neers are a most humiliating spectacle, when contrasted with the performances 
of the common native mason paid at the rate of five anas a day. When given 
free scape, ho evolves an infinite variety of the most graceful and intricate 
doeortUh designs with little or no apparent effort: and even when his work is 
of the plainest, it almost invariably displays architectural propriety and much 
veadincss in tho adaptation of local materials, two of the characteristics which 
most distinguish true from false art. 

One mast unfortunate defect in the existing system deserves to bo noted ; 

I i)n f ohools were primarily intended for the benefit of the agriculturist, it jg 
he only who is taxed for their support Lienee 1ms arisen an anomaly that 
couM never have been contemplated. The poorest motion of the community 
u 1 'im r,i>o which has the most special claim upon the Government, is singled 
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out for a burden from which a richer and less deserving class is exempted. 
And not only so; for while the farmer’s son is mostly oat in the fields with his 
father’s cattle, and makes little use of the school, the rich, who do use it, 
pay nothing for the privilege. Nor is this the only matter in which the tiller 
of the soil is unduly weighted in his up-hill race against the Baniya. Though 
he never writes a letter, never leaves his own village, and has no property that 
can bo stolen, beyond the crops which he stays out in the fields all night him¬ 
self to protect; still it is he that pays for the district post, the district roads, and 
the village watchman ; while the Baz&r shop-keeper, who makes a liberal use 
of one and all of these institutions, lias them presented to him as a free gift 
by his less fortunate neighbours. And the same policy has now been still 
further developed by the institution of Free Schools in the municipal towns, 
which are the places where tradespeople most congregate. Probably their object 
would be equally well obtained by the admission of a limited number of free 
scholars into the tahsili schools. 


XIII. —List of Trees that grow in tiTe District. 

Apansonia digitata ; no native name: the Baobab or monkey-bread tree ; 
two fine specimens in one of the gardens in cantonments. 

Agasti, from the Hindu saint of that name; .-ZEsdivnonione or Sesbania 
grandiflora; a small soft-wooded tree with large handsome flowers, which arc 
:aten as a vegetable. 

Akol, for Sanskrit ankola; a small tree with yellow flowers, which I have 
seen only in the Konai rakfojci , where there arc several specimens of it. 
Apparently the Alangium. 

Am, for Sanskrit dmra ; mangifera Indica, the mango tree. 

Amaltas, Cassia Fistula; the Indian Laburnum. 

XuLi*, from the Sanskrit amla , the Latin amara } with roforonec to the 
acidity of its fruit. Phyllanthus Emblica, or Emblica officinalis. 

Arni, Clerodendrum Phlomoidea, a shrub with swect-scoutcd flowors, roacro- 
bliug the honey-sucldo. 

Arua, for Sanskrit aralu, Ailanthus excelsa. A fine forest tree, with leave* 
from two to three fact long, and panicles of yellowish flowers, Frequent in 
the avenue along the Mathuri and Delhi road. 

Abok, Sanskrit atoka ; Samoa Indica or Joneaia A oka indigenous m 
the forests of southern India, where it is famous for its magnificent rod tknvors 
l have never necn it blossom boro. 
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BAbirang, Embelia robusta, a small tree, called by that name at NaugtJ raa 
iu the Chhnta pargana, but apparently known in other villages as the ajdn- 
rukh ; flowers in February and March when almost bare of leaves. It is used 
as a remedy for colds and rheumatism (bdi) which may be the origin of the 
name. 


BABtTL, Acacia Arabics. 

Baheisa, for Sanskrit vibhitaka , Terminalia bellerica. A tall straight-grow¬ 
ing tree with large [leaves and greenish yellow flowers of unpleasant L 0 11 
Frmt a largo ovoid nut used in dyeing and tanning, also as a medicine and 
for making ink ; the kernels are oaten, but are said to bo intoxicating. Fre¬ 
quent in the avenue on the Matburd and Delhi road. 

BakAyan, Melia Aaedarach, a small ragged-looking tree, bare of leaves 
a t jrou "^ tlie colJ season, at which time it boars clusters of yellow fruit. 

Lab, tor Sanskrit vata } Ficus Bengalcnsis, the Banyan tree. 

Babna, for Sanskrit ' varam , cratceva religiosa. Flowers and puts forth 

new leaves in April, when its large cream-coloured blossoms give it a handsome 
appearance. 

Bel, for Sanskrit vilva, iEgle Marmelos. The pulp of the fruit is used for 
making sherbet; also to mix with mortar. The loaves are sacred to Mahadev, 
and are largely offered in his temples. 

Bee, for Sanskrit badara ; Zizyphus jujuba ; cultivated for its fruit. 

Chhonkab, Prosopis spicigera ; very common throughout the district . 
occasionally grows to quite a large troe, as in the Dohani Kund at Chaksauli 
It is used for religious worship at the festival of tho Dasahra, and is considered 
sacred to Siva. The pods (called aan/jri) are much used for fodder. Probably 
rMonkav and muj,d, which latter is in some parts of India tho name of the 
tree as well as of the pod, aro both dialectical corruptions of the Sanskrit 

Ankara, a name of Siva ; for the palatal and sibilant are frequently inter- 
changeable. 

DhAk, for Sanskrit duydha , ‘on fire,’ with reference to its bright flame- 
i o!onred flowers ; Butea frondosa. 

Dim, for Sanskrit dk<K h covers the whole of the Barstfua hill ; is apparently 

pendula or myrtifoliu. A small tree, nearly bare of leaves all 
through the dry seiwon, 

hMj*u.An f another name for tho Film 
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FarAs, Tamarix articulata, a graceful tree of rapid growth, readily pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings. 

Gondi, Cordia Rothii, a small tree. The fruit, a berry with a yellow, 
gelatinous, pellucid pulp, is edible but insipid. The viscidity of the fruit gives 
its name to the tree (from gond ‘ gum’). 

Gular, Ficus glomerata, a large tree, the wood of which is specially used 
for well frames, as it is all the more durable for being in water. Its fruit 
grows in clusters on the branches and trunk ; whence probably the vernacular 
name (from gola or gonda , a * ball’ ) : the same peculiarity has suggested its 
botanical epithet, glomerata. 

Ganger, a small scraggy shrub at Charan Palkir, Barsana and elsewhere, 
apparently a species of Growia. 

Hingot, Balanites Roxburghii, a small thorny tree, with a hard fruit, which 
is filled with gunpowder and used for fireworks. Its roots spread for and 
throw up suckers at a considerable distance from tho trunk. 

HIns, Capparis sopiaria, a very strong, thorny creeper. 

Imli, Tamarindus Indica, one of the largest, handsomest, and most valu¬ 
able of all Indian trees, but a very slow grower. But for this last defect, u 
would bo an excellent avenue troo, as it is never leafloss and gives shade all the 
year round. 

Indrajau, Wrightia tinctoria. At Charan Pabar. Bare of leaves in the cold 
weather, at which time it is hung with bunches of long, slender, dark green 
pods, each pair cohering slightly at tho top. 

JAMAN, for Sanskrit jambu : Eugenia jambolana ; generally planted round 
the border of largo mango orchards. Is never leafless. The fruit, like si 
damson in appearance, has a harsh but sweetish flavour. 

Jhatj, Tamarix dioica ; a dwarf varioty of the Far&s, which springs up 
after tho rains on the sands of tho Jamund, where it forms a dense jungle. 

KachnAr, for Sanskrit Kancha?idraj Bauhinia variegata; a niolorato sue l 
tree, which presents a beautiful appearance in March and April, when in full 
flower. 

Kadaimd, Sanskrit Kadamba. Abundant in tho* Chli/mi and Kosi pargauas, 
where it forms large woods, as especially at Pisaya. There are two kinds, the 
more common being the Stephigyne parvifbiia; tho other, a much liner tree, 
die Atithocophalue Oadanba, or Nauclea Oadamba ot U >x\>iu\ 1 . 
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Kait, for Sanskrit Eapittha; Feronia elophantum ; the elephant or wood- 
apple. An ornamental tree with a hard round fruit; the loaves have a slight 
smell of aniseed. 

Katiaiya, Celtis Australis (?) at Pisaya, A middle-sized tree with 
yellowish-white flowers and eatable fruit. 

Katiyabi, Xylosma ( ? ). A small tree with dense sombre foliage, long stiff 
thorns and flowers in small yellow tufts like the babul. 

KarYl, for Sanskrit Karira ; Capparis apkylla ; the typical fruit of Braj. 

Khajur, for Sanskrit Khajiira; Phoenix Sylvestris ; the wild Dato Palm. 

KniRNl, for Sanskrit Kshiviniy e the milky y ; Mimusops Indiea ; a largo 
evergreen tree with a fruit that ripens in May and June, and tastes like a 
dried currant. 

KhandAr, Salvadora Persica. A tree very similar to the Pflu, but of more 
graceful growth. Its fruit is uneatable. 

Labera and Lasora, two varcties of the Cordia latifolia. A soft-wooded, 
crooked-growing tree, with eatable fruit, 

LaliyIbi, a middle-sized tree which presents a very handsome appearance 
with its large dull-red and yellow flowers, which open in February and March. 
The tree appears to bo very rare and little known and I cannot trace it in any 
botanical work.. There is one on the Shorgarh and Kosi road, another at 
Burkina, and others near Dotana. I tried to roar it in my own garden, but 
the young trees died after I left. The name is obviously derived from the 
colour ( Lai ) of the flowers, but natives take the word to be lariyari , < quarrel- 
some’ and Lave a prejudice against it accordingly. 

Mahtja, for Sanskrit madhuka, with allusion to the sweetness of its flow¬ 
ers ; Bassia latifolia ; scarce in the district. 

MalsAri, Miinusopa elongi, an evergreen treo with swoet-scented star- 
Imped flowers, which are used for garlands ; whenco the name, from mala * 
x i garland ’ and sara , a ‘ string. ’ 

Nnr, for Sanskrit fiimla , Melia Indiea, tho tree which thrives bettor in tho 
district than any other, 

JNiYm Oiiambbu, otherwise called Biluyati pakuyan ; Millingtonia horten- 
'i- ; a handsome, last-growing tree with fragrant white flowers. 

Nacsath, Erytlrrina Indiea, ike Indian coral-tree. Its flowers, of a dazzling 
make a fine sjiow in March, before the new leaves appear. The 
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name would seern to be a corruption of nava sapia, 10 ; with reference to the 
10 inodes of enhancing personal beauty ; as if they had all been exercised 
upon this beautiful tree. 

PaprIj ulraus integrifolia ; a large tree, bare of leaves in the cold weather. 

PA'RAS-PfPAR, a name which probably means c the Persian pipal. A tree 
found only at two places in this district, the Dhru-tila at Mathura and the Khe- 
lan-ban at Maha-ban. The flower closely resembles that of the cotton plant 
There are avenues of it in some of the streets of Bombay. 

Pasendu, Diospyros cordifolia; a small tree with dense foliage but consi¬ 
dered an unlucky tree to take shade under ; very common in the rakhyas. It 
has an uneatable fruit of unpleasant smell and bitter taste. 

PlLU, with the same name in Sanskrit ; Salvadora olcoides ; forms large 
woods in tho Chh&tfi, and Kosi parganas. A stunted misshapen looking tree, 
generally with cracked or hollow trunk and exposed roots. It bears an eatable 
fruit 

PiuJkhan. Ficus cordifolia ; a large tree rarely found in the district. I i 
may bo seen at Konai and in the Kokila-ban. It is common in the neighbour- 
lvood of Hari-dwar. 

Pf PAL, for Sanskrit pippala ; ficus religiosa. 

Remja, Acacia leucophlaaa ; a thorny troo common in the rakhyas in con¬ 
junction with the Chhonkar. 

Ritha, for Sanskrit arishia; Sapiudus dotergens; the soapberry troo; found 
at Satoha. 

Sahajna. For Sanskrit sobhdnjana ; moringa pterygosperma, or byper- 
aniliera moringa; the horse-radish tree. 

Sahoba, streblus asper (?). A small scraggy treo with rough dark-given 
loaves and eatable fruit, a yellow one-seeded borry. Singio trees are common 
all over the district. 

Siiah-tut. Morus Iudicu ; tho mulberry treo. 

Semal, for Sanskrit Sdhnali ; Botnbax hoptaphyllum; tho cotton treo. 
Flowers in March when bare of leaves, liko tho kachnur, dhak, and imusath, 

Sims, for Souskril siri$ha f is tho vernacular uomo both lor iho acacia spe- 
cio>a, which, in spite of its botanical epithet is a very unsightly treo lor a groat 
pari yf the year, when its branches arc bare ol leaves and hung only with hu\y 
dry, yellow pods, rattling with ovory breath of wind. 1 ho same tuuio is given 
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fo a similar but larger and much handsomer tree, the Albizzia Odoratissima, which 
lias red-brown legumes. 

XIV.—Building Materials. 

A kind of bastard sandstone, fit for building purposes, is procurable at two 
places on the western border of the district, viz, Barsana and Nandganw. Ex¬ 
cept on the spot and in the immediate neighbourhood, this stone is not much 
used, and the slight demand probably explains the fact of its never being pro¬ 
perly quarried, the usual method being to fracture the large blocks that are lying 
'bout on the surface into handy and portable pieces. The Canal Officers used 
it for their bridges and other works on the Agra Canal. The same kind of stone 
is to be found at Gobardhau, but the Hindus consider every chip sacred, and 
\ ill not allow any of it to be utilized. The cost of the stone depends very much 
on the distance from the quarry to the site of work. It can be quarried at 
Bs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 the 100 cubic feet. The carriage costs from 12 anas to 
Re. 1 the 100 cubic feet per mile. 

Sandstone from the lliipbis and other quarries in tjbe Bharat-pur territory 
is largely employed in the towus of Mathura, Brinda-ban, Gobardhau, and Go- 
kul, and costs on an average Rs. 45 per 100 ma?i. 

The rod sandstone, which is geologically an older formation than the new 
red sandstone of Europe, is specially adapted for flooring and roofing, for it 
loses none of its strength when saturated with water, and frequently lias such 
a perfectly parallel lamination tbit by the insertion of a series of wedges it can 
he split up into flags of any thicknosB that may In required. The white variety, 
n the other hand, loses nearly half its strength when saturated, and is there- 
h re not so good for roofing ; but for all other building purposes it is far 
superior to the red, both on account of its less perfect lamination and also it? 
greater fineness of texture and uniformity of colour. It is possible to qie 
blocks of the most enormous size ; thus at Rupbiks, u< ar the place from which 
tiny wore cut, are two monoliths of the apecklod red stone ; one a circular 
column od£ feet long with a diameter of 3 feet 3 inches at one end, and 
2 foot 8 inches at the other ; the second a parallelepiped 42£ feet long b> 
about 5 loot 0 inches X 4 feet ; tho weight of the larger being nearly CO tons. 
Also in the temple of Bala leva, about two miles from Rupbiis, are three 
prostrate figures fcaid <o have been dug out of tho ground, measuring in length 
rospcet.ivv.-ly 28, -2, and 21 feet, and each formed out of a single atone, which 
in i ho huger is 7 or 8 ket wide. — s I indh‘,<\n Sst iet, Geological‘Suwty, 
Vvl. ,7). 

Brick* oau be made ii every part of Lho district: tho eluy needs but link 
working and tempering to i-naure burning of a good colour The native 
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Pazdwa is the usual description of kiln in which the bricks are burned with 
cow-dung or other refuse as fuel. The brick burners are well up to their 
business. Bricks of small dimensions, 5x3x1 inch, and 7x4x1* inch, arc 
most generally made, the expenditure of fuel not being so large as is necessary 
for bigger bricks, and successful burning being more certain. Hence it is only 
when bricks are wanted for Government purposes that the large size are made. 
The small country bricks ( lakhauri or Mathuvd-busi) soil at from Rs. 55 to 
Rs. 120 per lakh, delivered. The Government sizes at Rs, 550 to Rs, 750 
per lakh at kiln. Carriage to site costs from 12 anas to Rc. 1 the thousand, 
per mile. 

* Wood is scarce all over the district; there is no timber wood, and ail wc 
have may be classed as fuel, which, dry and cut into billots, sells at 2^ to o man 
the rupee. Wood is not used as a fuel for burning lime, bricks, &c., being too 
expensive and difficult to procure in large quantities. 

There is no real limestone found in the district. Kankar , a variety of lime¬ 
stone, is generally used for making lime, aud forms an excellent hard-sotting 
strong lime if carefully managed. Kankar when required for lime, after being 
excavated, is spread out for exposure to air aud sun for two or three days pre¬ 
paratory to cleaning and freeing it of clay, sand, &c., which is done by boating 
the kankar with short sticks and screening it by throwing it on frames woven 
with munj, ban, or sutli : very often a native charpae is used. Tho modus *■/>*’r~ 
andi with the kiln is as follows: a bed is laid, about one foot deep, of upla (i. c., 
dried cow-dung) in a circular form, tho dimensions depending on the quantity 
of lime to be prepared; a thick bamboo or straight limb of a tree is set upright 
in tho centre to fotm the firing hole; the packing of the kiln then goes on in 
alternate layers of kankar and upla, each layer docroasiag in diameter till it 
takes tho form of a coue. Tho kilu is then well covered in with broken up 
upla and upla-dust beaten lightly. The kiln is now ready for firing, the bam¬ 
boo is withdrawn, and fire thrown in so that the burning begins from the raiddh 
right up the cone. While the kiln is burning, cure mu-i be taking to proven* 
the flame from bursting out. In opening tho kiln, tho lime must be removed 
layer by layer, otherwise tho upla-ash gets mixed with the burnt kankar. The 
upla should he laid in tho kiln unbroken; when this is attended to, tho ash can 
be easily removed, as it keeps its form of a pat and does not crumble. th» 
cost of the lime depends on the distance the kunkm .and tm ! ' tv*. to be brought, 
and varies from Rs. t) to Us. 11 tho hundred cubic* feet 

Kankar is abundant all over the district, but there is a great dillorenco in 
the quality of what is got east and west of the J umm i Th w from tho east is 
larger, harder, good ashy blue in eolonr, and in thicket m iLu That found 
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westward is small, soft, somewhat disintegrated, and light in colour; the quar- 
lies are poor too. Block kankar is found in Sa’dabad and Jalosar parganas 
and is well adapted for masonry. The best kankar is found round Jalesar. 
The cost of kankar averages Rs. 3-4-0 stacked on the road, and of metalling a 
mile twelve feet wide and six inches deep Its. 1,350. 

Tiles are made of small size. The lock tiles are made on a dial: or wheel 
in a cylindrical form and cut in two with wires. The pantiles are rolled out 
in tempered clay and cut to size according to wooden templates, the sides beiug 
turned up against templates of less width ; neither the block nor pantiles are 
neatly made. Tiles are not much used ; chiefly because they are so liable to bo 
damaged by the monkeys. The poorer dwellings are roofed with thatch, and 
the larger houses have flat roofs. The cost of tiles is from Rs. 5 the thousand. 

Grass for thatching is plentiful, both gandar and ear pat a ; cost, Its. 3 
to Rs. 10 the thousand bundles, or piilas, according to the size of the pijla 
and length of the grass. 



IKDIA.N caste is ordinarily regarded as an institution sui generis, which 
must be accepted as a potent social influence, but cannot be explained either by 
parallel facts in other countries or by an enquiry into its own development, 
since that is buried iu the dopth of pre-bistoric antiquity. Such an opinion is 
not altogether well-founded, for-whatever may bo thought as to the similarity 
between the restrictions imposed by caste in India and by other artificial 
contrivances iu Europe—it is certain that, though the broadly-marked separa¬ 
tion of the BrAhuian from the Tliakur dates from an extremely remote period, 
the formation of subordinate castes is a process which continues in full opera¬ 
tion to the present day and admits of direct observation in all its stages. The 
course of Indian tradition is, to all appearance, unbroken, and until some 
breach of continuity is clearly proved, the modern practice must bo acknow¬ 
ledged ns the legitimate development of the primary idea. 

It is nothing straugo that the Hindus themselves should fail to give any 
reasonable explanation of the matter; since not only are they restricted by 
religions dogma, but every society is naturally as blind to the phenomena of 
its own existence as the individual man is unconscious of bis daily physical 
growth. On tlie other hand, European outsiders, who might he expected to 
record simple facts with the accuracy of impartial observers, are misled by the 
prejudices which they liavo inherited from the early investigators ot Oriental 
litoralure. 

The Code of Man u was among the first, it not the very first Sanskrit h 
dnctic work of any importance made known to the world at large through tIn 
medium of a translation. At that time it was unhesitatingly accepted a the 
ultimate authority on all tho subjects of which it treated, and ln-noo the fourm: 
division of Hindu society into Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra was uni¬ 
versally recognized as an absolute fact, Tho later discovery of the Vedas, and 
the vast roach of antiquity which opened out upon their interpretation, ma„ 
the Mimava Dliarma Sastra appear a comparatively modern production. Tin- 
explanations, wbioh it gives of phenomena dating back in their origin to 
tho remotest past, can only be regarded as theories, not as positive verities ; 
while, a .rain, the vast range of later Sanskrit literature, which has now become 
available to the student, i.fiords a test of its accuracy m the fiescviplh.iis wlndi 
it gives of contemporary society. Impartially judged I y oiiber standanl, ih’ 
authority of the Code will ho found materially shaken. - inoorios "f origin 
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.iio as devoid of Vedic confirmation as its pictures of existent society are irre- 
concilablo with the testimony of all independent literature, whatever the age 
in which it was produced. If such a clearly defined fourfold division ever 
existed, how happens it that one-half of the division remains in full force to 
: lie present day while the other moiety has sunk into absolute oblivion ? The 
Brahmanical order is still a living entity, and the Kshatriya is adequately 
represented in modern speech by the word Thakur, or Rajput, while the 
V'aisya and Sudra have so completely disappeared—both in name aud fact 
—that an unlettered Hindu will neither understand the words when he 
hears them, nor recognize tlio classes implied when their meaning is ex- 
plained to him. 

And not only is this the case in the presont day, but it appears to liave 
been so all along. In tho great epic poems, in the dramas, and the whole 
range of miscellaneous literature, the sacerdotal aud military classes are every¬ 
where recognized, and mention of them crops up involuntarily in every fami¬ 
liar narrative. But with Vaisya and Sudra it is far different. These words 
(I speak under correction) never occur as casto names, except with deliberate 
reference to the Mdnava Code. They might be expunged both from the Ram- 
yaoa and the Mahubharat without impairing tho integrity of either composi¬ 
tion. Only a few moral discourses, which are unquestionably late Britkmani- 
col interpolations, and one entire episodiacal narrative, would have to besacri. 
feed ; the poem in all essentials would bo loft intact. Bnt should wo proceed 
in the same way to strike on (rAhtnmi and the Kshatriya, 

iKunework of tho poem would immediately collapse. Tkero is abundant 
mention of Dhivars and N'opi.as, Sfrtn and Kflujbhakfiras, Havanas 

iid Banijes, but no comprehension of them all under two heada in tho same 
familiar way that ail chieftains are Kshutriyas, and all pHosts and litterateurs 
Unllimnus. 9 


If is also noteworthy that Mann, in his 12th book, whore ho classifies *ods 
and men according to their quality (gum), omits tho Vaisya altogether : tmd. 

again, iu the X<li L J arvun of the Maliuhlmrat (v. 3139) wo read_ 

Bralima-KahntriKlayaB taaro&d Manor jatds tu roumivdh, 

L.to T >»'« t l, Muliur.ij.i t Brahnm Kfilmttvcii.t eungafcwn* 
lV«*m which it would > .cm that tho writer roaignizod % definite connection 
l " , w “ 11,0 Bt’fihman and the Kshatriya, while all the rest of mankind wore 
1 1 to 1,10 mdfh-rniiunte. And, further, if (he Vuisyas bad over formed 
" ,w ’ ll)( ' would inevitably, nr. soon- p, ri.,d or another, have taknn 

Olf Oil to Rlipposo they 


won 

« nn.rc iirnminf'iit pnrfc in finliim nolilirM Ihrm tiii j. r , 

-lit’ , JCubiU riyuri and Ilia rt { of minltiud i«|*rum (ruin %\v , Mumj”"* 
<mmiu iht lit Juii.iti <*< , j > < 11 * oil .villi llu: Ki-hallljra/* 
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ever did. Investiture with the symbolic cord gave them social position, ant 
the wealth which their occupation enabled them to amass gavo them power. 
Union apparently was the only condition required to make them the predomi¬ 
nant body in the State. With far humbler pretensions and less internal colli ¬ 
sion than Mann assigns to the Vaisyas, the free cities of Germany and tli 
burghers of England established their independence against an aristocracy 
and an ecclesiastical system in comparison with which Kshatriyas and. 
Brahmans were contemptible. 

The obvious, and indeed inevitable, inference from this popular ignorance, 
literary silence, and historical insignificance appears to lie that the two clas-'e- 
of Vaisya and Sudra never existed (except in Manus’s theory) as distinct bodies : 
and that the names are merely convenient abstractions to denote the middle 
and lower ordors of society, which have indeed distinctive class feature 
engendered by similarity of occupation, but no community of origin, and in 
reality no closer blood connection between the component sub-divisions than 
exists between any one of tlwao sub-divisions aud a Brahmanical or Kshatriya 
family. 

In the whole of the Big Veda the word Vaisya occurs only once, viz., in the 
12 th verso of the famous Purusha Sukta. Dr. Muir, Professor Max Muller, 
and in fact -all Sanskrit scholars, with tho solitary exception of Dr. Hang, 
aagigQ hymn to a comparatively late period. It is the only one winch men¬ 
tions the four different kinds of Voclic composition, rich, xaman, chhanda, and 
yajush, a peculiarity noticod by Professor Auirecbt, and which scorns to be abso¬ 
lutely conclusive proof of late composition. And not only is the hymn itself 
more recent than tho body of the work, but tho two verses which alone refer to 
tho four castes, seen, to be a still move modern interpolation. In the fit '• j ’ 
there is nothing the least archaic in their style, and they might stand in any 
one of tho Paninas without .muent. That this ;• apparent 

they are quoted in tho original:— 

Bnihmfino ’sya nuiklmtn usi d, t»:ihu K&janyAh kritub, 

Uru lutl ti.ya yud Vaisyah, pudbhyuui budro h jay fit i. (I.) 

Secondly, they ure irreeonciuble with tho context ; for, wliilo they r Io- 
scribe tho Brahman as the mouth of Puvuslm and the Sthlra as Bun froil h - 
te. t, the very next lines speak of Indni and Agni us proceeding trom his mouth 

:ini the Earth from his feet. 

Wo are, therefore, justified in eayim; that ill the geimiur \ c ia then wa- 
7 io mention of vn*tv whatever ; nor was it possible that tin-re should he, cm iiu 

(1.) ,c Tho Biahnmn wrv» hiy mouth; the Kiijauyn via; nk'.U liU wnni»: 1 !w»( trt tin V -oflyv. 

'Atto bla Ibiglui i from hlu t«v« ^.rung th * budnu” 
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hypothesis now to he advanced, that the institution of caste was the simple 
result of residence in a conquered country. This is confirmed by observing 
that in Kashmir, which was one of the original homes of tho Aryan race, and 
also for many ages secured by its position from foreign aggression, there is to 
the present no distinction of caste, but all Hindus are Brahmans. Thus, too, 
tlie following remarkable lines from the Mah&bMrat, which distinctly declare 
that in the beginning there was no caste division, but all men, as created by 
God, were Br&hmans :— 

Na viseaho ’sti varnandm, sarvam Brahnmm idam jagat, 

Bralimana puiva srishtam hi; karnmbhir vnrnatdni gatam. (I.) 

At the time when the older Vedic hymus were written, the Aryan was still 
in his primeval home, and had not descended upon the plains of Hindustan. 
After the invasion, the conquerors naturally resigned all menial occupations to 
tho aborigines, whom they had vanquished and partially dispossessed, and en¬ 
joyed tho fruits of victory while prosecuting the congenial pursuits of arms or 
letters. For several years, or possibly generations, the invaders formed only a 
small garrison in a hostile country, and constant warfare necessitated the form¬ 
ation of a permanent military body, the ancestors of the modern Kshatriyas 
and Thikurs. The other part devoted themselves to the maintenance of the 
religious rites, which they brought with them from their trans-Himalayan home, 
and the preservation of the sacred hymns and formulae used in the celebration 
of public worship. Of this mystic and unwritten lore, once familiar to all, but 
now, through tho exigency of circumstances, retained in the memory of only a 
v ,v, these special families would soon become the sole depositories. The intor- 
vai between the two classes would gradually widen, till the full-blown Brahman 
was developed, conscious Of his superior and exclusive knowledge, and bent 
u[ on asserting its prerogatives. Tho conquered aborigines were known by tho 
a. ne of Nfigas or Mlechhas, cr other contemptuous term, and formed tho 
nucleus of all the low castes, whom Manu subsequently grouped together as 
Sudras, esteeming them little, if at all, higher than the brute creation. 
(Marinas cha turnuyds cha Sudrd. MUchchhds oha garhitdh—Sinhd rydyhrd 
v<\fdh\t9 cha, XII# 43.) 

But • society, consisting only of priests, warriors, and slaves could not long 
exit* 1 . Hence tho gradual formation of a middle class, consisting of the oti- 
,-ipring of mixed marriages, enterprising natives, and such unaspiring members 

-Tliuv ia no d'uiuetloii ol cn«te* . the whob* of this vorld is Druhnmuical a8 originally 
-i ttr.i l v vV;C ! n\ il ig mily in codbpm ut w-i .»( men’s actions t iiut it hue come into a si a to w 
/rust’ dlvigi niB. 1 ’ 

(*.* * • f.l hum;-:, Si'-l mb, d*;: picil>Ic bari^riue , )i-*;is tigers aud hours,” 
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of the dominant race as found trade move profitable, or congenial to their 
tastes, than either arms or letters. The character of this mixed population 
would be influenced in the first instance by the nature of the country in which 
they were resident. In one district the soil would be better adapted lor pas¬ 
turage, in another for agriculture. But in both it would be worked principally 
by aborigines, both on account of the greater labour involved, and also because 
the occupation of grazing large flocks and herds (which had been characteristic 
of the Aryan race in Vedie times) is incompatible with the concentration which 
is essential for the security of a small invading force. The Graziers would 
receive some name descriptive of their nomadic habits, as for example ‘ Ahiri ; 
the word being derived from abki, i circum ’ tr, ‘ ire ’ the circurneuntes ,’ or 
wanderers. Similarly, other pastoral tribes—such as the Gwalas’ and the 
Gliosis—derive their distinctive names from go, ( a cow" combined with pula 
< a keeper,’ and ghosha , * a cattle station.’ In an agricultural district the 
corresponding class would also adopt some title indicative of their occupa¬ 
tion, as, for example, tho Kisans from krishi, 6 husbandry,’ the Bhunlmrs from 
Ilium, ‘ the ground,’ and in Bengal the Chasis from chds, ‘ploughing.’ Or (.and 
the same remark applies to every other class) they might retain the old Indian 
name of the district in which they were located, as the Kadbhis from the coun¬ 
try of Kaehh. Again, so long as vi*st tracts of lands were still covered with 
forest, the followers of the chase would bo at least as numerous as the tillers of 
the soil or tho grazers of cattle. And, since the Aryan element in the middle 
and lower strata of society was composed of those persons who, without any 
penchant for learned study like the Brahmans, entertained a preference for se¬ 
dentary pursuits rather than those of a more exciting nature such as the majo¬ 
rity of their Th&kur kinsmen affected, so the castes that followed the chase, not 
as an amusement, but as a means of livelihood, would naturally consist exclu¬ 
sively of aborigines. And as a matter of fact, it is found to be the case that all 
such castes have the dark complexion and the other physical characteristics -i 
the lower race. Such are the Badhaks and Aheriyas. who di rive their name - 
the one from the root hadhf to kill,' the other from the Hindi aherf game—so, 
too, the Dhdnuks and the Loilhas, whose names are contracted forms of Dlmu- 
uxhkad * a bowman, 1 and Lubdhuka, 4 a nuuuman.' Those two tribes have now 
abandoned their hereditary avocations,-tho Dhauuks being ordinarily village 
watchmen, and the Lodluts agriculturists,—though in Oudh the latter wore, till 
quite recently, still connected with tho forest rather than tho holds, being tho 
wood-cutters, whose business it was to loll timber and transport it by tho Gho- 
ghra river to Bahrain Ghat and other 

[n this way the majority* of the Servile or so-called 8A Ira castes came »iutn 
existence, in order to supply the unproductive classes wid iced; and miIhu- 
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quently, when population grew and towns were built, their number was vastly 
increased by the now trades that sprung up to satisfy the more complex re¬ 
quirements of urban life. Then, too-, last of all, and by no means simultane- 
usly with the other three, as represented in the legends, the Vaisya order was 
produced. For the purpose of facilitating barter and exchange,, traders estab¬ 
lished themselves, either on the sea-coast, or at places convenient of access for 
the inhabitants of two dissimilar tracts of country, and forming a confederation 
among themselves would take a collective name, either from the locality which 
they occupied, as AjudhydvasF, Mathuriyas, or Agarwdlus, or simply from the 
pecial branch of trade which they pursued, as Sonars, Lohiyn.s, or Faniyas. 
From the facility of acquiring wealth and the civilizing influence of social con¬ 
tact: these merchants would soon form a striking contrast to the simple rural 
population who brought their produce for barter, and would receive some vulgar 
title indicative of the difference; henco the name of Mabajans, The great people: 
And nil such names, having once firmly attached themselves, would bo retained, 
even when they ceased to be strictly applicable, in consequence of migration 
from the original seat or change'in profession or circumstances. 

i !pon this theory we come to a clear understanding of tho popular feeling about 
cast —:i feeling which unmistakoably exists iu the native mind, though opposed 
u> logmatic teaching—that below the Brahman and the Tlidkur there are a num- 
h» r of miscellaneous divisions, but no two well-defined collective groups. There 
F a vague impression that the Vaisya is properly a tradesman and the Sudra a 
si rvani: wliilo it is definitely ruled that the former is the much more respectable 
r ( ) Hath/, of the two. Thus a diiUculty arises with regard to a family that 
ts distinctly neither of Brahman nor Thdkur descent, and from time immemorial 
n s been engaged iu some specially ignoble trade or exceptionally honourable 
service. The latter aspires to be included in the higher order, in spite of his 

• mw it l ie; while the former, though a trader, is popularly i\mk« l in tho same 
grade as people who, if they are to be known by any class namo at all, arc 
riearly SiVlrus. This never occurs in precisely the same way with the two 
higher .M'nava castes, though one or two facts may b * quoted which at first 
dght seem to tell against such an assertion. For example, there are a imme- 
ruii.j body of carpenters, called Ojlias elite word being a corruption of Upu Ih- 
vfiva), who arc admitted to 1*> of BrAluunnionl descent and are invested with 
die sacre.l cord. 1 hit comm*m interests forming a stronger bond of union than 

• •eii; t ,n origin, t’r:-v are regard* 1 rail r as a -peeiesol' tl _• nus Burhai (ban 
ot lie genus Brahman : their claim, however, ( • the latter title never being 
dispi.i. I if tb< v choose to u-sert it** Similarly, as the t. ol du- usurer i* 
highly inc iif,; ;itib!e with |>riestly pretentions, the Brdfumnm who practice it an 
gradually tying recognized as quite di.-aiuet cables undo? the naiuo fMFdiras 
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and Athwarayas.’ There are also some pseudo-Br&hmanical and pseudo-Thakur 
tribes who rank very low in the social scale ; but even their case is by no means 
a parallel one, for it is admitted on all sides that the original ancestor ol i s 
example—-the Bhats and Ahivasis was a Brahman, and of the Gauruas fhti- 
kur. The doubt is whether the descendants, in consequence ot the bar-sinis¬ 
ter ou their blazon, have altogether lost thftir ancestral title or only tarnished 
its dignity; whereas with a Sonar who claims to be a "V aisya, it is not any 
suspicion of illegitimate descent, nor any incompatibility of employment, that 
raises a doubt, but rather the radical incompleteness of the original theory an 1 
the absence of any standard by which liis pretensions may be tested. 

In short, excepting only the Brahman and the Thakur, all other Indian, 
castes correspond, not to the Scottish clans—with Which they are so often com¬ 
pared, and from which they are utterly dissimilar—but to the close gnild- 
which in mediaeval times had so great an influence on European society. A> 
the Goldsmiths formed themselves into a company for mutual protection, so the 
Son&rs combined to mako a caste; —-the former admitted many provineb 
guilds with special customs and regulations, the latter recognized many subor¬ 
dinate gotten ; the former required a long tenn of apprenticeship amounting 
virtually to adoption, the .latter mado the profession hereditary ; the former 
required an oath of secrecy, the latter insured secrecy by restricting social in¬ 
tercourse with outsiders. As the founders of tho company had no mutual con¬ 
nection beyond community of interest, so uoither had the founders of the caste. 
When we say that all architects are sons of S. Barbara, or all shoemakers ot S. 
Crispin, these being their patron saints, tho expression is quite intelligible. 
What more is implied in saying that Sau&dhs are sons of Sanat-Kumdru 

To attach any literal meaning to a tradition which represents a Briihimmical 

caste as born of the Gayatri fa Vedic metre) is a precisely similar absurdity 
to saying a company was born of tho Pater Nostor and Avo Maria, because, 
on certain days every member was bound to repeat bis rosary. A history 
of caste, in the sense in which the phrase is generally understood, »?-*., Un- 
tracing each caste to one definite pair of ancestors, is, from the circumstances 
of the case, an impossibility. 

With Brahmans and Ksbatriyas matters stand somewhat differently. Tbougl 

far as auy ooe subordinate division is concerned, it. m »y often happen that u - 
individual membtfB never at any time formed one family, yot as all the sub¬ 
divisions are in the main descendants of the early Aryan conquerors, to that- 
limted extent they have a genuine community ot origin. S > long us the line ■’> 




CU e.WUMC *•* .» - • 

demarcation which separated them from tho aboriginal inhabitant* ol Irulm 
vcmainod QlourJv defined, while tho only distinotmn amonj; Oi nnsclvo* lay in tbt 
ditferonco’of occupation, the conversion of u IvsJmlriyu mlo a Brninii.-m would 
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not be a more unusual occurrence than the retirement of a Christian knight, 
when wearied with warfare, into the peaceful seclusion of the cloister. The 
most famous example of such a transformation is that supplied by the legend of 
Vdsvamitra, which must ever prove an insuperable difficulty to the orthodox 
Hindu, who accepts the Mauava doctrine of an essential and eternal differ¬ 
ence between the two castes. AJ the present day, when Brahmanism has 
become an inseparable hereditary quality, the priestly character has been 
transferred to the religious mendicants and ascetics who, allowing for the 
changed circumstances of time and place, correspond to the Brahmans of 
antiquity, and like them freely admit associates from every rank and condition 
of Hindu society. The apparent difference is mainly due to the fact that in 
primitive timos the Aryan outsiders were all of one status, while now they are 
infinite in variety. 

Theoretically, the essence of the Kshatriya is as incapable of transfer or 
acquisition, except by natural descent* as that of the Brahman, but the practice 
of the two classes has always been very different. The strength of a community 
that lay- claim to any esoteric knowledge lies in its exclusiveness ; but a 
military body thrives by extension, and to secure its own efficiency must be 
lax in restrictions. It may be observed as a singular fact that all the very 
lowest castes in the country, if interrogated as to their origin, will say that 
they are in some way or another Th&kur : and this is illustrated by a passage 
in Mann, where he mentions several outcast tribes as Kshatriyas by descent. 
Whence we may infer that at all timas there has been a great freedom of in¬ 
tv rcour-e between that class and others. Indeed, if we are to accept the legend 
of Parasurmn as in any sense expressing an historical event, tho whole Thakur 
race lias been repeatedly extirpated and as often re-formed out of alien elements. 
Xor is this at variance with modem usage, for no Hindu rises to the rank of 
Raja, whatever his original descent, without acquiring a kind of Thakur cha¬ 
racter, which in moot instances is unhesitatingly claimed by, and conceded to, 
his descendants in the third or fourth generation, after alliances with older 
families have given some colour to the pretension. And the illegitimate sons 
<d Thu burs, who by t he Code of Mann would be Ugras—their mothers being 
JMusalmanis or low-caste Hindu women-—are, as is notorious, generally accept¬ 
'd. either themselves or in the p orson of their immediate descendants, as gen¬ 
uine Th« ;urs. A (. in, many of the higher Tl.Akur classes acknowledge the im¬ 
purity of their birth in the popular tradition of their origin. Thus the Chan* 
‘l"'- the mc'-o-born) profess to he derived from t"! e.o i t of a Bamiras 
Brulhnr.e, who bad an intrigue with the moon-god; and Galliots (the cave* 
hi^rn > irotn a I.umi of Me war, who took loluy wrh some mountaineers on tho 
Iditlyu rung©, 
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From all this it follows that, whatever the dignity and antiquity of some 
particular Tbakur families, the Tliakur caste is a hetorogeneous body, which, 
like the miscellaneous communities of lower pretensions which we have already 
discussed, is held together more by similarity of circumstances than unity of 
origin. The same principle of caste-formation is still actively at work through 
all grades of Indian society. The comparatively modern organization of many 
so-called castes is attested by the Persian names which they have thought pro¬ 
per to assume,—for example, the Darzis, the MallShs, the Mirnars, Ac. A 
largo proportion of the first-named are really Kayaths, which shows that the 
term ‘ Darzi’ is still in a transitional state, and has not yet thoroughly shaken 
off its original trade meaning. The older word for a tailor is stiji, which, like 
so much of tho Hindi vocabulary, having become unfashionable, now implies a 
workman of an inferior description. Similarly, randi ‘a woman,’ lias become 
a term of reproach for ‘a woman of bad character’; and nagara, Hindi for 
‘ a city,’ is used at tho present day to denote, not even a village, bat only a mere 
‘ hamlet.’ Tho desire to dignify a mean calling by a high-sounding name as 
when a sweeper is called mihtar, ‘ a princj,’ and a cook khalifa, nas been often 
cited as an Oriental idiosynoracy, which to tho mind of a European is product¬ 
ive of ridicule rather than respect. It gives occasion, however, to many a new 
caste-name. Thus tho TtUkrob or street-swoeper of tho town, regards himself 
under tho Persian designation as tho superior of tho village bhangi or scavenger ; 
and tho Miinur, or bricklayer, tho Shoragar, or saltpetre manufacturer ; tho 
Chuua-paz, or lime burner ; the Kori, or weaver, and evon the Moehi or cobbler, 
iu assuming the name descriptive of his calling, almost forgets that he belongs 
to the universally-despisod caste of the Cliamur. 


To judge from tho Census Returns, it would seem that these partially- 
developed castes are only recognized in some few districts, and totally ignored 
in others. Thus, Mathurt is a great centre of the stone-cutter’s art; but, tho 
men who practise it belong to different ranks, aud'have not adopted the distinct¬ 
ive trado-name of sang-tar ash, which seems to be recognized in Aligarh, Ila- 
mirpur, aud Kumaon. Again, in every market town there are a number ol 
woigbmen, who, no doubt, in each place have special guild regulations of their 
own ; but only in Ban&ras do they appear as a distinct caste, with ibo name ot 
pallc-ddrs. So too at Sahdrunpur some fruit-sellers—whose trado it may b 
presumed, has been encouraged by the large public garden at that station—dlft\ .. 
separated themselves from the common herd of Knnjrds, or ' costermonger*, 
and decorated their small community with the 1 er-ian title ol .h. u\y iros/i. 
As might be expected, this disintegration of society and adoption ot a novel 
nomenclature prevails most extensively among tho lowor orders, where the 
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associations connected with the old name that is discarded are of an unpleasant 
nature. But even in the higher classes, where the generic title is one of hon¬ 
our, it is frequently superseded in comujon parlance by one that is more dis¬ 
tinctive, though it may be of less favourable import. Tims, among Brahmans 
a Bohra sub-caste is in course of formation, ami a Chaube of the Mathur£ 
branch, when settled elsewhere, is invariably styled neither Brahman nor 
Chaube, but Mathuriya. Illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely; but 
the few now cited are sufficient to prove how caste-sub divisions are formed 
in the present day, and to suggest how they originated in the first instance. 


APPENDIX B. 
Subscriptions to the Catholic Church. 


The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Agra 

Proceeds of a Lottory, through the Very Rev. Father Sym- 
pborien ... 

Priests of the Mission ... ... 


Rs. 

1,200 

1,250 

75 


Lord Ralph Kerr, Lt.-Col., 10th Royal Hussars 
Viscount Campden do, do. 

Surgeon-Major Cattcll do. do. 

W. H. Watkins, Captain, do. do. 

Boyce Combo, Captain, do. do. 

The Hon. C. C. W. Cavendish, do. do. 

K. A. H. Roe, Surgeon, do. do. 

J. Pembroke, Limit,., Commissariat Officer 
Col. Dillon, C. B., 0. S. I. 

Offertory, All Saints 1 Day, 1874 


1,150 

500 

50 

50 

25 

25 

20 

125 

50 

25 


Sflth Gobind Das, C. S. I.* 

II. 11. the Maharaja of Cbirkh&ri, Bundelkliand 
R ijn Bari NArayan Sinli of lid thru s 
Lulu SyAtn Similar Das 
ii Mcdti'uuj Gor. in Porubhotta n I Al of Gokul 


1,100 

500 

... 42f> 

... I 300 

... i 400 


1 he wnotion of the Locul Govi iimunt mi3 oblniuod in the first inatunce, Mure u *ub«uip 
u?U w rvccej»tc4 Iron, w.y Iliudu tfontlcnmn. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Raja Pritlii Sinh of Awa 


Rs. 




100 


F. S. Growse, C. S. 
Malcolm Reade, C. S. 
Percy Wigram, C. S. 

M. A. McConngliey, 0. S. 
C. F. Hall, C. 8. 

J. H. Twigg, 0. S. 

Ross Scott, 0. S. 

H. L. Harrison, C. S. 




4,700 

50 

100 

50 

25 

25 

20 

10 


C. G. Hind, District Engineer, 

D’Arcy McArthy 
Messrs. Ellis, Merchants, Agra 
H. Neil, Assistant Patrol, Customs 
Conductor Higher 

A. H. Davis, Assistant Supdt. of Police 
A. B. Seaman, Civil Surgeon 
Mahbub Masili 

R. A. Lloyd, Education Department 
"W. N. Boutflower, do. 

H. Prince, Superintending Engineer. 
Lt .-Ool F. O. Anderson 
Captain Ell.iby, R. A. 

Offertory, All Saints’ Day, 187G 


100 

100 

75 

15 

15 

20 

50 

50 

50 

20 

50 

50 

20 

133 


Total Rs. 


13,008 


DONATIONS. 

Statues of the Sacral Heart , of the U. Virgin and Child, and oj S. Joseph . 
from the Dowager Marchioness of Lothian and the Duchm ofBuccleuch {through 
Lord Ralph Kerr). 

Life-site crucifix (indulgenccd) from Lord Ralph A rr. 

Persian carpeting, for the Altar steps: from J. H’. Ti/ler, M. D. , l.R.C.S. 

A crystal chandelier for the Choir f froth Mr. John EUis, djra. 
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A crystal chandelier and a marble chair; from Seth Raghundth Dae. 

A marble chair; from Ldla JBadri Prasdd. 

The Font; from Ldla Ratn LaL 

The Stations of the Cross ; from the Men of the 10 ill Royal Hussars. 

The above list is inserted in this volume as an interesting record of tbo 
cordiality that prevailed among all classes of the community during my official 
connection with Mathurfi, and as a permanent acknowledgment of the generous 
assistance that I received in carrying out a project which I had greatly at 
heart. A description of the unfinished building has been given in an earlier 
chapter. Any want of congruity that may be detected in tho design is mainly 
attributable to the same cause as paralyzes tho action of almost every District 
Officer in India, tic., his liability at any moment to be transferred to somo 
entirely different part of the country. As I was not in a position to put down 
tbo whole of tho money at once, and did not wish, in case of my sudden 
removal, to leave tho Mission burdened with a design which it would require a 
very large outlay to complete, I commonced the work in a simple and in¬ 
expensive style, and pushed it on as rapidly as possible. By the end of a year, 
when part of it kid been roofed in and roughly furnished, I felt myself at 
liberty to launch out into more elaborate architecture, which I intended to con¬ 
tinue so long as I was on tho spot, but which could bo stopped without serioua 
practical injury to the fabric, if I were removed. Many of the bald features, 
which now strjko tho oye unpleasantly, were iutonded as merely temporary 
make-shifty, and, if I had been allowed tho time, would gradually have given 
way to something better; carved stone being everywhere substituted for plain 
brick and mortar. The interior, with tho important exception of the High 
Altar, is virtually complete, and is to my mind both religious and picturesque 
in its effect. Tho external faqade, as it now stands, conveys a verv imperfect 
i lea of what it was intended to be. 

An Executive Engineer, attached in some subordinate capacity to Gov¬ 
ernment headquarters—in retaliation for my frequent criticisms on tho pro¬ 
ductions of iliac chartered anfcwe ithotfc society, of which ho is a member_and 

the destructive influence of which on native art I have done my utmost to 
expose, employed himself at interval* aud under a variety of assumed names 
by filling columns of the Pioneer with tirades against' { tho dreadful^ Mathura 
eh-pel. Tho only time that ho saw it was, I believe, wlicu the interior was 
ull of scaffolding, and the centering of the vaulted roof had not boon removed. 
In ono of lih letter* he uses the following language Tim building is abso- 
luitdy Hu abomination of architectural devolution ,* and it is difficult to under-. 
dun<l limy any educated m unshould have had the hardihood loiuflict on the 
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intelligence of the nineteenth century a monstrosity so hideous. The roof," Ik* 
goes on to explain “ is of low pitch; the pillars are pbnderous ; Oriental tracery 
has been inserted under Gothic arches; and the pointing of the brickwork 
is false and tawdry. ” It is worthy of remark that other engineers, who 
had visited the work, when in progress, spoke to me very seriously about the 
pillars, which they assured me were much too slight instead of too ponderous 
but the criticism—which I reproduce in order to show how little it has shamed 
me—deserves no detailed answer, being the natural outcome of the writer’s 
faulty education. I intended the building to be a protest against the ‘standard 
plans ’ and other stereotyped conventionalities of his department ; and the 
indignatiou it has excited shows that it is accepted in that light It has at 
least the one great architectural merit of being absolutely truthful ; no one 
on seeing it but would immediately understand that it was a Catholic Church 
built in an eastern country for the use of a mixed congregation ol Eutopoans 
and Orientals. Before 1 finally leave India, which will bo at the latest less then 
five years hence, I hope to publish a volume with views of all the architectural 
works, original or restorations, that I have been able to carry out iu the two 
districts of Mathura and Bulandshahr—shops, houses, market-places, schools, 
ghats, &c.—and to add for comparison specimens of similar buildings erected 
by officers of tho Public Works Department. The public will then bo in a 
position to judge whether iny efforts to develop© native talent, or the efforts 
of tho Engineers to extinguish it, are more deserving of commendation. 
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Xdhah such, half. 

Aikli-Baikli, incoherent nonsense. 

Ainth, pride, conceit. 

Aka'si vbitt, dependence on the rain3; said of fields where there is no 
artificial irrigation. 

Ala, wet. 

Alal-tappu, incoherent, absurd. 

Alan a batana, strangers. 

AlTst, a stone jamb of a doorway ; a pilaster, or attached pillar, as dis¬ 
tinguished from hhambh , a detached pillar. 

Amana, obstinate ; incredulous. 

Amer, delay, late. 

Amolak, invaluable; coal-dust used as a dry colour in making sdnjhis . 

An, a curse, 

Anakhtota, extraordinary. 

Anosar (for an-avasar ), w r ant of leisure, domestic work. 

Anta chit, senseless. 

Anti, an ear-ring. 

Athen (for athmana ), evening. 

A'jtfTi, fire. 

A-cn, literally c waterless ; * a term applied to a man who dies childless, 
with no son to mako him the ordinary funeral libations. It is also the name 
given to the little masonry platform often seen near a village, on which twice 
a year jars of water are set, in order to lay the ghost of some childless person. 

Baithae, the village club and hospice; also a rest-house at a holy place 
for the accommodation of the Gos&in on his annual visit on the feast-day. 

Barhar, a house. 

Barah-bas, a term used vaguely with reference to any large and ancient 
village to imply that it number of hamlets, though not necessarily exactly 
twelve, have been founded from it. Such arc Bhadanwara, Barauth, &c., of 
which a rustic will say: —Dike bdrah-bds hain ; disc kcihte hain; kuchh base hain, 
kuohh ujar hain. 

Baiidh, an ox. 

Bariii, a class of weavers. 

BAs, a hamlet, as distinguished from kherd y the parent settlement. 

Bhabhj, a brother’s wife (for bhrdiri-vadhti), 

Bhagavaotya, devout, 

Buau eba, crying, as of a child. 
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Bharna, the capital of a pillar. 

Biiarota, a bundle of wood or fodder. 

BiiAyen, to, for, as regards, 

Bhor, the first watering of any crop. 

BmiA, a father’s sister. 

BhtJmiya, a low altar or platform on the outskirts of a village, dedicate^ 
to the local divinity, or rather demon, corresponding to the Gram Devi of the 
Mainpuri and other districts. It often resembles in form a Muhammad an 
grave, consisting of an oblong block of stone or brickwork with a recessed 
pillar at one end, and offerings are made upon it to avert the spells of witch¬ 
craft, &c. 

Bhumra, early morning. 

BnusRr, of a dull red colour, as a cow. 

Bikokha, afternoon. 

Bitonda, a stack of cow-dung fuel. 

Biya'ra', supper-time, evening. 

Bohr-gat, tlio trade of a bohrd, or money-lender. 

Bot, a flat earthenware flask holding about two sers. 

Bundt, tail-loss. 

Chacha, a fathor’s younger brother. 

Ghenta-poti, the young of insects or lower animals generally. 
Chhail-kari, a small ring worn in the upper part of the ear. 

Cuhajja, stono eaves of a house or other buildiug, supported on project¬ 
ing brackets. 

Ohattba, a dole-house, whore cooked food is given in charity to indigent 
applicants. 

ChharA, small, paltry, slight; as chhari eatodri , 6 a small rotinue. 

Chhari, the shaft of a pillar. 

Chhenkna, to reject, excommunicato. 

Chhora, CuHonr, a boy, a girl. 

Chira, the capital of a pillar, when it has brackets attached to it. 

Ciiunai, masonry work. 

Dadhaiya, fresh, as a colour. 

Dangra, a bullock or other horned animal of inferior quality. 

DakTR, a line. 

Dariya, a coloured shawl worn by married women. 

DAsa, in architecture, a string-course. 

DehrI; a threshold ; also a strip of pavemout between two piers of ui 
urcade. 

PHAty stature. 
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Dherh, a Chamar. 

Duevati, a daughter’s daughter. 

DhI'NG-DhX'NGI, force, violence, 

DflUMAR (for Sanskrit dhibnla) smoke-coloured, dun, as a cow, 

Dila, in architecture, a panel. 

Dobra, a long piece of cloth of double width, used as a carpet. 

Dola-pat, the masonry pillars and stone cross-bar supporting the pulley 
over a well worked by bullocks. 

DoLr hona, to go away. 

Dothain, early morning, sun-rise. 

Elak, a sieve. 

FaujdjJr, a title much affected by Jats and used simply as equivalent to 
their caste name. 

Gami (for gramya) rustic, clownish. 

Gakai, the occupation of a grazier (for gwdrai). 

GARiviiR-f, or GaxUra, a cart-track. 

Garua, a brass drinking vessel. 

Gaucuh, tho moustache. 

Gaurua, a name given to certain clans of Thakur descent, that are held in 
lower esteem than other branches of the same parent stock, in consequence of 
their lax views regarding marriage and other social institutions. 

Guyau, used by tho Chaubos for ghi. 

Goiinjo, GounjY, a father-in-law, mother-in-law 

Gokh (for gavdktha) a look-out; a window on an upper story with a 
projecting balcony. 

Gola, a bundlo of leaves, fo lder, &c., and specially of jhar-beri, 

GonXHA, to escort pilgrims. 

Gonawa, an escorter of pilgrims. Brdkmaus of this description arc always 
going backwards and forwards between Mathura and Brinda-ban. 

Got (for goththa, a cattlc-pen), an enclosure usually made by a thorn- 
fence and used for stacking straw, fuel, &c., or stalling cattle. 

Gun ah, a confederacy. 

Gunda, wicked. 

Gutu-jAka, to close in wrestling. 

Habk.au, excessive greed. 

11ambai, yes. 

llAK-ii, a fine liuon sieve for sifting flour, as distinct from chalni, a coarse 
rtiovo for grain. 

JIXrX-ruAMi, a dexterous theft from under one’s own eyes. 

Mato, JJatk, was, were (for thd and the). 
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Hay Hay, properly an interjection, but often used as a noun meaning greed ; 
thus, mko rupaye hi hdy hay raid hai , ‘ be is most greedy for money/ 

Hej, affection. 

Hela parna, to call, shout. 

Hilawa, an untrained beast of draught, yoked as an outrigger. 

IitiN, I, for main or ham: as ucahan him gayo hato, c I had goue there/ 

Hurdang, a disorderly dance. 

I, frequently substituted for a, as in Lachhmin for Lachhnan . 

Inch, an undertaking on the part of the village bauiya to settle the land¬ 
lord’s demand for rent on the security of the tenant’s crops, of which he 
takes delivery after harvest. The arrangement, which results in an account 
of the most complicated description, is so carried out as totally to frustrate 
the intentions of somo of the main provisions of the Rent Law ; and, as it 
pauperizes tho tenant without in auy way enriching the landlurd, il may 
justly be regarded as one of tho main causes of tho prevalent agricultural dis¬ 
tress. The institution of Government banks seems to be tho only means of 
checking the evil. At present Rs. 3-2-0 per cent, per mensem is not an un¬ 
common rate of interest. 

Indhan, properly *fuel’; a sluggard. 

Itek, so much. 

Ittan, this side, this way; used only by tho Chaubes. 

JX, tho oblique oaao of tho demonstrative pronoun, as jJ eamay , *at that 
time’; jiko pita ‘his father/ Those who argue from tho existence of this and a 
tew similar peculiarities that Hindi is only a generic name fora variety of ul jar 
dialects that havo little or nothing in common, might wiih equal reaseu main¬ 
tain that in Shakespear’s time there was no such language as English; for 
evon the greatest writers of that period, when books wore few and man untra¬ 
velled, occasionally betray by their provincialism tho cuunty that gave them 
birth. 

Jaq-Mohan, the choir, or central compartment of a Hindu temple, usually 
surmounted by a sikhara , or towor. 

Jaraila, jealous. 

Jar ui/APAN, or Jalkokrapan, jealousy. . 

J knur A, a calf. 

Jkhi, a wooden pitch-fork, also railed lagu 

Jet biiar Lena, to close with an antagonist in i struggle, 

Juakel, delay. 
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Jharap, a prop, an attached shaft or pilaster. 

Jhera, a blind well. 

Jhunjharka, early morning. 

JiJAj a sister’s husband. 

Jijiya, a sister. 

JIILVODDHAR, the restoration of a ruined temple or other building. 

Jonhar, naughtiness, peevishness, in a child. 

Jot, exorcisms and incantations as practised by Jogis, 

Jure, near. 

Kajra (for kajjal) lampblack. 

Kaka, a father’s younger brother. 

Kan-vrit, professional begging. 

Karkas, a kind of water fowl abounding at Gokul and Gobardhan. 
Kathari, equivalent to gudari , a tattered garment. 

Kathaua, a wooden dish. 

Katijauta, 6 in the lump’; equivalent to the more common gol , or the Arabic 
revenue term lilmukta. 

Kaura, a morsel. 

Kiian, time (for hshan). 

KhandAr, brush-wood. 

Khandi, an instalment. 

Khera, the original village site, as distinguished from the subordinate ham¬ 
lets of later formation. 

Kiiera-rat, ( the lord of the Jchera\ the hereditary villago purohit. 

KhillI) a jest, joke. 

Kiior, a double sheet or wrapper, as an article of clothing. 

Khunt, a corner. 

KruiucA, a noise, like dhat. Thus khurhi so bhayo , ( there was some sort of 
n noise. , 

iviLLA, a great noise, or outcry, 

K.'LLi, a cry, alarm, as main ne Hill rnachdi , { I gave the alarm.’ 

Kitrk, how much. 

Kouair :i pole sol slanting over a Well to assist in drawing water by hand. 
Komar a ouakha, ‘easy noon,’ a little before noon, Komara being equiva¬ 
lent to nartn> us in the phrase , norm kos y * an easy or short kos,’ and ohdkhd 
being the mid-day collation. Tiio expression is sometimes altered to komnla 

dopahr. 

Kiul’a, gnu e, or favour, used as equivalent to the Persian complimentary 
(j ra <••”/'• •*. Thus dj to dp ne k a hart kripa kun ? \\ here bus your honor 
been tu-day ? 
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Kumar-garha, a piece of ground near a village set apart for the burial of 
children that die as infauts, before they, have been initiated into Hinduism. 

Kunj, a court; an occasional residence, or rest-house, generally a building 
of elaborate architectural design in the form of a cloistered quadrangle. 

Kuciina, to be jealous. 

Kuskut, sharpening plough-shares ; the work of a village smith. 

Kuthabi, a root, as of the dk plant, used for fuel. 

LabXra, young of cattle. 

Lakora, a bundle, as of grass, vetches, &e. 

Lang, side. 

Langtar, a row. 

Laps A, a wheedler, flatterer. 

Lash, tho Persian word for ‘ a corpse,’ often used of a man who is merely 
wounded. 

Latak, side, direction, as puT<xb hi Idtuky ( to the east’; also figure or atti¬ 
tude. 

Laudri, a twig or switch. 

Litri, worn out shoos. 

Loiinda, a small iron pan. 

Malariya, a small earthen pot. 

Maluk, good. 

Ma'mi pin A, to bo a partisan of any one, to support his cause. 

BIabaz Mubarak, 1 the lucky disease,’ a euphomism for i the itch*. 

Mare, bread madoof flour mixed with ghi and baked only on the lawa. 
This Hindus can eat on a journey with their clothes on and a Brahman can oaf 
it though it has been baked by a batiiu. Ordinary bread, roti, must be r.af.on 
with the clothes off, and cannot be oaten at all if baked by a man of inferior 
caste. 


Maritaiya, a hut. 

Marou, pride, affectation. 

MathaUriya, an earthen pot used in churning. 

Muddai, tho Arabic law-term for t a prosecutor ’; generally used by vil¬ 
lagers, in tho seuso of i an enemy’ and thus frequently applied to *fchc 
defendant.’ 


Mukarna, or Muka u-jAna, to deny, 
Muk-mukka, a blow with tho li«t. 

Nam at, attentive to. 

Nasiic, a ooraer of a building, a projection. 
NAtni, u fou’s daughter. 
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Naua # , a barber. 

Niechhara, leisure, opportunity. ' 

Nikhra, bright and clean. 

Nirsa, (for ni-ras) bad, worthless, counterfeit (as a coin). 

Nohra, a cattle-yard. 

0, a frequent substitute for d as a masculine termination in nouns and verbs. 
Ojha, a Brahman carpenter (for upddhyaya ). 

Okha, counterfeit, as a coin. 

Ol, a hostage. 

Oncina, to oil the wheels of a carriage. 

Ob, a class of woavers. 

Or utiina, to stand up in any one’s behalf. 

Osar, an out-building, (for apasdrita ). 

Ot, profit. 

Ota ; a low wall. 

Paisa, a quarter of a town, so also para, (from pada, a quarter). 

Pakhara, the second watering of any crop. 

Palota, an iron-monger. 

Pambi, a row. 

Paramatha, a kind, of bread, like mare. 

Paula, alluvial land that requires no artificial irrigation ; being flooded by 
the river in the rains, it retains its moisture all through the year. 

Pataua, a leaf of a tree. 

Patkaka, a slap on the top of the head, as distinct from tkappar , a slap on 
the face, and thup, a slap on any other part of the body. 

Pewdna, short, stunted in stature. 

Piiaina, a kind of bread, the same as mare and pardmatha. 

PiciiKAURA, a single sheet, or wrapper, used as an article of clothing. 
PlorrnwARA, the back of a house. 

Pilla, a little dog, a puppy. 

Pita Pareioia, used either separately or together, remorse. 

Poli, the entrance ball or door of a house. 

Pot. beads, a turn; tkub wuh apni pU ko gum men djdtd hat ‘when it 
comes io bis turn be gets angry.’ 

PuATAi 1 , a term of compliment, like the Latin auspice or Persian ikbdL 
Pit mu, grazing-fees, at so milch per head, or rather tail. 

Pulaj, low lands lying betwoeh sand-hills; used at Banket, 

Pun, u hide. 

Putii, sand-hills. 

Uapu uiAKKAR ijona, to run away, to skedaddle, 
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Raktiya, a preserve, a bit of woodland near a village in which from 
a religious sentiment, no trees are allowed to bo cut by any one ; oven tho dry 
timber being generally accounted the perquisite of some Bairdgi who has 
his hermitage on tho spot. Any villager found cutting a green bough would 
bo excommunicated from casto privileges for a term of years.* 

Rani, self-sown. Thus, rukhri rdni upaji , ( a weed has come up of itself.’ 
Rengna, to walk slowly. 

Rengta, an ass’s foal. 

JReniita, a spinning wheel. 

Renilti, a wheel for cleaning cotton and separating it from the cotton seed, 
banolcu 

Reni, (from the Sanskirt root ri , c to distill ’) any substance from which 
dye can be extracted. 

RfNOHNA, to languish, 

Risna, to leak. 

Sariia, the navo of a temple. 

SakArau, early in the morning, betimes. 

Santa, a thonged stick for driving cattle. 

Sar, a eow-kouso. 

Sauk, a quilt, or padded wrapper. 

Sel-khari, steatite, soap-stone. 

Senha'n or Sehi, a well-digger (from scndhna y to mine). 

Seth-gAntii, cobbling (from setra , a derivative of si , ‘to sow.’) 

Sodni, a broom. 

Son, a substitute for the affix se . 

Sun babtna, to bo silent 

Swant, relief: thus, daiod detc hi sicdnt par ycii, ‘as soon as tho medicine 
was given, he got relief.’ 

TANKHr, a tank, or reservoir for water when cut out of the natural rock, as 
on the Nand-gdnw and Barsdua hills. Probably, from tdnki, c a chisel.’ 

Tap, the base fa pillar. 

Tarak, a square beam. 

Tau, a father’s elder brother (for (did), 

Tuaui, a shopkeeper’s stall. 

Thasak, affectation, display. 

Tikra, a kind of bn ad, like more. 

Tilla, a blow. 

TitAbA, the third watering of any <rop, 

Tippas, pomp. 

Ton, a tpco. 
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Tora, in architecture, brackets supporting the projecting eaves or chhojja. 
Ullayat, quickness. 

Tjleta, bread of the kind described under m&re, 

Unhab, like. 

Uttan, that.side ; used only by tie Chaubes. 

UsarAna, to change or remove, as courses at a dinner. 

Wa, tie demonstrative pronoun or definite article, as wd laniya ne wd strl 
2 on bald, * tie baniya said to tie woman.’ 

Yun h*n, just so, gratis, for notiing. 

ZamindAr, ‘ a landowner, ’ used as equivalent simply to a Jfit by caste, 
without special reference to mode of life. 
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Abd-ul-ma.jt'd, 23. 

Abd-un-nabi, 33, 35, 140-142. 

Aelia, 103. 

Agra Canal, 21, 333, 351, 377. 

A era Sarkar, 4. 

Ahalyii Bai, 172. 

Abivasls, ' lie, 10, 11, 270 , 272. 

Alimnd Shah, Durani, 38. 

Ajnokb, 79. 

Akbar, 33, 1G0, 222. 

Akrur, GO. 

Ambanslm, 135, 

Angirns, 68. 

Anna-kut, the, 279. 

Aring, 59, 78, 377. 

Arishta, 59, 78. 

Ar-kbcr.i, 139. 

Asaf Khan, 28 , 29. 

Asikumla Ghat, 138. 

Asoka, 9G, 101. 

Aurangabad, 378 

Auraugz; b, 34, 30, 120, 180, 324, 266. 

Avr.i, l<dja of, II. 

Ayra Khcra, 438, 445. 

Azamabid Snrnc, 3o. 

BXcniiALS, tub, 12. 

Bachh-ban, 54, 80. 

Badan Sinb, Thdkur, 37. 

Biijaua, 413 

Baladevn, town, 270-273. 

Bnlndcvn Sinb, Rajii, 44, 284. 

Bftlarfiiu, 52-66, 75, 93, 102, 157, 171. 

Balavant Siuh, ll&ju, 44, 284. 

Balbbudra kund, 112, 122. 

BaHaras, 97. 

Baudi, 81, 323, 324, 44-3. 

Ban-jfitra, 72, 70, 84. 

B&uke Bihdri, temple of, 200, 2ol. 

B.neana, 40, 0.*, 71, 79, 81,82, 84,268-291, 313. 
Bates.ar, 75, 84, 238. 

Bithcn. 73, 80, 9<> f 823, 338-340. 

Jbiitbi. 78, 819. 

jBengull Vaiuhnavas, 183. 

Bcrnitr, 35, 118. 

Bench!, Father, G5. 

Blmdm-btto. 50, 61. 

Bbagavad G ita. 06. 

Bhagavdn I hi*, Kajj 281. 

Blink malft.tl v. 93, 132,176, 134, 180, 201, 233. 
Bhan dir-bnn, 60, 81. 

Bharat Milap, ‘09. 

Bara!.-pur, 3G, 44. 

Bhut-rond, temple of, 81, 173, 

Bbau Paji, Pr»:f M l-i], 

Bhuu g&uw, 71, fcO, 302. 


Bhfma, 77, 2S7. 

Blrim, Raja, 227. 

Bbishma, 277. 

Bbishmak, 6S. 

Bhuteevar, temple of, 122. 

Bihurini I)a., 205. 

Birbal, 205. 

Bitthalnath, Gosaiu, 262. 

Bloehmanu, Mr, 30, HI, 153. 

Bruhmanda Ghat, 81, 259. 

Brahma Sambandh, 263. 

Brahrua Vaivarta Parana, 73, 173. 
Brahmotsav, the, 210. 

Brnj, 73, 323. 

Braj Bhashu, 5. 

Brnj-bilas, the, "2. 

Braj-mamlal, the, 68-84. 

Briuda-bau, 0, 64, 101, 17P150. 

Buddha, 07, 97, 109. 

Burlton, Lieut., 47. 

Byomaaur, 60. 

Byorn Sar, the, 219, 220. 

Cantonments, 160 
Chaitauya, 183, 204. 

Chanur, GO, Gl, 122, 127. 

Charun Pahdr, 79, 339, 

Chaubcs, the, 9, 

Chaumuha, 29, 353. 

ChauruM Pnda, the, 193-199. • 

Chaurdd Vartfi, the, 273-276. 

Chbuta, 5, 26, 63, 353. 

CbhaUbi Palmi. 253-257. 

Chhattrab.il, Raja, 213, 219. 

Chitor, 353. 

Churaman, Jat, 30. 

Churches, 150-1 Cl. 

City wall, 113. 

Cunninghnui, Gen., 78, 98, 100, 106, 112, 157, 
251. 258. 

Customs Line, 2*. 

DAngoli, 81. 

Doauumm, the, 285. 

Day A. Rum, Thukur, 16, 17, 219. 

Del.act, John, 26, 29, 310. 

Delhi ro id, 27. 

Dcvnkf, Cl, 62, 1 22. 

Pcvi’vjii, 278. 

Dhfirapatnn Ghat, 130. 

Dtionul;, CG. 78. 

Dhfr Samir, temple of, 241. 

Dliruva, J36, 137. 

Dluuva Das, Go^aio.. 200. 

D'K, 4 1,43. 

Dig-pul, llttju, 952. 
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Pilfiwar Khan, jamadar, 46. 

Diwali, the, 281. 

Dot ana, ‘28, 340. 

Dunde Khan, 19. 

Durjan Sal, 44. 

Duryodhan. 50, G3. 

Pwaraku, f.O, 63, 117. 

Dwarnkddhis, temple of, 145. 

Dyce Sombre, 41. 

Earthquake of 1603 A.D„ 142. 

Edessa, t 6. 

Ensebius, G6. 

Fa 95, 257.449. 

Fate Ali Khan, Nawab Sir, 20. 

Famine years, *22-26. 

Far rah, 3, 4' 5. 

Ferguson, Mr, 101, 229, 235, 230, 254. 
Firiahta, 31, 32. 

Fraser, Major-General, 43. 

Oajcga Mohan Kc> t j, 244. 

Ganges Canal, 21. 

Oargi S&rgi, 124. 

Gdrgi Sanhiia, 99. 

Guuruns, the, 12 

Ghnntibhnrnn Ghat, 13G. 

Ghntotknclm, 105. 

Gl uts, the 24, 134-13D. 

Ghfizi-nd-din, 38. 

Ghr.lam Kadir, 42. 

Git d<>i, 311. 

Girl Pm id, Pandit, 7, 2G7. 

Girl-raj, the, 71, 278. 

GobnrdhiiU, 67, 59, 71, 78, 82, 278-288. 

C- Li id Dan, Seth, 14, 239. 

Go! ind Dcva, temple of, 175, 222-230, 255. 
Gobir.d Si#b, U4jn, 17, 18, 47. 

Gl.-in-An ton, Co lent 1, 320. 

Gol:nme c var, 124. 

Ciokul, 61, 54. 82, 251, 2G0-27O. 

Cokuln Ph, IP - Ain, i:G2, 265, 270. 

hull util, temple of, 279*. 

G»» 'nndii, 49, lot!. 

('.uiidopliarcB, 101. 

Gnpiuutb, temple of, 231. 

‘ inpln Dynasty, M>5. 
t i v uI jVi r lenipli 265. 

ITap.t PXs, RwXmt, 260-212. 

Ilnri Dcivff, temple of. 281-984. 

H. ' i Nardrun Siih, Hiljri, 19. 
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RAMAYANA OF TULSI DAS: 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL HINDI. 


Book I.—Second Edition in the Press. 

Book II. —Available at the Government Press. Allahabad. 
Books III, IV, V, and VI in the Press. 


NOTICES. 


<( This is undoubtedly a valuable additiou to Anglo-Indian literature. It 
opens a new mine of riehos to European scholars. The translation is very 
faithful, literal, and animated. Mr. Growse, unlike other translators, has to a 
great extent preserved the spirit of the original. His prose sometimes reads 
like poetry. His command of the English language is so great that ho 
expresses in siinplo language all shades ot Indian thought, payiug particular 
attention at the same time to English idiom. We would strongly recommend 
the replacement of some of the books now fixed for tho high proficiency exami¬ 
nation in Hindi by tho Rdmdyana of Tulsi Dds, Book I. Mr. Growse deserves 
tho more credit for his work as the greater part of it was written in camp, 
without any books of reference. He has thoroughly ontered into the spirit of 
Tulsi Das, aud has very agreeably succ eded in painting him in a foreign lan¬ 
guage to the best advantage that we could have wished, lie has very rarely 
left out phrases or introduced others ot his own. Wo have carefully gone 
through tho first half, the most difficult part of the translation, and, with the 
exception of a few solitary passages, wo have not met but faithful translation. 

.If space allowed, we could givo extracts to show tho soholnrlike manner in 

which Mr. Growse has rendered some of the most abstruse religions thoughts 
of the Hindus into idiomatic aud simple English.”— Indian Tribune, HS(7. 


« Mr. Growse has done a good servieo to letters in seeking to atone lor 
the slight hitherto put by English translators upon a poet of uo mean mu it, 
Tub) Du if, the bard of Ltnjupur. Translation nifty not bo tho grandest ot fields, 
but it is no faint praiso to occupy it with taste, judgment, and discernment. 
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\ 6 Z e wont t0 hear HinJi s J )oken of as a language which will hardly repay 
, , ° rt of mastering, and, with the exception of the Prem Sugar, we doubt 

whether there is any other passage of Hindi poetry with which a hundred 
Englishmen are fairly conversant. The loss is, however, their own. Even the 
lead given by Mr. Growse, when he made his first venture, has failed to 
encourage others to follow in his footsteps. We have read witli redoubled 
interest this seeoud instalment of the Ramayana, and there is nothing in it 
which grieves us so much as the announcement that Mr. Growse has perforce 
to postpone sine die the completion of his work. The power that removed 
Mr. Growse from a sphere so peculiarly his own as was that of Mathura 
to regions like those of Bulandshahr, where Sanskrit is unknown and 
unappreciated, tempts us with the men and women who gazed after Rama 
and Sita on their way to Chitrakut to say—“ God’s doings are all perverse.” 
......... So much care has been taken to reproduce in their exact form the 

similes with which every page of the original abounds that the book may safely 
bo commended to all who want to make some acquaintance with the inner life 
and mode of thought of our countrymen. It is only in poetry so eminently 
faithful as that of Tulsi Das that this advantage can bo obtained. Officers 
may mingle for years with the thousands who cross their official path 
and be unable to get as clear an insight into real native life as they would 
by quietly studying and thinking out this translation in their study chairs. 

.. Even tll0U gh Mr. Growse refuses to give us any promise for the future 

of this work, we have a hope that the subject will prove too strong for him, and 
that a transfer to happier climes may recall his old love for Tulsi Das and his 
Itamfiyatia. So few try a venture into Indian song land that we cannot afford 
to let .Mr. Growse remain ignorant of our earnest hope to see him again occupy 
ground so rich in interest, and to occupy which so fow have the requisite quali¬ 
ties of which Mr. Growse has given such abundant proof .”—Indian Tnbune 
1878 . 


“ Wi; heartily welcome this translation. So far as we bavo been able to 
compare passages of it with the original, we have found them to he very faitli- 
'ul and accurate renderings. Though the stylo adopted by the translator is prose, 
which afford facility for a closer adherence to jibe original than verso would 
'save done, yet it has a graceful rhythmical flow. Its idiom, moreover, is pure 
.English. It seems impossible for the reader to help feeling himself transported 

into tlv fairy land of oriental j.try. The chief value of the work, howSter. 

is that ii will assist Englishmen to become acquainted with the popular «.eic 
of tb‘ vast mass of Hindu.-, and thus outer into their loftiest feelings. Mr. 
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Growse has in a well-written introduction enhanced the value of the transla¬ 
tion by tracing the history of the poem and of its author. We trust the public 
will show such an appreciation of this first instalment of the epic in an 
English dress as to encourage Mr. Growse in the task of completing the 
remainder.”— The Aryan . 


u We gladly welcome this first instalment of an excellent version of the most 
popular of Hindi poems .... Of Tulsi Das himself little is known, but what 

information is available has been collected by Mr. Growse in his introduction 
......The translation appears to bo executed in a scholarly style, and is carefully 

edited throughout with footnotes explanatory of tho mythological allusions. 
While thanking tho translator for this instalment of so important a work, we 
trust he will be encouraged to hasten the completion of it .'*—Indian Antiqnary. 


“That the poem itself has boon well and worthily translated is sufficiently 
vouched for by Mr. Growse’s high reputation as a Sanskrit and Hindi scholar ; 
while his devout enthusiasm as au antiquarian makes him enter into his work 
with a zest which redeems it from much of tho dryness which one ordinarily 
finds in philological labours. Wo cannot understand how any man can iivo 
in this country and not be touched by what he sees among the natives, especially 
tho Hindus. To single out whatever seems to us grotesque and unreasonable 
in their religious system, and to ignore the deep religious feeling that underlies 
these flaws, is surely ungenerous and prejudiced. The Hindu desire of eternal 
life, the acknowledgment of man’s sinfulness, the efficacy of atonement for sin, 
tlieir inveterate idea of a divine incarnation and the merits of sacrifice, should 
not be ignored, while all that is ludicrous and hideous in the religion of the 
Hindu people is put forward as its unredeeming feature.”— 1?iJq-E urcpca r„ 
Correspondence , 1 bT7. 


“ Mit. F. S. GROWS®, C.S., continues his translation of Tulsi Das’? version 
of the lidmdyahO) and has just published tho Second Hook (Ayodhya) of that 

popular poem...Wo frankly own to prejudice when wo say that in spite of 

tli lofty thoughts and principle which are embodied throughout tho poem, and 
in spite f* Mr. Growse’s wonderful combination of a pure English style and 
idiom with fidelity to the text of the original, wo seem, as wo road through 'he 
long Siring of dohas and ckaupuis 9 to hear the nasal di on of tho Hindu mi r istro! 
and the wearisome beat of the tomtom. It is prejudice, too, we four, tlmi tbren 
a colon i mg of exaggeration over the expression of icolmgs on the part of tbs 
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men, and somewhat of a whining querulous tone over those of the women, 
Mr. Growse, however, disarms, or at all events deprecates, this kind of pre¬ 
judice. ‘ The constant repetition,’ he says, ‘ of a few stereotyped phrases, 
such as ‘lotus feet,’ ‘streaming eyes,’ and ‘quivering frame’ ( a phrase which, 
he says, was rendered by a Calcutta Munshi, horripilation, which word he 
greatly admired on account of its six syllables), though they find a parallel in 
the stock epithets of the Homeric poems, are irritating to modern European 
taste.’ We think the learned translator would be justified in saying ‘ pre¬ 
judice’ (taste and prejudice are much akin), for there are phrases in the 
Bible—in the Song of Solomon for instance—which would strike us as irri¬ 
tating as the Hindu poet’s, had we not been accustomed to the former from our 
childhood. 


“ Prejudice aud taste apart, the great value of Mr. Growse’s translation to 
English readers lies in the insight it gives us into the feelings of this mysteri¬ 
ous Hindu people, among whom so many of us live for years without fathom¬ 
ing the depths of the national mind and heart. Of the pathetic parts of Tulsi 
Da.v; poem—precisely those which an English reader would feel inclined to 
skip—Mr. Growse says that when publicly recited ‘ there is scarcely one of 
the audience who will not be moved to tears.’ It certainly is great service to 
put before us in good English the sterling equivalent of what touches tho 
hearts of men who seem to us to have no hearts at all. We often hear it said 
of the people of this country that when they congregate, their talk is mostly 
about bhdt and paisa —rice and pence. Tho most popular of Hindu ballads has 
been composed—so says Tulsi D&s in his epilogue—‘ for the bestowal of pure 
wisdom and continenceand it would be sheor prejudice to deny that the talo 
which it tells of noble and heroic qualities has not justified tho epilogue. 
Yet this is the poem which ha3 the strongest hold on the people of Upper 
India l 


“ Mr, Growse’s removal from Mathura, where he has done so much to 
unearth and restore some of the most interesting remains of Hindu antiquity, has 
apparently forced him to postpone ‘ indefinitely’ the completion of tho Rilmd* 
ana. In his present station, Bulandshahr, he is evidently away from the 
appliances necessary for the continuation of his useful work. If our conjec¬ 
ture bo right, we cannot but regret that he was removed from a place whero 
his labour* were so useful.”— Indo-European Correspondence , 1878. 


<l Mn. Bloc jUtank said he was much struck with a passage in Mr. Growso’g 
translation :* it was an additional proof that religious thought repeats itself, 
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tmd that if was not difficult to cull passages from Hindu works that bear 
the most striking similarity to passages of the New Testament, though the 
authors could not be supposed to have been acquainted with Jewish or Chris¬ 
tian writings. He hoped that Mr. Growso would have leisure and strength to 
complete tho great—lie might say national—work which he had commenced. 
Mr. Groms was well known both for the extent of his rogfeardhes in Hindi 
folklore and philology and for the classical tasto that pervades his translations, 
and there was no one better qualified to bring out a faithful and truly read¬ 
able version of Tulsi Bus's Rchndyana”—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal . 


“I nAVE read.the book with very great interest. The language of Tulsi 
Das is so difficult that even most of tho Pandits in Hindustan can understand 
little of many passages in his books, especially in the Rdindyana, almost all 
sentences of which, besides allegory or other figure, have a nutpber of colloquial 
Hindi words. Such being the case, an English translation nui-t have been 
wanted by English readers ; but now the author has dono it beyond expecta¬ 
tion. Tho version is quito literal and in easy style ; and nothing difficult or 
figurative in the original text is omitted. So, alter comparing the version 
with tho original, I expect that this will assist not only English readers of tho 
Rdmdyana , but the Pandits also who have to teach English scholars .”—Opinion 
of Pandit Guru Prasad, Head Pandit of the Oriental College, Labor (received 
through D)\ Lcitner ). 


“ The Hindi Rdmdyana is doubly valuable. It is in the first place a key to 
tho living creed of tho modern Hindu who does not know Sanskrit. Secondly, 
it is in a stylo of transition, like our Elizabethan English, which shows tho 
scholar and tho etymologist what tho languugo was three centuries back, as 
it passed from tho Prakrit of tho Suniseui to the modern speech. This is tho 
work to the translation of which Mr. If. 8. Growso has recently addressed 
himself ; and tho first book of his excellent translation ((ho iir>t that ha- been 
made) is now before tho public...The reputation of tho translator fur accu¬ 

racy of knowledge and skill is a sufficient guarantee that none who use it will 
bo disappointed .'’—1 doneer. 


“ ^ vbuy faithful, ologanl. and animated translation of tho R dinky ana of 
Ttdsi. Dd > by M<*. 1'. S. Jwv-wso, C.S. Thu translation A executed in a 
scholarly style, and is oaMiilh odib-d throughout \v ith footnotes i xjdnnntorv of 
the mythological allusions.”— R, T. //. Grijfah, Director of Paid:: Instruction, 
JNortk-Western P* .ihtrrs and Oudh. 








